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NEW INFORMATION ON ANTIOCHUS IV FROM 
BABYLONIAN ASTRONOMICAL DIARIES! 


By M. J. GELLER 


The second volume of A. Sachs and H. Hunger, Astronomical diaries and 
related texts from Babylonia (Vienna, 1989) extends from the years 261—165 B.c., 
and includes further information on Babylonian astronomy, weather patterns, 
market prices, and historical events during these years, and as such are an 
invaluable source for Hellenistic history. Of particular historical interest is 
a group of tablets from Babylon and Sippar which are duplicate reports from 
16/17 August-10/11 December, 169 B.c. In addition to the usual astronomical 
and meteorological data, this report includes brief accounts of contemporary 
events which potentially alter the historical picture of the reign of Antiochus IV. 
Although the passage has been known for a long time, and previously cited by 
Pinches, Eddy, and van der Spek,” the new edition by Sachs and Hunger gives 
the opportunity to reopen the discussion. 

Diary No. -168 Al4-15: ITU.BI al-te-e um-[ma] 'An LUGAL ina 
URU.MES 34 KUR Me-luh-ha Sal-ta-ni§ GIN.GIN IT[U.BI] LU. pu-li-te-e pu- 
up-pe-e u ép-Se-e-tu 3á GIM u-sur-tt LU .Ia-a-man-nu (x... . In that month I 
heard that King Antiochus went victoriously into the cities of Egypt (lit. 
Ethiopia). In [that] month the citizens [made] a pompé and activities/rituals 
according to Greek custom...’ 

The events described in the diary, namely Antiochus's victories in Egypt and 
the celebratory Greek festival (Akkadian puppá = Greek trout) are dated to 
s.E. 143 month V ( = August 16/17-September 14/15, 169 B.c.). The problem is 
how to reconcile this date with other sources from the period. 

According to Classical sources, Antiochus invaded Egypt twice, once in 169 
B.C. and again in the Spring of 168 B.c. During the second campaign the Roman 
C. Popilius Laenas delivered an ultimatum to Antiochus from the Senate 
demanding his withdrawal from Egypt, to which Antiochus was forced to 
accede.* The dating of Antiochus’s withdrawal can now be established by a 
demotic document from the Archives of Hor, an Egyptian priest who witnessed 
events during Antiochus’s occupation of Egypt. Hor recorded his dream that 
Antiochus and his army would leave Egypt by the end of Regnal Year 2 
[Philometor], final day of the month Paoni [ — 30 July 168], and Hor mentions 
that he reported his dream, which was confirmed by events, to Philometor one 
month later.? 

The reference in the Babylonian diaries to the Greek festival established by 
Antiochus to celebrate his victories of the First Egyptian Campaign cannot, 
according to R. J. van der Spek, be identified with the famous Festival of 
Daphnae, ascribed to 166 8.0.“ Nevertheless, there are several reasons to suggest 
that the Babylonian diary is indeed referring to the Festival of Daphnae held in 


! Grateful acknowledgments are due to Dr R. J. van der Spek for his critique and suggestions, 
and to Dr John Ray and Dr. Walter Cockle for advice on evidence from Egypt 

* cf. T. G. Pinches, The Old Testament in the light of the historical records and legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia (London, 1903), 553, S. K. Eddy, The King is dead (Lincoln, 1961), 135-6; R J. van 
der Spek, ‘The Babylonian city’, apud A. Kuhrt and S. Sherwin-White, Hellenism in the East 
vo 1987), 67-8, R. J van der Spek, Grondbezit in het Seleucidische Rik (Amsterdam, 1986), 


Sachs and Hunger. 480. 
* Otto Merkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria (Gyldendal, 0 93 ff 
cf J.D Ray, The Archive of Hor (London, 1976), 18-19, 127 
é R, J. van der Spek, ‘ Babylonian city’, 68, and idem., onan 75 
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169 rather than in 166 B.c. First, Polybius XXX 26, 9 specifically mentions that 
the spoils from Egypt were being displayed at Daphnae, which supports the 
suggestion that the Festival followed closely:upon Antiochus’s return from 
Egypt, as the Babylonian source reports, rather than three years later in 166 B.C. 
as is commonly assumed from Classical sources. Second, there would have 
been less reason for Antiochus to celebrate his victories in Egypt after 168 B.c., 
since by that time he had been forced out of Egypt.? Moreover, it is questionable 
whether Antiochus would have celebrated his Egyptian campaigns twice, with 
a pompe in’ 169 B.C. (according to Diary No. — 168), and again at Daphnae in 
166 B.C. (according to Polybius). Finally, in the same passage Polybius adds that 
Antiochus had sacrilegiously robbed most of the temples, which accords well 
with another historica] reference in the Babylonian diary of 168 B.c., which 
reads as follows: 


Diary No. -168 rev. A12'— 14: ITU.BI UD.6. KAM l-en LU. DUMU E.KI 
LU.KAB.SAR LU.SES šû LU.SA.TAM ré-sagi-gíl Šû ana ku-um-mi-sü 
LU SA. TAM-i-té tín- iie pii) [inja KUS.si-pis-tü $6 LUGAL ina LU za- 
zak-u-tu pe-eq- -du UD.BI KU.GI sul-lu-ma-nu [TA?]. NÍG.GA é-sag-gil ana 
DU-es 54 ku-uz- bi x [xx x] GAL-Z šû * EN ana LÚ za-zak-ka-àm u LU. 

UKKIN sé i LU -Ku-tim. MES SUM-in . 


` On the sixth day of that month [ = November 19/20 169 B.c.], a Babylonian 
‘citizen, a jeweller (-priest) and brother of the administrator (Satammu) of the 

. Esagil-temple was appointed in his stead to the administration (of the 
temple), and by royal decree was appointed to the office of zazakku. On that 

«day the gold of offerings [from] the Esagil treasury was given to the zazakku 
and to the guild of goldsmiths for the making of an adornment the great 
[...] of Bel. 


There are two events associated with November 169 B.c. The first is the 
appointment by royal order of a new man in charge of the Esagil-temple, who 
took over from, his brother. The same person acted as both zazakku and 
Satammu (administrator or epistatés) of the Esagil-temple, since both offices 
were to be combined into one. Although the office of zazakku is only attested in 
this diary in the Hellenistic period, in Neo-Babylonian texts the zazakku 
appears to be a palace official who looked after temple revenues; the appoint- 
ment by Antiochus IV of a zazakku-official may reflect his tighter controls of 
temple income.’ It may not bea coincidence that the first act of the zazakku was 


7 Polybius XXX, 25 f., cf E. Will Histoire politique du monde EN (Nancy, 1982), and 
Merkholm p. 95, n 25, 97 ff , dating the Festival to 166 B.C because of Polybius's assertion that 
Antiochus was ambitious to outdo the Macedonian games of Aemilius Paullus of 168 B.c. Van der 
Spek, ‘ Babylonian city’ p 68, n. 18, expresses doubts as to whether Paullus's festivals would have 
influenced Antiochus. Moreover, the Babylonian diary may. be a more reliable witness to events, 
and the phrase in the Babylonian diary Saltauis atalluku (No. — 168 A 14, cf AHw 1150b), lit. 
° going bout in a lordly manner' may correspond to the inscription * Nicephorus * victorious ' 
which appeared:on Antiochus’s coins minted in. Antioch after the First Egyptian campaign (cf 
Merkholm, 87, 97 Hk 

The other possible justification for the late dating of the Festival of Daphnae is the Greek 
inscription OGIS 253, cf. J G Bunge, Chiron, 6, 1976, 53-71, cited and discussed by van der Spek, 
Grondbezit, 72 f , and ‘ Babylonian city ', 67. As van der Spek points out, although Bunge dated this 
inscription to 166 B. C , and restored the name Daphnae, the evidence 1s not conclusive 

® Merkholm, 97, 1s forced to argue that Antiochus had reason to celebrate his victones after 
168 B C., since his consolidation of Coele-Syria compensated for losing Egypt. 

? CAD, Z 15, G. J P McEwan, Priest and temple in Hellenistic Babylonia (Wiesbaden, 1981), 
27; according to McEwan, the zazakku 1s an * administrative official concerned with taxation " , only 
known from our diary in Hellenistic cuneiform sources. One might suggest on this basis that the 
term zazakku corresponds to Greek agoranomos -In Judea, members of the high-priestly family 
acted as agoranomos, cf G. Vermes and F Millar, Schurer’s history 7 the Jewish people in the age of 
Jesus Christ (Edinburgh, 1973), 1, 140 
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to withdraw gold from the offerings, ostensibly for embellishment of the 
temple. ® The same diary then reports a further withdrawal of funds in the same 
month from both the old and new temple treasures: 


Diary No. -168 418-20: ITU.BI bu-se-e MAH-tú x 3á E.DINGIR.MES šá 
ina E_bu-Se-e SUMUN 3à inà GIS.KIRI, SIM.LI GAR-u’ 54 ku-um 


LU.SA.TAM é-sag-gil u LÜ.E.KLMES LU.UKKIN $4 é-sag-gil šá É 
bu-še-e GIBIL 54 ina 1.21 IM.3 34 Ê bu-se-e MU-a-ti È-ú. 


In that month [ = November/December 169 B.c.] a great deal of property of 
the temples, which had been in the old treasury in the juniper garden and in 
the new treasure which is on the east wall of this treasure house, was 
removed in the presence of the administrator (Satammu) of the 
Esagil(-temple) as well as the Babylonians, the assembly of the Esagil- 
temple. 


The oblique reference to the presence of the temple administrators and 
assembly may imply that they were powerless to prevent confiscation of temple 
funds, an assumption which is supported by similar events taking place in Judea 
almost at the same time. 

According to the First Book of Maccabees (1: 19-20), Antiochus robbed the 
Jerusalem treasury of its property in s.E. 143, on his return from conquering and 
plundering Egypt, i.e. sometime in the summer of 169 B.c., almost con- 
temporaneous with the events described above in the Esagil-temple in 
Babylon.!! The information from both the Babylonian diary and First Mac- 
cabees also conforms with the observation of Polybius (XXX, 26: 9) that 
Antiochus sacrilegiously pillaged the temples." The events in Babylon indicate 
that Antiochus’s raiding of the temple treasury in Jerusalem was not an act of 
revenge or arrogance directed against the Jews (as First Macc. 1: 19), but part of 
a concerted policy to confiscate temple funds. Moreover, the reports in both 
Books of Maccabees of the manipulation of the Jerusalem priesthood between 
contenders Jason and Menelaos—since both men offered Antiochus large sums 
of money for the privilege of serving as high priest '’—is remarkably consistent 
with similar interferences with the Babylon priesthood, by order of Antiochus 
himself, 

Antiochus’s policy of extracting funds from temple treasures, by appointing 
his own temple administrators (Babylon) or high priests (Jerusalem) may have 


10 Treating the word kuzbu as a general term of ‘adornment’ (cf. CAD K 615), rather than as a 
specific term ‘wig’, as Sachs and Hunger, 476-7, A14' S. K. Eddy, op cit., 135-6, regarded this 
passage as referring to Antiochus’s interference with the priesthood, commenting that Antiochus 
appointed a new high priest over the Esagil-temple who handed over gold to the government 

l! The version of events in 1 Macc. 1:19 ff. refers only to the results of Antiochus’s First 
Egyptian Campaign, contrasting sharply with description in the Archive of Hor of Antiochus's 
withdrawal from Egypt 1n 168 B.c The straightforward description of events in 1 Macc 1. 19 ff 1s 
not necessarily contradicted by 2 Macc. 5 1 ff., which records that Judea revolted after Antiochus's 
defeat in Egypt, which resulted 1n Ántiochus storming Judea and raiding the Temple treasury, 
presumably for a second time According to Merkholm (op. cit., 136), the opportunity to rob the 
Jerusalem temple treasury first presented itself under the reign of Seleucus IV, when Simon, the 
prostatës of the temple, quarrelled with the high priest Onias III, who had prevented Simon from 
becoming agoranomos. Consequently Simon had informed the Seleucid satrap of Coele-Syria that 
extensive treasure of the Jerusalem temple should be confiscated. Seleucus’s untimely death in 
175 p.c. may have saved the Jerusalem gold and silver on this occasion. 

? Antiochus had unsuccessfully tried to withdraw funds from the temple of Elymais, cf 
Merkholm, 180. 

ef, 2 Macc. 4: 32, that Menelaos offered bribes of gold dishes confiscated directly from the‏ ذا 
Temple treasury. Cf. also G. Vermes and F Millar, Schürer's history, 1, 148 ff The office of high‏ 
priest 1n Jerusalem included the collection of lucrative tithes and in effect represented the chief local‏ 
ied of Judea under Seleucid rule, and as such corresponded to the office of Satammu in‏ 

abylon 
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contributed to Antiochus's reputation as a Hellenizer. Antiochus's munificence 
towards the Greek temples in Delos, Athens, and elsewhere ^ was no doubt 
costly, and could have been financed by diverting funds from local temples." 
The statement in the Babylonian diary of 169 B.c., that money was withdrawn 
from the Esagil-temple treasury for ‘ the adornment’ of the temple, may reflect 
Antiochus's policy of embellishing Babylon as an important Hellenistic city, but 
at the expense of the temple rather than the palace.! 


M cf, Merkholm, 55-63. One inscription from Delphi, from 168/7, expressly mentions 
Delphian embassies sent to Antiochus (ibid., 61). 

15 Antiochus's actions—both in Babylon and Judea-—in confiscating the temple treasunes stands 
in contrast to those of Seleucus III, who, according to 2 Macc 3:2, actually paid for the sacrifices in 
the Jerusalem temple. 

6S. K Eddy, The King 1s dead, 135-6, generally saw the point that similar events were taking 
place in both Babylon and Judea, and that the confiscation of temple funds from the Esagil-temple 
paralleled the events leading to the Maccabean Revolt Eddy, however, misinterpreted one other 
event mentioned in this same diary, No —168 A [5-A 18’, recording the following incident of a 
robbery of gold from cult images: 


‘On the eighth of that month an image of the god SeSgal (7), which was unsuitable for[...] and 
made by hill-folk, the name of which was called “ god of the Ammamnites "', was stripped in a 
robbery On the tenth of that month, the thieves who stripped that SeSgal{-statue) were 
apprehended and caught, and brought across into the temple courtroom. On the 13th day the 
thieves [were brought] into the temple courtroom, were interrogated on an interrogation rack in 
front of the administrator of the Esagi! and the temple judges, and were convicted. On the same 
day they were burned ’ 


Eddy assumed that this robbery was inspired by the Esagil-temple priesthood as a rebellion 
against Antiochus, and as such, paralleled the more widespread rebellion ın Judea It seems clear, 
however, that the robbery was reported ın the diary because it happened to occur in the months 
between the appointment of the zazakku and the second withdrawal of temple funds, matters 
relevant to the Esagil-temple were more likely to be reported in the diaries Moreover, a similar 
incident may have occurred under Seleucus III in — 176/5 (Sachs and Hunger, 426-7), and the fact 
that the thieves were tried before the temple judges rules out any idea of a priests’ rebellion 

The robbery may, however, indicate the weakening of the temple influence, since thieves no 
longer feared taboos against confiscation of divine property, which may partly reflect the process of 
Hellenization of this period. Moreover, the problem may have become widespread, since Text 7 of 
the Demotic Archive of Hor 1s a letter of complaint to Philometor reporting on abuses of the Ibis 
cult and neglect of the shrines (Ray, The Archive of Hor, 129); note above all Text 19, an account of 
a temple investigation into malpractices. Cf also 2 Macc 4.39 reporting thefts from the Jerusalem 
Temple committed by Lysimachus, brother of the high priest Menelaos 


EARLY ISLAMIC THEOLOGICAL AND JURISTIC 
TERMINOLOGY: KITAB AL-HUDUD FI ’L-USUL, 
BY IBN FÜRAK 


By M. A. S. ABDEL HALEEM 
(PLATES I-IV) 


In our very first grammar lesson at the primary school of al-Azhar we we-e 
introduced to al-mabddi’ al-'ashara, ‘The Ten Introductory Aspects’! with 
which the textbook began. We learnt then that these ten aspects, as handed 
down by the ancient tradition, were points to be considered when embarking cn 
each fann (branch of knowledge). ° They said: it is incumbent upon him who sexs 
out to expound a book to deal in the introduction with certain things before ke 
begins with the intended subject matter ’. Such was the importance of ‘ The 
Ten’ in traditional Islamic education that they were formulated in two lines 5f 
verse, in more than one version, to aid the memory of learners. One version 
runs; 


gt. df‏ كل قن عشرة 3 à‏ وال 2 b‏ ثم الْمَرة 
الل pL— +I) SF SaL M eb i—i à inc‏ 


1. The first mabda’ is al-hadd, the definition of a given subject or ‘ilm. Tae 
arrangement of the other mabadi' follows the restriction of the metre 
and rhyme adopted, but they include: 

. al-ism, the name of the particular ‘ilm; 

. al-mawdüu', the subject matter of the ‘ilm; 

al-thamara, the benefit obtained from learning it; 

. al-masá'il, the issues with which it deals; 

. al-istimddd, the sources of such "lm; 

. al-wádi', the founder of the “ilm; 

. nisbatuh, its relation to other subjects; 

. al-rutba, its status among other subjects; 

. hukm al-shàri'fih, how the shari‘a views the learning and application of 
such ‘ilm. 


C كن نل م س‎ tn WN 


ی“ 


The mabdadi‘ were seen as a sound starting point which from the outset gave 
the reader a clear picture of the subject he was about to study and its contest. 
This was considered to be an essential part of al-anhá' al-ta'limiyya `l- 
mustahsana fi turuq al-ta'lim— approaches preferred in the method of educa- 
tion’? in traditional Islamic education. 

Lexically, hadd (pl. huditd) means a limit or boundary of a land or territo-y; 
technically, it has many meanings (s.v. ED), the earliest of which is that 0 
the Qur'an in the plural for the restrictive ordinance of Allàh which should rot 
be transgressed (e.g. 2: 229; 65: 1). In fiqh, hudud are the fixed penalties specifed 
for such forbidden acts as theft, adultery, etc.; the works of figh have a chap:er 


al-Tuhfa 'I-saniyya (a commentary on the condensed al-Ajriimiyya by Ibn Ajurrüm of SanEzaja‏ أ 
(a 723/ 1323) by M. M. ‘Abdel Hamid, Cairo. Many editions‏ 

rar istilahat al-funin by M A. F al-Tahanawi (Calcutta, 1862), 10 

3 ibid 
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on al-hudud wà- l-jinàyát or al-hudüd wa-'l-diyat. There are also separate works 
on these Audud, of which M. M. al-Tihrani lists 19 in his al-Dhdri‘a ilà-tasünif al- 
shi'a (vol. 6, nos. 1078—96), but this does not concern us here. In logic, hadd is 
the term of a syllogism, of which there are three, asghar, wasat and akbar, which 
are also of no immediate concern. 

In kalàm and philosophy, hadd is a technical term meaning ' definition '. In 
this connexion we have hadd haqiqi, which defines the essence of a thing, and 
hadd lafzi, which defines the meaning of a word; there are also al-hadd al-kamil, 
the perfect definition of a thing consisting of its proximate genus and differentia; 
and.al-hadd al-naqis, the imperfect definition of a thing referring merely to its 
differentia, or to the differentia and the remote genus. Brockelmann (S, ru, 898) 
gives a list of works in which hudüd is used in the various meanings given above; 
thus we have Hudud al-‘alam, al-Hudüd wa-'l--ahkam, Hudüd al-amrdd, Hudüd 
al-ashyà' wa-rusumha, and al-Hudüd fi 'l-usül, by Yon Fürak. It is al-hudüd in the 
sense of this last title, i.e. the definition of technical terms, that concerns us here. 

As the various subjects of study developed, they acquired their own mabddi’ 
ashara and technical language, elaborated by scholars in the field, aA! al- 
ikhtisas. In- the context of such a technical language, a term would have its 
specific meaning, usually peculiar to aA] al-ikhtisás, known in Arabic as al- 
hagiqa ‘l-‘urfiyya '-khàssa.^ This usually bore some relation to the lexical 
meaning al-hagiga ‘l-lughawiyya but was distinct from it. In the works of fiqh we 
find the lexical meaning followed by the technical one, but in usal al-fiqh, when 
words are used in their technical context ma‘Gnin 'urfiyya shar iyya, they must be 
understood in their technical rather than their lexical sense. As the various 
Islamic branches of knowledge evolved their own technical terminology, they 
sometimes shared the same lexical items; while these normally bore some 
relation to the lexical meaning, they nevertheless had a distinct technical 
meaning in each branch of knowledge, unknown perhaps even to scholars not 
initiated in the particular branch concerned. : | 

This situation made the definition of terms (hudid) increasingly important 
and eventually prompted authors to devote special works to this task. In the 
introduction to his Mafatih al-'ulüm (‘Keys to the various branches of 
knowledge ^), al-Khwarizmi (d. 387/997—-a contemporary of Ibn Fürak) makes 
a significant observation that not only tells us something about the general 
situation at the time but shows that, for example, the lexical item raj'a had four 
different technical meanings:’ 


ومثال هذه المواضعات ikhal‏ (الرجعة» le‏ عند اصحاب اللغة المرة الوا حدة من الرجوع لا يكادون يعرفون 
غيرهأ. وهي علد الفقهاء pol‏ في الطلاق الذي ليبس ببائن . وغند المتكلمين ما يزعسه UAM‏ الشيعة من رجوع 
الامام بعد موته أو ALLE‏ وعند الكتاب -حساب يرفعه المعطى في العسكر لطمع واحد. وعند المنجمين سير 
الكواكب من الخمسة المتحرة على حلاف نضد البروج. ١‏ 


It is thus not surprising that defining the meaning of technical terms became 
first, an important task for writers, and second, one of the traditional educa- 
tional methods of al-anhd’ al-ta‘limiyya, as the above quoted statement by al- 
Tahanawi (d. 1185/1771), himself an important author on technical terms, 
makes clear. , 


teg M. b ‘Ali al-Shawkàni, /rshád al-fuhül (Cairo, 1930), 9 

*eg on the definition of salah and sawm see A. al-Hariri, al-Fiqh ‘ala 'I-madhàhib al-arba'a, 1 
(Cairo, n.d ), 175 and 541. P 

$ A Khallaf, ‘Jim usul al-fiqh (Cairo, 1977), 142-3 

? Mafatth al-‘ulam (Leiden, 1895), 2-3 
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The development of technical language in Arabic first made itself evident in 
the treatment of religious subjects, grammar, and philosophy, with terms of figh 
and hadith naturally appearing first. Early fuqahã’, of the tàbi'un, teachers of 
Abi Hanifa for instance, talked of zawdj, talaq, zihûr, etc., and studied such 
issues as murtakib al-kabira, imàn, nifaq, baghy, and khurüj at the time of al- 
Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and his generation, not to speak of the discussions 
on salah, zakah, hajj and jihád which were part of Islamic daily life from the 
beginning. Shafi'r's Risála, displays for example, various features characteristic 
of philosophical thinking, including the definition of technical terms and 
classification, etc.* Scholars of hadith, in developing their rules of authentication 
and classification of ahadith according to status—which were taken up by 
historians and ràwis of language and literature ?—worked with their own set of 
technical terms. 

Arabic grammar was also one of the early subjects to develop a specific 
complex of technical terms, as is witnessed in the Kitab of Sibawayhi (d. 180/ 
796). Philosophical subjects, which were introduced into Arabic via translation 
after the emergence and development of the religious subjects just mentioned, 
came equipped with their own technical language; the definition of technical 
terms was an already established feature of these subjects, as was the writing of 
separate treatises on philosophical terms, as we shall see below. 

It is not intended in this introduction to draw up a definitive chronology for 
the separate works on Audud—a task which will probably have to wait for the 
appearance of more early Arabic manuscripts. The aim here is to consider some 
important works on the definition of technical terms 1n the fields of philosophy 
and religion, as well as a number of general works that cover a variety of 
subjects, in order to illustrate the importance and scope of writing on Audiid and 
to establish the place of Ibn Fürak's work in this context. 


I. Philosophical terms 

As has already been said, philosophical works entered into Arabic with their 
own highly technical language. The difficult task for translators and philos- 
ophers was to find or to coin Arabic equivalents. It was to the credit of the early 
translators that they tried to adapt the Arabic language to express philosophical 
concepts. Thus al-Kindi (d. 252/866) is known to have revived some disused 
Arabic words to convey technical meanings, such as al-ays ° existence’ and al- 
lays * non-existence ', from which he drew such derivations as ta’yis al-aysat ‘an 
lays. As far as our present state of knowledge is concerned, the following are 
among the earliest extant works: 


1. Risálat al-hudüd, by Jabir b. Hayyàn (d. about 200/815), consisting of 92 
terms.!! Doubts have been expressed about the attribution and dating of 
the corpus of works of Jabir (s.v. ET). A. al-A'sam, however, using a rare 
manuscript (see al- Mustalah, 133), older than that which P. Kraus used in 
his edition, is convinced that his manuscript shows the certainty of the 
attribution of Risalat al-hudüd to Jabir (ibid., 153) beyond any doubt 
(p. 12). 

2. Risála fi-hudüd al-ashyà'wa-rusümiha, by Abū Yusuf Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al- 
Kindi (d. 252/866), containing some hundred terms in logic, mathe- 


5 M. ‘Abd al-Raziq: Tamhid li-tarikh al-falsafa 'l-islamiyya (Cairo, 1979), 7. 

? Ahmad Shakur, af- Bá'ith al-hathith (Cairo, 1979), 7. 

"M A. Abü Rida, Rasá'il al-kindi 'l-falsafiyya (Cairo, 1950), E a should be noted that Abü 
Rida does not agree with Massignon that al-Kindi died in 246 (ibid 

! Mukhtar rasa'il Jàbir Ibn Hayyán, ed. P. Kraus (Cairo, 1354/ 1533) 97—114 (under Kitab al- 
Hudaüdy, A. al-A‘sam, al-Mustalah al-falsafi ‘ind al-'arab (Baghdad, 1985), 163-86. 
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matics, metaphysics, ethics, etc. This was thought to be probably the 
earliest dictionary of philosophical terms in Arabic." 

3. Risdlat al-hudüd wa-'l-rusiim, by Ikhwan al-Safa’, risala no. 41,'* contain- 
ing about 250 mainly philosophical terms, but including some theological 
terms and thus being the first treatise that combines kalam and 
philosophical terms." 

4. Risálat al-hudüd, by Ibn Sina’ (d. 428/1037), containing about 70 terms. 

5. Kitab al-hudüd, by al-Ghazali" (d. 505/1111), containing about 75 terms. 


It is significant that all these philosophical works bear the title hudiid which 
Is not the case in other subjects. The tradition of writing on philosophical terms 
had a long history, and has been revived in our own day, as we see in al- 
Mu jam al-falsafi, published by the Arabic Language Academy in Cairo (1963) 
and Mustalahat al-falsafa, issued by the Supreme Council for Arts and 
Literature (Cairo, 1964). 


Il. Religious terms 

What concerns us here is the terminology related to usal al-fiqh, kalam and 
hadith, the subjects dealt with by the Ibn Furak in his al-Hudid fi 'l-usul. We 
shall deal with hadith first, and then turn to figh and kalam. The question of 
establishing the authenticity and status of ahadith gave rise to the science of 
mustalah al-hadith. Although Shàfi'i dealt with such questions in his Risala, as 
did, among others, Muslim (d. 261/874), in the introduction to his Sahih, 
Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) at the end of his Jami‘, the first author to isolate this 
subject was Abu Muhammad al-Ramahurmuzi (d. c. 360/970) in his al- 
Muhaddith al-fadil. Numerous works in prose and verse have continued to 
appear ever since, of which we need only mention the following: 


Usül 'ilm al-hadith, by al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 405/0104). 

al-Ilma@‘, by al-Qadi 'Ayyad (d. 44/1149). 

Muqaddimat Ibn al-Salah, by “Uthman b. al-Salàh (d. 643/1245). 

al-Bá'ith al-hathith ila ma rifat ‘ultim al-hadith, by Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372). 
Nukhbat al-fikar fi mustalah ahi al-athar, by Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1449). 


It should be noted that mustalah al-hadith is a highly technical subject, 
treatises on which consist mainly of the definitions of terms and classifications 
leading to further definitions. 

As has already been said, figh terminology was the earliest to appear in 
Islamic studies, and usül al-fiqh terminology found more formal expression in 
Shafi''s Risála. Discussion on kalam started in the first century of the Hijra and 
developed to full maturity in the third and fourth centuries. Yet we do not find 
separate works on the Audüd of usül al-fiqh or kalüm before around the middle 
of the fourth century. Technical terms were contained in the body of texts 
written by the main authors in both subjects—Shafi'i and Ash‘ari, for instance. 
It may well be that separate works on terminology in these subjects were written 


? Abii Rida, Rasa'il al-kindi, 19, 165-80; al-A'sam, al-Mustalah, 189—203 In this connexion we 
should mention al-Farabi’s work Kitab al-hurüf. Other works by ‘him, such as Kitab al-alfaz al- 
musta mala fi 'I-mantig and Ihsa’ al-'ulum, are relevant ın regard to the definition of terms. 

3 Abii Rida, Rasa al-kindi, 164 

4 Cairo, 1928, 359-72 

SH M. al-Shafi't (ed), al-Mubin fi sharh alfaz al-hukama' wa-'l-mutakallimin (Cairo, 1983) 

6 A. al-A'sam, al-Mustalah, 56-699; 229—263, see also A M. Goichon, Kitab al-hudüd lı Ibn Sind 
(Cairo, 1963), A. al-'Abd, ın al-hudüd f thalath rasa’il (Cairo, 1978). 
de sam, al-Mustalah, 265-301; al-Ghazali, Mi'yár al-'ilm, ed. H Sharára (Beirut, 1964), 

8 See H M al-Shàáfi1, al-Mubin, 31-2. 
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but are still to be discovered.” The explanation may, in addition, lie in how 
much of a need was felt for separate compilation, in view of the familiarity in 
Islamic life of fiqh terminology and to a large extent—apart from discussion on 
qiyàs and on al-qawá'id al-usiliyya ‘l-lughawiyya—of usül al-fiqh terminology. 
Nor was the need felt, I am inclined to say, for separate works on technical 
terms of kalam in the early stages of its development when the majority of its 
terms were based on Qur'ànic vocabulary, before kalam gradually came to be 
combined with philosophical concepts and terms. The situation is made clearer 
by contrast with philosophy, where an acute need for special treatises on 
technical terms was felt very early. This is demonstrated in the early works, 
mentioned above, of Jabir b. Hayyan and al-Kindi, Jabir in particular stressing 
the great importance of the knowledge of Audüd.? Although early works were 
written on the gharib of the Qur'an and hadith, and lexical treatises, similar to 
those on technical terms, were written on separate subjects such as horses, trees 
and rain,” which should have acted as a model for writing on kalam and usiil 
terms, the fact that many of the extant early works ın this field use the term 
hudüd in their title suggests that the first inspiration for title and format came 
from the treatises of Jabir, al-Kindi, Ikhwaàn al-Safa’ and Ibn Sina. A brief 
account of some of the works on kalam and usül is given below: 


1. Kitab al-zmah fi ‘l-kalimat al-islamiyya ’l-‘arabiyya, by Abū Hatim 
Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi, an Ismá'ili author who died in 322/933. The 
first extant work on kalam terms, this was considered to be the earliest 
work on technical terminology after that of al-Kindi.” It was edited by 
H. F. Hamdani and published in two volumes in Cairo, A.D. 1957-58. 
The preface to the first volume states that the book contains about 400 
items which are religious terms that occur in the Qur’an and hadith or 
were current amongst religious scholars, and that all need to be explained 
(p. 9). As we are dealing here with terms and their definitions (Audüd), it 1s 
necessary to describe some of the features of this important early text. 
Only the second volume is concerned with technical terms. The first 
contains a general discussion on the superiority of Arabic among ' the 
four best languages: Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac and Persian’ (p. 61), and on 
Arabic poetry, etc.; the last twenty pages or so deal generally with Islamic 
names and their meanings. In 229 pages of the second volume the author 
discusses asma’ allah al-husna and 126 pages of the remainder are devoted 
to other kalam terms. The customary lay-out of books on kalam is not 
followed here; instead of the usual limited number of sifat relevant to 
kalam discussions, the author for the greater part deals with ‘ all the most 
beautiful names’, and there is nothing on prophethood. The format is 
not that of hudüd, or definition, but rather that of encyclopaedic 
information. Each terms is dealt with under a separate bab; sometimes 
related terms are grouped together in one explanation and the author 
cites numerous verses (e.g. bab al-wühid al-ahad, n, 32-42). The work was 
clearly not inspired by the philosophical treatises and does not bear the 
title hudüd, or even mustalahat or ta‘rifat: it 1s al-zina fi "I-kalimat al- 
islamiyy 'l-'arabiyya, in fact a genre of its own. 

2. Kitab al-hudüd fi l-usul, by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Furak 
(d. 404/1015). The manuscript published here for the first time 1s to our 
knowledge the first extant work on hudüd proper in religious subjects, 

ibid , 20.‏ فا 
N Mahmüd, Jabir ibn Hayyan (Cairo, 1961), 2‏ ,207 


21 M. M Omar, Muhadarat fi Im al-lugha (Cairo, 1968), 199 
2H. M al-Sháfri, a-Mubin, 26. 
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the first to be written by a Sunni author—the work just discussed, 
however one classifies it, being by an Isma'ili Shr'—and the first to 
combine terms of kalam and usul al-figh. As will be seen later, kalam for 
this Sunni author was related more to usül al-fiqh than to philosophy. It 
should be mentioned here that among current bibliographers and authors 
only F. Sezgin—who does not mention his source—states that this work 
was published in Beirut in 1324 A.H. (A.D. 1906).? We know that another 
work by Ibn Furak, ‘ Muqaddima fi nukat min usül al-figh', in Majmu‘ 
rasa ıl fi usül al-fiqh (1, 1-14), was published in Beirut in that year, but it is 
not on hudiid and is exclusively concerned with usul al-fiqh. Perhaps the 
word usul and the name of Ibn Fürak on the title page led to the wrong 
assumption that this was Kitab al-hudüd. But usul in al-Hudiid is usül al- 
din as well as usül al-fiqh, as we shall see later. Given the content of ‘Kitab 
al-hudiid, it is highly unlikely that anyone would have published it in 
Beirut in 1906 as. being a work on usül al-figh. Be that as it may, no 
evidence has been found to show that Ibn Furak’s Kitab al-hudud was 
printed in Beirut at any time: Brockelmann, like all the Arab biblio- 
graphers and authors, is of the opinion that Kitab al-hudüd 15 still.a 
manuscript. - 

3. al-Hudüd wa- haga’ iq, by al-Sharif ‘Alı b. al-Husayn b. Musa ? (d. 436/ 
1044). This deals solely with kalam terms but shows that the subject was 
beginning to tend towards philosophy.” m 

. al-Muqaddima fi 'I-kalàm, by Abū Jafar al-Tusi (d. 56 

. al-Hudiid wa-'l hágá'ig, by Sharaf al-Din Sa‘id al-Baridi al-Abi (sixth/ 
twelfth century) on the terms of ithna‘ ashari kalam.”' 

6. Risála fi ’'l-hudiid al-musta‘amala fi ‘ilm al-kalam wa usul al-figh wa-’l- 
mantiq, by an unknown author, a manuscript copied in 631/1233, 
no. 115, Institute of Arabic Manuscripts of the Arab League. 

7. al-Mubin fi sharh ma‘Gni alfaz al-hukamà' wa-'l-mutakallimin, by Sayf al- 
Din al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), on the terms of kalam and philosophy. This 
reflects the ‘new kaldm’, al-kalam al-jadid,? connected more to philos- 
ophy than to usul al-fiqh, as was Ibn Furak’s work. Although the word 
does not appear in the title, the work is concerned with hudud andis much . 
more systematic than that of Ibn Furak.?' ) 

8. Hudüd al-alfaz al-mutadàáwala fi usül al-fiqh wa-’l-din, by Shaykh al-Islam 
Zakariyya b. M. al-Ansari (d. 926/1519-20), a manuscript (Dar al-Kutub, 
Egypt), no. 21580B; Brockelmann, S. ri, p. 118, no. 45. 

9. Risdla fi-ma‘Gni "I-hudüd, by al-Ustadh al-Amidi, copied in 1282/1865 in 
92 pages, containing terms of figh/usul/kalam and munàzara.? 


Un A 


This last work, together with those listed under 6 and 8 above, shows the 
continuation of a tradition that began with Ibn Fürak and was carried on by a 
number of authors until recent times—that is, the combining of terms of usul al- 
fiqh, usul al-din and some jadal terminology to show the connexion between 


2 Geschichte des arabischen Schriftums, 1, 611 

^ University of Mash-had, al-Dhikra 'l-alfiyya lı 'I-shaykh al-Tüsi, n (Meshed, 1972), 150-81 

3 ibid., 219-33, al-Trhrani ın his al-Dharr'a, 6, no. 1612, gives al-Baridi as al-Burdi, perhaps a 
printing error 

26 University of Mash-had, al-Dhikra 

27H. M. al-Shafri, al-Mubin, 28. 

8 ibid , 46. 

? al-Mubin was published in Cairo in 1983 in an excellent edition with introduction by Dr 
Hasan ree of Cairo University; in Baghdad by al-A‘sam in his al-Mustalah, 303-88 

al-A'sam, 32. 
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these subjects, even after Kalam al-muta'akhkhirin came more and more into the 
sphere of philosophy, a trend that found its best expression in the tajrid al- 
i‘tigad of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 672/1273)?! 

Perhaps the most recent work on figh/usil al-fiqh terms is al-ta'rifat al- 
fighiyya, by Muhammad Amin al-Ihsan al-Mujaddidi al-Barakati (Dakka, 
1380/1960), in which the author has relied on many previous works listed in his 
introduction. The material is extensive, very clearly arranged, and shows the 
continuing need, especially in non-Arab Muslim countries, for this type of 
work. 


III. General works on terminology 

These contain terms of figh/usiil, and kalám, among many other topics. 
Compilers of such works relied on specialist authors of works on specific 
subjects and in most cases list side by side various definitions of a given term 
common to a number of areas, a method which is particularly useful for 
comparison and distinction. Of this general type we will mention the following: 


1. Mafatih al-‘uliim, referred to earlier, by Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Khwarizmi (d. 387/997). This consists of two parts (maqala). The first 
deals with Islamic Arabic subjects in six sections (abwáàb): fiqh, kalam, 
then nahw, etc., each containing a number of subsections (fusil). The 
second maqûla deals with subjects introduced into Arabic from other 
cultures, such as philosophy, medicine, engineering, music, etc. The two 
parts contain in all 15 sections which include 93 subsections. 

2. Kitab al ta‘rifat, by ‘Ali b. M. al-Sharif al-Jurjàni (d. 816/1413). First 
published by G. Flugel in 1845 and reprinted in Beirut, 1969, this 
contains terms with their definitions in all varieties of subjects arranged 
alphabetically for easy reference (p. 4). 

3. Kashshaf istilahat al-‘ulam wa-'l-funiin, by Muhammad b. ‘Alt al- 
Tahànawi compiled in 1158/1745, an extensive dictionary published in 
India in two volumes (1564 pages) in 1862 and in Cairo in 1963. 

4. Jami'al-'ulum fi'stiláhát al-funün, compiled in 1173/1759 ? by ‘Abd al- 
Nabi b. ‘Abd al-Rasül al-Ahmad Nakiri al-Hindi. This is another 
extensive dictionary on terminology of various subjects, known as Dustür 
al-‘ulama, published in India in four volumes in 1329/1911. 


Kitab al-hudüd fi 'l-usül, by Ibn Fürak 

The title is given on the title page as Kitab al-hudüd fi "-usuül; in the 
introduction the author states he has been asked to dictate hudüdan wa- 
hudûd wa-'l muwdada ‘at. 

I have chosen to use the first title, which is the one adopted by biographers 
and bibliographers as well as by the copier of the manuscript; it is also shorter 
and more directly indicative of the subject matter as borne out by the content, 
the format, and the author's own definition of al-hadd, no. 5 and al-asi, no. 125. 
In praising the book the copier speaks of it as a majmü', but this is clearly not 
meant as a title, and it recalls the description majmiu‘at used earlier by Imam al- 
Haramayn for treatises by Ibn Furak.* In the works on terminology cited we 


Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi and his Tajrid al-'tiqüd. an edition and a study ', by H. M. ‘Abdel Latif,‏ * اذ 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of London, 1977‏ 

32 pp. 5-6 The second maqala was isolated ın a separate risdla of al-Hudüd al-falsafiyya in the 
manuscript discovered by al-A‘sam and published in his al-Mustalah, 205—28 

3 See the introduction to the kashshaf of Tahánawi (Cairo, 1963) p. [d] 

4 al- Burhàn fi usul al-fiqh, 1 (Qatar, 1399/1978), 449 
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note a variety of expressions for the words ‘terms’ and ' definitions’. For the 
first, Ibn Fürak used muwada‘at and 'ibárát da'ira bayn al-'ulamá'; al-Amidi 
used alfaz al-hukamà' wa-'l-mutakallimin; both Jurjāni and Tahanawi used 
istilahat. For ‘ definitions’ Ibn Fürak used hudid (preferred by philosophers 
and the majority of writers on kalam); al-Amidi used sharh ma'üni, as he was 
asked to do, although his material consists of technical definitions; al-Jurjàni 
uses ta rifát, less formal than hudiid, but more commonly used in works on fiqh; 
Tahanawi uses kashshdaf ' revealer of meanings’. 

By usul, Ibn Furak, judging from the content, clearly means usil al-din 
‘theology’ and usal al-figh ‘ jurisprudence’, even though he refers to the latter 
in the introduction as furü' al-din as they relate to al-ahkam al-'amaliyya rather 
than al-ahkam al-i‘tigadiyya which is the domain of theology. The relationship 
between the two types of usul was strong from the beginning: Abu Hanifa’s 
book, al-Figh al-akbar, is on kalàm; the term usüliyyin was, moreover, used for 
scholars of both subjects. We have also seen a continuing tradition of 
combining the terminology of the two subjects, even after kalam had become 
more strongly connected with philosophy. As to the exact designation of kalam, 
it is interesting to note that Ibn Fürak talks of usül al-din, and ‘Abd al-Qahur al- 
Baghdadi calls his book on kalam ' usül al-din ', whereas al-Ghazált has iljam al- 
awümm ‘an ‘ilm al-kalám, and al-Amidi has ghàyat al-marüm fi 'ilm al-kalam; 
while Muhammad ‘Abduh’s book is entitled Risalat al-tawhid. 


The range and circumstances of the writing of the Hudud 

Ibn Fürak's Hudüd contains 133 definitions, each labelled ° hadd’. However, 
he sometimes includes additional material related to a term he has isolated for 
definition with the label ' hadd’ (see 44, 68, 89, 92, 94, 130-32). The result of this 
practice is that we have in the Hudud a much higher figure than the 133 
definitions numbered there.’ Numbers 1-92 are taken up by the definition of 
introductory items in kalam, e.g. 'ilm, nazar, etc. and then terms relating to the 
section known in kalàm as ilahiyyat, with only passing reference to ° reward and 
punishment ’ (which is part of al-sami'yyàát in kalam); 93-8 deal with the section 
on nubawwat (there is nothing on imāma, which became a customary chapter in 
kalar); 99-133 with usül al-fiqh. Under hadd al- ‘illa (133) he brings in 8 terms of 
jadal and defines them, presumably because the discussion of the subtle points 
of 'illa always give rise to debate. 

This distribution of definitions shows that about 74% of the Hudüd is 
actually on kalüm and only 26% can be said to be on الاي‎ al-figh. Thus both 
Brockelmann and Sezgin were wrong to classify Ibn Furak’s work as usul al- 
figh. 

They were no doubt led to do so by the British Museum Catalogue which 
translated the title Kitab al-Hudiid fi 'l-usul as Liber definitionum jurisprudentiae. 
The compiler of the entry, apparently without examining the content of the 
work, clearly understood usul in what had become the more commonly used 
sense of the word, i.e. as usul al-figh. Surprisingly, both Brockelmann and 
Sezgin say the Hudüd is on Hanafi usül; Ibn Furak is well-known as a Shafi‘, in 
spite of the fact that Ibn Qutlübugha includes him in his Tûj al-tardjim on 
Hanafi tabaqát. But by comparison with the several pages Subki dedicates to 
Ibn Fürak in his Shafi't tabagat, Ibn Qutlübugha devotes less than three lines to 


. 35 See A S al-Nashshar, Mandhy al-bahth ‘md mufakkiri al-islam (Beirut, 1984), 99; Sa‘d al-Din 
al-Taftázani, Sharh al-'aqà'id al-nasafiyya (Damascus, 1974), 4-5. 
6 Incidentally, the only work we have before Ibn Fürak that repeats the word kadd with every 
new entry is Risálat al-hudiid, by Jabir b Hayyàn 
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the subject (no. 185), with no bibliography, and gives Ibn Fürak's name merely 
as Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Wa‘iz al-Isfahani. Perhaps ıt was this that led 
Brocklemann and Sezgin to their conclusion. It is possible, too, that someone 
was influenced by an inscription in the margin of the back page of the 
manuscript of Kitab al-hudud which states that its owner was a Hanafi judge. 
The fact 1s that Ibn Furak's other work (the mugaddima mentioned above) is 
definitely on Shāfi usül and, as we shall see, some of the material there is 
identical with that in the Hudud. (See also hadd no. 112 and footnote.) 

After praising God and. invoking His blessing and peace upon the Prophet 
and his family, Ibn Furak addresses his students: 


سألتم أدام الله توفيقكم JH ol‏ عليكم حدودا ومواضعات clas‏ عيارات دائرة بين العلاء بأصول الدين وفروعه › 
مما ارتضاه شيوخنا (رح) وقام الدليل عندي بصحتهاء وأوجزها ليقرب تناويها ويشهل حفظهاء فأجبتكم إلى ذلك 
رغبة d‏ الثواب وجزيل الاجر عند oui‏ فاقول» aly‏ 5504( للصواب: 


* As you have asked me—may God continue to guide you!—to dictate to 
you some definitions, terms, and meanings of expressions current amongst 
scholars of theology and shari‘a, such as have been accepted by our teachers, 
the validity of which I consider well established, and to make them brief so 
that they may be accessible and easily memorized. I respond to your request 
desiring thereby the reward from God and bounteous recompense when we 
return to Him. Thus I say—and God is the One who guides (us) to what is 
correct .... 


This suggests that the Hudiud was written when Ibn Furak settled in 
Nishapur and was teaching there in the school built for him, from which a 
number of pupils in kalam and usül al-fiqh graduated under his tutelage.” It was 
Written to meet a need felt by his pupils, and it was they who suggested the form 
and the word hudiud, probably inspired by the form and word already used by 
philosophers like Jabir b. Hayyan and al-Kindi. It is not unlikely that ‘ibarat 
dà ira bayn al- ‘ulama’ bi-usül al-din wa-furü'ih mimma rtadah shuyakhuná meant 
that such terms, at least among the Sunni Ash'ari, were at that stage being 
isolated and defined by Ibn Fürak for the first time in this form. ' Such as have 
been accepted by our teachers’ may be understood in the light of the fact that 
writings of Shri terms appeared first. The concise style and considered opinion 
of the master would seem to confirm that the author wrote the Hudid at the 
stage we have suggested. From a comparison made in the footnotes to the 
Arabic text between some of Ibn Furak’s definitions and those given by other 
authors we can see the conciseness, clarity and effective use of language which 
marks the text of the Hudiid and fits the purpose he had in mind: ‘ to make them 
brief so that they may be accessible and easily memorized ’. 


The attribution of Kitab al-hudid 

We have only one manuscript copy of the Hudud, but its attribution to Ibn 
Furak is confirmed by a number of factors. It is agreed by all biographers that 
he was a scholar and author of books on usül, and al-Hudüd in particular has 
been named as being his. Examples of material and ideas in the Hudüd appear, 
sometimes verbatim, in other works by him, such as the Mugaddima, or are 
attributed to him in the works of early writers, including al-Qushayri, who was a 


37 [bn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftart (Damascus, 1347/1928), 232, Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum 
al-zahira (Cairo, 1933), iv, 240) 
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pupil of Ibn Furak, Imam al-Haramayn and Subki.** Moreover, the Ash‘arite 
spirit of this work, in which he set out to give the definition of terms ' such as 
have been accepted by our teachers’ is similar to that of his Kitab mushkil al- 
hadith wa-bayanih where he set out to refute the views of such ° deviators ' as al- 
Jahmiyya wa-'l-mu'tazila wa-’l-khdwariy wa-'l-rafida wa-'l jismiyya.” 

It should be remembered that the manuscript copy we have of the Hudiud 
belonged to a man learned in usul, a Yemeni qadr who writes on the back page 
that he himself had ‘ copied it for his own use and for whoever came after him as 
God willed '. He considered himself greatly favoured to have possession of this 
work of Ibn Furak. More important is the fact that it was fortunately copied 
from an origmal, compared with at least one other copy, possibly more, and 
then checked carefully, as the copier states on the title page: 


بلغ مطابقة من أوله الى ood‏ جهد الطاقة 
بلغ مقابلة من أوله إلى آخره Y‏ ه. and on the last page:‏ 
the copier has added‏ *'— ركب ولاب ,ثم راب In five instances, on folios‏ 
words which he had clearly missed in the first instance, then inserted the sign of‏ 
correction (€? : It ts clear from nn. \£, Y3, o£, o3, V, 4° in our edited text‏ 


that the copier had more than one original to compare with. He gives the 
author's full name on the title page and at the beginning of the text. So what we 
in fact have here is not an ordinary single copy of a manuscript but one that had 
been carefully checked by a scholar against other copies. All these factors taken 
together leave little room for doubt as to Ibn Furak’s authorship of this text. 


The significance of Kitàb al-hudud 

The importance of this text, published here for the first time, lies firstly in the 
fact that it is, as far as we know, the first book of definitions written by a Sunni 
Ash'arite scholar. It lies outside the scope of this article and the space available 
to give a full account of the Ash'arite theological stance in comparison with 
Mu'tazilism and Shr'ism with reference to works by Muslim and European 
authors. Our remarks here are intehded to give an idea of Ibn Furak’s 
standpoint on the Audid in particular: it is hoped that the works referred to in 
this section and in the footnotes to the Arabic text give a sufficient basis for 
expansion. 

The difference between al-Hudud and the Shri works is obvious. We need 
only to compare Ibn Furak’s definition of iman (61-2) with that given by Shirl 
authors in the works on definitions cited above. Ibn Furak defines màn merely 
as knowledge of God (in which belief is implied), whereas the Shri author adds 
knowledge of the Prophet and of the Imams as stipulated in usül al-din.” Shi'1 
texts also include definitions of Imam and Imamiyya ^' and Ibn Furak has no 
place for either. His simple definition of taqiyya (79) as ° fear of doing an act or 


38 See for instance, al-Rısãla '"I-qushayriyya (Cairo, 1972), 661-2; al- Burhan fi-usül al-fiqh (Qatar, 
1399/1978), 354—5, 820, Tabagdt al-shafi'tyya (Cairo, 1966), Iv, 134-5, Kitab al-hudüd, nos. 93-4, 
112 In Hudiüd no. 17 Ibn Furak talks of God as al-rabb, using a Qur'ánic word, rather than wajib al- 
wujud, as did later theologians That this 1s his standpoint ıs confirmed by his views as cited by ‘Ali 
“Umar al-Sakunt in ‘Uyiin al-mundzarat (University of Tunis, 1976), 277-8 Compare also Hudüd 
109 with p. 9 in the Muqaddima of Ibn Fürak; 111-12 with p 5, 113 with p. 10; 114, 128 with p 6, 
where we find wording identical with Hudid 113, and almost so with 112 We find also these same 
ideas of Ibn Fürak's expressed in Hudtid 112-13, and attributed to him ın al- Burhan of Imam al- 
Haramayn, 1, 449-50, which m this case confirms Ibn Furak’s Shafi’ rather than Hanafi standpoint. 
Compare also nn 47-8 below. 

? Kitab mushkul al-hadith, 4 

4 al-Dhikra ‘t-alfiyya lı ‘l-shaykh al-Tüsi, n, 219. 

4l ibid , 153, 240 
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abstaining from it ' makes it different from the technical Shi'i tagiyya, which has 
special significance for the Shi‘is and is regarded by some as their distinguishing 
feature.*? 

In many instances the Hudüd clearly shows Ibn Fürak as an Ash'arite whose 
opinions differ from those of Mu'tazila. In the definition of al-'alim (2), for 
instance, he considers the sifät as being ghayr al-dhàt. He also defines al-shay' 
(13) as being a/-mawjüd, whereas to the Mu'tazila, it is that which will happen, 
even though it does not yet exist, because it is implied in the knowledge of God. 
Ibn Fürak emphasizes his opinion by saying alma dum (14) laysa bi-shay'. His 
Ash'arite definition of Kasb (19) clearly differs from the Mu'tazilite view.? The 
same can be said of his opinion on ‘ what can be seen’ (57) according to which 
God can be seen.^ Similarly, his definition of ‘ad/ (87 and see 85) is different 
from that of the Mu'atazila, on which they built their belief that it 1s an 
obligation on God to do what is beneficial to man. Finally he expresses the 
Ash'arite view (explicitly saying ° ‘ala 'l-sadid min madhhabiná ") when he gives 
for the meaning of kalam, al-kalam al-nafsi (under 95). 

Secondly, Ibn Fürak's Hudüud is significant in that it combines terms of 
kalàm and usul al-fiqh. This was in an early phase of kalám (al-kalam al- 
gadim).^ An example of the strong early connexion between kalam and fiqh has 
been seen in Abü Hanifa’s book on the theology, al-Fiqh al-akbar. There are 
also two recognized approaches in usül al-fiqh; the first is tarigat al-mutakallimin 
or al-sháfi'iyya; the second, tarigat al-fuqahá' or al-ahnaf’ Biographers often 
talked of a scholar as being a master of a/-aslayn, and of the connexion between 
usül al-fiqh and usiil al-din as like that between a branch and a stem. Early 
scholars like Ibn Fürak, and other authors who followed his approach, e.g. Ibn 
Taymiya, seem to have wished to relate usul al-din to usül al-figh and to avoid 
the approach of the Greek logicians (of which Ibn Taymiya wrote a refutation), 
unlike other authors, such as al-Ghazali, al-Razi, and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi. 

The fact that the Hudud is an example of the early kalàm is confirmed by the 
introductory terms, which deal with al- ‘ilm and al-nazar, etc. These are also to 
be found in the works of such early authors on kaldm as al-Bàgillani, ‘Abdel- 
Qahir al-Baghdadi, whereas later works usually begin with more philosophical 
terms, such as al-wujüd wa-'l ‘adam or al-ashkal al-arba'a, as we see in Tüsr's 
tajrid," or combine the earlier terms of ‘lm, nazar, etc. with those of philo- 
sophy, as did al-Razi in his Muhassal afkar al-mutaqaddimin wa- muta akhirin. 
It 15, moreover, noticeable that most of the terms Ibn Furak defined are of 
Qur’anic origin, e.g. ‘ilm (1), nazar (6), kasb (19), ibtida’ and i'ada (35-36), 
rather than derived from Greek philosophy. From no. 58 to no. 100, for 
instance (i.e. 42 terms), there are only four that can be said to be non-Qur'anic 
(70, 73, 77, 90). Thus the proportion of Qur'anic words is not less than 9095. 
This contrasts sharply with al-Mubin, by al-Amidi, where the percentage is 
clearly much lower. A comparison between al-Hudiid of Ibn Furak and al- 
Mubin of al-Amidi (which is on philosophical and kalàm terms) ıs interesting: 
the former has 133 definitions, 98 of which are kalam; the latter has 223 
definitions. Of the 98 on kalüm in the Hudüd only 26 (20%) can be found in al- 


42 See * Takiya’, ET; Razî, Muhassal afkar al-mutagaddimin wa-'l-muta’akhkhirin (Beirut, 1984), 


65-6 

4 See al-Amidi, Gháyat al-maràám fi ‘lm al-kalàám (Cairo, 1971), 206-7 

“ibid , 156-67. For a general view of the Mu'tazilite theology see the ET 

^ We have seen earlier that this combination was continued later by a number of authors 

^5 For the two types see Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima (Beirut, 1886), 465-6, al-Taftazani, Sharh al- 
'aqá id al-nasafiyya, 5-6 

47 A. Khallaf, Jim usül al-fiqh, 18 

4 See H. M. Shafi'i, al-Mubin, 566-92 
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Mubin. al-Amidi died 230 years after Ibn Furak and both men were Sunni 
authors. Our comparison here may serve as an indication of how far ' the new 
kalam’ had moved towards adopting philosophical terminology. 

Another feature indicating the early date of the Hudud is the components 
Ibn Fürak uses to make up his definition. Sometimes he merely gives one word, 
as in nos. 13, 26 and 31. What we have here is certainly not the Aristotelian 
Perfect, or even Imperfect, Definition, which is concerned with the essence or 
quiddity of a thing; the definition of early usüliyyin seeks merely to distinguish a 
thing from what is other than it (see no. 5).” 

al-Hudüd, then, provides a good example of early kalam. We may none the 
less discern a trace of philosophical influence upon it. I have already argued that 
the title and, I think, the format, were inspired by work on philosophical Audüd. 
Ibn Furak includes al-jawhar (20) and al-‘arad (23) for definition, but the 
number of such terms is very small and they have become well known to 
scholars. Ibn Fürak clearly chose not to go deeper in this direction; thus under 
his definition of al-‘illa (132) he noted how al-‘ilal al-shar ‘iyya are different from 
al-'ilal al-'agliyya; the latter concept is philosophical, discussed in later kalam by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi..° The fact remains, however, that the Hudüd is dis- 
tinguished in being the earliest extant book of definitions of early Sunni kalam, 
which it combines with usül al-fiqh. 


Ibn Furak’s life and works 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Furak al-Ansari al-Isbahani, was 
born about 330/941, perhaps in Isfahan. Not much is known about his early life. 
He studied Ash‘arite kalam under ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘afar al-Isbahani, and became 
a scholar of kalam, usül al-figh, tafsir, hadith and grammar, as well as a 
celebrated preacher. From Iraq he went to Rayy and there he aroused the 
enmity of ahi al-bida' who defamed and slandered him, upon which a delegation 
of admirers requested al-Amir Nasir al-Dawla Abt ’l-Hasan M. b. Ibrahim to 
write to Ibn Fürak to invite him to Nishapur; there he built him a house and a 
school from which a number of fuqahàá' graduated. Among those who narrated 
hadith on his authority were Abi Bakr al-Bayhaqi, Abu 'l-Qàsim al-Qushayri 
and Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘ Ali b. Khalaf. His biographers tell stories that testify 
to his piety and to the high esteem in which he was held by pupils and audience. 
He was also involved in much fierce dispute with members of the Karramiyya 
sect who were probably responsible for his being summoned to Ghazna by 
Sultan Mahmud, to whom it was alleged that Ibn Fürak was a heretic who 
believed that the Prophet Muhammad was dead in his grave and that his 
Prophethood had ceased. Upon hearing Ibn Fürak's denial of all this the sultan 
showed him generosity and ordered that he be returned in honour to his home 
in Nishapur. On his way back Ibn Fürak is said to have been poisoned and he 
died in 406/1015; his body was carried to Nishapur and buried at Hira, where 
his grave became something of a shrine. 

Numerous bio/bibliographies of Ibn Fürak have been compiled, and 
perhaps the most important source is Ibn ‘Asakir (465/1072) in his tabyin, to 
which subsequent authors, such as al-Qifti (646/1248), Ibn Khallikàn (681/ 
1262), and Safadi (764/1362) have not added anything new. al-Subki (771/369) 
in his Tabaqat al-Sháfi'iyya brought useful information, while Ibn Taghribirdi 
(874/1469), Ibn al-‘Imad (1089/1678), then Brockelmann, S. 1, 277—8, Sezgin, 1, 


® See A. S. Al-Nashshàr, Mandhy al-bahth, 102-4 
9 ibid., 579-81 
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610-11, and EL, (new ed.), m, 766-7, and all modern Arab bibliographers have 
repeated the earlier material. 

Ibn Fürak was an important Ash'ari theologian of the second generation 
after ‘Abu 'l-Hasan al-Ash'ari and was in fact responsible for the best available 
bibliography of al-Ash'arr's works, which was preserved by Ibn 'Asakir in his 
tabyin?! Reference to Ibn Furak's ideas on kalám and usül al-fiqh and other 
subjects are found in such early works as al-Risdla 'I-Qushayriyya by his pupil 
al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) (about 20 references) and al-Burhdan fi usul al-fiqh, by 
Imam al-Haramayn ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abdallah (d. 478/1088) (8 references). 
His views on usül al-fiqh were quoted by such important authors on usül as al- 
Isnawi, al-Baydawi and Ibn al-Subki.? 

Ibn Fürak's works are said by his biographers to have numbered about a 
hundred. Most seem to have been short treatises (in al-Burhan, 1, 449, Imam al- 
Haramayn referred to Ibn Furak’s majmü'at) and most have unfortunately been 
lost. Of particular importance are the following: 


Kitab mushkil al-hadith wa-bayGnih (with variations in the title), Hyderabad, 

1362/1943, 241 pp.; partially translated into German under the title Bayan 

Muskil al-Ahddit by R. Kobert (not R. A. Robert, as in Sezgin), Analecta 

Orientalia, 22, 1941. This is the better-known work of Ibn Furak, in which 

he attempts to explain difficult phrases in the hadith which were claimed to 

imply anthropomorphism and, at the same time, to refute the views of the 

Jahmites, Mu'tazilites, Rafidites and others.” 

Kitab al-Hudüd fi '-usül, the manuscript edited here. 

Muqaddima fi nukat min usul al-fiqh, Beirut, 1324/1906, 14 pp. 

al-Nizüàmi fi usül al-din, which he wrote for al-wazir Nizam al-Mulk, 
Ayasofia 2378, 156 fols. 790 A.H. 

Mujarrad magalat Abi "I-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, ‘Arif Hikmat, Medina; ed. D. 
Gimaret, Beirut, 1987. 

Tafsir al-Qur’an, Feyzallah 50, m, c. 200 fols. 


The manuscript the Kitab al-Hudüd 

To sum up, the manuscript copy of the Hudüd edited here (British Museum 
MS no. 421, Add. 9383/7) dates back to 988 A.H. (not 991 as in Sezgin) and was 
owned by Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hamawi al-Hanafi, a qàdi in the Yemen. It 
consists of 13 fols. (51—63), including the title page. The main text pages include 
15 lines each, written in good, clear naskh (copies of the title page, the beginning 
of the manuscript and of the final page are reproduced here by way of example). 
I have already mentioned how meticulous the copier was, how the manuscript 
was checked throughout and compared to at least one other original. In the 
present edition I have followed modern orthographic conventions, supplied 
serial numbers for the hudüd as well as an Arabic index at the end. The index 
includes the terms Ibn Fürak isolated for definition under hadd and these are 
followed by their numbers. It also includes terms which occur in the body of his 
text, but which he did not isolate under hadd, and these are followed by the 
number of the page of the Arabic text on which they occur. 


5! Tabyin kadhib al-muftari . . ., 126-7, 136. 

52 See index of al-Risdla al-Qushayriyya; al-Burhan fi-usül al fiqh 

533 A. M. al-Maràghi al-Fath al-mubin fi tabagàt al-usiliyyin (Cairo, n.d.) 1, 239. 
54 See article on Ibn Fürak in EL 


کا اس anal!‏ ود فی الأصول 


تأليف الشيخالامام العام العلامةالأستاذ أبي بكر C)‏ محمد بن الحسن 
وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد وآله وصحيه ا 


بسماللهالرحمنالرحيم 


iY‏ قال الشيخ الإمام العلامة أبو بكر CO‏ محمد [ بن الحسن بن فُورك » رحمه الله تعالى 
أمين : الحمد لله حمد معتقد توحيده ومستدع مزيده > وصلواته على خيرته من 
أنبيائه (Y)‏ وصفوته من أوليائه محمد نبیه › وعلى آله وسلامه . 


سألتم alal‏ الله توفيقكم أن أملى عليكم lo a.‏ ومواضعات ومعائي عبارات دائرة بين 
العلماء بأصول الدين وفروعه Lec‏ ارتضاه شيوخنا (رح) (E)‏ وقام الدليل عندي 
بصحتها C‏ وأوجزها ليقرب تناولها jT‏ حفظها í‏ فأجبتكم إلى ذلك t‏ رغبة في 
الغواب وجزيل الأجر عند المآب . فأقول « والله الهادي للصواب : 


)1( حد العلم : معرفة المعلوم على ما هو به )0( 
)2( حد العالم : من ey‏ بذاته e gle‏ والقول في الصفات ÉAN‏ الموجية.لللاحكام a phi‏ 


. في الاصل مزيادة "بن" قبل محمد › والمحيح حذفها‎ )١( 

. بزيادة "بن" قبل محمد ؛ والصحيح حذفها‎ eel في‎ (Y) 

O‏ في uu‏ "أنبيايه" و "uua,‏ . . "دايرة" الخ على طريقة DU‏ في تسهيل الهمزة بكتابتها ياء أو حذفها كما في 
“ada‏ و "طرو" بدلا من og le”‏ الشك"؛ وجرى التاسخ على هذا في النص كله . 

. رحمهم الله « وقي الاصل وضعت "رح" فوق المكتوب على السطر‎ (C) 

(o)‏ قارن هذا الوضوح والاختصار مما في " المين" للآمدي deum?‏ معنى في النفس حصولا لا يتطرق اليه احتمال كونه على وجه 
غير الوجه الذي حصل عليه ". 
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EON pro Y 
+ نيه على سو‎ 


or 4 8 5 - 5 w 
حد العلم الضروري ؛ هو ما وجد بذات المخلوق من العلوم من غير تعقب ريب فيه‎ (Y) 
A) ages عرفا‎ 
طروء الشكوك عليه‎ guasg حد العلم الكسبي )204 هو الذي يتضمنه النظر الصحيح‎ (4) 
. مما جاز وجوده عرفا وعهدا‎ (9 pull فى‎ 


)5( حد الحد : هو القول المميز بين المحدود وبين ما ليس منه بسبيل 02 l‏ 
(6) حد النظر : SG‏ القلب وتأمله فى المنظور فيه . 


)7( حد العقل QU‏ ؛ هو البدائه من العلوم التي لا يشرك في علمها العاقلون البهائم › 


I SEU 


)8( حد الدليل ٠‏ هو كل ما أمكن أن Jua‏ بصحيح النظر فيه إلى معرفة ما play Y‏ 
باضطرار gaye‏ على ضربين : عقلي ووضعي t‏ 


sod (9)‏ العقلى ١‏ ما دل على المطلوب بوصف هو ue ade‏ مفتقرة OD‏ إلى تواضع 
واصطلاح . 


)9( يشير بهذا الى رأي الأشاعرة وهو أن العلم مغاير للذات وليس عينها كما يقول الممتزلة ٠‏ وأن إثيات عالم وقادر وسميع وبصير 
يتضمن إثبات الملم والقدرة صفات قدية قائمة بالذات c‏ وقد ذكر قبل ذلك "ما ارتضاه شيوخنا" . ولنلاحظ هنا ما ذكره في حد 
tiall‏ (38). 

uus (V)‏ أنه ضروري كما ذكر الباقلائي في التمهيد (بيروت ٠۹۵۷‏ ص (Y‏ أنه يلزم نفس المظوق لزوما لا يمكنه الخروج عته 
ولا الانفكاك منه ولا Las‏ له الشك في متعلقه ولا الارتياب به . 

الدين الطوسي "كتاب التجريد باب Y‏ فصل "١‏ . 

. لعله يقصد بالثاني ثاتي الوقتين‎ (A) 

)٠١(‏ يوافق هذا ما هو مشهور في كتب أبي الحسن الاشعري والقاضي أبي بكر وأبي اسحاق وابن فورك : انظر مناهج البحث 
للنشار ص Y Y‏ اما ابن سينا فيذكر ما قاله أرسطو من ان ael‏ هو الدال على ماهية الشئ . أنظر "المصطلح الفلسفي" للاعسم 
س -YTA‏ 

)508 في fae eel"‏ ص ul," ١-٠٠١‏ المقل ath‏ يطلق باحد عشر اعتبارا منها واحد جوهري والباقي أعراض 


)11( سقطت كلمة "النوم” من الأصل سهوا Led‏ يبدو . 
Jom)‏ أيضا ان يكون "منتقر” . 
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. افتقر إلى تصب ناصب ووضع واضع‎ Let وحد الوضعي‎ (I0) 


(11) حد الشاهد + هو المعلوم للمستدل به | قبل العلم Jat‏ عليه » سواءاً علم ضرورة 
أو استدلالاً . 


)12( حد الغائب :ما يتوصل سل إلى معرفته بتأمل CO‏ حال ما علم قبله . 

(13) حد الشيء ؛ هو الموجود Q0).‏ 

)14( حد المعدوم : هو الذي ليس بشئى . 

)15( حد القديم : هو المتقدم في الوجود على غيره بشرط المبالغة . 

)16( حد Gud!‏ : ما وجد عن أول . الحادث والمحدث سواء » وقد مضى حده LOI‏ 


(17) حد الفعل : هوا شرع الذات » وكونه لذلك OY)‏ لايتعلق إلا بالرب سبحائه (OA)‏ 
المبتدع لسائر الحوادث والأعيان . 


)18( حد إحكام الفعل وإتقائه واتساقه وانتظامه :هو جعله شيئاً بعد أن كان معدوماً . 


(19) حد SI‏ ؛ هو حال وحكم "يتصرف به القادر Ua‏ عند تعلق قدرته الحادثة 
بالمقدور به ON‏ 


الترك من قبيل ما يكسيه العباد « وهو KHI‏ الحاصل لمن يصح منه حصول ضده 
بدلا منه . 


Qt)‏ في الاصل فوقها حرف وفي الهاسش "بتأصل" و الناسخ يشير بذلك الى ما في غير الاممل الذي نقل عنه wh‏ في نسخة 
أخرى "بتأصل" . 

)10( يقول الاشاعرة بهذا في الاستدلال على جواز رؤية الله بالأبصار . انطر التمهيد لباقلاني - ص SM‏ 

)1( مضی في تفس الید . 

. أي کون الفعل للمحترع الذات قنط يقصره على الله‎ OY) 

(A)‏ يستعمل اسم لرب" اما المتأخرون من المتكلمين فيقولون "واجب الوجود" أو غير ذلك » ونشير هنا إلى موقفه الذي عبر 
عنه حين سئل عن ألفاظ تجري على ألسن العامة وليس لها ذكر في الكتاب ولا في السنة هل يجوز اطلاقها على الله أم لا ؟ فاجاب 
أن كان لفظ ذلك مجمعا عليه عند الامة جاز اطلاقه (عيون المناطرات للسكوتي ص ۷۸؟) . 

)14( قارن'غاية المرام للآمدي ص ۲۲۲ "المقدور بالتدرة الحادثة ؛ وقيل هو المقدور القائم بجحل القدرة ". 
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(20) حد الجوهر t‏ هو ما يقبل من كل جنس من أجناس الأعراض e‏ | واحدا > مالم 
يؤد إلى CUT) akali‏ 


(21) حد الجسم : هو المؤلف . 


(22) حد الصورة ؛ هو التأليف في المصور ثم إن أطلقت الصورة على المصور كان limi‏ 
وتوسعا كما يُقال للموهوب La‏ وللمسروق سَرقة . 


)23( حد العرض ؛ هو الذي يعرض في الجواهر ولا يصح بقاؤه . 
(24) حد الاجتماع (O)‏ + هو تّماس جوهرين بحيث لا يصح أن يتوسطهما ثالث Laag‏ 
على ما Ga‏ عليه : 


)25( حد الاقتراق + هو حصول جوهرين في محاذيين غير مُتماسين Lonag‏ بحيث يصح أن 
يكون بينهما ثالث . 


)26( حد الحركة : هو الزوال )0( 
(27) حد السكون : هو الكَوْن الذي لم يتقدمه کون مُخالف له بلا Q9). Glad‏ 


(28) حد الكؤن : هو المعنى الذي paras‏ الكائن بحيز وجهة › أو ما يقدر تقدير 
الجهة CO‏ 


)29( حد التعاقب : هو أن الشئ من الأغراض ae gr‏ بُعقب الآخرٌ بلا فصل . 


» ۵٠ - YES قارن هذا التعريف المختصر للجوهر ثم للمرض 23 بكلام ابن سيا المطول عنهما في كتاب الأعسم ص‎ )۲١( 
. حيث يتحدث عن الجومر على أصول الحكماء ثم على اصول المتكلمين‎ ١6١ ص‎ esl وكذا بكلام الآمدي في‎ 

. بس ان عرف العرض عرف أقسامه الاربعة بعده‎ CY 

. AAY عند الكندي تبدل حال الذات ؛ الأعسم ص‎ (YY) 

(؟؟) قارن تعريف الغزالي المطول : السكون هو عدم الحركة فيما من شأنه أن يتحرك بأن يكون هو في حالة واحدة من الكم 
والكيف والأين والوضع زمانا ؛ فيوجد عليه في آنين . "المسطلح الفلسقي" الاعسم » ص ۲۹۷ . 

(16). خروج شى ما من العدم الى الوجود دفعة واحدة لا يسيرا يسيرا‎ ٠-٠٠١ ص‎ cel قارن بالكون عند الأمدي في‎ (xt) 


abe 


5 
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PP $5 7 2.025 $ - à é a 55 
وجاز‎ » Glee وقام مَقَامَهُ وناب‎ e كل شيئين سد أحدهما مسد الآخر‎ ٠: حد المثلين‎ )30( 
. عليه من الوصف ما يجوز عليه واستحال عليه ما يستحيل عليه‎ 


)31( حد الخلاقين : E‏ 


)32( حد الغَيرين : ما جاز مغايرةٌ أحد الشيئين للآخر إما بزمائين أو مكائين أو بحدوث 
أو تقدم n‏ وجود et hadal‏ عدم Ja»‏ الآخر 8 


)33( حد الضدين ١‏ ما يتنافيان في المحل الواحد في الزمن الواحد من جهة الحُدوث » وقد 
يكونان مثلین أو مختلفين . 

)34( حد البدلين ؛ أن يكونا ضدين وأن يكون Lagla‏ واحدا Q9 asl, Lagas‏ . 

(35) حد الابتداء ya:‏ افتتاح الوجود . 

)36( حد الإعادة + هو الحدوث بعد وجود كان قد تقدم MES,‏ عدم بينهما . 


(37) حد القائم بنفسه :هو pibadi‏ عن المحل uae,‏ .09 


" ¢ 25 
0 


OS وليس‎ Rio هذا كل وَصف‎ uo » | EN حد الوّصف : هو القول الدَالَ على‎ G9) 


صفة وصفاً (1Y)‏ . 
)40( حد الباقي c‏ هو الكائن yet‏ حدوث . 


(41) حد القّئاء * هو الإعدام » فاذا اتصفت بذلك الجواهر كان قطع الأكوان عنها والصفات 
التي لا يصح وجودها Y)‏ وهي حاصلة لها » فإذا اتصمّت بذلك الأعراض كانت فانية 
سوم VE‏ 09 
(vo)‏ في "ael! Jeol‏ على الوقف. 
)1( في القيام بالنفس والقيام بالغير انظرغاية المرام ص ٠۹۸‏ ل 


. 2 am انظر‎ (TY) 
. سوم أي عدم‎ (tA) 
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)42( حد القدرة : ما أوجبت USS‏ للقادر (C9)‏ , 
)43( وبها حد الإرادة : وهي مشيئة متجدّدة أو إعدام لمعدم 0 


(44) حد الكراهة : هي الإرادة بأن لا يكون ما يصح وجوده بدلا من عدمه . رضى 
الله عن المؤمدين هسو dl]‏ أن EIL, es‏ تعالى على 92( الكفار هو 
إرادته أن يعاقبهم « وكذلك مَحَبته سبحانه ورحمته وولايته على الوجه الذي 
ذكرناه في الرضى » lae,‏ وغضبه هو gat‏ السخط ٠‏ وكل ذلك من اوصاف 


« sal) yl 

)45( حد الشهوة : هو الإرادة للانتفاع . 

(46) حد التمني ٠‏ | هو الإرادةٌ التي لا يعم OF‏ مرادها يقم أو لا يقع . 

ax (47)‏ المحال : كل كلام أحيل عن جهته وعدل به عن سنته d.‏ يُقال لاجتماع 
الضدين إنه محال Veces‏ بذلك ٠‏ فإن مَعنَى الضدين هو أن لا يوجدا S‏ كما أن 
وجود Ty‏ فى الوقت الماضى يستحيل وجوده مع وجود EUR‏ 


)48( حد الحياة : هو ما يصح بوجودها إد راك yall‏ (59) . 


$ 2. 5 23 e or. 2 tee 
حد الموت : هو ما يستحيل ثبوت الحمياة معه ولا يتوقف ثبوته على تقدم حياة‎ (49) 
. عليه‎ 


)50( حد الأجل : هو الوقت 


e* - 


النهاية ترجع حقيقتها إلى age ELS‏ . وقد ترجع أيضا إلى نفي ما زاد على الوجود » 


(YA)‏ كانت المصطلحات السابقة متملقة بالمباحث التمهيدية في علم الكلام حول النظر والعالم وأحوالي وما بلي مصطلحات تتملق 
بالمباحث الأصلية في ple‏ الكلام . 

(0؟) هي عند الآمدي في ef‏ ص ١٠١‏ معنى يوجب تخصيص الحادث بزمان دون زمان '. 

)1( في الأسل "عن 


۵ب 
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وقد ترجع Lal‏ إلى تفي مازاد على الواحد . وقد يطلق على gyll‏ أنه مناه في 
الذات ومعناه انه لا يقوم إلا بالجوهر . 


)51( حد الكمون : هو الاستتار . 
)52( حد الظهور : هو الانكشاف › 


000 ل م 


وهما من صفات الجواهر |5 هما مماسة 5s,‏ . | والممانة di alie‏ وتلا 
على الأعراض . 


(53) حد الخلول : هو الكون في المكان والاعتماد عليه والسكون فيه e‏ ومنه قولهم حل 
الماء في الجب وحل Gaal‏ في القارورة « وذلك من صفات الجواهر . 


(54) حد الملاء : أن يكون أمكنة مشغولة » في JE‏ جزء كائن OT) Jeu‏ 
Ea )55(‏ : هو أن يكون أمكنة فارغة ليست مشغولة بكائنات . 

(56) حد المرئى : ما تَعَلَقَتَ رؤية الرائي به . 

EA‏ ل م 

)58( حد الواحد : هو الشئ الذي لا ينقسم ولا يُتجزأ . 


)59( حد التوحيد C)‏ هو العلم ob‏ الله تعالى )70( واحد موصوف بصفاته التي هو 


(dle‏ أنه jeu‏ للعالم لا ثاني له ولا ا لمن قل ذلك رس قلف وار 
xb‏ توحيد . 


1 enl في‎ (vv) الحياة فعيارة عن مبدأ في النوع هو مصدر الأفعال المختلفة‎ uly ver قارن بالآمدي في "المبين” ص‎ (TY) 
. ۲۹۷ والغزالي في حدوده 'الأعسم .ص‎ . TO الملآن والصحيح ما اخترناه . وقد تناول الآمدي الخلاء والملاء في غاية المرام ص‎ 
(13) ta انظر التعليق على حد‎ (Yt) 

. 1١8 حد التوحيد ؛ قارن با في فهرس التمهيد للباقلاني ص‎ "ce" عند الأمدي في‎ a£ Y(Yo) 

)19( فوتها في الاصل )>( uus‏ أنها من لسخة أخرى . 
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)60( حد الموحد ١العالم‏ بكونه على ما ذكرناه padly‏ عنه بأنه كذلك . 


ae. )61(‏ الإيان : هو العلم بالله سبحائه وتعالى | وتَصُديق القلب وإقراره 
مقن له 0 


rre qi E E oe) 


)63( حد Guill‏ : هو الخروج عن الطاعة « وكل كُفْر فسق . وليس كل فسق كفرا . 
وكذلك الخروج عن الطاعة يكون استحلالاً وماليس باستحلال » فإن كان استحلالاً 


فهو كفر على ما قدمناه » وإن كان leg d‏ عن الطاعة بعصيان من غير استحلال 


وكُفران لم يكن ذلك 1,6 09 ولا VLN‏ 
:)64( حد النفاق : هو إظهار الشئ بخلاف ما في الضمير . 
(65) حد الإلحاد : هو الخروج عن الحق » وكذلك المروق . 
a> (66)‏ الفجور : هو اليل عن الصدق . 


)67( - حد e‏ بحن > ots] JS‏ إسلام « وليس كل إسلام ou]‏ لما لم 


)68( حد الهداية ٠‏ هي aa‏ القّلب وتَصديّه بوجوب | كل واجب » والإخبار عن ذلك 


يسمى هدي مجازا واتساعا « وكذلك ققد تسمى الدعوةٌ إلى الشئ هداية لمن GS‏ 
دون من لم يقبلها : 


الدين gya CE)‏ المعانى المشتّركة c‏ فربما يرد والمراد به الدينوئة » ويرد والمراد به 
الجزاء » ويرد والمراد به الحكم ٠‏ ويرد والمراد به العبادة المعتادة . 


(TY)‏ هكذا يدخل في GUY‏ الملم والتصديق والاقرار . ويتحدث الآمدي في RT ues‏ (التاهرة (Y‏ ص ٠۲-۴۳۰۹‏ عن 


معنى الايمان والكفر عند الاشاعرة ومخالفة ذلك لما عند الكرامية والمرجئة والخوارج . 

. ۲۲۹ كلامه هنا يوائق ما في التمهيد للباقلائي .صن‎ (YA) 

. ولا خذلان" على الوقف‎ "١ الأصل‎ (Y) 

)١(‏ لم apie‏ الدين والقضاء والتوفيق لارتباطهما بفكرة الهداية كما قال في آخر كلامه عن الثوفيق € وهذا يجمل مادة الكتاب 
8 


أوسع من auc‏ الحدود فيه . 
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week 


القضاء - أيضا - لفظ متَردد بين محتمّلات › فربما يرد والمراد به الأمر » ويرد 
والمراد به الإعلام والإخبار t‏ ويرد والمراد به الإرادة 4 ويرد والمراد بيه ex‏ ‘ ويرد 


والتوفيق هو ما يتفق pall‏ به فعل الخير » وهو راجع إلى الهداية > وقد مضى الكلام 
فى line‏ . 


(69) حد التكليف :هو ما على العبد فيه TS‏ ومشتة . 
)70( حد النية : هو aie‏ الضمير UU]‏ قييز الْمفُصود . 
(71) حد ٠ zi‏ هو ما يُصير المتقرب بها RES‏ » ومن | شرطها العلم بالمتقرّب إليه . 
au. )72(‏ الطاعة + امتثال ما yal‏ به الآمر )61( 
)73( حد الخذلان : هو القدرة على الكفر . 
)74( حد الحرمان i‏ هو القدرة على المعاصي التي ليست بكفر . 
الضلال ٠‏ هو الذّهاب عن الحق . 
ga: Cabal‏ القدرة على الطاعة » فإذا توالت ولم يتخلّلها كييرة سميّت عصمة . 
(75) حد العصمّة ؛ هي Ea bl‏ من مواقع CSI‏ 0 
)76( حد التمكين : هو ale‏ القدرة . 


)£3( عبّر ب "إلى" تضمينا للعقد معنى القصد c‏ فيما يبدو . 

(EY)‏ تعريف مختصرء قارن بالأمدي في "غاية المرام" حيث يتناول مسائل أوسع وهل هي جزه من IEN‏ ؟ وطاعة الرسول ؛ 
والامام والمتغلب عن YAN. TYE: WY; YN‏ € 

. الضلال واللطف لارتياطهما بحد الحرمان‎ aya (t) 

e ۲۷۷, TST السنة لا تكون المسمة إلا لنبي ؛ أما عند الشيعة فالامام معصوم ؛ راجع "غاية المرام” ص‎ Jal عند‎ (£t) 
. 6-YAC 
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)77( حد التخلية والإطلاق : هو أن العبد قادر ومتمكّن من GE‏ فُدرته بالمقدور c‏ ولس 
التخلية والإطلاق بشئ أكثر مما ذكرناه . 


(78) حد المنع : هو الذي ye‏ بوجوده على المكتسب الاكتساب e‏ وهو يتعلق بالعكس 
من aad‏ القّدرة . الصد والمرف )9( ee UE,‏ واحد وهو راجع إلى «EAN‏ 
وقد مضى الكلام عليه .)9( . 

(79) حد التقية ٠‏ هو الخوف من إيقاع قعل أو ترك له )١(‏ . 

)80( حد gil: ol SY‏ | يزول معه oxi‏ ترك الفغل : هو ما أباح الشرع إيقاع الفعل 
عنده من كل ضرر Su‏ به GLOW‏ من a‏ التفس فما دونه إلا أن يكون يسيرا 
يحتمل c ala‏ وذلك موقوف على الاجتهاد . 


)81( حد العذر )0( هو كل pal‏ جار لأجله jad‏ ما كان محظوراً عند عدمه . 


)82( حد التوبة : هو pal‏ الواقع في حال التكليف من زوال AYI‏ والأصرار وحصول 
الإيغار والاختيار . 


(83) حد القواب : هو إيصال التقع HCL‏ على وجه مخصوص )9 
)84( حد العقاب : هو ايصال الالم للمكلف على وجه مخصوص أيضا . 
)85( حد الظلم :هو تصرف al‏ في غير ملكه مع حَظر مالكه . 
)86( حد الجور + هو تجاوز abl‏ والرسم . 


pM ut لارتياطهما‎ ILIA, لم يفرد الصد والصرف‎ (t) 

(17) أي في الكلام على اليد الذي يتناوله ٠‏ وقد فمل المؤلف هذا في أكثر من موضع . 

(tV)‏ قارن هذا التعريف المختصر بالتقية عند الشيعة في دائرة المعارف الاسلامية › الطبعة الجديدة e‏ وانظر التقية في آخر كتاب 
المحصل للرازي . 

)14( في الأصل القدر" وليها تصحيف ظاهر . 

(ES)‏ يرتبط بحث الثواب والعقاب والظلم والجور والعدل بحرية العبد وأفمال ألله والامر والنهي وهي من المسائل الهامة في 
التفريق بين اهل السنة ومنهم ابن فورك وبين الممتزلة . راجع TAB”‏ المرام” 5 ص 4-۲۲ . 
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)87( حد Jadi‏ : هوما للفاعل أن 4s,‏ 


)88( حد العبادة : هي الأفعال الواقعة على نهايّة ما يُمُكن من التذلل dizi‏ متجاوز 
JU‏ بعض العباد لبعض . 


)89( الحمد )-(: هو الشكر Lue‏ .| وقد يصرف ذلك إلى ذكرها 
الشكر :هوالشناء وهو مقصور على النعمة « ولذلك كان الحمد 
أعم لان المحمد يكون la‏ على التعمة ويكون حمدا لغير ذلك . 


المدح : هو Spall‏ والإخبار عن الصفات التي تكون ld‏ على الموصوف بها ووصفها , 
وقد يكون مدحا لغير الإنعام بل لما هو عليه من الصفات الحميدة نحو العلم والشجاعة 
وما igel‏ ذلك . 

(90) حد الذم ٠‏ نقيض المدح c‏ وهو الإخبار بغير هذه الصفات على وجه pall‏ بها . 

. aleli ean Gyal حد الحسّن : ما‎ )91( 

)92( حد القبيح : ما أمرنا بذم فاعله . 


لحر 7 )0۱( ا و "His c‏ ‘ هذا "fn oae‏ فاما في 


"P Ýsa U ga i (e) JLL‏ باته باطل على معنى أنه 


we 


والصواب : يرد والمراد به الحق » ويجئ ويراد به إصابة المراد . 


. لارتباطها بحد العبادة‎ pally لم يفرد الحمد والشكر‎ (o-) 

(o)‏ في الأصل ل جوهر" ء والصواب ما اخترثاه » ققد سبق تعريف الجوهر في رقم ٠١‏ فلا محل Ga ale‏ ثم أن AM‏ بعد 
ذلك هو الباطل . 

. والماطل والسواب لارتياطها بمعنى الحسن والقبيح‎ bl يفرد‎ Hot) 


11 
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asd 


النبوة )27 مأخوذة من Lal‏ الذي هو الإخبار بالخبر على وجه مُخْصِوص » وهو أن 
sh‏ عن آل ا ينا ري الكو وكين i] Min a‏ كاك ر P ls‏ 
يكن Hag) OH‏ كان مأخوذاً من النبوة التي هي الارتفاع عن الأرض . ومنه قولهم :نبا 
جَنِْي عن المضجع e‏ ومعناه : هو الذي ilU ual‏ حيث جعل iL‏ بين الله تعالى 
وَين SEI‏ بأن ثريد بذلك وصفّه بالرفعة والشرف . 


مَعنى الرسالة هو al‏ الرسول e‏ رسالته ووحيه . 


معنى الوحي : هو إفهام بسرعة e‏ وقد يرد - أيضا - على وجوه SET‏ ليس هذا 


(93) حد المعجزة Wil‏ على صدق aly‏ هى التى يظهرها الله فى دار GUSH‏ على خلاف 
ما أجرى به Fall‏ في أفعاله عند BL)‏ )09( تصديق رسله مع مقارئتها للدعوى وكونها 
على حسب ما يُدعيها من Opb‏ على يده وتحدیه بها ; 


, العادة بها‎ BBS حد الكرامة : هو ما يحص الرّب به من إكرام | أولياءه بان‎ )94( j^ 
Y - والنبي يُتحدى » والكرامة - أيضا‎ Gans المعجزةً في التحدي لأن الولي لا‎ a us, 
لدغوى الرسول « وأن تكون‎ Byles المعجزة بأن تكون‎ (9) à تشترط كما يشتّرط‎ 
الدعوى لا تصح في حَقَ الولي لأن من حَنّه الكتمان فيما يحص‎ OY حسب ما يدعيها‎ 
(OY) الإعلام والإظهار‎ asl - به من الكرامة « والنبي - عليه السلام‎ 


القراءة (50): ترجع إلى أصوات القارئ وحروقه المنظّمة . 


(ov)‏ هنا يبدأ الكلام عن بحث النبوات من أبواب علم الكلام ؛ وتعريف ابن فورك هنا لظي فلا يضعه تحن te‏ راجع في 
حقيقة النبوة "غاية "aL A‏ ص TYY‏ وبها ثبت جيد بمراجع هذا الباب في كتب ومذاهب الكلام المختلفة . 

usd وضع الناسخ في الهامش "يك" واشار بحرف خ ومناده أنها من غير النسخة التي اعتمدها أصلا‎ (ot) 

. "oup ولملها‎ "nu" في الأممل‎ (oo) 

. أضاف "في" فوق السطر لدى مراجعة النص ليما يبدو‎ (o) 

. في الرسالة القشيرية ۽۲ ص 5-551 التاهرة ۱۹۷۲ ينقل القشيري رأي ابن فورك هذا‎ (ov) 

. ويلاحظ أنه لم يطنب في المسألة‎ ٠ وقدمه وهو هنا أشعري‎ Shall يشرع هنا في الحديث عن مسألة خلق‎ (0A) 
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)95( حد الكتابة ٠‏ يرجع إلى حركات الكاتب « وإتما يُحْدتُ uus Gy‏ عند حركات 


الكاتب اروف « yanig‏ تلك الروف كلاما gei‏ وتوسعا G9‏ والحقيقة ما 
قدمناه . : 


المسموع إذا أطلق فهو منقسم فى اللغة e‏ فريما يرد والمراد به yall‏ بإدراك 
السمع » وربما يرد والمراد به المنهوم المعلوم . | 


الكلام - على السديد من مذهبنا - ليس له I‏ فاصل جامع « والمقصود من المذاهب 
uj |‏ التحديد أو التفصيل والتبيين « وبيائه CO‏ أنه abl‏ الموجود بذات المتكلم 
التافي عن ذات Qe‏ وجد فيه الحركة والسكون والطفولية والبهيمية والآقة GW‏ من 


ws ٩ 


)96( حد الخبر : هو الذي لا geu‏ عن أن يكون صدقا أو كذبا . 


)97( حد الصدق ٠‏ کل خبر ea‏ على ما GBT‏ به ON‏ 


)08 حد الكذب ؛ هو الخبر على خلاف ما ST‏ به . 


OD FU به‎ patali gall حد الأمرٌ : هو‎ (99) 


(100) حد gill‏ : هو القّول ttl‏ به ترك الفعل . 


)101( حد الإيجاب ٠‏ اقتضاء الطاعة والانقياد بالفعل على وجه يحرم ترك موجبه ومَضمنه 


أو تركه وتّرك البدل منه إن كان ذا dag‏ . 


)05( ليست الكتابة UAS‏ على الحقيقة . 

(V)‏ في الاسل "انه المعنى الموجود بذات المتكلم الباقي من ذات من وجود فيه" . يقول المعتزلة ان الكلام Line‏ فعلية لا نفسية 
وإلا اقتضى ذلك إثبات قديمين ٠‏ وابن فورك أشعري يثبت الكلام الفسي على مذهب الاشاعرة . راجع رأي الاشاعرة والمعتزلة 
وغيرهم في هذه المسألة الهامة في "غاية المرام” هه١١٠٠‏ . 

(11) في تعريفه للصدق والكذب إيجاز واف وقوة في المبارة . 

. هنا يبدأ الكلام عن حدود اصول الفته بعد ان مهد بالمصطلحات الخاصة بالعقائد وتيليغ الوحي وصدق خيره‎ (Y) 
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)102( حد الواجب + ما وجب pl‏ والذم بتركه من حيث هو ترك له d‏ بأن Jis Y‏ على 
وجه ما . 


a» (103)‏ الندب : هو القول am‏ به الفعل من المكلف على وجه التخيير دون الثم 
واللزوم . 

(104) حد المندوب إليه : Cya‏ المأمور به الذي لا يلحق الم | us‏ بتركه من حيث ١٠١ب‏ 
هو ترك له . 

(105) حد الإباحة : مجرد الإذن . 

(106) حد المباح : هو تخيير المخاطب بين فعل الشئ «AS iy‏ الجاري مَجراه في الإباحة من 
غير تخصيص ذم ولا مدح بأحدهما . 
المحظور + الحرام » الواجب a S‏ سوا » وهو ما منع من فعله . 
والنفل و Gull‏ سواء e‏ وقد تُقدم حَده . 

)107( حد أصول الفقه + کل دليل قاطع شرعي do‏ على حَكْم شرعي Tas‏ 09 

)108( حد aiil‏ :هو الإدراك للاحكام الشرعية التي is e‏ الاجتهاد . 
والاستنباطً ٠‏ يتناول dot‏ أعياتها . 

)109( حد الإجماع : هو اتفاق gl‏ علماء Jal‏ العصر على حكم الحادثة Q6)‏ 


(110) حد القيّاس : هو am‏ أحد المعلوميّن على Teale thy ÉI‏ بينهما في إيجاب go‏ 


SP aulas do UN 

(C)‏ الأدلة هي مدار أصول الفقه فجاء حده مختصرا على هذا النحو . قارن هذا بالتعريف الشائع "العلم بالقواعد والبحوث التي 
يتوصل بها الى استفادة الأحكام الشرعية العملية من dal‏ التفصيلية ". خلآف »ص ؟١‏ . 

(o)‏ فرق أبن فورك (في “مقدمة" س ( بين الاجماع العام كاجماع الامة على LS,‏ السلاة geldig‏ كسا هنأ . وفي حد 
الاجماع والقياس ad‏ الايجاز والدقة والوضوح مما التزم به في خطبة كتابه يقرب تناولها ويسهل حنظها" ونرى في الكتاب براعة 
ابن فورك في اللغة . قارن في الاجماع "علم الاسول” IME‏ ص to‏ وفي القياس Sl E‏ لامام الحرمين Yr‏ ص YLO‏ . 
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أو إسقاطه أو asus]‏ أو انتفائه OV‏ 
)111( حد val‏ : مالا anl ga LL‏ من Coe‏ هو ص فيه OV)‏ 
)112( حد d‏ الخطاب ولحنه t‏ هو ما علم من نَمْس الخطاب | المراد به OY)‏ 
)113( حد دليل الخطاب : هو اثتفاء SD‏ المنطوق به عما عداه , 


)114( حد العموم + هو القول المشتمل على شيئين متساويين فصاعدأ . 


ara 


)115( حد الظاهر : هو ما احمل أمرين أحدهما أظهر من الآخر . 


(116) حد الخُصوص ؛ : هو ما أريد بالخطاب مما لم ais‏ به olye‏ ما دخل تحته ما دخل 
قط في ud‏ المتكلم .09 


C رور‎ oer 


)117( حد المقيد + ما حص zn ELA‏ أو نطقية G2‏ 
(118) حد المطلق : مالم يقيد بصفة معنوية أو نطقية . 


)119( حد الاستفناء : هو القَول الدال على OF‏ المذكور فيه لم يُرَدْ بالقول الأول » ومن X.‏ 
3l‏ يكون a {LS y‏ منه : 


)120( حد (pes‏ هو ارتفاع الحكم الغابت بخطاب pie‏ على وجه ولاه لكان ثابتاً به مع 


تراخيه عنه . 


)3( ذكر المؤلف هذا في "مقدمة" تحت عنوان قياس العلة »ص ٠١‏ , وذكر بعده نوعا أخر هو قياس الدلالة ص ١١‏ . 

(AY)‏ قال في "مقدمة " ص ١ ٠‏ هو لفظ لا يستما, التأويل فيما هو نص فيه c‏ وتعريفه للطاهر هناك مطابق لتعريفه هنا . كلامه 
في العموم )114( ge‏ لكلامه في 'مقدمة" . 

)14( تعريفه الحد وما يليه مطابق لما ذكر في “Leste”‏ . وجرى المؤلف هنا على المصطلحات الشائمة بين علماء أصول «xil‏ 
الشافعية (فعوى الطاب ودليل الخطاب) وهو ما أطلق عليه غيرهم مفهوم الموافقة ومفهوم المخالفة . راجع "أصول التشريع" لعلي 
حسب الله , التاهرة VAYN‏ » ص ۲۷-۲۱۹ » و "مقدمة" لابن فورك ء ص ٠١‏ ء وذكر امام الحومين كلام أبن فورك في اليرهان' 
واستحسنه ج١‏ ص ۵۰-٤0٩۹‏ 

. ١5١ ص‎ c لخلاف‎ "ail الشائع في الكلام عن الخاص كما ورد مثلا في "علم أصول‎ alll هذا معنى للخصوص غير‎ (3A) 
أبن فورك موجزة‎ Toye VAY يضيف الصنة المعنوية في هذا الحد وما بعده . قارن هذا بالممصدر السابق لحلاف ص‎ (v-) 
. وافية قوية‎ 
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)121( حد البداء : هو استدراك علم ما كان خافياً عمن تدارگه 0( 


(122) حد المحكم ‏ قد يستعمل والمراد به المحكم النظم والترتيب « ويستعمل في Al‏ 
ON gaa | le : idu‏ $ ويستعمل فيما لم ينسح وحده: ec eae cae‏ 


ae (123)‏ الحقيقة : — على cnet‏ ' أحدهما وفك te‏ الذي هو حده وبيائه 
E:‏ | 


bd ^ 


dalli dios : حد الأصل‎ (125) 

pulum (126)‏ : ما تأخر علمه عن ole‏ غيره . 

Se (127)‏ التأويل : صرف الكلام عن ظاهره إلى وجه يحتمله . 

as (128)‏ المجمل :مالا ي Sieg‏ مغناه مين v0 abil‏ 

pontes (129)‏ : ما علم المراد به من غير EU‏ 

)130( حَدَ tali‏ )0 هو JCAL!‏ الذي يَحتاج إلى فكر A6,‏ )9 
الرأي :هو استخراج صواب العاقيّة . 
القن : تَجُويز أمرين أحدهما abt‏ من ÉI‏ 
Y (VY)‏ يلزم على القول بالنسخ القول بالبدء بمعنى علم ما لم يكن معلوما . راجع “البرهان" ج۲ ؛ ص ١ ٠١١١‏ و "غاية المرام" 
للآمدي .“ص TEA‏ و TOA‏ . 
(vr)‏ لا نجده فيما مضى ؛ وسيرد حد المفسر تحت رقم AYA‏ . ولعل الاشارة سهو من المؤلف » أو أنه قصد ae‏ النص )١١١(‏ 
من حيث انه لا يحتمل إلا معتى واحدا فيعرف متاه بلا ردد . 
(vr)‏ في "مقدمة” ص ا هو الذي لا د يفهم المراد من لفظه وينتقر في البيان إلى غيره . والاقتقار الى غيره يشرح المراد من هذا 
الحد وما يليه. 
(vt)‏ أفرد المؤلف المشكل بتأليف مستقل هو "مشكل الحديث” . 


. المصطلحات الاربمة التالية تحتاج الى تأمل فأدخلها تحت هذا الحد‎ (vo) 
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. تَغْلِيبٍ أحد الجائرين‎ ٠ الظَنْ‎ EAE 


الشك ؛ تجويز أمرين لا مزية لأحدهما على الآخر . 


فالتوائر : ما يغبت العلم الضروري Cede‏ من غير قرينة » والآحادُ : ما pad‏ عن 
التواثر ولم als‏ إلى العلم . 
ا مسد : ما اتصل إسناده . 


4 ور 


المرسل : ما انقطع إسناده . 


الصحابي ٠‏ مَنْ صّحب النبي صلى الله عليه وسلم . 

التابعى : من Ceo‏ الصحابى . 

العدالة ٠‏ هي بكون الموصوف بها SA‏ للمأمورات Us‏ للمَّحظورات › ويكون 
متنزها عما يشين ويزري OW)‏ 

cul‏ : هو الفعل المقدر بزمن محدود قد انقضی وقته ‘ TL‏ لم يكن محدودا لم 
يكن C56‏ . 


القضاء US]:‏ فات abl,‏ له إذا انقضى وقت الأداء اللازم للمكلف . 


. يشير الماسخ هنا الى خلاف بين النسح التي اتيحت له فيضع علامة خ. فوق كلمتي "أن" و "على"‎ (Y3) 

(VV)‏ "متدزها عما يشين ويزري T‏ تقابل في كتب مصطلح الحديث "وسلم من اسياب الفسق وخوارم المروءة” انظر "الماعث 
eu‏ ص VY‏ . 

(VA)‏ سم مصطلحات الفوات والتضاء والاعادة في الحديث حن السنة دون فصل ريا لأن مسألة الخلاف في قضاء النوائت يعتمد 
على أن البعض ينكر ورد دليل في السنة يسمح بذلك . 
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.* ^ 7 ٠ 3 Je. 
. من العبآدة‎ Lo الإعادة : هي أداء مثْل ما‎ 


حد العلة ALS CEL‏ وجدّت به OV‏ « وقد يطلق الفقهاء على الإمارات 
الشرعية أنها leucis Voges jle‏ .وتكون تلك الامارات istos Aad‏ 


ea. وظهار‎ Dub, يع | وبشروطٍ‎ 3 is ودم‎ voli فالاسم ماء”‎ > (^- Jull, 


وكقارة وولادة "E les‏ ذلك . ولا فرق بيذ أن 5983 موجودة Pt‏ معدومة « لانها 
من قبيل TN‏ فلا تخصصن بوجود ولا pe‏ ولا حدوث ولا قدم . فأما مغال الإمارة 
الشرعية في العدم فهو كوجود الإحرام والقراءة في الصّلاة » فإنها He‏ في الصحة , 
وعدم ذلك علة في الفساد > وبذلك وغيره £u cj‏ العقلية AY)‏ العلل الشرعيّة ؛ 
وكذلك فقد تكون الشرعية مع الاتحاد ON)‏ علة (AO‏ لأحكام كثيرة » وذلك كالحيض 
والبلوغ . 


nis E (393‏ أن يكون بحصوله مشروطه . 


الطرد (Ao)‏ : وجود الحكم بوجود العلّة . 
(OY sl‏ عدم الحكم لعدم العلّة . 
النقض ٠‏ وجود Thal‏ ولا حكُم . 
الك و جود معنى العلة ولا حكم 


. ۷١-۹۲ ص‎ i تعبير موجز وقد ركز مسائل الملل في حيز صغير ؛ راجع "علم أصول النقه" لخلاف‎ (VS) 

. لكن الأوفق في الكتابة جعلها خبرا لأن‎ gil بالأصل "مللا" لأنها اساسا مفعول به للفعل‎ (A-) 

. بالأصل ”وأحكام" على الوقف‎ (AY) 

(At)‏ في حديفه عن العلل In)‏ دليل المام بالانكار الفلسفية واحتلاف موقفه عنها . راجع الطوسي في تجريد الاعتقاد ص 
AVOYAN‏ . 

. ثم بدا له رأي آخر ففيرها الى "اتحاده” والأولى أصح‎ AEN كتب الماسخ‎ (AY) 

. في الأسل “على الأحكام” ولمل الصواب ما ألبتناه‎ (AL) 

A (Ao)‏ الكافية في "Jal‏ لامام الحرمين (القاهرة e VAYA‏ ص ٠ (VV‏ المكس وجود Wall‏ بوجود الحكم على عكس الطرد 
eU‏ وجود الحكم بوجود الملة « والمعلول ما جلبته العلة . 

. الجدل‎ ple يع الخلاف بين الفقهاء في تحديد مناط الملة فاحتاج ألى إيراد مسطلحات من‎ (AX) 
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. العلة‎ gy 2 ESELI المعلول : هو الحكم‎ 
. Tall القلب : مشاركة ا لصم في‎ 
. المتعدية : ما تعدت إلى فرع‎ Tall 
. في الدعوى | والحجة ليريه امتناع جريان علته‎ pabl المعارّضة + مساواة‎ 
. بها إلى فرع‎ ax :ما لم‎ Gat العّة‎ 
J dul bs of dll الهو عن‎ ga s aga 
. على ما ليس هو به‎ spa الجهل : هو تصور‎ 
. AI الترجيح : هو الشروع في تقوية أحد الطرفين على‎ 


Jal‏ : 393 الكلام د Oa i Me‏ سي 
خصمه « وهو مشت من الإحكام age‏ قولهم pya‏ مجدول | ي محكم 9 « وقيل 


tera 


هو مشق من p pall‏ وهو LÍ‏ > ومله قولهم جدل Ma‏ فلانا إذا صرعه OMS)‏ 


m es‏ أكان Te . he IA a‏ ا 
على سبب هوأ ن "على" nM ur ai iy‏ 
ودخوله d‏ عند ol Jains df anal Là Y"‏ يكون لأجله Jains‏ أ ن يكون 


إخبارا عن وقوعه عنده ٠‏ فيقال ضرب c‏ العبد عند قيامه › | oda,‏ فائدة سديدة فى 
الفرق بين ما خرج على سبب e‏ وعند سيب 12 


. "gj في الأسمل‎ (AY) 

. محكوم‎ ٠ Jeil (A) 

. الكافية في الجدل ص ۲۰-۱۹ وهو يتوسع في تعريف الجدل‎ eel (AS) 

)+4( يشير الناسخ هنا الى خلاف بين النسخ التي اتيحت له فيضع علامة خ فوق كلمتي "أن" و "على" . 
(AX)‏ هذا من تمبيزاته الدقيقة التي استحسنها العلماء . راجع التعليق على )112( . 
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)133( حَدَ التقليد ٠‏ هو الاتباع WES hy‏ بُرمان . 


Glasl lly 3449 OLS 5€‏ بحمد الله وعونه TR‏ توفيقه . وصلى الله على 
سيدنا محمد all,‏ وصحبه وسلم تسليما كثيرا 59( 


. مخطوط الكتاب إذن كامل‎ (^Y) 
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فهرس EN‏ للحدود والمصطلحات الواردة في الكتاب وأرقامها* 


الإباحة 105 , الابتداء 35 الاجتماع 24 » الأجل 50 الاجماع 
9 , الآحاد ص 17 » إحكام الفعل 18 الإرادة 43 e‏ الاستغناء 
9 الاستنباط ص 14( الإسلام 67 الأصل 125 » أصول الفقه 
7 »الاعادة 36 الإعادة ص 18 © الافتراق 25 » الاكراه 80 , 
الإلحاد 65 , الأمر 99 Gla.‏ 101 « الايمان 61 . 


الباطل ص 11 الباقى 40 » البداء 121 » البدلين 34 . 


التأويل 7 ١‏ التخلية والاطلاق 77 ٠‏ التابعي ص 17 » الترجيح 
ص 19 dl.‏ ص 3 التعاقب 29 » التقليد 133 TaN.‏ 79 « 
التكليف 69 « التمكين 76« التمنى 46 ٠»‏ التوبة 82 التوحيد 59 
التواتر ص 17 التوفيق ص 00.9( 


. 11 ص 11 » الغواب ص‎ «Gali 


الجوهر 20 . 


الحلول 53 . الحمد ص 11 الحياة 46 , ٠‏ الحيلولة ص 15 © 


الخلافين 31 . 


(a) 


(ب) 
(ت) 


(c) 


* أشرنا للحدود برقمها الخاص nal),‏ برقم الصفحة . 
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إلدليل 8 » دليل الخطاب 113 » الدليل العقلى 9 » الدليل 
الوضعى 10 gall.‏ ص 8 . 


الذم 90 . 
الرأي ص 17 الرسالة ص 12. 


الشاهد 11 » الشرط ص 18 الشك ص 17 الشكر 11 , 
الشهوة 45 الشئ 13 . 


الصفة 38 » الصورة 22 . 


الضدين 33 « الضلال ص 9. 
الطاعة 72 » الطرد ص 18 . 


العالم 2 « العبادة 88 « العدل 87 العدالة ص 17 6 العذر 81( 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES OF TIME AND 
CONDITION IN BEDOUIN DIALECTS 


By B. INGHAM 


A number of recent studies have examined conditional clauses in Classical 
Arabic.! However, to date I have not seen anything devoted to the study of these 
structures in a colloquial dialect, although most teaching manuals devote a 
section to this. The following is an attempt to describe conditional clauses and 
the related time-clause structures in certain Bedouin dialects. My interest in 
them originated in the difficulty I myself found in mastering this area of syntax, 
and from a perception of them as being more complex than such structures in 
English. A further point of interest which led me to investigate this area was the 
multiplicity of conditional and time particles including in, lo and éûn signifying 
‘if’, lamman and yom signifying ° when’ and ila signifying ‘if’ or ‘ when’. I was 
interested to find out what factors, if any, conditioned the choice of these 
particles. The reason for broadening the study to take in time clauses also, is 
that in this dialect, in one area of conditional sentences, the two types: 
conditional and time clause, come very close together and are in some cases 
indistinguishable, or to put it another way, one would not know whether to 
translate the sentence into English with ‘if’ or ‘when’. The two types of 
sentence also share various characteristics which will be pointed out below, but 
in particular, many of them show a marker on both the main and subordinate 
clause. 

Another factor which encourages the treatment of the two as sub-types of 
one general class of clause is that they are structurally clearly distinguished in 
Arabic from the other main type of time clause, the häl or ‘ Clause of attendant 
circumstance ’, equivalent to a present continuous time clause introduced by 
‘when’ or ‘ while’ in English. Here the time clause is introduced by the linking 
w- ‘and’, followed by a noun or pronoun and shows a verb in the imperfective, 
a participle or a non-verbal clause,’ and usually, though not exclusively, follows 
the main clause. Whereas in the clause of time or condition the subordinate 
clause usually precedes and has a verb in the perfective (but see type (3) Open 
Stative below, pp. 51-2). Also, the häl shows no marker on the main clause and 
is less highly encoded with the latter in that, if deleted, it would in most cases 
leave a complete sentence, as in the following example: 


kef xadah ibn haddal, w- hinna mti‘Ghdin hinna wiyyah 
‘how did Ibn Hadhdhal take them, when we are under a treaty with him’ 


Here if we delete the ha/ clause w- kinna mti'ahdin hinna wiyyah * when we are 


! See Y. Peled, ‘On the obligatoriness of fa in Classical Arabic conditional sentences’, JSS, 
XXX, 2, 1985, 213-26; B Lewin, ° Non-conditional “ 1f" clauses in Arabic’, ZDMG, cxx, 1970, 264— 
70; A. Denz, ‘ Zur Noetik des Arabischen ‘in -Satz Hauptsatzgefüges ', ZDMG, cxxi, 1971, 37-45; 
H. Gatje, ' Zur Struktur gestorter Konditionalgefüge im Arabischen ', Oriens, xxv-v1, 1976, 148-86; 
Y Peled, ‘Conditional sentences without a conditional particle in Classical Arabic prose’, ZAL, 
Me m "nd E. E. Davies, ‘Some restrictions on conditional imperatives’, Linguistics, XVI, 

? See W Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language (Cambridge, 1951), u, 330-3. 

3 À small number of examples occur with a verb in the perfective In the bedouin texts which I 
had examined only one occurred, that in Sowayyan's Shammari material (to appear) namely. rija‘na 
wa al-nágah ma ba'ad adnay ‘ we returned and (at that time) the camel had not yet foaled’ or ‘ we 
returned before the camel had foaled’ It seems that the perfective 1s to some degree incompatible 
with the Adal construction as 1t conveys a punctual action whereas the other three types of clause 
occurring in the hal conveys states. 
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under a treaty with him’, we are still left with a complete sentence which has the 
same meaning as its corresponding string had in the complex sentence. This is 
however not true with the Time or Condition clause since if we take a sentence 
like: 


in allah jabu dibahnaw 
‘if God brings him we will kill him ’ 


and delete the Conditional clause in allah jabu, we are left with dibahnadw which 
means in isolation not ° we will kill him’, but * we killed him’ i.e. a perfective is 
interpreted as having future time reference only in a Conditional Structure. 

The present study is based mainly on material from the dialect of the Al Dhafir 
tribe of north-eastern Arabia.“ This is supplemented to some extent by material 
from informants from other bedouin groups and from written sources. The title 
of the article stipulates °“ Bedouin’ dialects, but it could probably also have been 
called * Najdi ' dialects. The claim is not made that the dialects of the bedouins 
are in any way structurally different from those of the sedentary population of 
Najd, but because of my own interests, most of the texts were taken from 
bedouin informants. However, I also had opportunity to observe the speech of 
Riyadh and the Sudair region and believe that there is no substantial difference 
between bedouin and non-bedouin Najdis in this respect, except insofar as the 
bedouin are a more cohesive group and therefore less open to the influence of 
dialects from outside the Arabian peninsula. 

Dialects from further afield are not included as they seem to differ to some 
extent regarding this system. The dialects of the Gulf littoral as shown by 
Johnstone (1967) and by my own observation of speech in Qatar (on visits in 
1984, 1986, 1987 and 1988 in connexion with research on the dialect of the Al 
Murrah) seem to be very similar but show some of the characteristics of the 
peripheral area, as can be seen in the dialects of Sinai and Jordan see below 
p. 61. These dialects are, however, not brought into the study as I have not 
collected sufficient material to justify their inclusion. One limitation of the 
material is that 1t consisted in the main of historical narratives and therefore 


4 Texts from this dialect appear ın the writer's Bedouin of northern Arabia traditions of the Al 
Dhafir (London, 1986). 

* The examples from other related bedouin dialects are drawn from my own material on the 
Shammar, Al Murrah, Mutair, ‘Awazim, ‘Ajman and Euphrates bedouin and from Johnstone’s 
‘Ajman material in ‘Some characteristics of the Dósiri dialect of Arabic as spoken in Kuwait’, 
BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 249-97 [hereafter Johnstone * Dósiri I '] and ‘ Further studies on the Dosiri 
dialect as spoken in Kuwait’, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1964, 77-113 [hereafter Johnstone, ‘ Dósiri II ’]; also 
F. H Stewart, ‘A bedouin narrative from Central Sinai’ ZAL, xvi, 1987, 44-92 [hereafter Stewart, 
‘Central Sinai]; H. Palva, Narratives and poems from the Hesbün Arabic texts recorded among the 
semi-nomadic [-'Agarma tribe (al-Balqà' district, Jordan) (Gothenburg, 1978), S. A Sowayyan, ‘A 
poem and its narrative by Rida ibn Tarif a$-Sammari', ZAL, vri, 1982, 48-73. A number of 
examples also occur from an as yet unpublished work by Sowayyan, The sälfih of Hidhlül ash- 
Shuwehri. These are marked Sowayyan (to appear). I am very grateful to him for giving me the 
opportunity to peruse this interesting material. In examples taken from these and other sources, the 
transcription has been changed to conform to the system used m my own examples, for which I be 
the indulgence of the authors The article also includes a number of examples from the dialect o 
Riyadh. These were recorded from the Saudi Radio programme Suwar Masmü'a, which is produced 
in a generalized Saudi dialect approximating to that of Riyadh. While in Egypt in 1988-9 I was able 
to record about six hours of this programme which proved to be a very valuable source of 
supplementary material. It was more varied in the syntactic patterns that 1t contained than my other 
material, being composed mainly of dialogue. In general it confirmed the picture shown in my 
bedouin material 

é The difference between the Najdi and other systems 15 not so much apparent in the form of the 
items involved since most Arabic dialects show the particles in, lo and ida, the latter corresponding 
to the Najdi :/a, and most dialects contain the word yóm, the basic meaning of which ıs * day’ and 
the word kan (pronounced éàán in Najd1) meaning ‘ was’. The difference is rather in the function of 
these within the system and the possibility of their occurrence with different clause types. 
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concentrated heavily on past-time events, although snatches of dialogue within 
the texts did include future and present reference. 

In examining these types of sentence in Arabic, we have to take into account 
the areas of structure, function and reference. The term ‘structure’ refers to the 
actual form of the syntactic unit being considered, expressed in terms of the 
order of the elements main and subordinate clause, the form of the verbal 
elements occurring, if any, and the initial marker of the subordinate, and in 
some cases also the main clause. The term ‘ function’ covers the grammatical 
component of meaning and terms such as 'Past Punctual', ' Unfulfilled 
condition', etc. used below are terms operating on the level of Function. 
Certain distinct structures are regarded as having identical functions so that it is 
not true that each structure will have its own exclusive function. For instance, 
the clause type Past Punctual may occur with three different clause markers 
yom, lamman, and ila ma. These are all, however, regarded as having the same 
function. The term ‘ reference’ involves the contextual component of meaning 
or that area not signalled by the form of the words themselves. Certain sentence 
types which are identical in structure and function may have different reference. 
Consideration of reference is particularly important in examining these sentence 
types since the time reference can in some cases only be inferred from the 
context (see below particularly under Open Habitual (2) and Perfective (6)) and 
also the ‘ reality’ or ‘ unreality ' of a condition is sometimes only inferrable from © 
context (see below under Unfulfilled conditions (4)). In these cases we can 
consider that the extralinguistic or linguistic context provides the other com- 
ponent of the * meaning ' of the sentence. 

We can define a time clause as one where the occurrence of the action is not 
in question, but where the time of occurrence is, at least 1n future events, not 
known. A conditional clause on the other hand is one where the occurrence of 
the action is itself in doubt. If we are to think of conditional and time clauses as 
systems of commuting terms, we have here a set of two interrelated systems 
which resemble each other in structure in that they both preferably take a verb 
in the perfective, and precede the main clause and further, because at one point, 
namely, structures (1) and (2) below, we have a type which lends itself to 
interpretation either as a time or a condition clause. I have here grouped these 
with conditionals since this seems to follow the Arabic conception of them, but 
in fact in translation they could in some cases be translated with ‘if’ or ‘ when’ 
equally. The following schema shows these two systems with the relevant clause 
markers and characteristics of the attendant main clause where relevant: 


Clause type Marker | Relevant characteristics 


of the main clause 


Past Punctual (5)! yóm 
lamman 
Time Clause ila ma 


Perfective (6) ila min 


"These numbers relate to the order of treatment in the body of the article below 
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Clause type Marker | Relevant characteristics 
of the main clause 


Open Punctual (1) ila with an imperfective verbal 
form in the main clause 
In 
lo 


Open Habitual (2) ila with a perfective verbal 
form in the main clause 
Conditional 
clause 


Open Stative (3)  ćän 


Unfulfilled (4) lo with édn as the marker 
of the main clause 


In the above schema only the minimal contrastive features are shown. Thus no 
mention is made of the form of the verb in the time or condition clause since this 
is almost always perfective.* Characteristics of the main clause under the third 
column are mentioned only when they serve to contrast one type with another 
as with the difference between Open Habitual (2) and Open Punctual (1) which 
differ only in the form of the verb occurring in the main clause if the marker is 
ila. Another example is that of Open Punctual (1) when marked by /o and 
Unfulfilled conditions (4) which differ in the presence or absence of the particle 
éün in the main clause. The systems are displayed in the above order so as to 
group the four types showing ila or compounds of ila together, i.e. Past 
Punctual, Perfective, Open Punctual and Open Habitual and thereby show the 
way in which the two systems overlap in form. The numbering follows the order 
of treatment below which takes Conditionals first as being the most complex 
system. Types (1) and (2) with ia will be interpretable with ‘if’ or ‘ when’ in 
English depending on pragmatic considerations. With type (1) the interpreta- 
tion depends on the nature of the activity. In the Arabic system it seems that all 
future events, being uncertain, are treated as conditionals, although in some 
cases such as ila abrad albardd..., ‘when winter comes...’, the arrival of 
winter is almost a total certainty. There is in this type no formal distinction 
between an “if” and a ' when’ clause in the future when marked by ila, rather 
our knowledge of the pragmatics of the situation leads us to interpret them in 
one or the other way. Equally with type (2) a sentence such as: 


ila arena Sayy libisnah bittanawub 
could be rendered into English as either: 

‘if we buy anything (clothes), we wear it in turns’ 
OT 

“whenever we buy anything, we wear it in turns’ 


Both these English sentences in fact mean the same thing, but one is in the form 


8 But see below pp (51-2) as regards the Open Stative conditional with éan and p. 49 as regards 
lo in Open Punctual conditions. 
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of a conditional and the other in the form of a time clause. Similarly sentences of 
the same form, but with past time reference? such as: 


ila gallitaw itta'üm xadà-lu lugma lugmiten u gam 
could be rendered into English as either: 


* whenever they brought the food, he would take one or two mouthfuls and 
leave’ 


or 
* if they brought the food, he would take one or two mouthfuls and leave’. 


In Arabic we have only one structure, while in English we have two 
structures which I would consider to have the same function. 

The clause types are dealt with below under their two main headings 
Conditional and Time Clause. Conditionals are treated first because of their 
greater complexity which makes it easier to understand Time clauses within the 
context of Conditional clauses than vice versa. In the translation of the 
examples the round bracket ( ) is used to mark material not present explicitly in 
the Arabic but introduced so as to make the translation more readable. This is 
used both to mark such things as the copula (1s) occasionally where this seems 
useful and also to supply information about the referent of pronouns, as in ‘it 
(the gun)’. The square bracket [ [ 1s occasionally used to mark material which is 
jin the Arabic text, but which is somewhat superfluous in translation such as the 
use of [indeed] in the apodosis of certain unreal conditional sentences. 


I. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


1. Open Punctual Condition 

These include clauses which have reference to the future marked by ila, in or 
lo or to the general present marked by ila all being followed by a verb in the 
perfective. They are termed Punctual in order to distinguish them from the 
Stative and Habitual types which follow. The inclusion of the particle /o in this 
group may seem surprising in view of its more usual association in Arabic with 
unfulfilled or remote conditions, but in fact it is not usually possible to 
distinguish any element of unreality in the condition although perhaps an 
element of hesitancy or uncertainty is there, making the use of /o rather than in 
or ila a matter of register signifying politeness or formality. It will be noticed 
that there 1s no formal marking of the difference between future conditions and 
general present conditions marked with i/a and the difference is one of semantic 
reference rather than grammatical function and is apparent only through the 
context.” In certain sentences no particle occurs at all. These are treated here as 
though there is a deleted in, lo or Gan as in: 


ma tabinih, raya‘tth irra'iytih ula kinh" sar Sayy 
‘ (if) you (f.) don't want it, you give it back to its owner and it is as if nothing 
had happened. ' 


? Although the two Arabic sentences given here are of the same syntactic form, i.e. marked by 
ila with a perfective verbal form ın both the subordinate and the main clause, they have different 
time references. The first refers to General Present Time in a radio play where two girls are 
complaining about their father's stinginess and the second is from a narrative about events 
happening in the late 18th century The form of the verb occurring (the Perfective) 1s one which in 
isolation and in most other circumstances would be taken to have Past time reference 

10 Compare however type (2) Open Habitual below, which only has general present or general 
past reference. 

U wlà kinh or ula kınnih is the equivalent, of Classical wa lā ka’ annahu ° ıt is as though it is not’ 
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In this example, the deleted particle would be taken to be lo or Cdn since the 
following verbal form is in the imperfective. 


Examples 
(a) marked by ila? 


ila ja ssfiri hinna nafza‘-lu 
‘when autumn comes, we will come to his help’ 
wila rihna killin yidill rifizu? 


‘and when we go, each one will know the way to the other 


3 


la tbux zen... 

‘when it is well cooked...’ 

ilya sa'alk tigiil... 

* if he asks you, you say to him..." 

ida ma daxxalk bet ibn swet tara ma ydaxxlünak ahad 


“if the tent of Ibn Suwait does not give you refuge, then no one will give you 
refuge’ 


ila ntisart ana ‘ala àl dufir ahuttakam umara... 

‘if I am victorious over the Al Dhafir, I will appoint you Emirs...’ 
wila jat albil nabi nihil 

‘when the camels come(back), we will move off (to ‘Iraq) ’ 


Here the interpretation is ° when °, since the camels are expected to return to 
the central wells from the outer grazing at the end of spring in accordance with 
their seasonal grazing habits. A number of examples occurred in the Riyadh 
material showing Open Punctual clauses marked by i/a with a non-verbal main 
clause where the latter was preceded by the presentative particle wila (see below 
under Past Punctual (5)). The presentative particle can be translated here as 
‘behold’ so as to show its position in the sentence: 


hatta ila jit insallah bacir assubh wila-hi jahza 


‘so that when you come, God willing, tomorrow morning [behold] it (will 
be) ready’. 


'2 The element ila also occurs ın the forms la, rlya, Iya and ya and may also be preceded by the 
copula w- ‘and’ giving wila and wilya. The form ida also occurs presumably as a result of borrowing 
from the koiné or Classical. The particle lamma or lamman can also occur in place of ila preceding a 
perfective with this function. Comparatively few examples of this occurred in the material in the 
more central Najdi dialects. Johnstone, ‘ Dosiri 11’, 101, gives one examples flamma jethum ° when I 
come to them — '. The Dhafir texts yielded only one example ibn si‘diin yabi yadbahham lamman 
Jibtuh laham * Ibn Sa'dün will kill them, when you bring him to them’. The forms lamma and 
lamman are more common in dialects of other areas of the Middle East and thus may be used more 
often in interdialectal conversation. 

3 The word rifiz meaning literally ‘companion’ can be used in the speech of the Dhafir and 
perhaps also that of other bedouin to mean ‘ each other’ One knows in these contexts that 1t does 
not mean ‘ friend’ since the activity as in the above case is often distinctly unfriendly. The context of 
the above was one where, on the secession of the period of a truce, each person would be free to 
pursue his adversary. 
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'alasan ila ja uxüy 'ugub salat al'asur wilà-hin walmat 


‘so that when my brother comes after the afternoon prayer [behold] we (will 
be) ready (f. pl.) '. 


The above examples have future time reference. However the same formal 
structure may have universal or general time reference as in: 


ilya sar ma tbül alfaras ma tgir abdan 


‘if a horse is unable to stale, it cannot run at all’, lit. * if a horse becomes 
(in a state of) not staling...’ 


The element sar to become’ introduces change of state. sar ma tbül would 
mean ‘it became unable to stale’. 


la daxal ‘alék tiji int u tàxdu 


‘if he claims your protection (lit. ‘enters upon you’), you’ (the other 
person) may come and take him’ 


arrajjal assidtg ilya gil lu aljawàb, ysaddiz (Shammar). (Sowayyan, 1982: 64) 


‘an honest man will believe what others tell htm’ (lit. ‘an honest man, if a 
statement is made to him, he believes °) 


ila ja dorik taxid (Riyadh). 
‘if your turn comes, you take (one) ’ 


Note that it is possible for a clause which is structurally an open punctual 
condition of the type seen here to be used with past time reference in a historic 
present usage as in: 


al'abd ila nigal addallah, ma yinttha bilyisár, al finyal (Euphrates bedouin) 


* when the slave takes round the coffee pot, he does not give the cup with his 
left hand ' 


This example occurred in a story having past time reference and in a freer 
translation would be translated as past. The interpretation as past in this 
example is dependent on the slave being a specific slave who is the subject of the 
narrative at this point. However, in another context al‘abd could be taken to be 
a generic use of the definite article i.e. a/‘abd ° the slave’ to mean ° any slave’ or 
‘slaves in general ’ in which case the interpretation of such a sentence would be 
general present. 


(b) marked by in 

The use of the particle in to signify ‘if’, although less common than ila, is 
still frequent in these dialects. This is in contrast to non-peninsular dialects 
where the particle in is used much less frequently. It differs from i/a in being 


'4 In Najdi speech the word int * you’ can be used to indicate a new 3rd person in a narrative or 
to distinguish one 3rd person from another, as though the narrator 1s pointing to the participants in 
a story and singling them out, which he will often physically do, as if the participants were there in 
front of him, saying ' you, O Ibn Suwait did this and you O Ibn ° "Urai'ir did that’ when the actors in 
the drama actually died over a century ago. This usage of the 2nd person as a deictic with actual 
reference to a 3rd person 1s also shown in the use of the imperative to mark 3rd person past actions 
in dramatic passages ın narrative This has been termed the ‘ Narrative Imperative’ see Blanc, ‘The 
Arabic dialect of the Negev bedouins’, [hereafter Blanc, ‘ Negev °], Proc Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, Iv, 1970 [1] 112—{39] 150; also Palva, H. ‘ The descriptive imperative of narrative 
style in spoken Arabic’, Folia Orientalia, xvin, 1970, 5-26, also Stewart ' Central Sinar’, 48 
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definitely conditional and not being susceptible to translation as ‘when’. It 
always has future reference and is followed by a verb in the perfective. In my 
textual material the following three examples occurred: 


in ma tahayya niyágiti, ana ma abi xasarah 

“if I do not get my she-camels back, I do not want any reparation’ (lit. 
‘if my she-camels do not become available . . . ") 

in bagét, ijrimham ‘ala hazza'al hada 

‘if you want to, fine them for this dispute! ' 

in allah jabu, dibahnáw 

‘if God brings him, we will kill him’ 


Note here the possibility of the perfective in the main clause indicating 
future, which does not occur in the structures showing ila. 

The use of the particle in is the norm with the verb baga ' to want’ as in in 
baget ‘if you want’, in bagena ‘if we want’ etc. It also occurs commonly with 
Zidir ° to be able’ as in in zidirt ‘if you can’. Comparative examples are shown 
below: 


in Saréhant, (Al Murrah) 
‘if you buy’ 

in jéhant (Al Murrah) 
‘if you come 5 

in Suftih (Sinai)'® 

* if you see him’ 

in Safawna (Sinai) 

“if they see us’ 

in Saradaw (Sinai) 

‘if they flee’ 

in ma atla’t (Sinai) 

‘if you do not produce’ 
in xatamtuw (Sinai) 


‘if you put your seal’ 


(c) marked by lo 

As mentioned above, the particle /o in these sentences does not in all cases 
have the meaning of remote condition associated with it in Classical Arabic. In 
Najdi and certain other spoken dialects, it has passed more into the realm of 
stylistic difference marking hesitation on the part of the speaker. Sometimes it 
has the sense of a hypothetical condition, i.e. one that can be speculated about 


i5 In this dialect, as also in the related dialect of Najrán, see Th Prochazka Jr , Saudi Arabian 
dialects (London, 1989), 24; the -t of the 2nd person suffix is softened to -h as in Sarét- ant > Saréhant. 
'6 The above examples are from Stewart, * Central Sinai’, 56, 72, 72, 76 and 84 respectively. 
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but which is not necessarily in the realm of likelihood. The verb following lo 
may be in the perfective or the imperfective without any discernible difference of 
meaning. lo is in fact the one true exception to the rule that Time and 
Conditional clauses have a verb in the perfective, if they have a verb at all. 


Examples: 
(a) with the perfective: 
lo riht nabi nafgudk 
“if you go, we will miss you’ 
lo habbatk tiji hi u tijawwidk 
‘1f she loves you, she will come and take your hand’ 
(b) with the imperfective: 
la wallah lo ti'tini tar§ addufir killah, lo wahdin gita‘ wajhi allah adbahu 


‘ No, by God, (even) if you give me all the herds of the Al Dhafir, if anyone 
offends (lit. “‘ cuts ") my honour, [indeed] I will kill him ' 


lo killin yinsa, ma yinsa mnirah (Riyadh) 

‘even if everyone forgets, Munirah will not forget’ 
2. Open Habitual Condition 

Here also one Clause type stands for sentences which would in English 
sometimes be translated with ‘if’ and sometimes with ° when’ or ° whenever ', 
signalling, however, a habitual or repetitive action. It may be past or present in 
its time reference, the interpretation as past or present being dependent on 
context, linguistic or extra-linguistic. 

Habitual or repetitive actions are represented by i/a with a perfective verb in 


the conditional clause and the main clause. The following have general present 
time reference: 


tum ida tla'at farrijat, wida farrijat laggahnah insallah 

‘then when it (the bud of the palm tree) sprouts it splits, and when it splits, if 
God wills, we fertilize it’ 

ila Sarena Sayy libisnah bittanawub 

‘if (or when) we buy anything, we wear it in turns’ 

0227621 ilya barad, agfa Sarru (Shammar). (Sowayyan (1982: 60)) 


* when the weather begins to cool, the evil fever of ‘Iraq, the Zuraigi, goes 
away ’, (lit.) the Zuraigi, when it (the weather) gets cool, the evil of it (the 
Zuraigi) goes away’ 


The following have past time reference: 
la gallitaw atta‘am, xada-lu lugma lugmiten u gam 


"when they brought the food, he would take one or two mouthfuls and 
leave’ 


ila sbahat, srahat aba'irham 


‘when morning came, their camels would go out to graze’ 
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It will be noted that some examples of structure (1) Open Punctual 
conditions can be interpreted also as having genergl time reference (see p. 48 
above), so that we have here an overlap in reference. 


3. Open Stative Condition 

The particle éan occurs preceding a participle, a non-verbal clause or an 
imperfective verbal form all of which can be regarded as stative clauses in 
contrast to the action clauses exemplified in (1) and (2) above. At first sight it 
may look here as though we have an exception to the rule of Conditional and 
Time clauses having a verb in the perfective. In fact, however, if we regard ćãn as 
being derivable from in kan ‘if it is °, kan being a perfective verbal form, then 
these structures follow the general rule. In the Dhafir dialect the form of the 
particle is édn or inédn though in some neighbouring dialects the forms kan, 
inkün or ikkán also occur, revealing the original form ols أن‎ ‘if it is’. In the 
Dhafir dialect the form éan contrasts with the form of the verb ' to be’ which is 
kan and does not show the local sound change of k é evident in can. In those 
Najdi dialects for which I have material, and in contrast to, for instance, 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic, the particle éan doesnot inflect for person as will be 
seen in the examples below: 


(a) with a participle 
éanu'* gaylin wdéha, muxti 
‘if he has said Wudhaiba, (he is) mistaken ' 
éan má-ham mxallusin u mitgaddin ... 
‘if they have not finished and had lunch...’ 
can inti minti éürhitan . . . ana baxatbic (Shammar). (Sowayyan, 1982: 64) 
‘if you are not averse to marrying me... I will ask for your hand’ 


Notice that in the first of the above sentences the participle indicates that the 
action was in the past, but the condition relates to one's present knowledge of a 
past action, i.e. ‘if it transpires that he said...’ or ‘if we discover that he 
said...°. Similarly with regard to the present state as in the second and third 
examples, the condition relates to the speaker’s knowledge regarding the state, 
which 1s, or may be, already in existence. 


(b) with a non-verbal clause 
can mi [mà-hi < mi] sa'ab ‘alek 
‘1f it 1s not difficult for you’ 
can 'indak wagt 
* if you have time" 
éan bak xér 
* if there is any good in you’ 
'7 The particle kän with the meaning ' if' is also found in Libyan Arabic as in kanak 'arfa * 1f you 


know it >. Gaddafi, A. M., ‘ A study of discourse rules in Libyan spoken Arabic’, unpublished Ph.D. 


thesis University of London, 1990 (p. 109). 
I$ The particle can also be followed by the personal pronoun suffixes giving forms such as cán-u 


‘if he’ édn-ak ‘if you m. sg.’ etc 
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inéün ‘amami ‘ala lli ana xàbir . . . 

* if my masters are as I knew them to be...’ 

kanuk def, suf grufat arrijal warük ( Ajman) 

‘if you are a guest, see the men's guest chamber is behind you’ 

la wallah éannu ma-hu jimal gusiri, ma āxdu (‘Ajarma). (Palva, 1978: 98) 


? 


‘no, by God, if it is not the camel of my tent-neighbour, I will not take it 


(c) with an imperfective verbal form 
` éün tabi... 
“if you want...’ 
inéankum tafhamün kalàmi (‘Awazim) 
‘if you understand my words’ 
inkünik bi-txawini,” fmarhaba w mashala (‘Ajman). (Johnstone, * Dosiri II’: 68) 
‘if you wish to accompany me, welcome’ 
w-inkan ybarriku f-assigg ... (Central Sinai). (Stewart, 1987: 68) 
* if they are couching their camels, at the men's section (of the tent)...’ 
Stewart translates ‘if they couch...’, but I have taken it to be stative in 
accordance with the system shown here. 


4. Unfulfilled condition 

As mentioned above the particle /o does not always mark an unreal or 
unfulfilled condition, and examples of the type where it would seem to be almost 
equivalent to ila or in in meaning are given above under l(c). Where lo does 
mark an unreal or unfulfilled condition it will usually have ¢dn as a marker on 
the main clause which may be followed by a verb in the perfective, an active 
participle, a non-verbal clause or, more rarely an imperfective verb. 
Examples: 

lo la innak gilt li innak ibin noóbàn . . . Can ma hattet rühi bwajhak (Shammar). 

(Sowayyan, to appear) . 


‘if you had not told me that you were Ibn Noban...I would not have put 
myself in your protection’ (lit.) °... would not have put my life in your 
face’ 


lo ‘indana fisag Can gansin 

* if we had cartridges (we) would be away hunting’ 

lo jayyah mutar ¢an killah xadrah 

‘if rain had come to it (the land), it would all be green’ 

lo kan-ni damman kan gult lik (Ajman). (Johnstone, * Dosiri IT’. 100) 


“if I was thirsty, I would have told you’ 


'9 The prefix bı- occurring here is a contraction of tab: ‘ you want’ and should not be confused 
with the bi- which marks the indicative in dialects of the Eastern Mediterranean region. 
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lo almiddah tuwilah kan agül ma yxalif (Riyadh) 
‘if the period was long, I would say “ It doesn't matter ” 
but also (without can): 


lo fitilatha fiha innakam ma tizfün w si'làn mi'kam (Shammar). (Sowayyan, 
to appear) 
‘if the wick was in it (the gun), you would not make off with Sha'làn. ’ 


In the above sentences both main and conditional clauses are unreal so these 
are true unfulfilled conditions, and are translated ‘if X had happened, Y would 
have happened '. However the particle /o can also be used to introduce an unreal 
or unlikely condition, which is then followed by a real main clause, i.e. one 
referring to an actual event or state. In this type, the sentence is more accurately 
translated into English by “even if’, i.e. ‘even if X happens (which is unlikely), 
Y will happen’. In this type of sentence, if the main clause is affirmative, it is 
often, but not obligatorily preceded by illa or alla ‘ indeed’ as in: 


wallah lo tatulban lema t'ajaz illa tijab annágat (Shammar). (Sowayyan, to 
appear) 

* even if you were to beg me until you can beg no more, [indeed] the she- 
camel must be brought’ 

lo ti'tini tar$ addufir killa, alla adbahu 

“even if you give me the herds of all the Dhafir, [indeed] I will kill him ° 


wallah lo int bwajh kill ‘nizih, illa alitak alyom (Shammar). (Sowayyan, to 
appear) 


‘even if you were under the protection of all the ‘Aniza, I will [indeed] kill 
you today’ | 


If the main clause is negative the particle i/la/alla does not appear: 


lo yasal addam ila rrikbih, mna'ay ma asallimham (Shammar). (Sowayyan, to 
appear) 


‘even if the blood were to reach my knees, I will not give up the men under 
my protection ' 


It will be noticed from the above that certain sentences of identical structure 
are translated in the one case as unreal conditionals and in the other as 
sentences with ‘even if...’, i.e. 


(a) lo fitilatha fiha innakam ma tizfün w Si‘ lan mı kam 
“if the wick was in it (the gun), you would not make off with Sha‘lan’ 


(b) lo yasal addam ila rrikbih, mna’ay ma asallimham 


‘even if the blood were to reach my knees, I will not give up the men under 
my protection ' 


The difference between the two lies in the fact that though in both (a) and (P) 
the conditional clause represents an unreal condition, the main clause in (a) is 
also unfulfilled and would correspond to English clauses with * would ’, ° could’ 
or ‘should ’, whereas in (6) the main clause represents a ° true’ predication and 
would not have * would ’, * should °, etc. Both have the same structure in that the 
conditional clause is marked by /o and has a verb in the perfective, while the 
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main clause has a verb in the imperfective. In these examples the interpretation 
as ‘even if’ or ° although ' is dependent on context since in (a) we know from the 
story as it proceeds that the speaker's gun had no wick and therefore he was 
unable to fire it to prevent his enemy rescuing Sha‘lan. In (6) on the other hand 
the speaker refused to give up the men under his protection. Here we have an 
example of the total meaning of the utterance being arrived at partly by 
reference to its syntactic structure and partly by knowledge of the context. 


II TIME CLAUSES 


5. Past Punctual 

These are most commonly marked by the particle yom literally ° day ' which has 
punctual significance. The main clause following a time clause with yom, may be 
preceded by one of the ° presentative ' particles ila, wila mer, lawinn-, winn- or 
lamman? if it does not begin with a verb. If it does, it will either be in the 
imperfective preceded by the linking w- ‘and’ and a pronoun or in the 
perfective.?' The structure with w- followed by a pronoun and the imperfective 
gives a more dramatic effect. Similar in function to yom are lamman, ila ma and 
ind ma of which the latter occurs frequently as a borrowing from Classical, 
although yom is by far the most common in occurrence. These other particles 
are mainly seen with a perfective ın the main clause and thus are not associated 
with the presentatives. 


Examples: 
(a) marked by ila ma or lamman 
ilya ma jaw alxabra, gal... (Shammar) 
* when they arrived at the pool, he said...’ 
lamman lifaw ‘ala hal'arab, galaw... 
* when they passed by these arabs, they said...’ 
u lamman nzalaw, éinnaham akrahaw kitrat al‘urban 


‘when they (the nomads) encamped, it seems that they (the settled people) 
disliked the great number of the nomads’ 


(b) marked by yom 

If the main clause following the time clause begins with a nominal it must be 
preceded by one of the presentatives wila, wila mér, wil-, winn-, lawinn- or 
lamman. These particles are equivalent to the Classical اذا ب‎ usually translated 


2 This term 1s used by H. Blanc, ‘ Negev’, [34], 145 and by F M Stewart, ‘ Central Sinai’, 56 
Johnstone, ‘ Dosiri II’, 93-5 refers to these particles mainly from the etymological point of view in 
connection with the dialect of the ‘Ayman He gives numerous examples in his text. 

?! Sowayyan, ‘A poem and its narrative’, 53 gives much the same description of this type of 
clause: ‘ The verb of the subordinating clause introduced by yém is generally (but not always) 1n the 
perfect. If the verb of the following main clause is in the perfect then no particles intervene between 
the two clauses;.. but 11 the verb of the main clause ıs ın the 1mperfect or if the main clause 1s non- 
verbal then it 1$ separated from the subordinate clause by such particles as tan, ilya tari, 1198 mer, 
ilya mer tari’. This differs from my account only in that my material shows that 1f the verb of the 
main clause 1s m the imperfect there will be a presentative only if the verb is preceded by a noun 
subject. If it is not preceded by a noun subject ıt 1s usually preceded by the linking w- and a subject 
pronoun as 111: yom sam'ah w hu yatwi bétu wySil, * when he heard it (the news), he folded up his tent 
and moved camp ' 
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‘behold’ or ‘lo’. In fact, however, in these dialects their occurrence is 
syntactically conditioned to a great extent and to give them such heavy semantic 
load as to translate them as ° behold ' is to exaggerate their function. Their main 
purpose is a syntactic one, in marking the second clause in a complex structure, 
as they do not anyway occur frequently except where preceded by a clause with 
yóm. Although this is not a one-hundred per cent correlation, there is a high 
degree of mutual attraction between the two. However, certain of my inform- 
ants had a definite propensity towards the use of these particles even outside the 
time clause structure as in the following example: 


wila dgayyim yamm allajja, wila hu jayy min albet, w lawinn dgayyim jayak 
assef bidra'u: ' wif al'ilm? ' 


and [behold] there was Dughayyim at the tumult, and [lo] he had come from 
his tent, and [lo] Dughayyim came [to you],? his sword on his arm 
(saying): “ What is the matter? "' 


It is possible that we could treat the above example as having a deleted main 
clause of the type yom ftanaw ‘when they realized what was happening... *. 
The most common presentatives occurring in my material from the Dhafir are 
wila- and wila mer;? lamman, lawinn- and win- also occurring, but less 
frequently. Other presentatives occurring in neighbouring dialects are hummalé- 
in the dialect of the *Ajman,* timmalé- occurring in the dialect of the Al 
Murrah” and wilin- occurring in the dialect of Central Sinai.” 

In the following examples the presentative is translated ‘there was...’ or 
‘there were...’ so as to ease recognition of its place in the sentence: 


u yom innaham nawwuxaw wila bérag ibn si' dun 'aleham 


‘and when they encamped, there was the war banner of Ibn Sa'dün upon 
them ' 


u yom wuta lharim, wilya ssiyüh ‘ind albet 


*and when he got to the women's quarters, there was an outcry near the 
tent’ 


u yom ja lhitrubi wila betu mafjüja min ‘ind alraffah 


* and when al-Hithrubi arrived, there was the tent ripped apart at the men’s 
section (of the tent) ' 


u yom tla'at aššams wila imagéra 'aleham 
‘and when the sun rose, there was the raiding party upon them ' 
u yom jöh wila mer mét 


‘and when they came to him, there (he) was dead’ 


2 Jay-ak ‘ coming [to you] '; this use of the 2nd person pronoun as a way of involving the listener 
m the narrative 1s common in bedoum speech in dramatic situations. For further examples and 
discussion see Stewart, * Central Sinai’, pp. 48-9 and Palva, Narratives and poems from the Hesban, 
(Orientalia Gothoburgensia 3, Góteborg, 1978), 54. 

3 The particle mer also occurring in the form mar in some dialects is peculiar to the Najdi 
dialects. It can also occur in isolation with the meaning ‘ but’. See Blanc ‘ Negev’, [35], 146 for its 
occurrence in the dialect of the Negev bedouins. 

24“ Dosiri II", 94. 

25 Ingham, “ Notes on the dialect of the Al Murrah of Eastern and Southern Arabia”, BSOAS, 
XLIX, 1986, 2, 281. 

26 Stewart, ‘Central Sinai’, p 58, line 18. 
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u yom futan, lamman albil ziddamu 

‘and when he noticed what was happening, there were the camels before 

him ' 

Some examples do occur with no presentative, but these are by far less 
common. In fact in my Dhafiri texts I have only one recorded: 

u yom joh, alxel tizbil u tizfi 

*and when they got to him, the horses (cavalry) were charging back and 

forth ' 

When the main clause begins with a verb, this may be in the perfective or in 
the imperfective preceded by a personal pronoun and the linking w- ‘and’. It 
seems that the second structure adds more dramatic effect, though in fact in my 
texts it is the most commonly occurring of the two, presumably because of the 
dramatic nature of the texts. Two examples occurred in the Riyadh material 
where yom was followed by an imperfective verb form with past time reference. 
It was not plain from the context whether this was a distinct function or purely a 
variant of the Past Punctual. My impression of these was that they were not 
Time clauses in the same sense as the others treated here since the clause with 
yom did not actually set the time frame of what followed, but was more of a 
general subordinator and could almost be translated ‘the fact that...’. The 
examples were: 


hinna yom n'alhmé windarrisé winxallié taxdin Sahdda muhüb ‘ala sàn 
tistaglm (Riyadh) 


“when we taught you (f.) and gave you (f.) lessons and let you (f.) take 
certificates, it was not so that you would work’ 


yom inc tadrisin agül ma 'aleh (Riyadh) 
‘when you (f.) studied, I (used to) say; “ It doesn’t matter ".' 


It may be, however, that these constitute a distinct sub-type, perhaps 
conveying Past continuous meaning. As there were so few it was difficult to 
judge. 


Examples of the main types occurring are given below 
(a) with the perfective in the main clause: 
yom Iguftu galat: ... 
‘when she found him, she said:...’ 
yom jdi'u intihtu uxtu 
* when he struck him, his sister rushed at him’ 
(b) with the imperfective and linking w- followed by pronoun in the main clause: 
yom sima' badda'wa u hu ynir 
‘when he heard of the matter, he up and fled ’ 
yom ja ballél u hu yashab *indaham arrubdbah 
‘when night came, he played on the viol for them’ 
yom sam'ah u hu yatwi bétu wiysil 


* when he heard it (the news), he folded up his tent and moved camp’ 
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(c) other types: 

The particle yom or yom inn- can also occur preceding a non-verbal clause 
as in: 

yom hinna badu gabul... 

“when we (were) bedouins (nomads) in former times...’ 

yom ahanna bilbusayyah 

* when our people (were) at al-Busayya ' 

yom addinya nàhib u manhub (Shammar). (Sowayyan, to appear) 

‘when the world (consisted of) people raiding and being raided...’ 


Examples also occur, but less frequently, where the main clause precedes the 
time clause with yom. Here the time clause may have a verb in the perfective or 
the imperfective. The occurrence of the imperfective seems to be on the principle 
that in a sequence of verbs referring to the past, later ones in the string will often 
be in the imperfective which can be regarded as the ‘lighter’ or ‘unmarked’ 
member of the pair. 


(d) with the imperfective and following the main clause or where there is no main 
clause: 


hada bn haddal, yom ygir ‘ala halna 
‘this is (the story of) Ibn Hadhdhal, when he made a raid on our people’ 
hada salfat nayif w ibn i're'ir yom yitharbon gabul 


‘this is the story of Nayif and Ibn ‘Urai‘ir when they fought in previous 
times ' 


u yaksumun aššrufa; yom ygül assirif: ' xer ya bes? ' 


‘and they defeated the Sharifs; when the Sharif said: “ What news, 
O Bais?”’’ 


yom inni agul lié ams: ' ixdih! ' (Riyadh) 
‘when I said to you yesterday: ° Take it!” 
yom tanzil (Al Murrah) 
* when you were going downstairs’ 
The last was in response to a question of the sort * When did you tell me X?’ 


Perhaps also of the same type is the following example, where although the 
yom inn- clause precedes the main clause, it is nevertheless non-initial in the 
sentence which may be the cause of the verb being in the imperfective: 


wis yidrié wint yom innih yiji winti minti filbet (Riyadh) 

‘how would you (f.) know since, when he came, you (f.) were not at home’ 
(e) with the perfective and following the main clause: 

‘ad sar sudaga u ytimannàw yom Sal 


‘then there was friendship and he missed him when he left’ 
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Examples with 'ind ma representing, it seems, borrowing from the koiné 
occurred only with the perfective as in: 
u ‘ind ma xadà-lu Swayy, jaham yamsi 
‘and after waiting a while, he came walking towards them’ (lit.) ° after he 
had taken a little...’ 


6. Perfective — * 

The particle i/a may also be followed by min ‘ from’ plus a personal pronoun 
suffix. In the majority of cases this indicates that the action of the Time clause 
precedes that of the main clause. The action of the main clause can be in the 
future or the past marked by the imperfective and perfective respectively. So 
that the translation of the Time clause will be “when X has done Y...’ or 
‘when X had done ...لا‎ 7 


Examples: 
(a) with future reference: 
ila minkum tibattum bidyarkum, tijiin u tistarxstin (Mutair) 


‘when you have encamped in your tribal grounds, you may come and ask 
my permission ( to move camp)’ 


wila minnih allah agnak, traddidhin (Riyadh) 

‘when God has enriched you, you may give them (the money) back’ 
ilya minnah wardt albil nabi nihul (Shammar) (Sowayyan, 1982: 62). 
‘when the camels have come back to drink, we will go into the desert 


Interestingly, in Sowayyan's text the speaker then repeated the above 
sentence but using this time a Past Punctual: 


nabi nihil ilya wardt albil 
‘we will go into the desert when the camels come back to drink’ 


Here we have an interesting example of the same situation being referred to 
by different structures, in this case revealing different verbal aspects of the same 
action. 


(b) with past reference: 
ilya minni Siribt u tifattant hkam (Shammar) 
* when I had drunk, I remembered you ' 
‘abacli ya minnaham gayyilaw, xadaw ‘ugbitén (Shammar) 


* Abacli, when they had rested (in the noon heat), carried him a second time’ 
(lit.) * two times’. 


ilya minni Sikét alhimil šûlih (Awazim). 
* when I complained of the burden, he took it up' 


In this last example, in English we would not use a perfective verb in the time 
clause, but nevertheless the ‘ complaining ' must precede the ‘ taking up’ of the 
burden. 


27 Johnstone, ‘ Dosiri II’, 93 f. gives a similar use of this particle in the ‘Ayman dialect. 
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A small number of confusing examples occurred where the particle did not 
seem to have this function and meant purely ‘when’ or ‘if’. It is difficult to 
know whether these represented performance errors or whether this is an 
alternative use of the particle. One such example was: 


la minna ga'adna natna 'ugüb, fatana bn si'dün 
‘if we sit waiting on ‘Ugub, we will lose Ibn Sa'dün' 


That the meaning was as given was plain from the context which involved 
the choice between sitting mourning over the death of ‘Ugub or pursuing the 
enemy Sa‘dtin whose action had been the cause of the death of the former. 
Another example was: 


Sammar ila min-hu taràwa wahdin minham, gal... 
‘if one of the Shammar has an argument, he says...’ 


Here we have perfective verbal forms in both main and conditional clause so 
that the structure looks like (2) Open Habitual in everything except the presence 
of the element min-. Again it is difficult to know whether this is a performance 
error or another regular use of this particle. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In treating a language of which one is not a native speaker there is a basic 
problem of knowing exactly what a given sentence means. In practice, one tries 
to find equivalents between the language and one's mother tongue and in the 
majority of cases this is a practical approach. Yet it is still possible to operate for 
quite a long time in a foreign language thinking one is saying one thing when 
one is in fact saying something else. Often also the native speaker will become 
accustomed to the mistakes of individual foreigners or groups of foreigners and 
will know what they mean, and therefore will not seek to correct them. 

With regard to syntactic structures of the type examined here, one procedure 
is to examine bodies of texts and abstract from them all the different subtypes of 
the structure one can find and try to determine their meaning, and then 
experiment with made-up structures to see if they are acceptable to the native 
speaker: the traditional elicitation approach. Having then, one hopes, found all 
the possible structures, one can ask the informant whether or not they differ in 
meaning, ‘function’; also whether a given structure can have more than one 
semantic reference. 

In practice the linguistically unsophisticated speaker will often proceed on 
the assumption that if two sentences differ in form, they must differ in meaning, 
‘function’, and that a given structure can only have one meaning. This we 
know is not necessarily true in languages, but as a non-native speaker I think, at 
this point, one has to admit that one can go no further. Thus for instance, in the 
present study, the particles in and ila both occur meaning ‘ if’ and it seems to me 
that they do not have any difference in meaning, but not having a native 
speaker’s competence, I cannot be sure. 

Similarly, within a narrative two alternative structures may occur referring 
to the same event or situation in the narrative. Here one knows that the two 
have the same reference, but is there a different nuance of meaning? In the 
material studied, a case in point is that of the particles ila and ila min. The 
former means ‘if’ or ‘when’, while the latter is equivalent to the use of ° when’ 
when-followed by a perfect or a pluperfect in English, i.e. ° when he has/had 
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done something . . . '. An example occurred in the texts (see p. 58) where the 
two refer to the same event and therefore have the same reference, but may 
differ in meaning. 

A similar problem arises with regard to the so-called * presentative ' particles 
(see above p. 54) which are historically cognate with the Classical * behold!’ 
*]o!' In Najdi dialects these occur mainly in one type of clause structure, the 
Past Punctual (5) and also, to a lesser extent, in Open Punctual (1) and could be 
regarded as syntactically bound. There is therefore the possibility of regarding 
them as purely syntactic ‘markers’ not having an independent function or 
‘meaning’. 

Having made the above qualifications, the observations which can be made 
about this type of clause structure can be summarized as follows: 

i. The preference is for the Time or Condition clause to precede the main 
clause and to contain a verb in the perfective. This is in contrast to the hal clause 
which shows a verb in the imperfective, a participle or a non-verbal clause and 
which in preference follows the main clause. 

ii. The Time or Condition clause, is unmarked for time reference. The fact 
that it is in the perfective does not indicate past time particularly, and the time 
reference is shown by the verb in the main clause or by the context or, as in (iii) 
below, is indicated by the time/condition particle itself. The following examples 
all have a perfective verb form following i/a in the time/condition clause, but 
show different time reference. 


(a) future time reference 
ila ja ssfiri, hinna nafza' lu 
‘when autumn comes, we will go to his help’ 
(b) general present time reference 
ila daxal ‘alek, tiji int u taxdu 
‘1f he claims your protection, you (the revenge seeker) may come and take 
him ' 
(c) past time reference 


ila sbahat, srahat aba@‘irham 


“when morning came, their camels would go out to graze’ 


The time reference in all of the above is made plain not by the structure, but 
by context. The reference to ° winter coming’ followed by an imperfective verb 
in the main clause in (a) indicates future, while (6) could have had reference to 
either future or general present time and (c) could have had reference to either 
past or general present time and only the context of the tale tells us what time is 
indicated. 

111. Certain of the time/condition particles are specialized for time/aspect 
function; yom indicates past time, in future time and ¢an a present state. 

iv. The markers ila, lamman and éàn have different functions depending on 
whether they precede the time/condition clause or the main clause. ila and 
lamman signify ‘if’? or ‘when’ when preceding the time/condition clause, but 
act as presentatives when preceding the main clause. ćān signifies ‘1f’ when 
preceding the conditional clause, but marks an unfulfilled condition when 
preceding a main clause. 

v. This type of structure, i.e. a sentence including a time/condition clause 
may be characterized as highly encoded in that many individual elements in it 
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cannot be correctly interpreted without reference to the rest. This is so as 
regards the time reference of the first clause as shown in (ii) above, to the 
element /o which marks an Open Punctual condition in type (1) and an 
Unfulfilled condition in type (4) and to the elements ¢dn, ila and lamman as 
shown in iv above. 

vii. The system recorded is, as expected for Arabic, basically an aspect one in 
which the function of the two main verb forms perfective and imperfective and 
the active participle do not hàve reference mainly to time. In the subordinate 
clause, the perfective is preferred and indicates a punctual action following the 
time/condition particle. The alternative construction is the häl clause with an 
imperfective verb, a participle or a non-verbal construction indicating a state or 
the use of can followed similarly by an imperfective, participle or non-verbal 
construction. In some cases the perfective can be replaced by an imperfective in 
a clause with yom or lamman when this follows the main clause without any 
change in time reference. 

In the main clause the perfective and imperfective have slightly more 
reference to time in that tbe perfective usually refers to the past and the 
imperfective usually refers to the future or general present. However, even here, 
in the Open Habitual (2) the perfective can refer to the general present or 
habitual past. Similarly, the perfective in the main clause of an Open Condition 
(1) marked by i» will usually refer to the future. Equally, although the 
imperfective in the main clause will, usually refer to the future or present, it may 
when preceded by the linking w- ‘and’ and a personal pronoun, and when 
following a Time clause marked by yom refer to the past.. 


APPENDIX 


As mentioned earlier the primary material on which this study is based, i.e. 
the bedouin texts, consists mainly of narratives of past events and is therefore 
slightly thin in terms of future and present time reference. An area where a gap 
may occur is with regard to future and present time clauses. To a great extent, 
Open Punctual conditions, (1) above, serve this same purpose and this seems to 
be confirmed by the Riyadh material where this is the only structure occurring 
for that function. However, in some of the other sources from' peripheral 
regions of the Arabian area examples occur of imperfective following lamman or 
yóm with this function. As so few of these occur I have not treated them fully 
and regard them as a marginal type, perhaps more common in the peripheral 
area. Representative examples follow, of which the ones from Sinai were the 
only ones in the corpus: 


yom inni yijini wahid (Sinai). (Stewart, 76) 

"when someone comes to me’ 

yom inna niksifih (Sinai). (Stewart, 56) 

“when we beat him. ’ 

yom nalgah (Sinai). (Stewart, 56) 

‘when we find him.’ 

al'arab, yom tgazi, tnaggi alfarras ( Ajarma) (Palva, 58) 


* the arabs, when they go on a raid, they pick the best horsemen. ' 
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yom wahid yidbah wahid (Ajarma). (Palva, 20) 
‘when one man kills another’ 


It is my impression that structures with yom followed by an imperfective 
always refer to the past in the more central Najdi dialects, appearing in the 
imperfective for the reasons given above (p. 57). The Riyadh material showed 
no examples of yom followed by the imperfective with future or general present 
reference and always showed i/a followed by the perfective for this function. 

It must also be remembered that the Aa] clause, consisting of linking w- 
* and ' followed by a noun or pronoun and then an imperfective, participle or 
non-verbal clause also does a lot to cover the function of future and general 
present time clauses (in addition to covering past time). The following are 
examples of hài clauses with future and general present reference. These are all 
from the Riyadh dialect except those marked otherwise. 


(a) with an imperfective verb form 
yibi yfütna ssug, w-hinna ma gêr insolif 
‘the market will pass us by, while we are just talking’ 
(b) with a participle 
yibi yinhi lmawdu’, w-hu wagif 
‘he wants to finish the matter, while he is standing (there). ' 
ahsan titawwir, w-int hami (Dhafir) 
‘it is best to shoot, when you are moving fast. ' 
(c) with a non-verbal clause 
mani tabbin halbet, w-ummié fih 
* [ will not enter this house, while your mother is in it’ 
la yiji ahdin, w-ana mani b-fih 
* let no one come, while I am not in.’ 
The same structure can also cover past time reference as in: 
gid daxalt u sallamt ‘aléh, w-ana mani mgayyirtin hdümi 


‘have I (f.) ever come in and greeted him, when I have not changed my 
clothes?! (i.e. without changing my clothes)’ 


A MAMLUK EMIR'S ‘SQUARE’ DECREE 


By D. S. RICHARDS 


(PLATES I-IV) 


In his catalogue of the Haram documents, D. P. Little has brought attention 
to a group of nine items, which he identifies with what the handbooks and other 
contemporary sources describe as murabba‘at.' One may accept the translation 
° square ' for convenience sake, but the surviving examples show that murabba'a 
should strictly be understood as ‘ quadrangular'.? Under question are docu- 
ments written on a sheet of paper in ‘ landscape’ mode, folded centrally to form 
four pages, and distinguished from documents written on a piece of paper in 
‘portrait’ mode or a series of these stuck together to produce a scroll. While 
looking through the Cambridge University Library’s varied collection of 
material, both paper and papyrus, that is known by the name of its immediate 
source, Michaelides, I came across one more example, at least, if one judges by 
the shape and general lay-out. It seems to be of sufficient interest to merit a brief 
study, with some cross-reference to the Haram material. 

In the handbooks we meet ‘square’ documents above all in the context of 
the issuing of fiefs (igtd‘at). That type is expressly called al-murabba‘a al- 
jaishiyya by al-Qalqashandi.? After the initial stage (the presentation of a 
petition, for example) the murabba‘a was the document of authorization, 
complete with relevant details, which was sent from the Army Bureau to the 
Chancery and on the basis of which the diploma (manshür) was drawn up and 
issued to the new holder.‘ 

Murabba'àt could also be issued from the dîwan of the Vizier to authorize 
grants (t{lãqût), apparently in place of a tawqi'? and there is also a reference to 
murabba‘at alongside mithalat, the more usual and general word for a written 
instruction or authorization, having been issued by the Mamluk authorities to 
Rasulid agents and merchants to facilitate their operations and afford them 
protection in the Mamluk realm.? 

Of the nine ‘square’ decrees in the Haram Museum collection, five were 
issued by Sultans. These five concern in some aspect or other the financial 
administration of the Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock.’ As I read them, they 
provide us with the best opportunity to see what the ‘ square’ decrees in the fief 
issuing procedure looked like, as described by Qalqashandi and others. The 


i P. P. Little, A catalogue of the Islamic documents from al-Haram as-Sarif in Jerusalem, Beirut, 
1984, 28-35 

2 [t is odd to see that Qalgashandi refers to a common ‘ abhorrence of four-squareness (kirahat 
al-tarbi^) ', exemplified by writers’ cutting off the bottom right corner of a petition, see Subh 
al- A'shá, Cairo, 1915, vi, 204 

? Subh, XIM, 154. 

4 For description of the process and the form of the document, see al-Nuwauirt, Niháyat al-arab, 
Cairo, vii, 208-10; Ibn Nazir al-Jaish, Tathgif al-Ta'rif, ed. R. Vesely, Cairo, 1987, 150-1, 154, 156, 
and Subh, vi, 201-202, and xm, 154-6. 

* Subh, vi, 200. 

6 Subh, vin, 75. The circumstances of this usage of the word were misunderstood by Little, op. 
cit., 29 (and correct the reference to the Subhin note 22 there) 

? See Little, op. cit., nos. 1, 6, 304, 308, 309 As Little says (p 29), another ' royal’ example will 
be found in H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden, 1960, 
no. LXVII. That one was issued 1n response to a petition of the Sinai monks. Haram no. | was also 
in response to a petition, but Haram no. 304 was issued on the basis of an ishhdd; cf. Subh, v1, 202; 
xit, 154. 
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involvement of the Diwan al-Jaish in the issue of the five Haram documents 5 
apparent in the many registrations and notes added by the personnel of that 
department. In addition, Haram document no. 6 makes the connexion clear. It 
concerns an order signed by the Sultan Sha‘ban b. Husain to restore to the 
servitors of the Haram at Jerusalem income from the poll tax of Majdal Fadil in 
the Hebron district, which had been assigned (mugta?) as part of the salary of an 
Emir of 10 at Damascus. 

The other four ‘ square’ decrees amongst the Haram documents were issued 
by emirs. Numbers 5, 14 and 303 were issued by a nazir of the Mausoleum of the 
Emir Taz, and concerned appointments to the staff of that establishment. 
Number 3 dealt with the appointment to a teaching post at an endowed school. 
There is no obvious reason why these appointment documents took this 
particular ‘ square ’ form. Numbers 2 and 214 (this latter was signed by the same 
nazir as the three mentioned above) dealt with exactly the same sort of 
appointment but took the ' scroll" format. 

Although all these in their non-specific wording have close similarities one 
with another and with the Cambridge example, the lay-out does vary. Number 3 
is signed on the first page of the recto. Numbers 5 and 303 are signed on the 
verso, but there is no other text there at all. The nearest to the lay-out of the 
Cambridge document is no. 14, which has an involved 'alàma on the first page 
of the verso and on the other verso page part of the corroboratio, the date and 
the end formulae. 

It remains open to question whether the surviving ‘square’ documents 
represented, like the murabba‘at in the fief-issuing process described by 
Qalqashandi, merely a stage in an administrative process, documents to be filed 
for the record (shahid) by the secretariat involved. Possibly, in the case of this 
Cambridge document at least, the matter was too minor and too local to 
warrant the production of a further piece of paper. However, could it be that, in 
the case of the Haram documents mentioned above, the ‘scroll’ format 
represented an appointment document that was intended to be actually handed 
over to the appointee, and that the murabba'a type was to be kept in the files? 
Were there once five (more extended?) ‘scroll’ decrees that were issued to the 
interested parties and complemented the five surviving ‘ square’ decrees of the 
sultans, dealing with the Haram administration, which were kept in the archives 
of the local Qàdi? One might expect that on the analogy of the fief procedure. 

Let us now consider the Cambridge item,’ which, like some of the Haram 
documents, also contains an appointment made by an emir. It is catalogued as 
Michaelides (charta) A.81 and the dimensions are as follows: height 18 cm., and 
width 27 cm. There is one vertical central fold forming four pages, each 
18 x 13-5 cm. This halved sheet has been subsequently twice folded, first one 
way and then the other. The main text of the administrative order, which the 
document contains, is written on the two inner facing pages, which appear to be 
considered as the recto. The authenticating motto signature (the ‘alama), the 
date and the concluding formulae are written on the two verso pages. 


* For the building and the founder, see M. H. Burgoyne and D S Richards, Mamluk Jerusalem, 
an architectural study, British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 1987, 399—411. 

° The document has been made available for publication by permission of the Syndics of 
Cambridge University Library 
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The text: 


Recto 
(i) 
لله سبحانه‎ aot} D. 
المرسوم بالامر الكريم السامى المولوى الأميرى‎ 2. 
الكبيرى العضدى الذخرى السيدى الالكي الممخدومى‎ 3. 
السيفى دلنجى الناصرى أسبغ الله ظله أن يستقر الأب‎ 4. 
جرانا‎ C£) الراهب القس ابرهيم المعروف بالعلوى‎ 5. 
(ii) 
بالناحية المعروفة بسماطس الخارية فى الخاص السعيد المشار اليه شريك‎ 1. 
لن تقدمه بحق النصف وأن يأخذ من المعلوم ما جرت‎ 2. 
العادة به لمن تقدمه فسبيل التواب والباشرين‎ 3. 
ee وكل من وقف عليه الاعتاد مأ رسم به افج تك‎ 4. 
وان لا يبدى عليه احدا‎ ......... 5. 
معتمدا عل العلامة الكريمة المخدومية السيفية على ظاهره حجة‎ © 
ان شا الله تعالى‎ y 
Verso 
(i) الحمد لله‎ 
(ii) 
LU تاريخ سلخ شهر شعبان البارك سنة ثلث وثلثين ( وسبع‎ d كتب‎ 1 
الحمد لله وحذه‎ 2, 


.3 وصلواته على سيدنا محمد is‏ وصحبه وسلامه 


The translation: 


Recto 


(i) Praise be to God. Glory be to Him. 
The decree by the noble, exalted command of the lord, the great emir..." 
Saif al-Din Dilenji al-Nàsiri (may God spread amply his shadow) [is] that 
the Father, monk and priest, Ibrahim, known as al-[..lwi], should be 
established as jarrdn 


10 | leave most of these epithets, which are im msba form, untranslated. Explanatory notes will be 
found in the alphabetically arranged section on algàb in Subh, vi, 10-27. 
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(ii) in the locality known as Sumatis, currently in the auspicious khass [of] the 
aforementioned, as a partner of his predecessor, with half share, and that he 
should receive such salary as has been customary for his predecessor. The 
[right] course [of action] for deputies and officials and all who peruse this is 
to carry out what is hereby ordered ............... and not to give anyone 
precedence over him, relying on the noble motto signature of the master 
Saif al-Din on the verso of this as authorization. 

If God Almighty wills. 


Verso 
(1) PRAISE BE TO GOD. 


(ii) Written on the last day of Sha‘ban the Blessed, the year three and thirty(?) 
and seven hundred [15 May, 1333]. 
Praise be to God alone. 
And His blessings be upon our Lord Muhammad and his family and his 
Companions, and His peace. 


Commentary 


There are quite a few obscurities, both in the reading of this little piece and 
in its interpretation. However, it seems likely that what we have here is not an 
order from the central administrative machinery, but one from the diwan of an 
emir, dealing with the organization of his own allotted igtà', that part of it 
which ıs earmarked directly for his own income, his khàáss, and not for the 
maintenance of his troop. Some texts use the form Khassa in this sense, but in 
those cases there are manuscript readings, the consonantal outline of which 
would allow khassuhu to be read in place of khdssatuhu.''! The chronicle of the 
Emir Baibars al-Mansüri exhibits the form khdss in the texts he gives of the 
manshürs of the four fiefs that were issued to him," typically mà rusima lahu al- 
an min al-igtà' li-khassihi wa-li-man yastakhdimuhu min al-ajndd. 

As for the identity of the village or locality involved, the consonantal outline 
is apparently as I have given it. Ramzi in his geographical lexicon locates 
Shumyatis (or originally Sumyatis) in the Tala district of the governorate of 
Manuf.” The toponym appears in the work of the Ayyubid writer, Ibn 
Mammati, in the latter form. However, the two Gotha manuscripts, nos. 47 and 
1892, which the editor took as the basis for his edition of Ibn Mammatr's work, 
both give the place-name as it is found in this present document." I retain that 
version, that is, Sumatis, but am happy to identify it with Shumyatis, which 1s 
also found in the fifteenth-century survey of Ibn al-Ji'an.? 

This last mentioned text specifies, with reference to the earlier period of 
Sultan Sha'ban (1363-77), that the place had been ' 1n the name of the Shaikh 
"Ali ibn Qara Dilenyi’. Is this too great a coincidence? The temptation to make 
the identifications and consider this ‘Ali the son of the Emir Dilenji in the 
document, even though the ° Qara’ is absent, is very great. One finds that a 
Shaikh ‘Alt b. Dilenji [sic] al-Qazani was created emir of 10 in Muharram 738 
(August 1337),'* and held the same rank in 742 (1341-42). 


!! See al-Nuwairt, Niiayat al-arab, p 210, n 2, Ibn Nazir al-Jaish, Tathgif al- Tarif, p. 151,n 10 
12 Zubdat al-Fikra, MS B. M Add. 23325, fols 152b, 155a, 158a, 184a 

Muhammad Ramzi, al-Qamiis al-jughrafi, Cairo, 1958, 1, part 2, 175‏ ذا 

14 See Ibn Mammati, Kitab qawawin al-dawawin, ed. A S Attya, Cairo, 1943, 149, and n 2 
ذا‎ Kitab al-tuhfa al-siniyya, Cairo, 1898, 115, lines 1-2 

16 a]l-Shuja't, ed. B Schafer, 1, 17 

17 ibid , 1, 180, and al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-sulük, IL 583. 
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For the years 750-51 (1349-50) there are several references to an Emir Saif 
al-Din Dilenji, who became governor of Gaza and fought major engagements 
with Bedouin in Syria and Palestine. He died Friday, 24 Jumada I, 751 (Friday, 
30 July 1350). Since his career was rather an accelerated one, as it is recorded 
that he came to Egypt only in 730 (1329), and he was, in addition, a nephew of 
the Emir Jankli b. al-Baba, it is possible that he was already an adult when he 
entered Egypt. In that case one could even make an identification of this Dilenji 
with the father of the ‘Ali b. Dilenji, who merited mention in the chronicles for 
the years 738 and 742. But even if this is not accepted and if the fortunate 
“match ' of the document and the information in Ibn al-Ji'an is illusory, perhaps 
one could still identify our present Dilenji with the governor of Gaza, who was 
granted emirates of 10 and then 40 by Sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalawün 
(1310-41), hence the a/-Nasiri of the document.” 

But the Christian cleric, Ibrahim, what was the half post to which this 
document appointed him? The reading jarran looks assured, but what does it 
mean? In the context it is most likely to be an occupational fa“‘al form, although 
I can find no such form for the root jrn in any lexicon. One meaning of jurn is 
‘threshing floor’, and thus jarrdn could imply some responsibilities for the 
harvesting. On the other hand, the individual was a priest and therefore a 
function connected with jurn in the sense of ° baptismal font’ may seem more 
appropriate. However, can one imagine that a priest would have been paid from 
the diwan of an emir to carry out baptisms? On the other hand, that a priest 
should have sufficient local standing to act as an agent for the mugta‘ is more 
understandable. It would be prudent therefore to assume that the priest was to 
have a role in the process of ensuring the emir's income from his igta‘. At all 
events, this document gives a glimpse of an emir's own dîwan at work, reflecting 
the practices of the central administration. 


I$ See al-Safadi, Wafi, xiv, 28 (no. 25); Durar, n, 192, Sulük, n, 804, 805, 807, 821; Ibn al- 
Taghribirdi, Nujūm, Cairo ed., x, 218, 249. 


INDRA AND WOMEN! 
By RENATE SÓHNEN 


Since Indra is, above all, the god of victory in battle for his believers in the 
Rgveda, it might not be expected that he would have relevance for women, 
since they do not take part in war. Moreover, the hymns of the Rgveda are 
composed by men; thus we can scarcely expect to learn what role Indra may 
have played in the religious belief of women, whether they addressed prayers to 
him at all, and 11 so, prayers of what content. We have, however (beside the 
hymn 8.91, ascribed to Apala), some allusions in isolated verses of the RV (e.g. 
10.85.25 and 45; 4.19.7), which may help us to identify certain ideas involved; 
these ideas I shall then trace also in other texts, particularly in the Pah Jataka 
stories. 

Let us first look at the wedding hymn 10.85, which 1s, of course, composed 
by a man, but shows us what Indra was expected or hoped to do for the newly 
married woman: 


10.85.25  prétó muficümi námutáh subaddhüm amütas karam 
yátheyám indra midhvah suputrá subhagasati 


‘From here (i.e. from her father's house) I set (her) free, not from there (i.e. 
from the bridegroom's house), I make (her) well-bound there, so that this one, o 
generous Indra, will be rich in sons and fortune!’ 


10.85.45  imám tvám indra midhvah suputram subhagám krnu 
désasyam putran û dhehi pátim ekadasam krdhi 


* You, O generous Indra, make this one rich in sons and fortune! Bestow ten 
sons upon her, make her husband the eleventh! ' 


These words may express the wish of the bridegroom and his family (quoted 
in the second verse) or of the bride's father or elder brother (quoted in the first 
verse), but surely this wish is also of pre-eminent importance for the bride 
herself, whose position in the new family depends to a great extent on the 
number of sons she will bear; so we may infer that similar wishes were addressed 
to Indra by women themselves, especially by married wives who had reason to 
fear barrenness and, consequently, loss of their position as main wife. 

It 15, most probably, in the same light that we have to interpret the allusion 
in RV 4.19.7: 


prá, agrüvo nabhan(u)vo na vákvà 
dhvasrá apinvad yuvatir rtajriah 
dhánván(i)y ájràn aprnak trsanán 
adhog índrah star(ijyo dámsupatnih 


! This article is a slightly amended version of a paper read at the XXXII" International 
Congress for Asian and North African Studies, 25-30 August 1986, at Hamburg. 
cf RV 2.12.9 yasman nû rté vijáyante jandso 
yam yüdhyamanà avase hávante 
yé viSvasya pratimánam babhiiva 
yó acyutacyut sá janàsa indrah 


‘Without whom the nations do not gain victories, 

whom they when fighting call for help, 

who has become the match for everyone, 

who moves (even) the immovable. he, O ye nations, 1s Indra!’ 
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Unfortunately, this verse has often been misunderstood by Western 
scholars. Indra does, of course, not violate any virgin, as Hillebrandt,° 
Oldenberg,^ and Geldner ê suppose—why should that be a feat worthy of praise 
in a Vedic hymn ? Nor does he satisfy married women in a direct, physical way, 
a feat as little praiseworthy as violating virgins. We should replace such rather 
fantastic ideas by a more reasonable translation: 


° He made swell the (still unmarried) virgins, like young springs that jump 
and sparkle, the young girls who know the truth. He filled thirsty fields and 
deserts (with water); Indra enabled barren ladies presiding over the household ° 
to give milk.' 


This means: young girls who want to be married are provided with swelling 
forms indicating that they have reached the marriageable age; women already 
married but unable to bear a child are provided with milk filling their breasts, 
which will indicate that they will soon give birth to a child. ` 

As a god, Indra has of course powers to help a woman to become pregnant 
which are not those of a normal man, and she would naturally want to give birth 
to a child conceived from her own husband. Likewise, no young, unmarried girl 
would wish for a lover, be it even a god, who visits her just once and leaves her 
for ever.’ The normal wish would be to have a normal human husband for her 
life-time and to bear him as many sons as possible, in order to please him and to 
secure her own position. 

When Indra is asked, in the wedding-hymn, to bestow ten sons upon the 
young woman, nobody would think of interpreting this in the direct sense of 
physical contact between Indra and the bride—no bridegroom would utter such 
a wish. 

The words puvatir rtajfidh may be understood in a double sense: either as 
characterizing the young springs who know how to flow ‘according to the 
truth’ (rténa), or as being related to the young girls who know the truth 
according to which Indra will fulfil their wishes. In this case, it may refer to a 
true story about Indra like that alluded to in the last verse of the famous Apala- 
hymn: 


RV 8.91.7 khé ráthasya khé (á)nasah khé yugasya satakrato 
apálüm indra tris pütvî ákrnoh sür(i)yatvacam 


‘In the nave-hole of the chariot, in the nave-hole of the cart, in the pin-hole of 
the yoke, O you with a hundred powers of will, by purifying Apala thrice, o 
Indra, you made her skin (shining) like that of the sun!’ 


A verse like this, which calls to mind the miraculous deed by which, in 
former times, Indra bestowed a beautiful, * sun-like' skin upon Apala, may well 
have been used in ‘ performing an act of truth’. 


? Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda (Gottingen 1913), 46: ‘ Er schwangerte die Madchen, die wie 
hervorbrechende Quellen tobten, er schwangerte die jungen rechtschaffenen Frauen, welche 
verkummerten .. ' (with a footnote on Grassmann, Ludwig, Pischel) 

4 Oldenberg, Noten I (Berlin 1909), 283, commenting on nabhanvádh: ‘ wie sich spaltende (d h 
den Verschluß threr Jungfraulichkeit eroffnende) Jungfrauen’ (with a question mark. however) 

> Geldner, Der Rigveda. — ubersetzt I (HOS, 1951), 444° * Er schwangerte die Unvermahiten, die 
wie Quellwasser glucksten, (er schwángerte) die sittsamen jungen Frauen, die dahin- 
schwindenden ..' 

6 dámsupatnih: compound with first member ın locative case; for the accent, cf Thieme, 
' Nennformen aus Anrede und Anruf 1m Sansknt’, in MSS, 44 [Festgabe fur Karl Hoffmann], 
(Munchen 1985), 244 

? Even in Greek legends no woman (except, perhaps, Semele) ıs happy because of being visited 
by a god; cf the stories of Apollo and Daphne, Zeus and Kallisto, Zeus and Europa, Zeus and 

anae, etc. 
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As I am preparing a detailed study on the Apala-hymn (to be published 
separately), I shall quote here only one other important verse from ıt: 


RV 8.91.4 kuvic chákat kuvit karat kuvin no vasyasás karat 
kuvit patidviso yatir indrena samgamamahai 


‘(I ask) whether he will be able (to do ıt), whether he will (really) do it, whether 
he will make us more happy and prosperous; whether we who are disliked by 
our husbands will, through Indra (= by means of Indra's help), come together 
with (them, i.e. our husbands). ° 


This verse? has also been misinterpreted quite often. The instrumental case 
of indrena led to the assumption that the patidvisas—-women, here certainly not 
hostile towards, but disliked by their husbands?— wanted to have sexual 
intercourse with Indra, as a sort of compensation. This, however, is quite 
unlikely, as also is the assumption already expressed in the Brhaddevatà and 
taken up again by Geldner, that Indra had fallen in love with the girl in 
question, who, according to the common view, had a skin-disease. How is it 
possible to imagine that Indra would be infatuated with such a girl? |! 

Again, the normal wish of a woman unhappy in her married life would, 
naturally, be to succeed in being respected and loved by her own husband, not 
by a temporary lover, be it even the lord of the gods. 

Thus, what Indra does or is expected to do for women is, as far as can be 
seen from the Rgveda, 


1. to make them attractive and desirable to prospective husbands; 
2. to promote conjugal bliss between them and their husbands; 
3. to make them able to bear sons by their husbands. 


This last function is also reflected by several stories in the Pali Jatakas; thus, 
in four instances Sakka grants a son, always by approaching the Bodhisatta 
during his stay in heaven and by requesting him to take his birth on earth 
again." 

His function in the Jatakas, however, is by no means restricted to that. His 
most typical actions appear to be either to put someone to the test and reward 
him afterwards, or to help somebody in a difficult situation. In some stories he 
shows himself as a devotee of the Buddha or orders Vissakamma to build a 
hermitage for a person leaving the worldy life (nearly always the Bodhisatta); in 
others he disciplines bad or weak people by teaching or punishment." In only 
seven out of 68 cases, he appears also as a tempter or mischief-maker, though at 


* It is, incidentally, the only one which was not used at all for the version of the Apálà story told 
in the Jaimmniya- Biáhmana, obviously because it seemed not to fit in the context of the story 
imagined by its author(s) 


° For the explanation of the compound patidvis- cf. compounds like rathayty- * yoked to a 
chariot’ etc * the verbal root may have active as well as passive sense 

I Geldner, in the introduction to his translation says ‘Apala, Atri’s Tochter, deren Körper 
durch eim Hautleiden entstellt ist, findet unterwegs die Somapflanze und will mit threr Hilfe den 
Indra für thren Zweck gewinnen Zuhause preBt sie sie mit den Zahnen aus und richtet ein 
regelrechtes Somaopfer an. Indra, durch das Geráusch der Zàhne angelockt, erscheint in anderer 
Gestalt als “ Mannchen " und will den Soma und zugleich ihre Liebe haben.. ° (Geldner relies on 
Sayana, of course.) 

H This improbability seems to have been felt by J J. Meyer, who, in his interpretation of the 
story (Trifogie altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegetation, m1, Zurich 1937) suggests that Indra 
E ci) been a name for the male sex-organ, with which the girl in question wanted contact 

p. 176 ff. 

? In the Surucijataka (489), the Hatthupalajataka (509), the Kusajataka (531), and the Mügapak- 
khajátaka (538) 

3 In most instances this happens when the Bodhisatta 1s reborn as Sakka, as ıs the case also in 
most of the stories where Sakka puts someone to the test 
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the end he is nevertheless often pleased with the virtue by which he has beea 
subdued. But in no instance at all does he make love with a human woman, bz 
she virgin, married, or a courtesan—a fact which may confirm our interpreta- 
tion of the evidence from the Rgveda. 

Concerning his activities towards women, we may state that there is only on? 
story where Sakka creates mischief: the Abbhantarajataka (281); but there h2 
wishes to disturb ascetics staying in a royal mango garden.'* In the rest of خط‎ 
stories concerned with women, Sakka displays his good qualities, bestowing 
sons on virtuous women, putting an unchaste woman to shame (374), testing th 
faithfulness of a woman (276, 458); and, above all, helping virtuous women in 
difficulties and danger. 

Thus, in the Mahajanakajataka (539) he helps the pregnant widow of kins 
Aritthajanaka to flee and to save her unborn child; in the Kaccanijataka (417) he 
helps an old despised woman to be accepted again by her son and her daughter- 
in-law; in the Manicorajátaka (194) and the Khandahalajataka (542) he complies 
with the prayers of faithful wives and saves their husbands from being unjustl~ 
killed or sacrificed; in the Candakinnarajütaka (485) he even revivifies a 
murdered Kinnara, whose wife shakes Sakka’s throne with her pain. One 
especially interesting story about Indra's help is found in the Sambuldjdtake 
(519), where Sakka helps the virtuous Sambulà against a lustful Danava, who 
tries to persuade her to leave her leprous husband and to sport with him. Upon 
her refusal he threatens—as Ravana threatens Sita in the Rámayana—that he 
will devour her for breakfast, a fate that she regrets only for the sake of he- 
husband, who is waiting for her and would be helpless without her. In utmos: 
despair she utters the same verse that Sujatà utters in the Manicorajataka, seeing 
her innocent husband being condemned to death (which is, in prose, in anothe- 
story, called a devujjhünakamma, a solemn utterance of complaint to the 
gods): ^ 


na santi devà pavasanti nina 

na ha[hi nina santi 10/160 8 
sahasà karontanam asafifíatanam 

na ha[hi nina santi patisedhitàro ti.“ 


*'There are no gods, they surely stay abroad; surely no world-protectors are 
here. For the unrestrained who perform violence there are surely no preventer: 
to stop them. ' 


These words have an immediate effect: Sakka's abode is shaken; his throne 
shows signs of heat. Sakka, coming to know the reason, hurries about with his 
vajra, and subdues the Dànava; Sambula is free to go home. 

For the Játakas, we thus may sum up by saying that in six out of thirteer 
stories Indra helps a woman out of a bad situation, and we may assume tha 
coming to the rescue was one of the essential functions he was credited with bx 
those to whom he meant anything at all. Obviously he was believed to be 


^ He suggests to the queen that, by eating the so-called ‘ middle-mango ', she would conceive ع‎ 
son who would become a Cakravartin—this being quite in agreement with Indra's function 07 
bestowing sons. But when eventually the fruit in question 1s found by a parrot and the queer 
consumes it, 1t does not give her a son; the idea of the ‘ middle-mango ' was only a trick, a device foz 
disturbing the ascetics 

I5 ef the Candakinnarajátaka (485): 

‘kin nu kho lokapálà nama n'atthu, udahu vippavutthà ādu mata ma piyasamikam na rakkhantiti ` 
devuyhanakammam aküsı. 

* Are there no world-guardians, are they abroad or are they dead, that they do not protect my dear 
husband?’ Thus she performed a solemn utterance of complaint to the gods. 

16 The metre would be correct, if ha (Sambulajataka) or hi (Manicorajátaka) were omitted 
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concerned with the problems of humans like a king who is responsible for the 
well-being of his subjects—at least at the time when these stories became 
popular, but most probably even in older, Vedic times. This assumption can be 
confirmed by a further quotation from the Rgveda: 


RV 4.19.9 vamribhih putrám agruvo adánám 
nivésanad dhariva à jabhartha 
v(f)y andhó akhyad ahim addadano 
nir bhüd ukhacchit sam aranta parva 


* You brought out the maid's son from the place where he was hidden, being 
eaten by the ants, O owner of the golden horses. Touching the snake, the blind 
man could see; he who broke his pelvis(?) came out (of distress): his Joints linked 
together. ' 


We do not know what special events are alluded to (they are also mentioned 
in 2.13.12 and in 4.30.16 and 19), but the general meaning is quite clear. Similar 
miraculous healings are otherwise in the Rgveda ascribed to the Nasatyas; 
obviously Indra and the A$vins shared the function of helping and healing. 

Even in the Brahmanas we can find traces of Indra's function of providing 
help for people in need, though texts of this stratum normally do not show 
much interest in exposing Indra’s praiseworthy qualities, but rather seek to 
degrade him in favour of the mystic and excellent powers of the sacrifice and its 
elements. Nevertheless, we have, for instance, the story of how Indra saved 
Manu's wife from being sacrificed at the request of two treacherous Asura- 
Brahmins (in the Kathakasamhita 30.1). When the fire is already being carried 
around her, Indra realizes what 1s going on; assuming the form of a Brahmin 
himself, he outwits the two demons, persuading Manu to use his two guests as 
sacrificial victims in the place of his wife—thus violating, in a way, the bond of 
hospitality; that is, Indra helps, but uses questionable means. 

This seems, incidentally, quite typical for stories about Indra in the 
Brahmanas, whose authors no longer believed in Indra, no longer regarded him 
as a venerable and powerful god, but depicted him as being dependent on the 
sacrifice and its performers; if he still wins over his enemies, the demons, it is 
achieved either by trickery, such as in the slaying of Namuci," or with the help 
of someone else, as in the case of Vi$varüpa Tvastra.* This tendency is 
accompanied by another, extremely important one: Indra is accused of 
Brahmin-murder on account of his killing Vrtra: his heroic primordial deed, 
praised by the poets of the Rgveda, is turned to the most deadly sin; thus the 
mighty lord of the gods is reduced to a miserable sinner who needs expiation: 

Both tendencies can be further traced in the epics, especially in their later 
parts, when the epic tradition had passed over exclusively to the hands of 
Brahmins, and also in the Puranas. 

With regard to this development, quite the opposite of Walter Ruben's 
assumption that ‘only a small group of Vedic Brahmins tried to keep his 
[Indra's] religion alive' appears to me to be true: this group was only 
interested in the glorification of the sacrifice and their own power, but not in 
Indra, whereas in the popular non-brahmanic tradition, which can be traced in 
the older parts of the epics and in the Jataka stories, Indra survives, for a much 


"cf Tandyamahabrahmana, 12.6 8 and Taittirtyabrahmana, 1.7 1.6-8; the story 1s taken up 
again in M Bh., 9.42.28—37. 

15 For instance in the Maitrayani-Samhitá, 2 4.1 and Kathaka-Samhità 12 10, their version 1s 
presupposed by M Bh.5.9. 

P? * Indra's fight against Vrtra in the Mahabharata’ (Felicitation Volume presented to S K 
Belvalkar, Benares, 1957, 113—23), see p. 118 
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longer time, as the main god of the people who is still responsible for their well- 
being. As god of fertility he could still be found venerated in the days of 
Hopkins.? It is, of course, true that the new religious branches, such as 
Vaisnavism, Buddhism, Jainism, had no special interest in celebrating the old 
Vedic god; their theologians, however, needed only to take over and to develop 
the criticism of Indra already expressed in the Brahmanas. In the few Jataka 
stories which show Indra as a mischief-maker he is almost exclusively concerned 
with ascetics; in two cases he 1s accused of being fond of animal slaughter— 
for the Buddhists a typical characteristic of the Vedic religion which they 
abhorred. But Indra commits no greater sin, in the Jatakas, than to let mango- 
fruits or lotus fibres disappear or to have ascetics seduced, being afraid that 
some ascetic might expel him from his position, a motif common also in several 
stories of the M Bh?! 

Beside Brahmin-murder, there is another unforgivable sin with which Indra 
is charged in the later tradition and which leads us back to our subject ‘ Indra 
and women *: Indra's intercourse with Ahalya, the wife of a Brahmin. 

Contrary to the Greek Zeus, who may justly be called a * womanizer', his 
amorous episodes (with divine as well as with human females) numbering about 
twenty, Indra only once succeeds in making love to a human female. And even 
this would not have been possible, had it not been part of an old invocation, the 
Subrahmanya-formula, which, in addressing Indra, ends with the vocatives 
‘ ahalyayai jara, kausika brahmana, gautama bruvana? ?. Whether this * Ahalya' 
was originally a human being, or whether Hopkins is right in assuming that it 
simply meant something like ‘ yet unploughed land ’, cannot be determined. At 
any rate the tradition is by no means unanimous in explaining the last two 
vocatives; most probably the three vocatives were originally independent of one 
another. But later tradition combined them and made Ahalya the wife of 
Gautama, whose appearance was usurped by Indra for making love with her; 
thus the Indian ° Alkmene-story ' came into existence, and Indra became a guru- 
talpaga—though Gautama was never his guru. 

The story has found wide favour in the epics and Puranas; it is alluded to 
twice in the Mahabharata,” told in detail twice in the Ràmayana,? and then 
again in several Puranas,” being the more popular because of its connexion with 
the story of Rama, by whom Ahalya is released from her husband's vengeful 
curse. Indra, too, had been cursed by Gautama, either to lose his manhood or 
his rank as Indra, or to be marked with a thousand female sex-organs, which 
were mercifully turned into eyes (thus the name 'Sahasraksa' was made 
explainable in a direct, material way); this version eventually became quite 
popular.^ Nowhere in Greek mythology does anything like this happen to Zeus, 


2 cf. ‘Indra as God of Fertility, JAOS, 36, 1917, 242 

? cf Minoru Hara, ‘Indra and tapas’ (Adyar Library Bulletin 39, 1975, 129-160). This fear 1s, 
by the way, quite unjustified; the only one who ever assumes Indra’s position in the M Bh. 15, as far as 
I know, king Nahusa, who ascends Indra’s throne because of his sacrifices, not because of his 
asceticism. 

22 cf Satapatha-Brahmana, 3.3.4 18; Jaimminiya- Brahmana, 2 79, Sadvimsa-Brahmana, 1 1 20-21, 
Lat yayana-Srautasütra, 1 3.1 

B cf, ‘Indra as God of Fertility’, JAOS, 36, 264 I should perhaps prefer ‘ unploughable ’, i e. 
barren land, which becomes fertile through Indra. 

24 M Bh., 5.12.6 and 12.329 14, 1-2. 

25 Rm., 1.47-48 and 7.30.15-41. 

26 Brahmapurana, 87, Brahmavaıvarta- Purana, 4 47 6-44 and 4.61, Padmapurana, 5.51, Skanda- 
Purana, 5.3-138 and 6.207-208 (here she ıs called Ahilya, by the way). 

27 All puranic versions, likewise the Kathdsaritsdgara version (3 3.137—148), the motif intrudes 
even into one manuscript (DI) of the Balakanda-version in the Ramayana. 
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so far as I know; no man could dare to act against him. But in the Indian story 
Indra, the lord of the gods, is mutilated and miserably defeated by a normal 
man, a Brahmin admittedly; for the real power is now with the Brahmins. 

The quest of ‘the true Indra’ may seem futile—he is, if we believe in 
Feuerbach’s theory, at any rate a ‘ creation of man in his own image’: but if so, 
we should not belittle the imagination of the Rgvedic Indians who created a god 
like him, conceived as an ideal king, a protector of Dharma, victorious in battle 
and generous in peace, a helper in danger and difficulties, who had also in mind 
the welfare of his female subjects. 


TEMPLE OF IMRA, TEMPLE OF MAHANDRU: 
A KAFIR SANCTUARY IN 
KALASHA COSMOLOGY ! 


By PETER PARKES 


In Presungul there is a distinct atmosphere of religion... there is an iron 
pillar which is said to have been placed in its present position by Imra 
himself, and a sacred hole in the ground, to look down which is certain 
death.... Most important of all, the valley possesses a famous temple of 
Imrá, renowned throughout all Káfiristan. (Robertson, 1896: 379-80) 


This article examines the mythical significance of the famous Afghan Kafir 
“Temple of Imra’ described in Robertson’s Káfirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896: 
389-92) within the cosmology of the Kalasha (‘ Kalash Kafirs’) of Chitral in 
northern Pakistan.’ It is known as the ‘Temple of Mahandeu’ in Kalasha 
tradition, and stories about this sanctuary play an important role in the exegesis 
of all Kalasha rites. It is, indeed, a focal symbol of Kalasha cosmology: the site 
of an axis mundi linking heaven and earth with the underworld of the deceased, 
and the primordial domain of major deities. After examining narratives about 
this temple, I shall discuss several problems in the comparative religions of the 
Hindu Kush that such traditions help to elucidate. In recognition of the 
pioneering scholarship on this subject by Wolfgang Lentz (1974) and Lennart 
Edelberg (et al., 1959), I present here some Kalasha perspectives on an 
extraordinary Kafir sanctuary (cf. Jettmar, 1986: 50—51). But in discussing its 
significance in Kalasha cosmology, I also address broader questions about our 
present conception of religious knowledge in the Hindu Kush, particularly on 
the comparative 'mythology' of the Afghan Kafirs and of their Dardic- 
speaking neighbours in northern Pakistan. 


Kalasha ' mythology ' 


Dort, wo eine vorislamische Religion erhalten geblieben ist, so etwa wie bei 
den Kafiren, gibt es meistens Mythen, die die empfundenen Gegensätze 
zwischen den Machten der Welt dramatisch verlebendigen. Die... Darstel- 
lungen der Kalash-Religion sind am solchem Material relativ arm. (Jettmar, 
1975: 337). 


'T am grateful to the Leverhulme Trust for a research fellowship at Queen's University, Belfast, 
where this article was written. I am also indebted to the Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung for an 
earlier research fellowship at the Sudasien-Institut, Heidelberg University, where I particularly 
benefited from association with Professor Karl Jettmar and his colleagues, Dr. Peter Snoy and Dr. 
Raziq Palwal, whose previous research on the religions of the Hindu Kush forms an essential 
background to this article. Part of the material treated here was presented in a lecture given to the 
University of Aarhus, Denmark in September 1988, on the invitation of Mr Svend Castenfeldt, to 
whose hospitality at Moesgaard this paper owes its origins Earlier drafts were kindly corrected by 
Dr. Nick Allen and Professor Georg Buddruss 

Field-work among the Kalasha (Kalash Kafirs) of Chitral was conducted ın 1972, 1974, and 
from December 1975 to March 1977, the latter period supported by a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council (3930/2). Research in 1989, when I was able to correct thus article with the help of 
Kalasha informants, was sponsored by the Economic and Social Research Council (R000 22 1087) 
I am particularly grateful to Saifullah Jan and Kazi Khosh Nawaz of Rumbur for much of the 
substance of this article. 

?'The present article draws upon earher treatment of Kalasha historical traditions in an 
unpublished Oxford B Latt. dissertation (Parkes, 1975), also treated in my forthcoming Kalasha 
religion (Oxford University Press). Comparative ethnography on Kalasha religion may be found in 
EE (1956, 1963), Jettmar (1975: 325-98), Loude (1980), Loude and Liévre (1984), Parkes (1983, 
1987b, 1990). 
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The Kalasha, called * Kalash Kafirs ' by their Islamic neighbours, practise a 
religion that appears closely related to that of the ' Kafir' or non-Islamic 
peoples of eastern Afghanistan before their conversion to Islam at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Many Kalasha deities are cognate with Kafir deities 
(Morgenstierne, 1951; 163-6; Parkes, 1986), and many features of their respect- 
ive ritual practices appear identical. But one notable contrast is an apparent 
poverty of religious mythology among the Kalasha. 

Robertson himself complained of problems in eliciting a coherent cos- 
mology from the Kafirs of Bashgal, who ‘ seemed to know so little about their 
own theology ' (1896: 377). Yet Robertson collected a fair number of religious 
myths concerning the nature and personal attributes of Kafir deities: stories 
such as the primordial creation of the world by the sovereign deity Imra; the 
stealing of the sun and moon by demons, and their recapture by the heroic god 
Moni; or the warrior exploits of the martial deity Gish (Robertson, 1896: 381-8, 
400-1). Similar myths from Bashgal were subsequently collected by Georg 
Morgenstierne (1951; 1968), and from Prasun (Parun) by Georg Buddruss 
(1960; 1974) and Lennart Edelberg (1972), as summarized by Jettmar (1986: 
36—78). Most intriguing are synopses of still unpublished myths recorded by 
Buddruss in Prasun (cited in Snoy 1962), which have all the hallmarks we expect 
of mythology: ? 


These myths deal with primeval events at the beginning of time...they 
relate in detail the actions of the gods, whose aim was to render the ° valley’ 
[world] inhabitable by man, how they restricted the rule of the god of ice to 
winter, how they brought light and water into the 'valley', how they 
instituted the cult ceremonies of the Prasun clans by giving them their 
proper ‘idols’, and how they invented agricultural instruments. (Buddruss, 
1974; 31). 


Buddruss further argues that such Prasun myths have unquestionable 
analogies with Vedic mythology, suggesting an archaic Indo-Iranian heritage 
that uniquely survived in this region (Buddruss, 1960; cf. Fussman, 1977; 
Jettmar, 1986: 130—33). 

Among the Kalasha of Chitral, however, such myths are uncommon. 
Despite their worshipping deities similar to those of their Kafir neighbours, 
whose equivalent names for gods are commonly known (Morgenstierne, 1932: 
38), one finds only fragmentary traces of such religious mythologies. In fact, 
Kalasha gods seem barely differentiated by personal attributes beyond the 
epithets used in their prayers: e.g., the ° powerful ' goddess Jach (balima Jac), the 
‘great’ god Sajigor (ghna Sajigér), or the ‘wise’ god Mahandeu (kusala 
Mahandeu). With minor exceptions, all such deities are conceived in similar 
imagery. Seen in dreams (isprdp), or in the revelations of dehdr shamans, 
Kalasha deities are conventionally portrayed as princely lords (mulawa) dressed 
in flowing white gowns and usually seated on horseback. There seems to be little 
conceptual interest in specifying more persona] qualities of the divine, such as 
we find in the religious myths of the Afghan Kafirs. Thus Kalasha deities might 
be compared with the ‘faceless icons’ of Balinese worship characterized by 
Geertz (1973: 388): it 15 important to know the traditional rites specified for 


3 cf. Bascom's (1965: 4-5) definition of myth as ‘ prose narratives which . . . are considered to be 
truthful accounts of what happened in the remote past. They are accepted on faith; they are taught 
to be believed; and they can be cited as authority 1n answer to ignorance, doubt or disbelief.. 
Their main characters are animals, deities or cultural heroes, whose actions are set ın an earlier 
world, when the earth was different from what it 1s today ’ 


t 
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their worship, which ensure contractual protection by gods against evil spirits of 
misfortune (aphát-bala); but there seems to be little knowledge of, or interest in, 
the personal nature of particular deities. 

Such apparent disregard for mythology is not uncommon in non-literate 
religions. Recent ethnography has repeatedly demonstrated that complex 
cosmologies, entailing elaborate ritual symbolism, may exist in the absence of 
mythical exegesis (Barth, 1975; Brunton, 1980; Finnegan, 1970: 332; Sperber, 
1975: 18); and our very notion of myth has also been questioned as a peculiarly 
literate, Hellenistic and hence Euro-centric construct (Detienne, 1986). Yet 
religious practice clearly calls for some kind of conceptual legitimation, in the 
form of collective tradition or personal experience; so one would expect most 
peoples to possess some kind of ‘ mythology ’, at least as defined in its broadest 
sense, that is, as discursive knowledge that purports to account for religious 
belief.* Where, then, can one locate such knowledge among the Kalasha? 

The Kalasha have in fact a large corpus of narrative traditions about their 
ritual practice. These are primarily embodied in lineage histories (wasiat 
‘testaments? < Persian-Arabic) recounting the famous deeds of patrilines of 
ancestors, generation by generation, down to living elders. Such stories are 
primarily drawn upon for the composition of oratorical speeches (istikek) and 
praise songs (nom-nomek grhü) recited in honour of lineage elders at ceremonial 
feasts and seasonal festivals. They are therefore mainly concerned with the 
heroic and festal renown (namiis) of lineal ascendants stretching back eight or 
nine generations to the apical founders of exogamous lineages (kam). Part of 
this renown, however, concerns the special relationship of lineal ancestors with 
the supernatural or ° hidden world’ (ghaipi) of the gods and siti spirits of the 
mountains, usually mediated through the revelations of famous dehár shamans 
of former times, who instructed ancestors to institute specific rites. Hence the 
majority of seasonal rites performed by Kalasha communities, which tend to be 
segmentally partitioned among their constituent lineages, may be traced to the 
original performances of particular lineal ancestors. These legends concerning 
ritual are, however, located within a distinctly ‘ historical ' framework of lineage 
traditions. Despite miraculous happenings and reported visions of the 
supernatural, which continue to occur, such events do not refer to a primordial 
‘mythical’ era such as we find in the religious traditions of the Afghan Kafirs. 

Ancestral legends indeed rarely extend much more than four or five 
generations beyond the normal depth of Kalasha lineages, which usually 
segment through permissible intermarriage after seven or eight generations of 
descent from a common ancestor (Parkes, 1984). It is at this point, around 
twelve to fourteen generations from living elders, that one encounters a quasi- 
mythical ‘ stratosphere’ of genealogical knowledge. This is the heroic era of the 
great Kalasha kings, Rajawai and Bulasing, from whom several lineages in 
Bomboret valley trace descent. Rajawai, ruling from his ' castle’ (kof) at Batrik 
village in Bomboret (fig. 1), is said to have commanded southern Chitral, 
together with neighbouring parts of Bashgal valley in Kafiristan. Bulasing, 
ruling from another castle at Uchusht, on the southern edge of the present town 
of Chitral, held dominion over the northern part of the district (cf. Wazir Ali 
Shah, 1974: 70). 


“See Bascom's definition of myth as a distinct type of prose narrative cited in note 3 above. 
Evans-Pritchard (1963: 8) also distinguishes between ‘myth’ and ‘history’ 1n relation to their 
respective emphases upon repetitive or successional notions of time Cf Cohen (1969), Kirk (1970), 
and especially Finnegan (1970: 360 ff.) on similar, not unproblematic, definitions of myth as a 
distinct narrative mode of legitimation. 
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Under these two kings, almost all major institutions of Kalasha religious 
culture appear to have been introduced, notably through the inspired revela- 
tions of the great shaman-prophet Nanga Dehar. As we shall see in the narrative 
text reproduced below, Nanga Dehar ıs related to have accompanied Rajawai 
on his frequent expeditions into Afghan Kafiristan, visiting its most holy 
shrines, such as the great ' temple of Mahandeu’ in Prasun (Wetdes Mahandel- 
hàn). There Nanga Dehar discovered in trance that the gods of Kafiristan, 
forseeing its eventual conversion to Islam, wished to be transported to the 
Kalasha valleys so that they might continue to receive their proper sacrifices. 
Nanga Dehar therefore arranged for altars to be built for these gods, and he 
instructed lineage ancestors in the proper performance of religious rites, thus 
establishing the foundations of Kalasha religion rather as Moses did with 
regard to Hebraic religion. Nanga Dehar is, indeed, sometimes referred to with 
Islamic titles of ‘prophethood’ (e.g. paiyambàr) but he more properly 
represents the archetypal dehar shaman, a ritually pure man (djista muc) with 
access to the hidden world of the gods and suci spirits that enable him to 
perform miraculous feats (cf. Friedl, 1966: 18-21). 

Similar legends also recount the downfall of Kalasha sovereignty in this era, 
which seemingly occurred through the regal hubris and ritual misdemeanors of 
Rajawai: he committed incest with his daughter, and mistreated captive women 
from Bashgal, forcing them to dance naked on a sacred mountain pass into 
Bomboret, which incurred divine anger (cf. Wazir Ali Shah, 1974: 78-9). 
Rajawai and Bulasing were then attacked by more powerful Rais rulers 
commanding the Kho tribes of northern Chitral, who drove Bulasing to seek 
protection with Rajawai in Bomboret, until the Kalasha were reduced to 
tributary subjection under the Rais dynasty and their Katür successors, the 
Mehtars or princes of Chitral until recent times. The ‘ golden age’ of Rajawai 
and Nanga Dehar thus establishes both mythical precedents for contemporary 
society and a historical theodicy for its misfortunes. Many narratives surround- 
ing Nanga Dehar have evidently ‘ mythical’ motifs, as shown in passages cited 
below. Yet the overall framework of legendary traditions relating to the era of 
Rajawai and Bulasing remains broadly ' historical’ rather than ° primordial’ in 
quality. Indeed, there are corroborative Chitrali accounts of these Kalasha 
kings which suggest that they may well have been actual rulers in Chitral around 
the fifteenth century (Ghufran, 1962: 37, 40). 

The Kalasha thus have continuous and largely consistent historical tradi- 
tions stretching back thirteen or fourteen generations to Rajawai and his 
contemporaries, when their religion seems to have been founded almost at once 
by Nanga Dehar. A curious curtain of silence then falls upon earlier history. 
There are ritual references to a mythical homeland of Tsiam (Ciam), whence 
Kalasha soldiers first arrived in Chitral under their legendary commander 
Shalak Shah, whose four sons established original settlements there.? Tsiam is 
also the sacred homeland of the sovereign deity Balimain, who now visits the 
Kalasha valleys once a year at the solstitial climax of the midwinter Chaomos 
festival. Yet apart from whimsical stories about Tsiam and its dog-headed 
menfolk (Schomberg, 1938: 76—7), and prayers to an ancestress ‘ Howyashi’ 


5 cf. Snger (1956: 33), Loude and Liévre (1984: 187-90) Shalak Shah 1s commonly said to have 
been a commander in the army of an ‘ Alexander’ (Sekandàr Mokadas) from Tsiam, often vaguely 
located to the north of Chitral. The name of this mythical homeland might be identified with the 
place-name Sydmaka mentioned in Buddhist hagiographtes (Tucci, 1977: 63), rendered in T'ang 
Chinese chronicles as Shé-rmm or Shang-mi, and probably referring to Chitral or nearby regions 
e 1977. 416) Cf. the Prasun names Sim-gel, Sînar-gul for Chitral (Morgenstierne, 1949: 

5). 
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that occur in a mock exodus of women to Tsiam at times of bad weather, there is 
scarcely any comprehensive mythology about this original homeland. Far more 
important as a source of ritual exegesis are legends concerning the ‘ temple of 
Mahandeu’ in Wetdesh or Prasun valley in Afghan Kafiristan. 


Ramasen and the Temple of Mahandeu 

It is said that once a man had lost his ram and while searching for the goat 
the man found him on the hillside led by a shadow. The shepherd did not see 
the actual person but followed the shadow to Verun [Prasun] village. There 
the shepherd came into a large room where all the Dews [gods] were sitting. 
When he named his ram, Saradanz, the gods did not return it to him but 
gave him a stone to be placed in a Malotsch [shrine] and told him to entreat 
the stone if any goat was lost... The name of the shepherd was Masen. 
(Hussam-ul-Mulk, 1974b: 82). 


The narrative reproduced here is a version of one the most widely cited 
wasiat traditions concerning Nanga Dehar and Raja Wai. In Bomboret valley it 
forms an important part of the genealogical traditions of the Baramuk-nawau 
lineage of Anish village, whose early ancestors, Ramasen or Masen$ and 
Sharazen, it primarily concerns. In Rumbur valley, where the following version 
was collected, it provides an account of the establishment of three primary 
sanctuaries. The Kalasha text of the story, with interlinear translation, is 
appended at the end of this article. Here I give a rather free rendering of its 
content, incorporating some explanatory details from other variants (see fig. 1): 


Ramasen was staying at his winter goat stable in the Acholgah valley 
[between Rumbur and Bomboret] together with his brother Sharazen. One 
evening, as he was taking the kids out of their pen to suckle with the nanny- 
goats, he said to his brother: * Sleep here in the stable! I will go to our stable 
at Pasuala, on the other side of the valley. In the morning I will return to give 
milk to the kids.' 

Early next morning Ramasen rose and returned to the stable. He saw his 
brother Sharazen still asleep. Thinking he would give milk to the kids, he lit 
a torch of resinous pinewood, placing the light on a stone. But as he began 
taking the kids out, the torch blew out. He gathered the glowing embers 
together, blowing on them to relight the torch. Again the light was 
extinguished: in the dark, the sūčı spirits had called out a nanny-goat called 
Gorika [the white coloured], throwing a kid to suckle beneath her. So when 
Ramasen relit the torch, he was surprised to find the kid suckling by itself, 
although his brother was still asleep. Puzzled, he took out other kids to 
suckle. But then he noticed that this kid had miraculously grown: it had 
become a he-goat with entangled horns [siy-kumbréfa, a special sign of the 
sacred]. 

Ramasen then kept this strange he-goat together with his main herd, 
taking them up to their mountain pastures [at Don-son in Acholgah]. There 
he appointed Sharazen to look after the goats in the pastures while he 
returned home to his village in Anish. At Anish they also kept six stud he- 
goats (bus-bira) for the herd, and later they brought down the sacred he-goat 
to join them in the valley.’ 

One day, the herding boy for these he-goats reported to Ramasen that 


° Ramasen < ra Masën, ‘rich Masen’. Ra, ra-mué (< Skt rdjan-) ıs a title of festa] rank 
confirming wealth in livestock, equivalent to Kati ro, ara-moé. 

? Uncastrated stud goats (bus-bira) are kept apart in the valleys during summer m order to 
ensure their mating (bira-misai) in the pastures in autumn 
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Fic l. The Kalasha Valleys in Chitral- showing places mentioned in the legend of Ramasen and the 
Temple of Mahandeu. 


they had run off, climbing high above the village. Ramasen ran after them, 
following the footprints of the he-goats unti] he reached Don-son pasture. 
His brother Sharazen had not come back from herding the goats, but 
Ramasen met their herding-partner Janak and explained what had hap- 
pened: * The he-goats ran off from the village and I chased after them here’, 
he said. ‘I will now go to our camp [at Don-son]; but you return to the valley 
and go straight to the court of Rajawai [at Batrik village] and inform him of 
what has happened.' So Janak went to Rajawai, and the king gathered his 
army and came up to Don-son [to pursue whoever might have raided the 
goats]. 

Ramasen meanwhile waited at the camp in Don-son: the main goat herd 
had returned there, but his brother Sharazen was missing [together with the 
seven he-goats]. So he proceeded onwards, to the ridge at Bahuk lake, and 
then on to the Gangalwat pass [leading from upper Rumbur to Bashgal 
Valley]. 
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Rajawai and his army then came to the Gangalwat pass, together with 
his bhdira slave-craftsman Barwazi. They made a camp on the pass. Then 
Ramasen told Rajawai that he had seen the shadows of his he-goats over on 
the Ruamun mountain pass in Bashgal (fig. 2). He told Rajawai to send back 
his army to Bomboret. Ramasen then set off to the Ruamun pass, 
accompanied by Rajawai and Barwazi. 
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Fic. 2. Ramasen’s Route to the Temple of Mahandeu in Prasun 


Together they crossed Bashgal, and climbing over the Ruamun pass, 
they came down to Prasun (Wetde5): to the ° temple of Mahandeu ° (Wetdes 
Mahandel-hàn): On the roof of the temple, they saw the six missing he-goats 
looking down on them; but that sacred he-goat with entangled horns was 
not there. 

They left the he-goats on the roof, dragging a bull and slaughtering it at 
the temple gateway in order to enter inside. Entering the temple, Ramasen 
saw his brother Sharazen standing beneath the main sanctuary covered with 
holly-oak [like a sacrificial victim]. The shaman Nanga Dehar had also 
suddenly appeared inside the temple. 

Nanga Dehar came into trance and Ramasen enquired about hi 
he-goat. ‘ Your he-goats are those out there [on the roof], nei 
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less!’ exclaimed the shaman. Nanga Dehar then called out ‘ Sarazen!'.? The 
sacred he-goat suddenly leaped down from a recess in the wall of the temple, 
and at that moment the other he-goats came down from the roof. Ramasen 
then made a prayer and sacrifice before coming out of the temple. 

Coming out of the main gateway of the temple, he passed round to 
another gateway on its left side and entered again: here was the Underworld 
Pillar (pariloi tháür). He set Barwazi to copy the sacred designs (jista Cot) on 
the Underworld Pillar. 

While Ramasen and Rajawai waited outside the temple, Nanga Dehar 
emerged with two objects in either hand: a branch of holly-oak in one hand, 
which he gave to Ramasen; a dagger in the other hand, which he gave to 
Rajawai. They then returned to Bomboret, crossing back by the Gangalwat 
pass. [At Gangalwat it was discovered that two men had been sleeping there: 
one man slept facing towards Bomboret, the other facing towards Rumbur. 
About those sleeping (gods) the news was revealed to Nanga Dehar . . .]? 

At Gangalwat pass Nanga Dehar arrived with three arrows in his hand. 
One arrow was marked with white thread, one arrow was marked with black 
thread, and one with red thread. Nanga Dehar told Rajawai to dip these 
arrows in the blood of a sacrificed goat and to shoot them into the air. 
Drawing a bow, Nanga Dehar said: ° Wherever you find the white-threaded 
arrow, there you should keep the dagger [as a sanctuary for the god Sajigor]. 
Where you find the black-threaded arrow, there make a basali house [for 
women during menstruation and childbirth]. Where you find the red- 
threaded arrow, there you should plant that holly-oak branch’ [as a shrine 
for the fertility goddess Jach]. 

Thus they came to search for the arrows. They came to the place of 
Sajigor, and there they found the white arrow. Sacrificing nine he-goats and 
five cattle there, they established the altar of Sajigor. They found the black 
arrow on the other side of the valley, at the place of the great holly-oak tree 
at the basali, and there they established the basGli house. They searched for 
the red arrow, and found it at Jach’s ridge in Acholgah, and there they 
planted the holly-oak tree for Jach. So they established these shrines in 
Rumbur and then they returned to Bomboret. They instructed the local 
Dangarik people to make sacrifices at these places... 


The story recorded here is, 1n fact, only the opening section of a lengthy 
narrative concerning the original Kalasha settlement of Rumbur. Its aboriginal 
° Dangarik ' people are said to have made improper sacrifices at these shrines, so 
Rajawai later sent a man from Kandirisar village in Bomboret, one Banguta, 
son of Boyal, to establish the first Kalasha settlement in Rumbur. From 
Banguta was born Adobok, and from Adobok's sons and grandsons derive all 
major clan and lineage groups in Rumbur (see Parkes, 1984). The story of 
Ramasen thus provides a convenient prolegomenon to all lineage histories in 
that valley, frequently referred to in praise-songs for lineal ancestors and recited 
extensively in funeral and festal oratory. It should also be noted that this is only 
one of many variants of the story of Ramasen told in Rumbur and Bomboret. 


8 Sarazen 1s a characteristic name tor goats of mixed-grey colouring (saras-griira), resembling 
the sacred juniper (sēras) The similar name of Ramasen’s missing brother Sharazen (cf Sara, 
markhor) may be due to their early confusion in the narrative transmission of this story. 

? Alluding to Nanga Dehar’s revelation about the gods Mahandeu and Balomain, referred to 
os ad associated with the Shawala pass from Bomboret to Bashgal Cf Wazir Ali Shah 

1974: 78 

10 The Daygarik are said to have been original inhabitants of Rumbur, identified with speakers 
of the Shina dialect Phalura or Palula (Morgenstierne, 1941), now restricted to hamlets 1n south-east 
Chitral Cf Biddulph (1880: 64). 
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Collected in 1974 from Kazi Khosh Nawaz of the Balófe-nawau lineage, an 
acknowledged expert in traditional knowledge, it conforms in outline to a more 
concise variant given two years earlier by another ritual expert.!! In this earlier 
version, two goats were lost, while Ramasen and Rajawai take a more elaborate 
route in their pursuit, by way of Ramgal and Waigal valleys in Kafiristan, 
before coming to the temple of Mahandeu in Wetdesh. Khosh Nawaz also 
amended his narration ın subsequent recitations that I recorded from 1975 to 
1977: in one case only one arrow was given by Nanga Dehar, to establish the 
shrine of Jach in Acholgah; in another version, recorded as a funeral oration, 
there are two arrows, marked white and black, which respectively establish the 
altar of Sajigor and the site of the basali house. Parts of the same story are also 
commonly grafted on to alternative legends of Rajawai in Bomboret: 


After he committed incest with his daughter, Rajawai was told by Nanga 
Dehar to impose a sexual interdiction (dic) on the people of Bomboret for 
three years, after which its women give birth to nine-score sons. Fed with 
walnut oil, the boys grew into stalwart warriors that allowed Rajawai to 
conquer all of Kafiristan. After defeating the peoples of Bashgal valley, this 
army seized nine-score daggers which were to be consecrated to the god 
Sajigor. Again, Nanga Dehar arranged for Rajawai to shoot a white- 
threaded arrow from Gangalwat pass into Rumbur; but the sanctuary was 
now marked by a stone taken from another Kafir shrine, at Mahmat 
Diwana in upper Bashgal [fig. 2; cf. ‘ Ahmad Diwana’ in Robertson, 1896: 
384n., 388, 394] under which the one hundred and eighty daggers are buried. 
(Synopsis from Parkes, 1975: 15-16; cf. Wazir Ali Shah, 1974: 77, 79]. 


Despite such variants, often conditioned by the performative context of 
narrative references in praise-songs and oratory, focusing upon the ancestors of 
particular patrilines, the basic story of Ramasen's quest and discovery of the 
temple of Mahandeu in Wetdesh constitutes a referential framework for almost 
all ritual exegesis in Rumbur and Bomboret. Not only the three Rumbur 
sanctuaries accounted for in the above version—those of the god Sajigor, of the 
goddess Jach in Acholgah, and the 5058/1 house dedicated to the birth goddess 
Dezalik—but virtually all aspects of Kalasha ritual practice are ultimately 
derived from Nanga Dehar's revelations at the temple of Mahandeu. The 
building of the first ‘clan temple’ (Jéstak-han) for the lineal and familial 
goddess Jeshtak, for example, is similarly accredited to the hero Ramasen: 


When Ramasen was in Wetdesh, Nanga Dehar told him to make copies 
of the sacred designs (jista cot) on the temple of Mahandeu there, and he 
gave him a branch of juniper (saras-$ui) so that he could arrange a similar 
temple (han) in the land of the Kalasha (Kalasūm). Nanga Dehar said to 
Ramasen: ' Before building the temple, you must have three year's wheat 
grain...and you must make a shrine for Jeshtak, who is the sister of 
Mahandeu. You must take fourteen goats and sacrifice them for Jeshtak, 
making a great juniper fire within the temple . . . and you must take a bull to 
the roof and throw it through the smoke-hole, taking its body out through 
the door...’ (Parkes, 1975: 48) 


The narrative thus proceeds to enumerate in detail all the ceremonial 
requirements for the establishment of a new Jeshtak temple (han-sarik), 
presenting a ritual recipe in the form of Nanga Dehar’s original pronounce- 


H Parkes (1975: 12). Cf. ‘ Rajawai's fighting in Bashgal’ in Morgenstierne (1973: 25); Loude 
(1980- 50-53) 
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ments. The introduction of the god Mahandeu is also commonly grafted on to 
the legend of Ramasen (see note 9 above and appended Text A, lines 77-9): 


Balimain was living 1n Tsiam and Mahandeu was living in Wetdesh. It 
was revealed to Nanga Dehar that these gods were competing to decide who 
would come permanently to the Kalasha valleys. They arranged to sleep 
together on the Shawala pass [from Bashgal to Bomboret]. Appointing the 
god Ingau as their arbitrator, it was decided that whoever was found facing 
towards Bomboret in the morning would be allowed to stay there. 
Mahandeu the ‘ wise’ (kusala) tricked Balimain, turning him around in his 
sleep so that he faced towards Bashgal in the morning. Thus he alone earned 
the right to an altar in Bomboret, while Balimain would come just once a 
year as his guest during the Chaomos festival. (Parkes, 1975: 14; cf. Wazir 
Ali Shah, 1974: 78). 


Often embellished with additional ‘trickster’ motifs demonstrating the 
cunning of Mahandeu, this story similarly introduces an elaborate recipe of 
prescribed ritual performances surrounding the original establishment of an 
altar for Mahandeu on the instructions of Nanga Dehar (or of another shaman 
Buda Dehar) But although the story itself has quasi-mythical qualities, 
reminiscent of similar trickster myths associated with the equivalent god Mon 
or Mand: among the Afghan Kafirs (Morgenstierne, 1968: 530-2), it is 
significantly represented as an historical ‘ revelation’ given to Nanga Dehar in 
trance (umbulek). It accounts for his appointment of specific rituals for 
Mahandeu to the clan ancestors Galuta and Daranshei in Bomboret, whose 
descendants are now responsible for maintaining these rites. 

Similar legends about the temple of Mahandeu in Wetdesh also occur in the 
southern Kalasha valley of Birir, despite differences in other aspects of their 
religion. Here, however, the discovery of the temple and the introduction of the 
god Mahandeu is accredited to local ancestors, Rana and Gabaroti of the 
Mara-dari lineage, who are also said to have discovered a treasure of gold inside 
the temple. The motif of the three coloured arrows also recurs in a separate 
narrative context in Birir, associated with the exodus from Majam in Bashgal of 
another early ancestor, Shurasi, escaping as a boy with his grandmother from a 
cataclysm of winds, floods and earthquakes that followed gross ritual impiety 
by the peoples of Majam (cf. Hussam-ul-Mulk, 1974b: 82-3). Here the local god, 
Praba, to whom the boy alone had properly sacrificed, awards the three 
coloured arrows on the Durik-son pass leading from Majam into Birir: where 
the white-threaded arrow was found, Shurasi was to build an altar for Praba; 
where the black-threaded arrow landed, he was to build a basáli house; while the 
red-threaded arrow marked the site for his dancing-house (ndtik-han), 
equivalent to the Jéstak-hdn temples of Rumbur and Bomboret. 

One also finds similar narrative motifs in Afghan Kafir mythology: for 
example, the tracking of the footprints or shadows of a divinely abducted 
animal in Prasun (Edelberg, 1972: 50-51), and the shooting of an arrow to 
establish the site of a sanctuary in a story of the Waigal culture hero Demuta 
(Jones, 1972; 1974: 130). The motif of the three coloured arrows has further 
analogies in oral traditions of the Karakorum (Snoy, 1975: 49) and western 
Ladakh (Francke, 1902: 35; Vohra, 1982: 74—5), pointing to a wider diffusion of 
narrative themes across the Hindu Kush and Himalayas to which I shall return 
at the end of this article. Of particular interest, however, are Kalasha accounts 
of the ‘temple of Mahandeu' associated with these legends, for these shed 
unexpected light on a central sanctuary of the Afghan Kafirs, also illuminating 
other common features of Kalasha and Kafir cosmology. 
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The Temple of Mahandeu and the Underworld Pillar 


The chief temple to Imrá is at Presungal, at Kstigigrom, which is un- 
doubtedly the most sacred village in the whole of Káfiristán. (Robertson, 
1896: 389). 


Without Robertson's graphic description of the ‘temple of Imra' at 
Kushteki in Prasun valley (1896: 389-92), one might regard Kalasha legends 
about the temple of Mahandeu in Wetdesh as imaginative fantasy. Yet there can 
be no doubt that the two temples are identical. Quite detailed descriptions of the 
temple in Kalasha narratives conform in most respects with Robertson's 
observations of this sanctuary shortly before its destruction at the end of the 
nineteenth century (cf. Buddruss, 1983: 82). For example, there is said to be a 
huge portico or enclosed verandah (/awar) outside the main gateway of the 
temple where the sacrifice of a bull should be performed by visitors (cf. 
Robertson, 1896: 390). The head of the bull was supposed to be thrown in 
through the gateway, those proceeding inside the temple stepping over the body 
of the sacrificed bull in order to gain entry, and a similar sacrificial rite was 
performed on exit. The temple is also said to have ‘seven gateways’ (sat 
darwaza), of which only two may be entered (cf. Robertson, loc. cit.). Several 
informants further mentioned that the local name of the temple, in the language 
of the Wetr or Prasun people, was Imbro-td, * place of Imra’. 

Most intriguing, however, are references to the ‘ underworld pillar’ (parildi 
th) inside the temple. This is said to be constructed out of iron (¢imbar) and 
decorated with ‘sacred designs’ (6jista cof) from which all Kalasha ritual 
iconography is derived. Most prevalent are the typical ‘ temple carvings '(rikhini 
Cof) of interlaced knots, or of entangled horns (kumbréra şip) and shield (kréra 
motifs (see Wutt, 1977). But the ‘underworld pillar’ was also said to be 
emblazoned with figures of intertwined snakes (gok), frogs (madrdak), centipedes 
(Sawila), and scorpions (hüpala): sacred animals (6jista Zandar) that also recur in 
other Kalasha traditions about the hidden world. 


Such were the designs copied by Ramasen’s craftsman Barwazi. I was told 
that these were still visible in the original Jeshtak temple of Ramasen belonging 
to the Baramuk-nawau clan at Anish village in Bomboret. Examining this clan 
temple in 1977," I was only able to make out the double snake motif reproduced 
in fig. 3. This snake (gok) was said to be entwined around the underworld pillar 
at Wetdesh, from whose mouth great winds blew if insufficient sacrifices of 
horses and bulls were given at the temple of Mahandeu. Kalasha pilgrims to the 
temple are therefore said to have been appointed to bring offerings of cattle 
there each year in the past, and even within living memory according to some 
informants.'* Similar legends were also recorded by R.C. Schomberg, visiting 
the Kalasha in 1935: 


Many stories are told about this Kafir stronghold of Pransu [Prasun]. 
Near it is a large hole in which a dragon lives and is fed every week with a 
horse, bullock or other large animal. If the dragon be not fed, he belches 


2 cf. Snoy (1962: 129) on Kafir snake symbolism. Snakes, scorpions and frogs are similarly 
associated with the ‘underworld’ in Central Asian mythology (Holmberg, 1927. 320, 345; cf. 
Ivanov, 1954: 316), also comparable with the naga and kiu serpents of Indian and Tibetan 
cosmology 

B The Jeshtak temple of the Baramuk-nawau clan in Anish was rebuilt in 1978-79, following 
Imeage division; but this carved shrine-pillar was preserved. 

^ Kalasha ancestors 1n Rumbur are also said to have collected an annual tribute (haygi) of 180 
woven blankets from Prasun, on behalf of the Mehtar of Chitral, up until the end of the nineteenth 
century. 
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masses of smoke out of his lair. There is also a great cave called 
Mahandelhan, decorated with frescoes of angels all round the wall... In 
this cavern a great bamboo of iron grows, and if anyone tries to pull it out or 
to cut off a piece, he falls ill and often dies... The pshe [dehar], when he 
enters, places an offering of juniper boughs and ghi on top of this wonderful 
bamboo. (Schomberg, 1938: 174-5). 





FIG. 3. Relief carving of snake(s) on a pillar of the Jeshtak-han temple of the Baramuk-nawau clan, 
Anish village. Bomboret. 


Those familiar with Robertson's account of the temple of Imra will again 
note some striking parallels: first, with the ‘famous hole’ leading down to the 
“nether world’ near the temple, where sacrifices of horses were given (Robert- 
son, 1896: 380, 393; cf. Edelberg, 1972: p. 37, n. 15); secondly, with the 
‘miraculous iron bar’ of Imra, described as ' buried under a heap of juniper- 
cedar branches” within the house of its sacred guardian near Imra’s temple 
(Roberston, 1896: 393-4). 

The ‘ underworld pillar’ of Wetdesh has, however, a greater cosmological 
significance in Kalasha tradition than is evident from Robertson's account of 
Imra's rod or iron bar. It appears to be none other than the world's axis, 
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situated at the very centre of the world (dunydas khonda mócuna) and descend- 
ing to the underworld (pariloi) of the deceased. There it is said to rest upon the 
navel (nydyak) of an outstretched giant, the lord of the underworld Mir Mara or 
Min(j) Mara (var. Mifi Mara, Minj Mara). This pillar, indeed, supports the 
world, so that when Min Mara's stomach rumbles, because of insufficient 
sacrifices at Wetdesh, the earth quakes (bhünjau prau). It is therefore customary 
to throw a portion of wheat flour into the household hearth ' in the name of Min 
Mara’ (Miñ Maraas noménuna) during severe earthquakes.'? Khosh Nawaz, the 
narrator of the story of Ramasen reproduced earlier, further explained that the 
entwined snake around this pillar at Wetdesh (Wetdes thüfani gok) was matched 
by a similar * ouroboros’ serpent encircling the edge of the world, ' holding its 
tail in its mouth’ (damafri piri griau); and he added that the underworld pillar 
continues into the invisible realm (ghaipi) up to the sky or heavens (di). I should 
add that he subsequently amended his statement that Wetdesh lay at the centre 
of the world, arguing that this truly lay in Arabia (Arabistdn), where there was 
another ‘ underworld pillar ’.' 

Many such details about the underworld pillar at Wetdesh were unknown to 
other Kalasha, so one might suspect here an idiosyncratic accretion of disparate 
cosmological notions (an ‘ idio-myth ’ as discussed below). Yet its basic features 
are clearly confirmed in an earlier description by Morgenstierne of the Kalasha 
deity Mir Mara (equated with Kati Mřor and Prasun Mir Maro), the ruler of 
Hades: "’ 


M'ir M‘ara—He resides below the earth, which he carries on a pillar 
resting on his stomach. When he gets hungry, he shakes it, and there is an 
earthquake (Morgenstierne, 1973: 157). 


Mir Mara, more commonly known to my informants as Min(j) Mara, has 
thus an apparently similar role in Kalasha cosmology to that of ‘ Maramalik ' in 
Robertson's account of the tripartite universe of the Afghan Kafirs: 


In the Káfir theology there appears to be both a heaven and a hell. It 
divides the universe into Urdesh, the world above, the abode of the gods; 
Michdesh, the earth; and Yurdesh, the nether world. Both the heaven and 
the hell for mortals is in Yurdesh, which is reached through a great pit, at the 
mouth of which a custodian named Maramalik, specially created by Imrá 
for the purpose, is always seated. He permits no one in Yurdesh to return to 
the upper world. (Robertson, 1896: 380). 


The Kalasha have an identical conception of three parallel worlds: that of 
heaven (di, asman), of earth (Chom-thàüra dunyû, ° the world above ground "), and 
the * underworld ' of parildi (< Sanskrit paraloka). The underlying image of an 
axial pillar transfixing these discoid worlds, and resting upon the ‘ navel’ of Mir 
or Min Mara, may be modelled upon a familiar mechanical analogy for cosmic 


55 Khosh Nawaz subsequently mentioned that Min Mara had two servants, one feeding him 
bread mixed with ghee (sambari} and one giving him water; when this customary food was reduced, 
the earth shook. Cf. Wazir Ali Sah (1974: 73) on similar rites at earthquakes ' when the flies scratch 
the back of the ear of a bull on whose two horns the world is placed ', reflecting the widespread 
Iranian notion of a world-supporting bull (cf. Holmberg, 1927: 311-12). 

!$ Khosh Nawaz further elaborated accounts of another ‘underworld pillar” at the original 
homeland of Tsiam, associated with a peculiar shaman-prophet (ralunamà) Rahik Jerahim Dehar 
(cf. Darling, 1979: 158-9). But such ° idio-myths’ (see below), unknown to other informants, may 
have been created to serve ethnographic requests for just such a primordial mythology 

? Morgenstierne (1973: 155) also refers to another ‘king of Paradise situated in the nether 
world’ called Huran (Hurdn) But this name was unknown to my informants and was perhaps 
confused with the heavenly ‘ houris ' (hurdn) of Islamic tradition 
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rotation in this region: that of the horizontal water-mill (Zontr), with its circular 
grinding stones fixed to an iron and wooden shaft, whose stone pivot rests upon 
a large beam of wood beneath the mills watercourse, and whose socket is also 
referred to as a ‘navel’ (nydyak; see illustrations in Edelberg and Jones, 1979: 
190; Edelberg, 1984: 198). 

Whether the Afghan Kafirs had similar conceptions of an axis mundi or 
omphalos located at the temple of Imra remains uncertain. But Robertson's 
reference to the ‘ great pit’ leading to Yurdesh, through which the souls of the 
deceased are conducted to heaven and hell, guarded over by Maramalik, seems 
similar if not identical to the * sacred hole’ at the temple of Imra, which was also 
supposed to lead to the nether world (Robertson, 1896: 393). We are, indeed, 
informed in a Kati creation myth that ‘ God created a large iron pillar and fixed 
up the earth on it' (Hussam-ul-Mulk, 1974a: 26). An invisible axis mundi may 
also be alluded to in Robertson’s (1896: 657) mention of ° seven heavens riveted 
together by the North Star’ (cf. Buddruss, 1960: 206). The iron pole of Imra is 
certainly reminiscent of the ‘cult pillars’ of ancient India elucidated by John 
Irwin (1983), which evidently reflect a similar cosmological perspective to the 
‘underworld pillar’ of the Kalasha, also significantly associated with solstitial 
solar observatories (cf. Irwin, 1982; Edelberg, Schafer and Lentz 1959). Indeed, 
notions of ' world-pillars' made of iron have a wide distribution throughout 
Central and South Asia (Holmberg, 1927: 333-40; Eliade, 1972: 259-66), so it is 
not surprising to find this recurring among the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. 
Khosh Nawaz's allusions to an alternative world centre in Arabia also point to 
a grafting of similar Islamic traditions about the Ka'ba at Mecca as an axial 
focus or ‘ navel’ of the cosmos (Wensinck, 1916, 1928; Chelhod, 1973: 250-52). 
Prasun myths about an original homeland of ‘Maka’ (Snoy, 1962: 127; 
Jettmar, 1986: 49) may also indicate an assimilation of Islamic cosmology 
concerning the Ka'ba at Mecca, with which the temple of Imra at Prasun may 
well have been associated as an equivalent (pan-Kafir) centre of pilgrimage." 

Another conundrum of Kafir cosmology concerns the identity of Mir Mara 
or Min Mara as ‘lord of the underworld’ in Kalasha traditions. I should, 
however, emphasize that many Kalasha have only the vaguest notions about 
this underworld, pariloi, where the souls of the deceased (masta, arwa) are 
supposed to reside. Apart from references in funerary ritual, most such notions 
are derived from idiosyncratic dreams (ispráp) in which peculiar information 
about the world of the dead is imparted by recently deceased relatives. Only a 
few traditional experts, such as Khosh Nawaz in Rumbur, are capable of 
fleshing out such fragmentary details into quasi-cosmologies, again often 
incorporating aspects of local Islamic tradition (indicated by Persian-Arabic 
loan terms) in such details as the named ‘seven spheres’ of heaven and 
underworld (cf. Jettmar, 1975: 338). Knowledge about Min Mara is similarly 
vague, and mainly linked to the ritual formula offered in his name at 
earthquakes. Yet the name itself is clearly indicative of another enigmatic 
“underworld giant’ in the mythology of Prasun valley: Munjem Malik (Bud- 
druss, Text 32, cited in Snoy, 1962: 91-3; Jettmar, 1986: 54-7). 

Buddruss recorded an elaborate myth of Munjem Malik that incorporates 
several characteristic folktale motifs, some indeed recurring in other prose 
stories from Prasun (e.g. Morgenstierne, 1949: 314ff.). The myth culminates, 


!* Edelberg (1972: 43) records a Prasun hymn of migration from * Mekka and Medina '. See also 
Robertson (1896: 158) and Grjunberg (1980. 36) on Kati claims of descent from the Koreish tribe of 
Arabia. The influence of Central Asian mosque architecture on the design of the temple of Imra at 
Kushteki might also be considered ın the context of early Islamic assimilations (cf. Jones, 1984). 
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however, with the burial of the giant underneath the valley of Prasun, his head 
located at the tributary confluence forming the ‘ head’ of Prasun valley and his 
feet located at its base, where the Prasun river conjoins the Kantiwo and Pech 
valleys: i.e. forming a foundation for the entire inhabited part of the valley, itself 
equated with the * world ' in Prasun mythology. There were, significantly, major 
sanctuaries to the god Imra/Mara located at both these places (Edelberg, 1972: 
40, Urtà, 35, Ajetokwó; cf. Robertson, 1896: 65, 399), and the myth further 
records that a special house was built above the ' navel' of Munjem Malik, at 
the very centre of the valley, which Buddruss actually identifies with the temple 
of Imra at Kushteki (Snoy, 1962: 92; Jettmar, 1986: 57). 

The name Munjem Malik is translated by Buddruss as ‘ Lord of the Middle 
(Region)' (Jettmar, 1986: 57), combining Arabic-Persian Malik (lord, chief) 
with the Prasun term munj- ‘middle’, derivable from Old Indian mádhya 
(Turner, 1966: 563, headword 9804; cf. 9810 madhyamá ‘ middlemost °). The 
same term occurs in Kati mij, evident in Robertson's recording of Michdesh 
(*mij-des) as the ° middle region’ of earth between Urdesh and Yurdesh in Kati 
cosmology, which naturally recalls our Kalasha giant Min(j) Mara. But there 
was no indigenous recognition of any connexion of the name Min(j) (MIF or 
Minj) with Kalasha terms for ‘ middle’ (moéc-), so one suspects that the name of 
this deity is borrowed, conceivably from the Katir Kafirs of upper Bashgal. 
where indeed a god ‘Mina Malik’ was recorded by Palwal (1967: 61) as a 
variant of ‘Mira Malik’, ruler of the underworld (minà-duk; cf. Palwal, 1969: 
32). 'There seems, in any event, to be a clear identity between this * lord of the 
middle region', a world-supporting giant who also causes earthquakes in 
Prasun (Snoy, 1962: 93), and Robertson’s Maramalik, ‘ruler of the nether 
region ’, subsequently recorded by Morgenstierne as Miró Malik (1951: 163) in 
Kati and also as Mir Maro (1973: 157) in Prasun. One and the same deity seems 
thus to be connoted by variously juxtaposing epithets of rulership (Arabic- 
Persian Malik and Amir) with the words Mara (sometimes identified with 
* death ’, but perhaps also a title of divine sovereignty) and Min(j) or Munj-, his 
‘middle’ domain (Parkes, 1986: 153). 

As to the implications of this identity for the vexed etymology and historical 
origins of the sovereign deity Imra himself, also called Mara in Prasun, and 
apparently derived from the ancient Indian god of the underworld Yama-raja 
(Fussman, 1977: 30, 48-60; Jettmar, 1986: 132-3), I must leave these for 
subsequent scholarship.? But Kalasha traditions certainly support Buddruss's 
suggestion that the temple of Imra at Kushteki was also closely connected with 
the giant of the underworld: standing over his navel, on the world axis, and thus 
standing at the very centre of Kafir as well as Kalasha cosmology. 


Myth, legend and cosmology in the Hindu Kush 


It would seem that in Káfiristán the forms of religion remain, while the 
philosophy which those forms were originally intended to symbolise is 


? e g, the name Mara seems to have been considered a title of * supreme/divine lordship’ among 
the Kafirs of Bashgal and Prasun (and note its occurrence in the personal name Kan Mara, ' chief 
and high priest’ of the Katirs of upper Bashgal, in Robertson, 1896: 88, 305), being thus applicable 
to the supreme deities of both heaven and underworld, and hence distinct from Waigali mara 
‘death’. In Kati hymns (Morgenstierne, 1951. 178-9) Imra (Imro, Yom) 1s addressed with the 
alternative titles Mror (translated ° God °) and also Malik ( Lord’). Apart from derivations from 
Yama-rája, Yamá- and Mdra- (Turner, 1966: headwords 10425, 10422, 10063), the names Imra, 
Yom, Mara and Mřor may thus conflate alternative roots (? amûra, maharaja, mrta, Turner, 1966: 
headwords 556, 9951, 10278), reflecting complex historical influences from India (cf. Fussman, 
1977: 48-9). Further parallels between Kafir Imra, Indian Yama and Iranian Yima are discussed by 
Nick Allen (n.d.; 1990). 
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altogether forgotten. This is not, perhaps, surprising in a country in which 
there are no records of any kind, and everything depends on oral tradition. 
(Robertson, 1896: 379). 


Noting these striking parallels in cosmology, I return to my introductory 
remarks about the apparent poverty of religious ‘mythology’ among the 
Kalasha compared with that known of the Afghan Kafirs. As we have seen in 
the legend of Ramasen and the temple of Mahandeu, complex cosmological 
ideas may be embedded in such narratives; yet these narratives are themselves 
framed within ‘historical’ rather than ‘mythological’ time, lying within the 
normal span of genealogical reckoning and often referring to plausible histori- 
cal events in Chitral or neighbouring regions. Seemingly mythical events, such 
as the competition between the gods Mahandeu and Balimain alluded to in this 
legend, tend to be incorporated within lineage histories as specific ‘ revelations’ 
of shaman-prophets like Nanga Dehar, thus also framed within the sequential 
chronology of lineal genealogies. We find barely any ‘ primordial’ narratives 
concerning the world of the gods such as have been documented among the 
Afghan Kafirs. It would seem that these gods were simply ‘adopted’ by the 
Kalasha through the historical revelations of Nanga Dehar, twelve or thirteen 
generations ago, when virtually all essential ritual practices were established. 

There are several possible explanations for such historicist or ° euhemerist ’ 
tendencies in Kalasha narratives concerning ritual. We might, for example, take 
them more or less at face value: supposing that some such religious innovator as 
Nanga Dehar did effectively ‘introduce’ the foundations of Kalasha religion 
from Kafiristan, perhaps as recently as the fifteenth century (cf. Suger, 1956: 
33). But this naturally begs the question of what their prior religion would have 
been, as well as being difficult to reconcile with the phonetic forms of cognate 
Kafir and Kalasha deities (cf. Fussman, 1976: 204). So one might alternatively 
suppose that an ‘ original’ Kalasha mythology, perhaps similar to that of the 
Afghan Kafirs, had become displaced through dominant Islamic influences over 
several centuries in Chitral. Such a hypothesis was already suggested by 
Robertson (1896: 378-9), who noted a confused intermingling of Islamic 
notions among the Kafirs of Bashgal, ‘apt to mix up their own religious 
traditions with those of their Musalman neighbours’ so that they ‘seemed to 
know so little of their own theology '.? — — 

Despite his intellectualist expectations for Kafir ‘theology’, one may 
concede with Robertson that such myths as Imra's creation of ‘ Baba Adam 
and his wife...in Kashmir’ (Robertson,, 1896: 386) might be difficult to 
reconcile with the primordial and localized creation myths of Prasun sub- 
sequently recorded by Buddruss. A similar assimilation of Islamic traditions has 
also occurred in Kalasha religion. Here again we find the story of * Baba Adam 
and Bibi Hava' with their seven twin-pairs of male and female children, 
identical in most respects to folk Islamic versions of Genesis (cf. Hussam-ul- 
Mulk, 1974b: 83; Loude, 1980: 43-5). Quasi-mythical ‘charters’ for the 
separate establishment of Kalasha religion and Islam, notably alluding to the 
temple of Mahandeu again, may also be appended to such stories: 


Baba Adam requested of God what worship should be performed by his 
children. He was told that the Muslims should build a house as a mosque 
(mazid); the Kalasha place of worship was to be called Sajigor. God then 


2cf Dumézil (1966: 70-71), who actually cites this passage from Robertson’s Káfirs of the 
Hindu-Kush 1 support of his argument for a similarly ‘ displaced’ or historicized mythology in 
archaic Roman religion. 
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ordered an angel (paristya) to show the Kalasha their place of worship: it 
was the land of Tsiam. He told Baba Adam to go to Wetdesh and see the 
great pit there with an iron pillar standing in it. ‘This is the place of 
Mahandeu,' he said. Later Mahandeu came from Wetdesh to Tsiam, and 
Sajigor also arrived there, riding on horseback with a whip in his hand. 
Sajigor said to Mahandeu, ‘I wish to go to Mahmat Diwana! ’ [see fig. 2; cf. 
* Badáwan/Ahmad Diwana’ in Robertson, 1896: 388]. So they decided to 
meet at the mountain pass of Majam [in lower Bashgal], where it was agreed 
that Mahmat Diwana would be given to Sajigor. An angel announced: ‘ This 
place has been given to you; but one day it will become unfavourable to 
you.' So Sajigor stayed there, while Mahandeu returned to his place in 
Wetdesh. The three eldest sons of Baba Adam built a temple for Mahandeu 
at Wetdesh, calling it Mahandel-han. They sacrificed nine white bulls and 
nine white goats, making a great lamp out of ghee that burned for seven 
days.... 


I must point out, however, that such stories are idiosyncratic: the creations 
of gifted story-tellers like Khosh Nawaz, whose narration is given in synopsis 
here, which typically incorporate extraordinary ritual details as well as exotic 
(usually Persianized) names for ancestors, which rarely remain consistent from 
one telling to another. Indeed, these syncretic ‘ origin myths’, which are never 
referred to in normal performative contexts of oral tradition, seem specifically 
designed for non-indigenous audiences (inquisitive Muslims and foreigners), 
their core elements extrapolated from conventional lineage histories. Yet such 
‘idio-myths ', as we might call them, still to be accepted as ‘socio-myths’ or 
part of collective tradition by other Kalasha, do indicate an attempted 
accommodation of Kalasha religious traditions within the universalist frame- 
work of Islamic cosmology. Such accommodations are also evident in Kalasha 
ritual, notably in its denial or disguise of anthropomorphic representations and 
its nominal emphasis upon a supreme Creator (Dezdu, Khodai). Overtly 
‘mythological’ narratives, like those of the Afghan Kafirs, might therefore 
equally have become displaced through their evident dissonance with Islamic 
ideology (cf. Jettmar, 1975: 337-9). 

There is some evidence of such displacement: traces of alternative creation 
myths concerning earlier races of giants (basadst) and dwarves (topi), for 
example, which are reduced to the status of entertaining ‘fables’ (acófik). 
Among such fables, we even find traces of the famous Afghan Kafir myth of the 
‘stealing of the luminaries’ (Robertson, 1896: 385—7; Buddruss, 1974; Jettmar, 
1986: 60—63): 


Sun (sir) and moon (mastruk) are sister and brother. They were once 
enclosed inside a cave, causing darkness in the world. But God ordered them 
to be released and thrown into the sky, placed under the protection of angels 
(or sci spirits). The moon would give light to man and the sun would give 
heat. The sun thus combs out her tresses in summer and she binds them as 


vim M, 


braids (čūří) for winter.... 


Several other Kafir myths, such as a trickster tale of the gods Moni and Gish 
recorded by Morgenstierne (1968: 530—32), also occur as the narrative plots of 
Kalasha fables: stories thought appropriate for women to tell children, but 
never treated as sacred tales about gods, and having no referential role in 
Kalasha ritual. Yet such stories may have comprised a comparable Kalasha 
‘mythology’ in earlier generations. 

But without denying the obvious historical influence of Islamic ideology on 
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Kalasha and Afghan Kafir religion, Robertson's notion of mythological 
‘displacement’ scarcely helps us to understand substantive differences in the 
overall form and content of their respective religious knowledge. Nor does it 
explain how such differences, including the variable influences of Islam, have 
actually come to be engendered in ritual practice and its narrative legitimation 
in myth or legend. Our scholastic tendency to see Islamic ideas as 'con- 
taminants ' of Kafir cosmology should also be seen as the peculiar product of an 
Observer's stance rather than an actor's perspective (cf. Tambiah, 1970: 367—77); 
for when were the Kafirs ever “ uncontaminated’ by their historically complex 
cultural environment on the frontiers of Indian and Iranian civilizations? 

It may be more fruitful, therefore, to adopt Frederik Barth's (1987) ° cultural 
genetic’ approach towards regional variations within a cognate cultural 
universe: focusing upon particular social situations in the transmission, recep- 
tion, and elaboration of knowledge that may account for incremental changes 
in its form and content over time (including syncretism), which would thus 
cumulatively result in the narrative and symbolic emphases distinctive of 
particular cultures in our region. In conclusion, I can only sketch out a 
preliminary overview for such a comparative and historically informed 
approach to the indigenous religions of the Hindu Kush. 

As indicated in the introduction to this essay, Kalasha emphasis upon a 
quasi-historical (rather than overtly mythical) form of religious legitimation 
needs to be placed within the main performative context of their oral traditions, 
primarily embodied in the form of praise songs and oratory for lineal ancestors 
(see appended Texts A and B). Praise songs, for metrical reasons, seem to 
provide the most enduring framework of traditional knowledge, more freely 
drawn upon in the construction of oratorical speech and prose stories. Yet all 
such public recitations are structured by genealogical criteria, essentially run- 
ning through the ancestors of particular patrilines, which thus determine the 
overall scope and organizational shape of collective memory. It seems no 
accident, therefore, that the ‘foundational era’ of Kalasha religious tradi- 
tions—the epoch of Rajawai and Ramasen and Nanga Dehar—occurs at the 
upper limit of genealogical knowledge, concerning apical clan ancestors, that ts 
required for the recitation of praise songs and oratory in honour of lineage 
elders. 

This, however, provides only a partial explanation, concerning the narrative 
organization of Kalasha religious knowledge rather more than its substantive 
content. Here we would need to consider its distinctive emphasis upon shamanic 
revelation and ‘ secret knowledge’ (ras mun) rather than priestly tradition, itself 
probably conditioned by a history of repeated Islamic domination. For not only 
dehar shamans but perhaps the majority of Kalasha draw upon personal 
experience of the supernatural, in the form of dreams or visions, for the 
construction of ‘ private cosmologies’ (Parkes, n.d.). Collective ritual, and 
narrative traditions about ritual, thus provide but a referential ‘ core’ of shared 
symbolism at the heart of a fluid, innovative and syncretic constellation of 
religious knowledge. Adequate treatment of such personal cosmologies would 
take us beyond the proper scope of this essay, which concerns particular 
narrative traditions. Yet these traditions may themselves be seen as the 
sedimented products of such private cosmologies, given collective tangibility 
through their accommodation within public ritual performances, whose 
exegesis is then framed within lineage histories.?! 


2١ One can observe this selective appropriation of personal cosmologies still occurring A nicely 
documented example is Snoy’s (1965) account of the ‘ Book of the Kalash °. a set of wooden pages 
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An understanding of the nature and transmission of religious knowledge 
among the Afghan Kafirs is less easily retrievable. Yet Robertson's account of 
institutional priesthood in Bashgal Valley (Frembgen, 1983; Jettmar, 1986: 
86—9) does indicate conditions more favourable for the acquisition and trans- 
mission of ‘ priestly knowledge’ in the form of a sacred mythology, much of it 
apparently derived from the localized mythology of Prasun, the ‘ religious 
centre’ of Kafiristan.” Shamanic and personal revelation seemed conversely 
less emphasized as sources of sacred knowledge among the Afghan Kafirs 
(Friedl, 1966: 8—15; Frembgen, 1983), and there is also less evidence of extensive 
lineal-historical narratives dealing with ritual traditions as encountered among 
the Kalasha (see Herrlich, 1937: 238-43). Such different emphases on ° priestly’ 
rather than personally ‘inspired ’ religious knowledge may perhaps be related to 
the more stratified social order of the Afghan Kafirs, particularly of the Kati- 
speakers of Bashgal (Fussman, 1977: 61—5), in contrast to the markedly 
egalitarian communities of the Kalasha. 

It must be admitted, however, that our total knowledge of oral tradition 
among the Afghan Kafirs, as well as in contemporary Nuristan, is still poorly 
represented, having been almost exclusively focused upon Kafir mythology, 
whose intellectual role in religious legitimation, rather than narrative entertain- 
ment, may have been over-emphasized. Further research on other genres of 
Nuristani oral literature, including legends and fables (e.g. Melabar, 1977—78; 
Grjunberg, 1980: 129-45), would probably reveal closer parallels to the 
narrative traditions of the Kalasha examined here. Indeed, something akin to 
the Kalasha tradition of Ramasen and the temple of Mahandeu seems to be 
alluded to in Waigali legends about the ‘ introduction of religion’ from Prasun 
by an early clan ancestor (Jones, 1986: 113). We have also noted that several 
narrative motifs in our Kalasha legends recur in Kafir myths, which also have 
notable parallels in the folk literature of other Dardic-speaking peoples in 
northern Pakistan, and even further afield in western Ladakh (Brauen, 1980: 
76-18, 115; Kaplanian, 1983; Vohra, 1989). The Prasun myth of Munjem Malik 
recorded by Buddruss, for example, has striking echoes in tales of the giant 
cannibal king of Gilgit, Shiri Badat, similarly buried within a deep pit in the 
ground, and whose dynastic successor, Su Malik, was also concealed like 
Munjem Malik’s son, in a box cast upon the waters.” 

The Kalasha legends treated in this article, showing intriguing connexions 
with the religion of the Afghan Kafirs, seem therefore parts of a greater universe 
of common narrative and cosmological motifs that are distributed throughout 
the entire hinterland of north-west India (Jettmar, 1975: 461-79; cf. Parkes, 
1987a: 582). Within the scope of this essay, concerning the interrelated myths 
and rites of neighbouring peoples in the Hindu Kush, I have suggested that 
broader comparative perspectives on oral tradition, with particular reference to 
its varying social contexts of verbal performance and transmission, may yet 
shed further light on the cultural history of this ancient Indo-Iranian frontier 
region. 


inscribed with sacred designs drawn in goat’s blood that 1s related to have been received from the 
hidden world by a famous shaman of Birir, Tanuk Dehar, in the 1930s. This 15 now an object of cult 
worship ın Birir, around which an elaborate tradition concerning Tanuk Dehar has emerged, ın 
many respects similar to the story of Nanga Dehar and Ramasen treated in this article, including 
allusions to an original ‘ book’ of Kalasha religion at the temple of Mahandeu in Wetdesh 

22 Note that Robertson's information of Kafir religion was ‘ mainly derived from the little stories 
of the gods which were related to me and to other listeners... by Utah, the high-priest ' (1896: 377— 
8). There are no equivalent ‘ priests? among the Kalasha, whose ritual is informally orchestrated by 
lineage elders (kam gaderak) and mainly performed by prepubertal boy officiants (0jtsta suda). 

3 On variants of the Shirt Badat legend in Gilgit and Hunza, see Leitner (1894: 9-14); Ghulam 
Muhammad (1907: 114-19); Lorimer (1935, 11: 208-13), Lorimer and Muhammad Nazim Khan, in 
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APPENDIX 
Kalasha texts 


To substantiate my arguments concerning the narrative-performative shap- 
ing of Kalasha knowledge embodied in oratory and praise songs, I present 
below the Kalasha prose text of Ramasen (see translation and commentary 
above), together with a short praise song referring to this narrative. 

Text A was tape-recorded and transcribed from Kazi Khosh Nawaz in 
August 1974, the transcription corrected in subsequent field-work. Although 
narrated specially for recording, the style of recitation is characteristic of 
oratorical speech (istikek), with clearly marked phrases (khondi mun) which 
would be interspersed with shouts of encouragement (e.g. sabàs! ° bravo! °, Sehê! 
‘that’s it! °) during public recitation. 

Text B is a song (g*hi) composed by Kazi Khosh Nawaz for a funeral in 
honour of the Baramuk-nawau clan of Anish village, Bomboret, recorded in 
April 1989. It 1s composed in the prolonged and mainly two-tonal drazailak 
song style (Parkes and Stock, n.d.), characterized by regular lines of a 17- 
syllabic metre with a breath pause (/) in singing after the seventh syllable. Each 
line would also be followed by shouts of encouragement (sabas! etc.) by listeners 
in a public performance, accompanied by drumming and communal dancing. 

For reasons of space, I only give brief grammatical guidelines with essential 
reference to Georg Morgenstierne's The Kalasha language (1973), whose 
transcription I have adopted, indicating words or forms unrecorded in his 
Vocabulary in my textual notes (cf. Bashir, 1988). Note apostrophes (0) for 
stress, coinciding with vowel length, elsewhere indicated with a macron (6) over 
the stressed and lengthened vowel. Note also the retroflex consonants c, s, f, d, 
and palatal /, the latter barely audible but accompanied by nasalization of 
adjacent vowels. The translations are literal, with clarification in parentheses, 
although I follow English (SVO) rather than Kalasha (SOV) word order in the 
prose text. 

For performative and mnemonic purposes, oratorical phrases frequently 
begin with a reduplicated Absolutive of the main verb concluding the previous 
phrase, usually rendered as a present participle in my English translation. Note 
also the use of enclitic -e as a clausal conjunctive participle added to verbs, 
commonly forming a sandhi -ale in 3 sg. Preterite forms: e.g., line 5 am'aale * he 
said (am'a(tr)au), and ...", line 8 jag’aale ‘he looked (Jag au), and ...'. The 
main past tenses used in the prose text are Morgenstierne's ‘ Preterite I’, usually 
with augment a- (1973: 227-30: cf. Turner, 1927: 538-41), and ‘ Perfect’, with 
Present of Auxiliary ‘a(s)-ik ‘to be’ (3 sg. 'a(sa)u) or Preterite of h’-ik ‘to 
become’ (3 sg. h'a(wa)u) added to the Absolutive of the verb, formed with suffix 
-i or -ai.(1973: 232). There is rarer use of Morgenstierne's ° Preterite II’ (1973: 
230-32) for hearsay narrative (line 32 ala, 43 g'ala), which alternatively 
predominates in the song (Text B: k’ada, s'atila). The suffix -o, indicated with a 
hyphen, is an indeterminate conjunctive or emphatic embellishment in speech. 
Quoted speech or verbalized thought is frequently marked by the word gféi 
(e.g. lines 5, 9, 10), the Absolutive of a verb for speaking, gf’6(F)-ik (see note to 
line 5). Common Case inflections are: Oblique -a, Genitive -as, Locatives -una, 
-ai, Ablative -ani; and postpositions: gri ° together with, taking’, katia or pat'i 


Müller-Stellrecht (1979: 291-3) For commentaries, see Müller-Stellrecht (1973: 4-10, 236-8, 242); 
Jettmar (1975: 240-43); Dani (1989: 163-4) Identical legends of Shiri Badat/Bagartham recur in 
Ladakh (Brauen, 1980: 96-7). 
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‘for the sake of", kai ° to’, nõř(una) ‘ underneath’, pi‘ from’, sum ° with’, th'ara 
° above, upon’ (Morgenstierne, 1973: 210-12). 


A: Ramasen and the Temple of Mahandeu 


l. 


we 


Ramas'en Achoag’a kF'euna ‘ais, b'ayas ‘asta gri. 

Ramasen was in the cave at Acholgah, his brother [Sharazen] also with 
him. 

Tar'a-o tr'omis-o b'atia pi'ai-o, se tasa kai am'au ki: 

There in the evening, giving milk to the kids, he said to him [Sharazen]: 
‘Tu pras ui! ‘A-o p'airan par 'im.' 

‘You sleep! I will go opposite [to the other side of the valley].’ 

‘Tu g'ostuna d'udi! Copom'i-o a b'atia pia’ika ‘im.’ 

* You sleep in the stable! Tomorrow morning I will come for milking the 
kids.’ 

Gri am'aale, se ta pras'ui au, s'e-o par'au. 

He said this, and he [Sharazen] indeed slept, [while] he [Ramasen] went off. 
P'airan pai, Pas'uala ad’udau. 

Going opposite, he slept at Pasuala [in Acholgah]. 

D'udi, €’opo-m’ine 'usti, g'ostuna h'atia par au 

Sleeping, [and] rising next morning, he went [back] to the stable. 

G 'ostuna pai, jag aale, Saraz’en pras'uyau. 

Going to the stable, he looked, and Sharazen was asleep. 

Tar'a-o luč upu'ai, ' b'atia pi'em ' groi. 

Lighting up a pine-torch there, he thought: ‘I will give milk to the kids.’ 
Luc upu'ai, bat th'ara hai, th'ai-o, ' b'atia nini'em ' gî oi. 

Lighting the torch, putting it on a stone, [and] keeping it, he thought: ‘I 
will take out the kids.’ 

K'ulai dr'azi pr ‘ale, se l'uc-o phal'ais 

He stretched into the pen, and that torch went out. 

Phal'ais, se t'ante br'ümbur küf'ai, ph'usu upua'ikas pat'i, tay ar h'awau. 
It went out, [so] collecting the single embers, he blew in order to light 
[them], [and again] it became ready. 

Tay'ar hawale, ek pai (s'uci) khundi an, ' G'orika ' grói. 

It became ready, and they [the suci spirits] called out one nanny-goat, 
called * Gorika '. 

Khundi'ai, b'atia chal'ai, n'Yuna ah'istan. 

Calling, [and] pulling out a kid, they threw it underneath [the nanny]. 
Ah'istan, luc upuw au. 

They threw it [under], [when] he lit up the torch. 

Jag 'aale: b'ayas tar'a ne 'ita ‘au, pras'uyau, b'atia p iu dai! 

He saw: his brother had not come there, he was asleep, [yet] the kid 
suckles! 

Se tar'a hair'an thi, ad'ek duni au, b'atia nini ai, pi'au. 

He became surprised there, [and] he thought awhile, taking out the [other] 
kids, he gave them to suckle. 

Toa b'atia sig-kumbr érak h'awau! 

Then [that] kid became cross-horned! 

Kumbr'efak h'awale, pai mué-o to ne niw'arau. 

It became cross-horned, and [so] he did not separate it from among the 
goats. 

N'e-o to pai ad'uau, ne niw'ari ‘ats, s'onai an’iau. 

Neither did he milk that female-goat, nor did he separate [them], [but] he 
took [them] to the mountain-pastures. 
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Son 'aini, Saraz'en g'ostuna nis au. 

They were in the pastures, [where] Sharazen stayed at the stable. 
B'ayas-o d'ura 'ais, Ramas'en-o d'ura 'ais. 

His brother was at home, Ramasen was at home [in Anish village]. 

So ‘asta bus-b'ira 'aini. 

There were also six stud he-goats [for the herd]. 

So bus-bir'on sum ‘ek-kai to ‘asta hal'un. 

With those six stud he-goats they also brought together that [cross-horned] 
goat. 

Hal'i, s'at-kai, An'iZuna h'ali tar'a jag an hal'an. 

Bringing it, making seven goats, they were brought to Anish [village] for 
looking after. 

Tar'a 'asini, 'asini 

There they were, they were [for some time]. 

Eg 'adua b'ira-wau gf 'üfak 'ita, t'asa kai am'atran ki: 

One day the herding boys came, [and] they said to him: 

‘Te bus-b ira par un pal'ai, grom th'ara s'ati! ' 

‘Those stud he-goats went running away, climbing above the village!’ 

' Par'un pal'ai! ' ag’ Gane, Ramas'en t'asi p'istao par au. 

‘They went running away!’ they said, and [then] Ramasen went after 
them. 

P'istao pai, tasi p’o.una ni ali pi, Don-s'onuna par au. 

Going after them, following after their footprints, he came to Don-son. 
Don-s'onuna par ale, g’ostani pal'ai ‘aini. 

He went to Don-son [pasture], [but] they had run off from the stable. 
B'ayas wal'üina ne ‘ala 

His brother [Sharazen] did not come [back] from the herding-place. 
Ramas'en J'anak t’asa r'oitu pr'au. 

Ramasen met Janak [their herding partner]. 

R'oitu dai, J'anak ta(sa) kai am'au ki: ‘Mai pai p’ai: wal’dina ki ‘ita ‘on, ki- 
o ne 'on h'au. 

Meeting him, Janak said to him: ‘My goats went off: while some have 
come [back] from the herding-place, some did not come. 

' B'ayao ne ‘au, b 'ayao wal'üina ne ‘ita 'asau; 'aw-o ‘ita 'asum.' 

‘ Your brother did not come, your brother has not come from the herding- 
place; I [alone] have come. ' 

Ramas'en am'au ki: ' Bus-b'irak al'à gr'omani pai 'asta dumb h'awan.' 
Ramasen said: ‘The stud he-goats from that village there also became 
lost.’ 

‘A t'a(s)i pic'ist s'ati 'ita ‘asam.’ 

‘Chasing directly after them I have come here.’ 

‘Tu p ari! 'A-o g'ostuna par im.’ 

‘You go [down]! I will go to the stable.’ 

‘Tu p'ari, pai s'idha Rajaw’aya darb’aruna khab'ar de!’ 

‘You go, [and] going straight to the court of Rajawai give the news! ' 
J'anak 'ita 'au, Ramas'en-o par au. 

Janak came [to Rajawai], [while] Ramasen went [to the stable]. 

J'anak pai, khab'ar pr'au. 

Janak went, [and] he gave the news. 

Khab'ar pr ale, te tal'á-o tan b'au gri, se ‘asta par au. 

He gave the news, and [Rajawai] taking his own army from there, he also 
went. 

Se ‘asta pai, Ramas'en tar'a g'ala: pai ‘ita ‘asan, b'ayas m'i ne. 
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He also went, Ramasen [also] went there: the goats have come [back], but 
his brother indeed [had] not. 

Tal'à-o pai, B'a.uk sar khand'eruna pai. 

Going from there, he went to the gully at Bahuk lake. 

Grággraw at s'onuna par ale, b'au gri Rajaw ai ‘asta ‘au. 

He went to Gangalwat pass, and with his army Rajawai also came [there]. 
Barwaz'i ‘asta tasa sum "ais. 

Barwazi [a craftsman-servant] was also with him. 

Tal'à-o pai, s'idha tar'a dir'a pron. 

Going there, straightaway they made a camp there. 

Ramas'en am'au ki: ‘A mai bir'aas Chak R'uamun s'onuna kai ap'asis.' 
Ramasen said [to Rajawai]: ‘I saw the shadow of my he-goat at Ruamun 
pass [in Bashgal].’ 

‘Tu tai b’au pisty ak k'uti, a gh’ezi par'im.' 

* You send your army back, I will go alone.’ 

01701 am'aale, se kawal'iak rah’i h'awale, Rajaw'ai ‘asta ta f'ustuna par au. 
He said this, and he set off alone, [and] Rajawai also accompanied him. 
Barwaz i ‘asta rah’i hau. 

Barwazi also set off. 

M 'ucan-o roks'ad pr'au, t'e-o pisty'ak par’on. 

To the [other] people he gave leave, [and] they went back. 

Te ek-thi pai, R'uamun s'on bih'oti, Wetd'es  M'ahandel-h'an(dyuna 
uchund’on. 

Those three-together going, [and] crossing over Ruamun pass, they came 
down to the temple of Mahandeu at Wetdesh. 

Wetd'es$ M'ahandel-h'an(d)una uchund'one, so b'ira 'undru-gh'eri nis'i 'asan! 
They came down to the temple of Mahandeu at Wetdesh, and [there] sat 
the six he-goats looking down [at them]! 
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Dram ia nis’ian, tar’a se ek b'ira ne, se 'Ofista b'ira ne. 

They sat on the roof, [but] there [was] not that other he-goat, not that 
sacred he-goat. 

M 'ahandel-h'an dram iani ta b'ira n'e-o uchund' ai. 

Not taking down those he-goats from the Mahandeu temple roof. 

Don darwaz’auna h'ali, h'üri-o, udr’iman at'on. 

[But] dragging a bull to the gateway, [and] slaughtering it, they entered 
inside. 

Udr 'iman at'on: b'ayas chat-S’uy n'3funa čisti 'asau. 

They entered inside: [Ramasen's] brother stood beneath the holm-oak 
branches. 

Chat-Suy n'afuna č'isti 'asau: Saraz’en! 

He stood beneath the holm-oak branches: Sharazen! 

P'istau d'ewalo-debal'oala, N’anga Deh ar, tar'a ‘ita. 

Afterwards the soothsayer of the gods, Nanga Dehar, came there. 
Deh'ar umbul’i ‘au, umbul’i 'ale.... 

The dehdr-shaman came into trance, land] coming into trance... . 

‘Mai b'ira khê ’au?’ Ramas'en grói 'asau. 

‘How is my he-goat?’ said Ramasen. 

‘Tai b'ira Seli Satr'a ‘an! Ne ‘eg asta ‘ais, ne war'eg-o.' 

‘Your he-goats are those there! Not one more was [yours], nor any other’ 
[replied Nanga Dehar]. 

Ne! munk ir h'au! 

No! It was refused! 

Munk’ir h'awale, ' Saraz'en! ' gFöi khundi’au. 

It was refused, and he [Nanga Dehar then] called out ' Sarazen! ' 
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' Sarazen! ' gFöı khundi'aale, digf Gani m’éryakani b'ira drhan'i maid'anuna 

‘atau. 

He called out ‘ Sarazen! ', and emerging from a niche in the wall the he- 

goat fell down into the [temple] precinct. 

Ap'alale, tal’G to te asta uchund'ai, so b'ira asta uchund'ai. 

It leaped down, and then from there those [other goats] also came down, 

the six-he-goats also came down [from the temple roof]. 

Su al kai, khoda'i k'ai-o, pisty’ak ni'au. 

Making a prayer, making a sacrifice, [Nanga Dehar] came out again. 

Pisty ak drhan'i, kh'üuri geh: enao pai, ek tanh'a darwaz'a as'is. 

Emerging again, [and] going by the left side, there was a separate gateway. 

Udr 'iman at’i, paril'oi thüf as is. 

Entering inside, there was the Underworld Pillar. 

Paril'oi th’tifani cot jagaw'ais: Barwaz’i sataw ai. 

[Nanga Dehar] made [him] look at the designs on the Underworld Pillar: 

he set Barwazi [to study the designs]. 

Jagaw’ ai, talá naks'a jag ai-o, pisty’ak drhan’i darwaz’auna ‘one, Ramas'en 

Ze Rajaw'ai tar'a nis i an. 

Making [him] look, looking at the picture there, they came back through 

the gateway, and Ramasen and Rajawai sat there. 

Nayga Deh'ar du isnah'ari m'uca kai ni'au: ek ta nir’ay, 'eg-o chat-sug. 

Nanga Dehar came out with two things in his fists: one indeed [was] a 

dagger, the other a branch of holm-oak. 

Chat-Suy ta Ramas'ena pr au, nir’ayga Rajaw'aya pr au. 

The holm-oak branch he gave to Ramasen, the dagger he gave to Rajawai. 

Apr'ale, to Rajaw'ai ze Ramas'en ‘on. 

He gave [the objects], and then Rajawai and Ramasen came [home]. 

Gràggfaw'at ‘atan. 

They arrived at Gangalwat [Pass]. 

Te Grünggfaw ata 'ita, Gfaggraw'at s'onuna ‘one, du muč pras uyan. 

Having come to Gangalwat, they came to Gangalwat pass, [where] two 

men slept. 

Ek muč ta Mumur’et geh'en s’is-kai d'udi au; ek muč ta Rukm’u geh'en s'is- 

kai d'udi au. 

One man slept facing towards Bomboret; one man slept facing towards 

Rumbur. 

Tar'a d'udian khab'ar h'ikas sum paid'a hau. 

There with the news about those sleeping [gods], 1t appeared [at this time]. 

Deh'ar tre sa asta gri, tre Sa (thum) h'Oci, nis an S'ien; 

The dehär also took three arrows, drawing them [in his bow], they are 

signs: 

Ek ta g ora sutr Siu, 'eg-o krisna Siu, 'eg-o lach'iak Siu. 

One indeed is white-threaded, one is black, one is red. 

Te tre ša h’6Gi, ty'ai-o, Rajaw’aya kai am'au ki: 

Those three arrows drawing, [and] shooting, [Nanga Dehar] said to 

Rajawai: | 

'G'ora sutr-w'ala sa pe sapr'ai hau, S'ama th'ai nir'ag! ' 

‘If you should find that white-threaded arrow, keep that dagger [there]! ' 
‘Ama kr’isna sutr-w'ala Xa pe sapr'ai hau, ay a-o baš ali k'ari! ' 

If you should find that black-threaded arrow, here make a baSali house!’ 
‘S'ama lach'ia sutr-w'ala $a pe sapr'ai hau, tu ta S'ama chat-Xug th'ai! ' gřõi 

Ramas'ena kai am'atrau. 

‘ If you should find that red-threaded arrow, you indeed plant that holm- 

oak branch!’ he said to Ramasen. 
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86. Am'aale, Sat’e kh'oji an. 
He said [that], and they searched for those [arrows]. 

87. Sajig'or-th'ona ‘ita, to g’ora Sa sapr aan. 

Having come to the place of Sajigor, they found that white arrow. 

88. G'ora Sa sapr'ai, 'atra no b'ira Ze p unj-o gak-gh'ur m'ari, 'atra Sajig’or th ai 
hau. 

Finding the white arrow, [and] sacrificing there nine he-goats and five 
cattle, there they kept [the altar of] Sajigor. 

89. Kr’isna ša p 'airan Say 'a bas ali-d'ura §’ala gh'ona bunj Siu, Satr'a sapr'aa. 
The black arrow on the other side [of the valley] here at the basdli plaze 
[where] that great holm-oak tree is, there they found [it]. 

90. Altr’a-o bas'ali 'aran. 

There they made the basali house [for women]. 

91. Lach'ia ša kh’oji pai, Achoag'a Jac-gr'i sapr'ai, Ssat'o chat-Suy tar'a ‘athaaa. 
Going searching for the red arrow, [and] finding it at Jach's ridge n 
Acholgah, they placed that holm-oak branch there [for the goddess Jack]. 

92. Th’ai-o, par'on. 

Placing [those sanctuaries], they went [back to Bomboret]. 

93. Ay'a hiday’at 'aran: ‘khoda’i k ara! ' gói Daggarik'an kai... . 

Here they made instructions: ‘Make sacrifices!’ they said to tke 
Dangariks.... 


B: Funeral song for the Baramuk-nawau clan 

This short song in the drazailak style of recitation is characteristic of funeral 
praise songs, with formulaic opening and closing lines. The first line refers to tae 
deceased ‘ going away’ to the underworld (parilói); he is addressed as a ‘ father’ 
(dada) of the singer, whose father’s mother was a clanswoman's child (jam#i- 
grirak) of the Baramuk-nawau. The second and third lines refer to the god 
Mahandeu's ' theft’ of Ramasen's goat from the ‘ sacred valley’ of Acholgah, 
and his subsequent ' quarrels’ with Ramasen, who was thus ‘ mixed’ with tae 
gods in Prasun (see Text A: lines 62-5). The final line (9) quotes the ending of an 
ancient song of the shaman Nanga Dehar at the funeral of an early Rumbar 
ancestor, Bajika Chakhun: it refers to the Jeshtak temple ‘ trembling’ with tae 
dancing crowd assembled for the funeral; and the deceased is described as 
‘gold’ that has ° dropped down’ (like ripe fruit) in death. 


Tu ta par'is dai l'a-e | mai d'ada tu, e Baram'uk naw'au. 

'Ofista k'ui w'awali | h’éra k'ada, Wetd'esà Mahand'eu. 

Bir'aas ch'akuna pi/é‘ist s'atila, tai w'awao Ramas'en. 

R'uamun son bih'oti | uchund'una, Wetd'es Mahand'el han. 

Tar'a gaug au Ze Sari/’at k'ada-e, dewal'ok mis ari thi. 

W'awalo nom dai khundif’ala gřõan, ‘mai b'ira Saraz'en ’. 

Paril'oi th'üfani nak/§’a chal’ala, tai w'awao Sarazen. 

Sat'e ay'a 'oni-o | ph’ao-n’sruna k'ada reth'ini han. 

S onja-o tai reth'ini | dur jal'akis, s’ura ta sisir’a. 

You indeed are going away, my ‘father’ you, oh descendant of Baramux. 
In the sacred valley of your grandfathers he made theft, Mahandeu 5f 
Prasun. 

The he-goat's shadow he chased after, your grandfather Ramasen. 
Crossing over Ruamun pass he descended, [to] the Prasun temple of 
Mahandeu. 

There he made a quarrel and dispute, being mixed with the gods. 

6. Your grandfather called out by name, they say: ‘My he-goat Sarazen’. 

7. The Underworld Pillar designs he took out, your grandfather Sharazen. 
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8. Bringing them here, he put them underground [beneath] the Jeshtak temple. 
9. Now your Jeshtak house trembled, [as] gold indeed you dropped down. 


Textual notes 


Abbreviations. M: Morgenstierne (1973), with page no.;; T: Turner (1966), with headword no., 
Khow : Khowar, Prs.: Persian or Arabo-Persian. I am grateful to Professor Dr. Georg Buddruss 
(University of Mainz) for comments and corrections, 


TEXT A. 

2. piat: Absol. of pi-ek ' to make drink’, Caus. of p'i-ik, M128, T8209. am’au < am'atrau, 3 sg. 
Pret. of m'a(tr)-ik * to speak’. M123, 19837. 

3. p'aran ‘on the opposite side’ (of a valley). Cf M131 ° pairen', M129 ' pah'ar', ie , p'ahara 
‘(ın the) adjacent valley '. T8114, T8100. 

4 gudr imper sg of dud-ik ‘to sleep’; cf. line 6 ad'udau, 3 sg. Pret. pia'ika: verbal noun 
with oblique case suffix -a from pí"-ek, (see note 3 above). Cf line 12 upua'ik-as, line 79 h'ik-as, 
with genitive case. M236 $101 

5 gFéi: ‘saying’, quotative speech marker Cf lines 9, 10, 13. Absol of gF'o(P)-ik ‘to say’, e.g. 
line 29 ag? oan 3 pl Pret , line 62 gfói 'asau 3 sg. Perf., Text B line 6 g7 oan, 3 pl. Aor Cf. M105 
* ghoi’ mistranslated as ‘at one's own free will, for the sake of" ? T4228, 114450. 

9. upu'ar Absol. of upu’-ek (Caus.) * to light, kindle’. M77 up'o-, 3 

10 A’as. Absol of h'ar-ik ‘to bring, take, place’. M108, T1541 

II. kulai < (b'atia)-k[g'u(l-) * wicker pen for kids *. ? T3330, T3251.3. 

12 f'ante ' single, individual’. Cf. M146 tan, T5766 
küf'at. Absol of kür'-ek ‘ to collect” M115-16 ' kur- °’ (Birir dial.). 

13. g'orika « g'ora ‘white’, with fm.-dimin. suffix, typical of goat names 

17. duni'au: 3 sg. Pret. of dun’-1k ‘to think, ponder’. Khow ıd. T6410. 

18. sw-kumbF’Gra: ' entangled, overlapping horns’, a sign of divine favour in livestock (cf Waigali 
antala sin) ? Cf. kumbrà-p'ur ° smoke-hole with lantern-roof construction’. M113 kumbř'a, 
kumbrera. 

23. bus-b'ra. uncastrated male stud-goat T12083 vřsan- + T12056 

27  b'ira-waw herdsman of he-goats. Cf M150 wal-, T8125. 
gr'ürak < kr'üfak ‘child’ M116 k'uřak. T3245. 

28. gat: Absol, of s'at-ik, lit. ° clasped, clinging to’ (cf. line 37) M144, T13085. 

32. wal'àmr ' place of herding’, wal- with locational suffix -am 5 
r'oituw ‘to meet, confront’, with Aux d’-ek, 3 sg. Pret pr'au. ? T10844 

34. í 1 clause (ki«~Prs.), with 3 sg. Pret. of hik; cf line 84 pe. hau ‘if...’. 

37. pi&'ist: “immediately behind’ (cf Text B, line 3, also with s'at-ik) Cf M133 pisty'ak * behind’. 
? T7990 X T8371 

39. s'idha ‘straight, direct(ly) '. T13401. 
darb'ar. ‘ royal court’ -Prs. 

44  khand'er. ‘mountain gully, rift’ 13792. 

47 dir’a. ‘encampment’ -Prs. 

49. gh'ezi ‘alone’ < Khow yeži id. 

50. kawal'iak. ‘alone’ M113 ' kalaw'iyak', T3470. 

Just: ‘accompanying, joining? > Khow. 1d 

51. rah’t ‘starting out’ -Prs 

52. roks'ad: ‘ leave-taking’ -Prs. 

54. undru-gh'err * facing (-gh'eri) downwards’. Cf '"undru, undruh'ák ‘ downwards, below’ T2402. 

55  'opsta: ° sacred, ritually pure’, also adj. ‘jis. M77 ° onjesta '. ? T791. 

57  udr'man: ‘ inside’. T357, MIA *antarima-. 

58. chat-S'ug: ht. * twig-branch ’, branch of holm oak (bufi, bunj-s’un) in ritual contexts. Cf M95 
chat. 

60  d'ewalo-debal'oala. * soothsayer of the gods, dehdr shaman’, var. debalaw'au prob < Kati 
deblole * reciting priest’, with dewalok ° gods’ T6539 

64  nunk'r: ‘ deny, refuse’ -Prs. 

65. khundvau 3 sg Pret. of khundt’-ek ‘to call out’. M118 ' khund-'eyem' 

66. digF'a: ‘ wall’. M97 ‘ d'igra^. ? < *dig'ara T6563. 

m 'éFyak: ‘niche, recess (for god in altar)’ ? < *mandhaka 3 

68  khoda'i: ° sacrifice’ -Prs. 

69  geh'en- '(lateral) side’, cf line 78. 

70  tanh'a: ° separate’ -Prs. 

71. sataw'ai. ht. ' caused to be fixed ta’; Absol. of sat-'ek, Caus. of s'at-ik * to fix, clasp, cling to’ 
M144, T13085.3. 

Jagaw'ais: ‘he made to look" 3sg Pret Caus. of jag -ek M110 

72. nak$'a: ° picture, depiction” < Prs ‘map’. 

73. isnyah'arr * thing, object’ M81 iZni()'ari < Khow iZn'ari. 

74. nir'ag: ' Bashgali dagger’ (C'atruma kat'ar). M127 ' n'irag “ 

80. mis’an: ‘sign’ < Khow. id. -Prs nisan 
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89. gak-gh'ur > gak-k'hur: lit. ' cow-footed ', 1.e. ‘cattle’. Cf Khow 
lot-p'oggi ° big-footed ' 1d. 
94. hiday'at: ‘ orders’ -Prs 


TEXT B: 
l. a-e: emphatic padding syllable. 
5. Sarrat: ‘dispute’ < Arabic šara. 
mis ari. * mixed '. M125 * misar-’..T10137. 
8. reth'inr var rikh'ini, epithet for Jéstak-hdn temple. M136 
9. sisir a: ° you fell/dropped down’. 2 sg. Pret. of sisir -ik. 
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MUSLIM IDENTITY AND SEPARATISM IN INDIA: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF M. A. ANSARI 


By P. G. ROBB 
I 


This paper arises out of dissatisfaction with wholly instrumentalist explana- 
tions of Muslim separatism in India, views which have their critics but which 
generally prevail nowadays, reinforced by no less an influence than that of 
Michel Foucault.! The problem is the fundamental one of what constitutes a 
group, and in particular of whether or not there can be objective harmonization, 
‘orchestration sans chef d'orchestre qui confère regularité ', within any set of 
people.? At an empirical level, in regard to Indian Muslims, the debate has three 
main elements: what was the nature of communalism, how far Muslim 
separatism was a process, and whether its development was a sufficient 
explanation for the partition of 1947. To the extent that Muslims became 
separatist, they obviously might have been diverted into other attitudes, and to 
that extent is it important to identify events which encouraged or errors which 
prevented that diversion. 

On this occasion the discussion will begin as a review of 4 nationalist 
conscience, Mushirul Hasan's study of M. A. Ansari, and then move on to 
some of the issues suggested by Ansari's life and Hasan's treatment of it. The 
book provides an important corrective, in its emphasis and viewpoint, to the 
tendency to attribute the partition in India to a consistent and inevitable conflict 
between increasingly irreconcilable forces. The study extends and rounds out 
earlier work; * it brings to life the alternative symbolized by Ansari, and thus 
casts into relief the occasions when Hindu-Muslim agreement and a common 
front against the British seemed possible, as in 1919—22 and 1935. The book 
exhibits the familiarity and maturity of understanding resulting from such an 
intense and long-term project of research. It 1s a timely contribution too, as 
intercommunal tensions once again mount in South Asia, and voices are heard 
suggesting that the secular constitution of India 1s inappropriate to the essential 
character of its people. The book's implicit thesis is that separatism did indeed 
evolve, with clear stages from the late nineteenth to the mid twentieth century; 
that its opponents were unable to arrest its advance; and that Ansari is 
significant for exemplifying these two points. Hasan thus illustrates an alterna- 
tive to communalism offered during the struggles against British rule; it was an 


١ The influence ts also that of Dernda, as from Writing and difference or Positions (tr A. Bass; 

London, 1978 and 1981), but specifically 15 from Foucault's o position between power and the 

' great fantasy of a social body constituted of the universality of wills’; Power/knowledge selected 
interviews and other writings (ed C. Gordon; Bnghton, 1980), 55 A somewhat fuller discussion of 
these points will be pubhshed separately, and was also offered when a version of parts of this essay, 
centred on the trial of Maulvi Ahmadullah in 1865, was presented to the eleventh European 
Conference of Modern South Asian Studies in Amsterdam in 1990, I am grateful to Peter van der 
Veen for that opportunity, to Jürgen Lütt as discussant, and to other panel members for their 
comments. 

? Pierre Bourdieu, Equisse d'une théorie de la pratique < . . (Paris, 1972), 180. 

? 4 nationalist conscience: M. A. Ansari, the Congress and the Raj (New Delhi, Manohar, 1987; 
pp. xvii, 277, Rs. 200). Detailed references to this book will not be given; note that an appendix at 
pp 137-44 reprints the National Pact of 1924 (mentioned below), with one page out of order 

` *On Nationalism and communal polities in India 1916-1928 (Delhi, 1979) and Mohamed Alt: 
ideology and politics (Delhi, 1982); see also ‘In search of integration and identity: Indian Muslims 
since independence ', Economic and Political Weekly (hereafter EPW), Special Number, November 
1988. 
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alternative which failed. The question is whether or not it could have succeeded. 

The story, for this book, begins in a world of Islamic piety, which is 
contrasted with the ‘ political’ world entered by Ansari. So too Indian Islam 
supposedly moved from religious to constitutional concerns, from worship to 
agitation. Ansari’s pan-Islamic interests, and his tour of Turkey, did not 
contradict his growing Indian nationalism in the period before the First World 
War. Like Muzharul Haq he claimed to be both an Indian and a Muslim; ? with 
the ‘ Young Party’ of the United Provinces, he was, as James Meston put it in 
1913, being drawn into a united nationalist camp. In 1920 Ansari doubted the 
efficacy of satyagraha but supported Gandhi as an agent of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Thereafter, drawing away from many of his fellow Muslims, he spon- 
sored a number of efforts to achieve that objective, culminating in the 
Nationalist Muslim Party which Hasan sees as a last chance for unity. In its 
most conciliatory and secular stand (in 1931) it described communal safeguards 
as a negation of a free and united India, and placed social justice before 
community interests. Ansari gave a great boost to these tendencies, especially as 
Congress President in 1927-28, and in his repeated service as one of the 
Congress General Secretaries. At various times his efforts were assisted by 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Ali Imam, Deobandis such as Husain Ahmad Madani, 
and other allies from further afield (especially Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and a 
few Bengalis). 

Hasan shows that Ansari threw ın his lot with the Congress because he 
disliked communalism, favoured ‘ modernism’, and believed the state could be 
religiously neutral. His heyday coincided with many other attempts to head off 
communalism, attempts which ended in general failure despite some instances 
of success. Coming from various points of view, the efforts were designed to 
ensure that Indian politics would be secular, even class-based. Muslims of 
Ansari’s group went so far as to denounce separate electorates for Muslims; in 
doing so (one might argue), they were not only improving on the work of 
Motilal Nehru’s All-Parties Conference of 1928, but also echoing the sentiments 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report, to the effect that separate electorates 
militated against political progress and the establishment of a modern citizenry 
in India. Most Muslims disagreed with Ansari on this point; the ideological and 
religious divide among the intelligentsia was especially well illustrated in the late 
1920s, in the aftermath of Ansari’s Congress presidency and the fate of the 
Nehru Report. According to Hasan's account, then, what occurred from the 
1920s among Indian Muslims was a retreat from Indian nationalism, and a 
quickening slide from communalism towards separatism. 

If we are to see Muslim separatism first and foremost as a rival to Indian 
nationalism, as a religious identity preferred to a secular one, then its success, 
and Ansari’s failure, might be attributed to changes in political environment. 
Hasan only hints at this argument, but it is explicit in literature with which he is 
clearly familiar. Some of the changes made a search for followers more and 
more necessary: no longer were leaders accepted as ‘spokesmen’ or 'inter- 
preters ° on the grounds of talent and influence; rather they had to be leaders of 


>See Government of India, Home Department Pohtical B Proceedings, nos 44-5, March 1913, 
National Archives of India, New Delhi. The point ts discussed briefly in P. G. Robb, The emergence 
of British policy towards Indian politics (New Delhi, forthcoming), ch in. 

6 Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Cd. 9109 (1918), especially pp. 185-8. The Report's 
paragraph headings on communal electorates are instructive, as follows: ‘ They are opposed to the 
teaching of history ', ° They perpetuate class divisions ' (thatus, the ' partisan ' and not the ‘citizen `), 
and ‘ They stereotype existing relations’. 
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men, backed by fund-raising, organization, votes or agitation.’ Religious issues 
were undoubtedly used by politicians to generate support; a Muslim cause 
obviously delivered a Muslim constituency. Ansari was a special case in 
rejecting this path to popularity, but then he was a man cut off from his roots in 
the United Provinces by secularism and residence in Delhi. He had no 
following, in the way the Ali brothers had. He stood out not only against 
communalism, but against changes in the nature of politics and politicians. 
Generally, as Hasan shows, in the 1920s leaders moved away from espousing 
élite interests towards appealing to corporate identity, using increasingly 
emotive and populist rhetoric to define and discipline their supporters. 

The government’s role clearly has to be considered too. Over a very long 
period the British encouraged communal and persecuted class-based parties. 
But the motto for one chapter in this book is a Home Department 
memorandum of 1920 which made the rather interesting suggestion (traceable 
to an earlier report by H. C. Beadon, Commissioner of Delhi) that the British 
imported political agitation into north-west India (and hence among Muslim 
élites?) when they transferred their capital to Delhi. Hasan does not take the 
point further, but many such specific political decisions were obviously import- 
ant to Muslims, and above all they were affected differentially by the new 
constitutions being considered. For want of both imagination and nerve, the 
British introduced the forms which they already knew. They wooed peasants 
and landlords and princes, but produced lawyers’ reform bills. They sought 
Muslim support, but introduced ever-wider suffrage. 

Hasan criticizes Ansari once or twice for failing to grapple with the ‘ socio- 
economic roots of communalism’. Given that riots occurred between the 
economically deprived of different communities, it is not clear what this means. 
It might be argued, instead, that by concentrating on propaganda and con- 
ciliatory organizations in the 1920s, Ansari showed an awareness of the role of 
ideas, emotion and leadership in channelling socio-economic grievances into 
communal violence. Riots and agitation did occur on ' class ' issues, and Hasan 
remarks how ‘ Khilafat’, ‘swaraj’ and ‘ Gandhi’ could all be symbols of the 
better world hoped for by the oppressed. But such concord tended to be quickly 
followed by communal divisions, sometimes in the course of a single outbreak 
or movement.® The displacement of economic solidarity by Islamic sentiment 
paralleled the equation or replacement of socio-economic by nationalist goals; ? 
indeed, the latter contributed to the former by reducing the element of class 
loyalty in politics from a different direction. Moreover similar changes brought 
into the ° public’ arenas (those visible to the British and defined as ‘ politics °), 
people whose interests were more strictly ° religious ’ but who thought they now 
had to mobilize and take a view on state policy—to build a university at 
Aligarh, to protect a mosque at Kanpur, or to protest at peace terms in regard 
to Turkey. The ulama thus came into politics; in this case Ansari was an 
instrument of change. 

One can see why religious men came to be involved in the politics of the 
street and the council, as they had been in the politics of court, market and land: 


7 See for example Francis Robinson, ‘ Professional politicians in Muslim politics 1911-1923 °, in 
B. N Pandey (ed.), Leadership in South Asia (New Delhi, 1977). 

On such mid-riot changes see Mayid H Siddiqi, ‘ History and society in a popular rebellion. 
Mewat 1920-33', Comparative Studies in Society and History, 28, 3, 1986, and Suranjan Das, 
‘Towards an understanding of communal violence in twentieth century Bengal’, EPW, 27 August 
1989, 

? See Gyanendra Pandey, The ascendancy of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh, 1926-34, a study in 
imperfect mobilisation (Delhi, 1978), and Sumit Sarkar, ‘The conditions and nature of subaltern 
militancy’, in Ranajit Guha (ed.), Subaltern studies, n (Delhi, 1984). 
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indeed, the idea that their involvement was new depends on a narrow definition 
of politics. But, in considering the items described by Hasan, and the position of 
Ansari, one must also ask why there had to be Muslim politicians, as opposed 5 
Muslims who were in politics. In Hasan's version of events, as in Ansari's life, 
this underlying issue is presented but not resolved. The intercommunal ou: 
breaks of the 1920s emerge from nowhere or are blamed on ‘ extremists’. As the 
latter is a stereotype of Muslims familiar from British records, and indeed frorn 
the long history of Western observations upon Islam, it is hardly surprising thet 
Hasan prefers the former. And, though the usual explanations must also l= 
behind this account, these two possibilities—either a void or some Muslim 
identity—do seem to be the main explanations on offer. Hasan would have it, m 
effect, that Muslim separatism was created anew out of circumstances and 
propaganda. Writing of the Khilafat campaign, he disputes an alleged sugge:- 
tion that Hindu-Muslim unity proved ephemeral because Muslims joined In 
agitation only on religious grounds. Referring specifically to the alliance and 
subsequent disaffection between ulama and politicians, he suggests both thet 
Muslims were not united politically ‘in the absence of a religious cause’, and 
that otherwise the political ‘ utility’ of Islam was ‘limited’. This is a teasing 
paradox, and explains less about the situation in India than it reveals of tts 
secular preferences of the writer. Another way of putting it would be to say thet 
most Muslims were united in being drawn into politics only by a religious cause: 
the implications are very different, namely, that large numbers of Muslims wee 
first drawn into anti-British agitation on religious (not nationalist or soci 
economic) issues, and that this experience—a conflation of Islam with tL 
nation for purposes of mobilization—lay behind separatist politics. 

There might indeed be ‘ utility’ in banishing ‘religion’ altogether from 
* politics; Ravinder Kumar hopes as much in his thoughtful preface to this 
book. But it is not clear how the banishment can be achieved. Confusingl~, 
Kumar proposes an assault on the virus of communalism, and a refusal to te 
drawn into dialogue along religious lines. Ansari faced exactly the same 
dilemma. Hence he succumbed at times to arguments of a communal kind. H:s 
Indian National Pact of 1924, for example, though generally repudiated, stäl 
showed up fundamental differences between Hindus and Muslims in regard to 
the political rights of minorities. For Ansari at this stage, separate represer- 
tation continued to imply a principle to be extended; for Lajpat Rai it was an 
expedient to be abandoned as soon as possible. Ansari's ideas moved on, but 
even so it is plain, if we adopt one of Ravinder Kumar's yardsticks, that he wes 
an agent of the very process he opposed. His career in seeking Muslim and 
Hindu unity under a Congress umbrella was almost entirely counter-prc- 
ductive, because the notion of Islam as a political community, a distinct interes:, 
was inevitably reinforced by any negotiations or compromise which counted on 
religion to identify a political minority. Ansari's efforts contained a contradic- 
tion at their heart, in that he sought a communal grouping of secular 
nationalists. He represented a Muslim point of view, making religion a badge cf 
identity as surely political as that of the Congress socialists. Even the Muslim 
Nationalist Party contained this flaw: it was not secular in inspiration, and dri 
not merge indistinguishably in Congress. Ansari thought he reconciled Islamic 
sentiment with life-long Indian nationalism, but still he was a Muslim in 
politics. His groups called themselves ‘Muslim’, and put forward Muslim 
political interests. The reason was of course that they were addressing Muslin-s 
rather than Indians. The most telling point of Hasan's book may be that even 
Ansari, the most ‘ nationalist’ of men, was still a ‘ nationalist Muslim’. 

It follows that, while political and constitutional change account for many 
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elements in Ansari's failure, it is not the whole story. In Hasan's account, while 
the ° political ' Muslim is shown to have been created, the ‘ religious' Muslim is 
taken for granted, lost in—and only appropriate to—that world of Islamic piety 
from which Ansari and Muslim politics emerged. This leaves much unresolved. 
At the least, it leaves uncertain how Ansari should be judged, and even whether 
he was important. He was unable to turn many of the Indian Muslims away 
from a predominantly religious political identity; did he make political errors 
against more skilful opponents, or was his task impossible? Were not religious 
politics being created among Muslims, because religion already defined Ansari's 
‘own community ’? One does not need to suggest—this essay does not—that 
communalism ' happened ' only to Muslims, or that they alone were somehow 
‘responsible’ for the partition, in order to ask in this way what was crucial in 
making a Muslim politician. It might have been changes of mind, as with the Ali 
brothers or Jinnah, or in the nature of politics. But in either case one could 
attribute it to a need to consider the audience, and hence to the fact that the élite 
and the masses (now being wooed) were always interested in questions from an 
Islamic perspective. But then one has come up squarely against ‘identity’, or 
even ‘ Hindu’ or ‘ Muslim’ character. After all religion was intensely political, 
and on many and various issues—jobs, language, education, the constitution— 
distinctively ° Muslim' views were enunciated in India throughout British rule 
and before it also. 

Muslim identity has been much studied, can only be touched upon here, and 
yet must be confronted, in order, as it were, to interpret Ansari's efforts and thus 
to answer the larger question of the relative importance of various causes of 
Muslim separatism. Any monolithic underpinnings of identity which were 
implicit for Ansari himself potentially contradicted his general political stance, 
as they do that of Hasan. The difficulty which is raised in this book is thus not its 
picture of Muslims divided, which fits well with such notions as the ‘ imagined ' 
community; !! the very diversity suggests a potential for Ansari's efforts, and 
helps rather than hinders the idea that separatism evolved. Rather the difficulty 
is that which faces critics of Orientalism, and even bedevils revisionist histories 
from below," that is to say: are there any objective identities? The difficulty is 
with what C. A. Bayly has called the ‘ pre-history ' of communalism," or with 
ascertaining, in effect, the origin and content of the category * Muslim’ in India. 
The very question may be considered inadmissable, and yet all analysis depends 
on a degree of ' licensed essentialism ', that is, on generalization. More difficult 
süll, we must confront in this case, specifically, some of the discredited British 
assumptions about India and Islam. These issues, the wider context of Muslim 
separatism and identity, will be considered in the remainder of this discussion. 


? Bipan Chandra similarly, ın a valuable but extremely instrumentalist essay, leaves some 
tantalizing contradictions in his main argument that communalism was not a popular movement 
except in riots, and that ıt had ‘ hardly any religion in it’ though ‘ communal consciousness’ existed 
and religion was ‘a large part of the life of a pre-capitalist people’, Communalism in Modern India 
(Delhi, 1981). Such an approach was challenged by Gyan Pandey in a review article, * Liberalism 
and the study of Indian history ', EPW, 15 October 1983, and an alternative was already on offer in 
Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India (Cambridge, 1972). 

!! Benedict Anderson, Imagined communities reflections on the origin and spread of nationalism 
(London, 1983). : 

? See not so much Edward W. Said, Ortentalism (London, 1978), as Ronald Inden, ° Orientalist 
constructions of India’, Modern Asian Studies, 20, 3, 1986 See also Gyanendra Pandey, ' The 
colonial construction of “ communalism ™’, in Guha, Subaltern studies, v1 (Delhi, 1989) 

5 C. A. Bayly, ‘The pre-history of “ communalism "? Religious conflict in India 1700-1860’, 
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In the usual account, then, of the development of Muslim separatism in 
India the reasonable assumption is that Muslims had a choice of political 
identity, and chose in many cases to adopt one based on religion. As a result a 
new, predominantly religious kind of politics was created, for which the rulers, 
the leaders, the people or the times were responsible. And though the result was 
the opposite of that expected from modernization, yet the reaction to modernity 
was still very much among the causes of the development. Such reasoning 
assumes that a practical and conceptual divide between politics and religion was 
achievable in India, but somehow thwarted during British rule—perhaps, 
paradoxically, because of the special reactions of ‘Muslims’ to the forces for 
change. In these terms, points raised by Ansari's career can be re-assessed in 
more detail. 

First, the views and strategies of Muslims may be briefly summarized.'^ In 
the late nineteenth century, there was by and large an accommodation to 
‘neutral’ British rule, which was deemed able to protect Muslim interests. The 
decision was marked by well-known fatwa, such as that of various North Índian 
maulvis in July 1870, to the effect that India was dar al-Islam because of the 
protection afforded by the British to religious observances. Yet many pressures 
were experienced during the period, not least from the changing character of the 
Muslims themselves, in their leadership, attitudes to religion, their status, 
wealth and education, and above all from their having to face the challenge of 
‘modern’ knowledge; the reactions paralleled (with less composure) those to 
infidel rule. The Aligarh movement represented a decision to make an accom- 
modation, while the Urdu poetry of Altaf Husain Hali similarly coupled pride 
in the Muslim ‘nation’ with a suggestion that the first principle of Islam was 
openness to knowledge rather than strict adherence to law. In these uneasy 
socio-political and intellectual contexts, the Caliphate, Turkey, and the wider 
Muslim world seemed to offer the security of power and territory, and a 
satisfying brotherhood based on people and not land or sovereignty. Despite 
qualms such as those expressed by Saiyid Ahmad Khan, empire loyalty and 
pan-Islamism were thus complementary rather than incompatible. The strategy 
depended upon a definition of the nation as community, and as such would have 
been intelligible, for example, to Saiyid Ahmad Bareilly. In majority areas, too, 
identification with co-religionists began to give a spurious credibility to various 
claims put forward by burgeoning but aggrieved Muslim élites. Elsewhere 
better-placed Muslim minorities had to play the numbers game more circum- 
spectly, but generally adopted a ‘ grandee’ position that also defined political 
interest in terms of religion. Saiyid Ahmad Khan in his attitude to the Indian 
National Congress, or the 1906 deputation which sought separate electorates 
from Minto, repudiated ‘democracy’ and claimed that Muslims’ interests and 
importance gave a measure of their proper representation. 

During the early twentieth century, the compact with the British began to 


M There is a large literature on these subjects; particularly relevant to the present paper are 
David Lelyveld, Aligarh’s first generation: Muslim solidarity in. British India (Princeton, 1978), 
Barbara Daly Metcalf, Islamic revival in British India: Deoband 1860—1900 (Princeton, 1982), F. C 
R Robinson, Separatism among Indian Muslims the politics of the United Provinces’ Muslims, 
1860-1923 (Cambridge, 1974), Rafiuddin Ahmed, Bengal Muslims, 1871-1906. a quest of identity 
(Delhi, 1981), Gail Minault, The Khilafat movement: religious symbolism and political mobilization in 
India (Delhi, 1982), and Hardy, Muslims. A useful bibliography will be found 12 Mushirul Hasan 
(ed.), Communal and pan-Islamic trends in colonial India (New Delhi, 2nd ed. 1985). 

In addition to the references cited in the preceding note, see Mohammed Shah, ‘ The 
emergence of a Muslim “ middle class" in Bengal: attitudes and rhetoric of communalism’, 
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wear thin. The 1906 delegation, as much an expression of dissatisfaction as an 
attempt to re-forge an alliance, was followed by two or three decades in which 
significant groups of Muslims negotiated with Hindus over joint national 
programmes. This was an elaboration of the search for security within India 
while enjoying the sway of Islamic power elsewhere. Both separate electorates 
and pacts with the Congress were designed to preserve the interests of the 
community; indeed elements of this approach continued into the 1940s and in 
the idea that a Muslim-majority state in one part of India would protect Muslim 
minorities and culture in other parts. After 1918 the British generally implied 
that the principle of self-government had been conceded, and that its achieve- 
ment waited chiefly upon the Indians' ability to settle their differences; this view 
(or pretence) was reflected not only in the repeated constitutional discussions at 
' representative ' meetings, but also off this stage in the activities among Indian 
politicians themselves. For Indian as well as British purposes, inter-party 
negotiations became the very stuff of politics: from 1916 to 1937 they may be 
said almost to have been more of a pre-occupation among nationalists than the 
struggle against the British. There were brief repudiations of this effort, as 
during the Congress ministries after 1937 (a factor in Muslim indignation then), 
but business as usual was resumed in the 1940s. Institutions too affect the 
manner in which power may be exercised: ' the electoral politics introduced 
after 1919 favoured the intelligentsia, but also ties of caste and community 
whereby constituencies could be mobilized. Muslim leaders, employing religion 
to secure credibility and support, demanded all the more fiercely that they be 
excused the rigours of demography and a wide franchise. The twin, growing 
prospect of adult suffrage and independence was a chronic political shock. 
However, the double crisis which initiated a change in Muslim strategies had 
already occurred with the Turkish peace terms and the promise of Indian self- 
government in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. The British then seemed 
unreliable, and, for all the short-term alliances and the continued attempts at 
agreement, Congress goals became increasingly incompatible with the Muslim 
position, as distinct from the positions of Muslims. The confusion among 
Muslims from the 'mid-1920s to the late 1930s was a direct reaction to the 
unravelling of earlier tactics; indeed it was as if Muslim politics separated into 
constituent parts—into loyalist, pro-Congress, pan-Islamic, socialist and 
regional components. The case was worsened by Hindu-Muslim riots, but also 
by aspects of the long expansion in definitions or expectations of the state. 
Jinnah's * 14 points ' of April 1929 made clear what was only implicit in Muslim 
demands for preferential treatment (to restore imbalance in education, employ- 
ment and representation), namely, that state neutrality was not enough and that 
state support was demanded: thus he repudiated the general and secular 
principles on which Motital Nehru wanted to focus, and envisaged a state which 
promoted religious interests. By contrast, the Nehru report declared: ‘ There 
shall be no state religion ..., nor shall the state either directly or indirectly 
endow any religion... '." A little later Iqbal’s address to the Muslim League, 
rather before its time, provided an answer for the strategic dilemma of Muslim 
politics in his famous argument that a cultural identity required its own 
territorial and political base. This was hardly original, as it derived from ideas 


!6 See Anil Seal, ‘Imperialism and nationalism in India' and other essays in Modern Asian 
Studies, 7, 3, 1973 (Locality, Province and Nation). 
17 hnnah's memorandum of March 1929 referred to * adequate safeguards for the protection and 
romotion of Muslim education, languages, religion, personal law, and Muslim charitable 
institutions. See C. H Philips (ed), The evolution of India and Pakistan 1858 to 1947 select 
documents (London, 1962), 228-37. 
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of nationality long familiar in Europe and already expressed in India over the 
partition and reunification of Bengal in 1905 and 1912, or more recently in the 
demand to separate Sind from Bombay. But Iqbal reinforced an association 
between the wish to preserve Islamic culture and language, and areas of 
majority Muslim population within India, and thus suggested an alternative 
source of Islamic power to replace the Indian Muslims’ devotion to Turkey. 
By now it was almost axiomatic to identify languages and culture as Islamic, 
and as shared by or belonging to all Indian Muslims.'? But (with the exception 
of some earlier remarks about the advantages of the province of East Bengal) it 
was new to emphasize ‘Muslim’ territory within India. The next step, 
obviously, was the Lahore resolution of 1940, in effect demanding Pakistan. 
The process ended with a transfer of political weight to majority Muslim areas, 
where this strategy was more realistic. By the end the strong tendency was to 
argue that not belief but acceptance of the need for a Muslim state actually 
defined a ‘ true’ Muslim. Thus the core of this familiar outline is how Muslims 
could think of themselves communally, as a people, and hence adopt pan- 
Islamism or seek alliances and guarantees within India, or could think in terms 
of place and thus become separatists. The sub-text is the extent to which such 
ideas were or became general:among all Indian Muslims. The outline raises 
several points, relevant to Ansari, which can be further considered, in particular 
the role of secularism and of British attitudes. 

At one level the Muslim strategies were, by definition, a struggle against the 
way of the future as it was imagined by English schooling, Anglo-Indian 
legislation, British observers, and Congress luminaries. Secular politics had 
been achieved in England over several hundreds of years; the ideal was part of a 
Eurocentric liberalism justifying the legal and administrative structures of the 
raj. It was, of course, an error to think that significant ideas or sectors could be 
kept out of politics: just as 1n England social philosophy or merchants played a 
part, despite Namier's findings, even in the eighteenth century,? so too did 
religion and holy men in twentieth-century India. But the British tradition—if 
not always the British in India—envisaged India's politics as necessarily 
progressing away from an old corruption (rather like the politics of gentry and 
placemen which Namier would portray in England), and towards a new 
rationality in the framework of law and the expression of ‘legitimate’ socio- 
economic interest. And the same conceptual divide between religion and 
politics, which permitted the political philosophies of the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries in Europe, also engendered Indian socialists and reformers, 
and their accusations that Muslim separatism was merely a device to maintain 
the dominance of the élites (and their British allies) against progressive forces. 
The consequences were far-reaching, including Jawaharlal Nehru's strictures on 
communalist politics in the late 1930s, and what he admitted to be a lack of 
religious imagination, in the face of mounting evidence that religion and politics 
were not distinct in India, that at best they were ‘not yet’ distinct. Would-be 
socialists and secular nationalists had to rely on the assumption that class- 


'8 Iqbal proposed a self-governing Muslim state in the north-west of India, arguing that * The life 
of Islam as a cultural force in this hving country very largely depends on its centralization 1n a 
specified territory ’; the relevant passages are reproduced in The evolution of India and Pakistan, 239 
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politics—materialist identities for a materialist society—would appear rapidly 
and inexorably, and that future parties would be pluralistic in religion. When 
coupled with the existence of ‘Congress Muslims’, this belief helped shape 
Congress strategies, for example after 1937 when the victorious party in the 
United Provinces offered Khaliquzzaman and his colleagues, and then Muslims 
generally in the ' mass-contacts' campaign, a deal whereby they would merge 
themselves in the Congress; this may have been politically inept but it was 
intellectually consistent from the viewpoint of secular nationalism. The parti- 
tion was accepted by secularists but only because they realized that if Indian 
independence were to await the exclusion of religion from politics, then the 
delay would be long indeed. The Congress could hardly hold out alongside die- 
hards who used Indian disunity to justify perpetuating British rule.” 

On the other hand Congress single-mindedness (and partition) were 
encouraged by a belief that the end of British rule would itself help solve 
communal as well as socio-economic problems. Partly this idea was a political 
device—so that Indians would bury differences and unite in the struggle for 
independence—and partly it arose from conviction that foreign rule had caused 
India's difficulties. Thus Congress sought secularism not only because it was 
modern but also because it was nationalist, and this too distracted attention 
from the autonomous growth of separatist sentiment. Of course a certain unity 
was achieved by such Congress policies (linking big business and peasants, the 
intelligentsia and the masses, and so on) and there were to be useful continuities 
in India as a result, in political ethos (such as government within the law), 
personal liberties, some civil service traditions, and the exclusion of the military 
from government. By contrast a social revolution might have generated as many 
allies of the raj as supporters of the Congress or the socialists.” But this very 
success in mobilizing support helped identify Congress's professed ideals with 
the interests of an Indian majority. Secular politics would prove unattainable, 
for all the undoubted sincerity of a Western-educated Indian such as Nehru, if 
they could not be embraced by those who saw themselves as a minority. And 


?! See, for example, Jawaharlal Nehru, An autobiography (London, 1936, New Delhi 1962), chs. 
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then any ‘ nationalist ' Congress appeal was bound, as said, to drive out secular 
or class solidarities.? 

Even Gandhi, though wholly antagonistic to a modernizing, secular Con- 
gress ethos, did not undermine it, partly because of its nationalist gloss. He had 
helped mobilize Muslims, as Muslims, during the Khilafat campaign, but 
equally, in the 1940s, he doggedly insisted in the interests of non-communal 
politics that a non-League Muslim must be included among Muslim representa- 
tives (or a Muslim among Congress delegates) in the various transitional bodies 
under discussion; perhaps impolitic, and fatal to chances of agreement, this too 
rested on a principle of fundamental importance to the kind of India which 
Congress leaders sought. Secularism, as all-India nationalism, thus found a 
hidden place in Gandhi's thought, just as his religious and social tolerance 
paradoxically undermined his efforts against communalism. He was in many 
senses a nineteenth-century figure, more worried about sin than pain, a fact 
which showed in his attitude towards Islamic sentiment and, as well, in the 
support he offered to women in their ‘traditional’ role and character, or in 
regard to the socio-religious rather than the economic disabilities of the 
Harijans. Meanwhile the political relevance of religion, though reinforced for 
Gandhi, was disproved for many Congressmen by his campaigns at a remove 
from the nationalist struggle.” 

And once again, in regard to secularism, the character of British rule 
mattered too. But perhaps as much as the essentializing aspect of British 
perceptions, so often remarked upon, it was British confusions which increased 
the likelihood of conflict between distinct groups. Enlightenment thought was 
expressed in universal terms, but also recognized the power of difference, being 
tempered both by an inherited sense of rank and by a forthcoming romanticism. 
All Europeans in India agreed that order comprised civilization and rationality, 
but the effort at categorization, whether of men, states or plants, was an 
expression at once of unity and of hierarchy. Thus one finds a complex play of 
rival tendencies to include and exclude: for every Orientalist discovering Indo- 
European prehistories of language there was an Evangelical bringing light into 
Indian barbarity. The Brahmanic laws, too, appeared to set a rule to which 


2 A modification of Herschmann’s concept of choices between ‘ exit ’ and ‘ voice’ may be helpful 
here: Muslims who ‘ voiced ' the collectivity of religion were more likely (but not bound) to ' exit’ 
from other possible allegiances. 
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there was no alternative, but may be supposed to have originated in a desire to 
standardize beliefs in a polyglot society, and not to have operated absolutely, ın 
isolation from non-legal considerations; while the Muslim conquests specifically 
implied a conflict of jurisdictions, for example in regard to the property of 
converts or the taxation of non-believers; any certainties of Islam were diluted, 
too, by internal heterodoxies and exchange with Indian cultures. In the conflict 
of codes, then, the British were accelerators rather than initiators. They 
disturbed India with doctrines of sovereignty, order, and the citizen-state; but at 
the same time they generally pursued the expedient of indirect control through 
existing institutions—from family law to Bengal zamindars. Their system of 
courts and procedures sought a single, objective authority, generalized through 
all levels of society, and yet admitted rules specific to social categories, albeit 
monitored by state and statute. They concentrated eves more upon the 
imposition of hermetic concepts, for example of rights, castes, and gender; but 
helped define Indian reactions by adherence to contradictory interpretations 
and concepts of nationality which European experience and the encounter with 
Asia both reinforced. On citizenship (or subject-hood) and race in particular, 
they gave confused messages. They advocated the former to the extent of 
insisting upon undivided sovereignty, on citizenship by place of birth, of the 
notion of the ‘ British’, and ultimately on ideas of representative government 
and liberty. They followed the latter to the extent of insisting upon the separate 
tribes and religions of India, recognizing this disunity in law and admunistra- 
tion, and justifying despotism as its political legacy. The same gap was marked 
by Hindu-Muslim conflict and the secular-religious divide. 

The ambiguities were compounded by the (still-continuing) British prefer- 
ence for subjects over citizens. Perhaps because constitutional tradition (the 
sovereign parliament) gelled with essentialist notions of race, the rulers 
repeatedly argued with communalists and against secular nationalists, that a 
divided India needed special political institutions. The idea was so often linked 
with others about slowing down advance or reserving powers as to be wholly 
discredited by the 1920s, but its influence was none the less profound. It was 
apparent when Minto received the famous deputation of 1906, when representa- 
tive opinion was sought between 1917 and 1919 or at the Round Table 
conferences, and when the Muslim League was effectively given a constitutional 
veto in 1940. A different but complementary animus against secular politics 
appeared too in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, the banning of socialist literature 
and parties, and the alliance of the state on the whole (as its economic 
interference increased) with property-owners against labour, and with busi- 
nesses against trade unions. Most of all, the British regarded communal 
organization as ‘natural’ in India, and class, along with nationalism, as 
artificial; ^ and thus justified the separatist veto. As far as the British were 
concerned—though the process neither started nor finished with them—the 
Muslim case was parallel to but more fundamental than many other re- 
creations of interest groups, such as feudal princes, landlords, peasant pro- 
prietors, and even the badmash elements, the hooligans, of the bazaar. No doubt 
such British ideas also reinforced the separation of class and communal 


25 This point ıs discussed ın Robb, Emergence, ch. 111 The one ‘class’ the British might seem to 
have accepted was that of ‘ untouchables ': ; but they were defined not in economic but in ‘ caste’ or 
° non-caste ’ terms, as a community. For the foregoing see also Peter Robb, ' Ideas in agrarian 
history; some observations on the British and nineteenth-century Bihar’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1, 1990. 
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elements in riots and other expressions of grievance,” but the potent mix was of 
‘natural’ identities with the nation-as-state. It could not of itself ensure that 
communal parties flourished, but its influence was felt particularly upon the 
rhetoric and the organizing principles of political groups. Indeed, the British 
portrayal, repeated obsessively by colonial British writers, constituted much of 
the provenance of persistent ideas about Muslim identity in India, however 
much they would nowadays be dismissed as ‘ Orientalist °.” 

Much of the confusion concerned the concept of race, which is notoriously 
ambiguous in origin and character. Naturally there is a long history of efforts at 
determining the relationship between race, religion and the state. In Islam, one 
finds from the earliest times concepts both of citizenship (where the state is 
defined by its subjects and its material base in territory and taxation) and of 
‘race’ or community (common-ness of characteristics and behaviour, the umma 
of believers and their adab, the authority of morality and culture).”* In practice, 
‘race’ tends to overlap with or qualify citizenship, and all states face some 
degree of difficulty with these definitions. If the British were not really on the 
side of ‘modern’ politics (as Attlee called them),” this was partly, of course, as 
a result of their self-interest in Indian division or their fear of disorder, but also 
because they were themselves influenced by theories of race and nationality. The 
Muslim conversion to a nationalism of territory was one of the many conse- 
quences of the long pressure from British views on states, subjects and 
sovereignty. But the eventual partition of India was also an attempt to reconcile 
logical opposites: to express the division of ° race’ in territory, that is, to equate 
the state-of-citizens with the state-of-community. 

It is worth returning to the colonialist arguments because they hold the key 
to the assessment of Ansari's dilemma. For present purposes, the main point 
was that history and culture had not produced ‘ nations’ in India. Sir Alfred 
Lyall wrote: 


In Asia there is no scope for examining the growth of institutions or the 
development of civil polity or the forming of nations; the famous men are 
all either able tyrants (in the Greek sense) or successful men of war; the 
type of civilization is uniform and stationary; the spirit of nationality, 
where it exists, is in its most elementary stage; the people of the great 
kingdoms known to history are an immense mixed multitude, broken up 
into tribal or religious groups, and united under one leadership by force or 
accident. 


Hence—and because (on the evidence of Bernier) there was also little compact 
between ruler and ruled, and little respect for property or law, on the part of the 
Mughals—British rule was made possible and acceptable in India, its theoretical 


26 One need look no further than the various movements described in the early chapters of 
Hardy, Muslims, but see also Sandria B Freitag, Collective action and community public arenas and 
the emergence of communalism in North India (Berkeley, 1989), ch. i. For insights into the 
complexity of communal identity, however, see Nita Kumar, The artisans of Banaras. popular 
culture and identity 1880—1986 (Princeton, 1988). 

?! See above, n. 12; and also Robb, ‘ Ideas 1n agrarian history’. 

8 See Barbara Daly Metcalf (ed ), Moral conduct and authority the place of adab in South Asian 
Islam (Berkeley, 1984). See also K. N Chaudhuri, Asia before Europe economy and civilisation of 
the Indian Ocean region from the rise of Islam to 1750 (Cambridge, 1990), chs. n and m; ideas from 
chs. i and viu-x on long-term change are also taken up briefly below, my thanks to the author for 
letting me read this before publication. On race see also Claude Lévi-Strauss. The view from afar (tr. 
J. Neugroschel and P. Hoss; Oxford, 1985), preface and ch. 1, and From honey to ashes (tr. J and D 
Weightman; New York, 1973), ch. xviii 

? For example, Attlee's speech of 4 June 1935, Parliamentary Debates, H.C., vol. 32, col. 1824— 
8, on the necessary role of the Congress in the creation of ‘ modern India ’, and on political division 
along economic lines, its being * 1n the modern world the natural development’. 
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character refined by a British critique of anciens régimes." More broadly, 
Valentine Chirol, in a book which became almost as indispensable in the 1920s 
and 1930s as Lyall's had been before the First World War, blamed an Indian 
‘ failure ' ever to achieve nationhood upon the divisiveness of caste, the personal 
rather than territorial basis of law, and the persistence of the village community, 
now decayed—that is (relying on R. K. Mookerji), on the allegedly remarkable 
separation between state and society in ancient India. Chirol accepted that 
Islam offered a more unifying spirit, and that there were racial affinities between 
the Hindus and the bulk of Indian Muslims; but he explained Mughal decline in 
terms of the passive resistance offered to Muslim rule by a resilient Hinduism, a 
religious and social antagonism which was enflamed by the ‘ fanaticism’ of 
Aurangzeb, and fuelled by the impoverishment and suffering of the bulk of the 
people under an insouciant despotism. These differences stood in the way of an 
Indian nation.?! 

Reinforcing this view was the assertion that the plea for political advance in 
British India was confined to a small number of educated urban-dwellers. The 
myth of the Indian village played a special part, depending as it did on the 
supposed discontinuity between it and the town or the wider world: the 
‘indirect influence of towns’ was found to be ' practically imperceptible some 
twenty or thirty miles from even a large city’. And in those villages dwelt an 
uneducated, intelligent, contented population of agriculturists. In such circum- 
stances, it was said, ‘a united India, with its various races, castes, and creeds, is 
impossible’; there is ‘no such thing as an Indian nation’. Thus British rule 
served the masses as well as the minorities. These clichés come from yet another 
commentator, S. J. Thomson, in 1913. The title of his book——The silent India— 
was itself emblematic of British assumptions; and, also typically, its general 
thesis was impervious to actual descriptions: the self-sufficient village contained 
a temple, a trader, and a ' gentleman’s house’, the villagers went on annual 
pilgrimages and paid taxes,- officials knew them well, and the state sought 
recruits from amongst them for the police and army, as earlier states had also.” 
There was a selective myopia which saw only 'modern' connexions and 
transactions. 

The continued currency of such, interpretations into the twentieth century is 
important because there were definite repercussions from just the elements 
described. The unmistakable message was that India was no nation, was 
politically divided and weak, because her culture was so strong. Paradoxically, 
though they believed in a perennial Muslim nation, this was just the argument 
of the Muslim separatists, even of Hindu chauvinists. Another publicist for such 
views was Reginald Craddock, Home Member of the Government of India 
under Hardinge and Chelmsford. In 77e dilemma in India (1929) he raised 
questions of broad importance for Indian politics, claiming: 


An Indian Nation, if such be possible, has to be created before it can exist. 
It never existed in the past, and it does not exist now. Do we flatter 
ourselves that we have created it? If so, it is sheer flattery. There is no word 
for ‘Indian’ in any vernacular tongue; there 15 not even any word for 
‘India’. Nor is there any reason why there should be an Indian Nation. 


3? Sir Alfred Lyall, The rise and expansion of the British dominion in India (London, 1894, fifth 
edition 1910; rpr. 1919), 2-3 and 41-7. The European dimension of views of India 1s currently being 
reasserted by Javed Majeed, as in hus * Orientalism, Utilitarianism and British India’, read at SOAS 
on 7 June 1990. 

3! Sir Valentine Chirol, India (London, 1925, 4th impression 1930), 1—55. 

3 S. J. Thomson, The silent India: being tales and sketches of the masses (Edinburgh and London, 
1913) v-viii and 1-34. 
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The only bond or union among the races to be found there is that they have 
for the last century and a half been governed in common by a Foreign 
Power. 


By this account ‘Indian’ was the same kind of misnomer, applied by the 
English, as the term ‘European’ when applied to the English (as it was in 
India). According to Craddock, India was merely, like Europe, a subcontinent 
within the vast single continent of Europe and Asia, whose peoples had 
* roamed over the whole’ in prehistoric times. Down the centuries nationalities 
had become localized, until Europe and India, for example, each contained well 
over twenty separate countries, divided by race and language. India looked like 
one country only if seen from the outside, from ignorance or distance. 
Craddock went on to assert that: 


the principle which underlies the difficulty of the democratic union of 
divergent races is surely plain. Race divisions differ from all other class 
distinctions. When political parties consist of different racial entities, one 
race will dominate the other in a democratic combination by reason of its 
numerical superiority. 


By this argument religious differences should have been more tractable; but ' in 
India the differences of religion are accentuated and exacerbated, because they 
are also in considerable degree differences of race...there is absolutely no 
parallel elsewhere to the basic antagonism that divides Hindus and Mahom- 
medans '—a feeling then being enhanced (he said) by economic and political 
jealousies. Both the argument and its extension to religion, it may be noticed, 
also arise out of the doctrine of the sovereign parliament and its adversarial 
practices; they would not have followed so obviously from a constitution based 
on republican citizenship and consensus or compromise. 

As Craddock would have nothing to do with such generalizations as 
‘European’, and also rejected any consideration of skin-colour as a basis for 
analysis, it is plain that by ‘race’ he meant ' national identity '. Such was the 
basis of his prejudice in the matter; it is a rhetorical device of great emotional 
power and practical consequences, as the evolving history of Europe and South 
Asia shows to this day. Judging from his account, Craddock did not think 
through the question of how far the Indo-European ' nations' had branched off 
from common forefathers, and how far they were continuing historical entities 
that had migrated over the regions before becoming settled in one place. His 
misleading conflation of ‘race’ with ‘nation’ or ‘country’ was intended to 
duck the issue; the term ‘race’ suggests something given, while avoiding any 
consideration of the original mechanism for separating out, say, the English 
from the French or the Bengalis from the Punjabis. It is interesting in this 
context that Craddock writes of the nation of England and not Britain. But 
obviously race, for a people as a whole over time, is by no means inviolate, 
unchanging or unambiguous, and, even if it were, no ' nation' is in reality 
composed of a single, exclusive race, on any objective criteria of ethnicity. Even 
in England the identity of the nation and indeed the characterization of the 
‘race’ were clearly products of history, some of it recent and all of it continuing, 
and hence of institutions, ideas, and memories. Like all categories, those of race 
result, in short, from choices and generalization; just as we always have the 
question of what made or makes the ' English ' a race, we can ask how far such 
pre-requisites or components exist among ' Indians '.? 


3 Sir Reginald Craddock, The dilemma in India (London, 1929), 1-17 and passim. These ideas 
were predictable for many reasons: the experience of Italian and German unification or Greek, Irish 
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It is presumably unnecessary further to belabour the obvious connexion 
between these conclusions, and the ideas of Muslim community which 
influenced both British policy and Indian attitudes. If a quasi-ethnicity underlay 
Muslim politics, it thrived partly because the intellectual climate favoured it. 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan exactly anticipated Craddock when he wrote (in the 
Pioneer of 22 September 1893) that his study of J. S. Mill convinced him that 
representative government could only be applied where there was ' a tangible 
homogeneity ...in...race, religion, social manners, customs, economic condi- 
tions, and political traditions of history'. This attitude is familiar as one 
explanation for the deepening of separatism among Muslim politicians. It is 
worth recording the extent to which it was commonplace. 

And yet the unanimous rejection of such stereotypes by more recent writers 
leaves us in an anomalous position, the very one already described in Hasan's 
treatment of the life of Ansari. If communalism had to be created, and Muslim 
separatism developed, then our assumptions about the original condition of 
Muslims in India may be startlingly close to the old saws about lack of 
* nationality ' in Asia. With any primordialist theory, on the other hand, we will 
seem to be endorsing another aspect of the same discredited ' essentialism °. 
Either way, we need to face up to what it was that contemporary observers saw. 
Surely, for all the absurdities of the analysis, Saiyid Ahmad Khan and 
Craddock were right to diagnose fundamental differences between ‘ Muslims’ 
and °“ Hindus’ as the basis (not the cause) of political discord. Today, we reject 
the expectation that all individuals in a group will conform, but not (in defiance 
of common sense) the very existence of norms short of a common humanity. 
Just as we readily find that diet—what the body takes in—may produce patterns 
of health and disease in particular populations, so we may agree that ideas and 
behaviour can be influenced for ‘nations’ as a whole by what the mind 
consumes. Thus people form distinct sub-sets, through experience, language 
and attitudes, and certain characteristics are associated with particular cultures 
or times. In regard to Indian Muslims, we have from British observers, amidst 
prejudice, considerable evidence of common identity, and from many recorded 
acts, too, clear confirmation that Muslims cared for rehgion. The portrait 
should not be dismissed merely because Europeans have tended to describe such 
fervour as peculiarly Islamic, or as illustrating irrationality and inferiority. Even 
the assertion that Muslims were ‘ fanatical’, once shorn of this derogatory term, 
is a proper subject of investigation; it is not ‘reductionist’ to say so. Hence, 
though separatism was a process—feeling became better organized and more 
widespread—there is room for a qualified version of the * two nations’ theory: 
one still has to ask whether economic and religious interests had an equal 
chance of political viability among Muslims in India. 

The choice which had to be made, in the twentieth century, was about which 
kinds of category would expand in function and become, as ultimately the idea 


and Slav nationalism; the claims of social equity, by the later nineteenth century often thought 
achievable through collective restrictions on self-interest and not through Utilitarian individualism 
or the beneficent selfishness of the market, that 1s, through ‘ community ’, which raised anew the role 
of state interference and the relationship between state and people, and hence of course in a range 
of nineteenth-century thought, repeatedly discussed, not least in India. Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay noted, for example, that J S. Mill disagreed with Comte on community and 
nationalism (see Tapan Raychaudhuri, Europe reconsidered perceptions of the west in nineteenth- 
century Bengal (Delhi, 1988), especially pp. 84-5, 132-55 and 168-71); it would be rewarding to 
know still more of the dialogue between Western and Indian ideas on these and other matters, which 
produced the kinds of view represented by Craddock. Moreover, the debate continues For a recent 
argument in favour of having a state divorced from ethnicity, but arising out of civil society, not 
ordering it, see D. L Sheth, ‘State, nation and ethnicity’, EPW, 25 March 1989. 
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of community can, an idea of the nation. The British encouraged redefinitions; 

they encouraged the question—is a nation a place or a people? And, if it is a 
people, how was it determined by race, by religion, by culture, by residence, by 
polity? In this case it was eventually defined at one level, as Pakistan, by border 
commissions significantly enough: its supposed basis in race and self-determina- 

tion inevitably delivered Jinnah a truncated territory. But questions remained: 

was Pakistan the nation of the people within its borders or of the South Asian 

Muslims? Had the quarrels been about power, producing a state for Muslims, 

or about religion, producing a Muslim state? Similar confusions exist elsewhere, 

for example over the status of the Republic of Ireland, of Roman Catholicism, 

and of the peoples of the North; what exactly is the Irish nation? Such questions 

were not quite answered, for Pakistan, even by the secession of Bangladesh, 

which still left unclear whether the definition of a new state either required or 
prevented demands that the place be Islamic too. Were its laws to cover all it 
contained, not only the Muslims and not only, if one admitted such a finite 
category, matters of religion? Again in modern times one finds how there can be 
many different notions of states, citizenship and jurisdiction. There is historical 
precedent for attitudes towards the South Asian diaspora for example. The 
issues are as old as the citizenship of Rome, or as Islam itself; the manifestations 
as diverse as Palmerston's gunboats or Lord Hardinge's protest over the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa. They help explain, for example, the extra- 

territorial claims of India in respect of Indians (or Hindus?) who are nationals 

of other countries, claims which offer another interesting complication of 
national with ethnic identity, with regard to the meaning of ' Indian’ today. The: 
idenüfication of the nation with the territorial state is to that extent not yet 
complete. In emotional terms it is not complete yet in Britain; it comes nearer in 
the United States with the emphasis in its laws of nationality on the place of 
birth. What, similarly, is the standing of Pakistan towards Indian Muslims? For 
India, the question was hardly closed by the incorporation of the Hindu- 
majority state of Hyderabad, given the existence of India's huge Muslim. 
population and control over Muslim-majority Kashmir; a taxing confusion. 
over the nature of the Indian state and identity remains, in the continued claims 
for territory on the part of identified communities, whether in the reorganiza- 
tion of the states of the Union or in such disputes as those over Sikh-majority 
Punjab. Like its close relation, self-determination, the territoriality of com- 
munity (distinct from the lands of families or the place of Hindus) is relatively 
new in South Asia as a predominant idea; repercussions of the change are still. 
being felt. The founders of modern India did not try to tackle the issue: they 
accepted the nationality of place, and tried to make it blind to religion. This 
made the union vulnerable when place and religion (or culture) coincided. 


HI 


The re-definition of community during the movements for the partition of 
India, thus represented first a politicization of religious allegiance, and 
secondly, an incomplete association of that group with a territory. But the 
process in no way disproved the prior existence of a broader religious com- 
munity. What happened was a widening of that community, though never to the 
extent of encompassing all South Asian Muslims in a single, uniform category. 
By ‘ community ' we understand a sense of identity based on common belief and 
practices rather than on affinity or kinship, notional and real, but we recognize 
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that in practice the identity was held to approximate to that of race. The identity 
° Muslim ’ became more and more exclusive, making difficult any alliances on 
the basis of, say, occupation—as among officials, landlords, merchants or 
“peasants '—and thereby also tending to unite Muslims as an effective political 
interest. And the unfolding of Muslim separatism did not comprise the mere 
appearance of polarities, but their acceptance for a time as the overriding 
political allegiance for a majority among Muslims. It 1s easy to explain this as a 
growing orthodoxy and association on the basis of worship, preaching, teach- 
ing, and other communication, amidst the major changes experienced in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But was the development of Muslim 
separatism merely a matter of propaganda and popular mobilization, an 
extension of the religio-political concerns of élites who remained locked into an 
Islamic world-view? The argument of this essay is that it was not. Rhetoric and 
mobilization matter, but they must rest upon shared experience. Any popular 
appeal succeeds as a dialogue between leadership and the mass: of course there 
are elements of education and influence from top to bottom, but they cannot 
build except from areas of common ground. Thus it is (for all the known 
divisions of Muslims by language, class and distance) that importance must be 
accorded also to social and political linkages, aspects of shared culture, and 
British impact even in the earlier nineteenth century. Muslim communalism was 
sometimes thwarted, its demands and hold developed, but it rested on an old 
sense of identity, formed in comparison with Hindus, and honed further even in 
the very early stages of British rule. What are the consequences of this 
argument? 

First it undermines modernization theories. The difficulty with them is not 
that changes in ideas, political systems, communications or production did not 
have their effect, but that linear progress on the model of European history does 
not necessarily occur. Rather, the ideational space which people occupy is 
defined by physical, cultural, political and economic boundaries. It is possible to 
draw in 'regions' according to agricultural staples, modes of production, 
periods of time, parameters of thought, and so on, implying that there may be 
many modes of change. In the case of India, one might consider developments 
based on an ancient diversification of agriculture and experience of market 
forces alongside subsistence goals, or the interdependence and gradual con- 
vergence between settled people and nomads (tribals, pastoralists, dacoits), in 
both cases operating within the constraints of cultures, polities, and economic 
systems. Of course as borders change, so the configuration and content of 
identities alter: steamships, printing presses and empires transform the physical 
and political barriers which determine the units into which it is possible for 
people to divide. In the same way, within the realm of ideas, Tapan Raychaud- 
huri, writing of Bengali reactions to Western influence, adopted the useful 
notion of possible or acceptable intellectual positions being affected by the 
extremes (the limits of what it is possible to conceive), as for example when the 
* middle ground ' of Hindu sensibility was moved by a Hindu chauvinism that 
traced all ‘Western’ knowledge and technology to °“ Hindu’ origins—moved, 
that is, even for those who regarded such claims as ridiculous.? But (as this 
example also illustrates) such influences do not ensure that change must occur in 
a particular direction. The distinctions which have to be made are between 


? For this reason Ansari's case parallels the point made by Hardy that the Muslim League and 
2 M al-Ulama-i-Hind, though divided over Pakistan, were equally pro-Muslim (Muslims, 
e Raychaudhuri, Europe reconsidered, 1-13 and passim. 
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inherent, articulated and imposed categories. The British certainly mapped out 
groups during the nineteenth century and inflicted their understandings upon 
Indian society. Many were adopted by Indians. Put another way, the widening 
and generalizing of communities in the present century depended on a shifting 
distinction between private and public, which were central in British rule in 
India though not necessarily even dichotomous in Indian eyes. Yet ‘modern’ 
economic and political developments co-existed with other processes of ancient 
origin which were also now accelerating, processes concerned with the evolution 
of ethnic, linguistic, cultural, geographical, and historical identities. (Many of 
the problems of this and other regions of the world concern the extent to which 
the coincidence of these so-called ‘ modern’ and ‘ ancient’ changes is imperfect, 
and to which the contradictions remain unresolved.) Thus it is that one can 
trace at least two parallel processes of change: a more precise and uniform 
definition of religious identity, and its increasing hegemony among putative 
communities. A Muslim (or a Hindu) could become more certain in his religion, 
and also religion could come to influence a wider range of his attitudes and 
connexions. In this development it was the category itself which evolved: it was 
articulated internally as well as imposed from outside. In other words, the 
process of Muslim separatism was concerned with harnessing and modifying 
identity, developing the ‘common culture’, and not with creating it. 

A reassessment of modernization thus implies, secondly, a new understand- 
ing of movements in Muslim society and thought. Heterodoxy and syncretism 
among Indian Muslims have tended to be seen—though everyone knows the 
explanation to be false—as a decline from or an elaboration of an original 
orthodoxy, rather as in the evolutionary tree (branching out from a single 
primary life-form) which was favoured by palaeontologists fifty years ago. The 
correct model is the one now being adopted in evolutionary theory as well: 
namely, a large number of primary points of origin, some branching out, and 
others disappearing, with a tendency towards coalescence around a smaller 
range of successful forms. In different families, communities and regions, 
Muslim conversion took a multitude of shapes. Some people held to ‘ pure’ 
beliefs, and generally élites attempted to advance ‘ orthodoxy’ as they saw it, 
religion ever being one of the levers of social control. But most converts 
accepted Islam in a context of various local (proto-Hindu) beliefs and 
customs—the equivalent of a large number of points of origin. Parallels between 
bhakti and Sufism are obvious examples of this co-existence. Then over time, 
in many cases, as political systems and communications permitted, followers of 
such diverse forms of Islam became increasingly aware of what were regarded in 
South Asia as the Islamic ‘ norms’; texts, laws, communal worship, and various 


3 On such links and parallels, see Susan Bayly, Saints, goddesses and kings Muslims and 
Christians in South Indian Society, 1700-1900 (Cambridge, 1989), 41, 85-6, 94-6, 123, and more 
broadly ch. iti (on a South Indian Islam in a Hindu context). This book raises a number of 
important general points—for example, about different chronologies of conversion, and the appeal 
of ' sacred energy ' rather than egalitarian teaching, both of which link religion with politics. Note, 
at p 463, that *“ high " religion never acquired a dominance over the autonomy of local belief and 
workship in the south’ even in the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, despite the influence of 
the colonial state. Moreover orthodoxy was less insisted on than orthopraxis—any increase in the 
former seems to be attributed to leadership—and (p. 459) * At no time in the immediate pre-colonial 
period was there a clear and unambiguous process at work by which boundaries between different 
south Indian groups or "communities" were being irrevocably hardened.... All the same, 
significant differences in identity did exist' (emphasis added). On palaeontology see Stephen Jay 
Gould, Wonderful life: the Burgess Shale and the nature of history (London, 1990) in comparison 
with, say, John Tyler Bonner, The evolution of complexity by means of natural selection (Princeton, 
1988). This reference does not mean to suggest that Gould's final conclusion (if I understand 1t), that 
the forerunner of modern vertebrates survived by chance, can be applied to the evolution of Muslim 
separatism. 
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reformist movements were obviously important forces for coalescence. Con- 
versely, some people who associated with Muslims and accepted elements of 
Islam, reverted over time to stricter Hindu praxis. Such trends were at first tidal, 
but in recent centuries they became more and more progressive: despite some 
ecumenical tendencies, the religious species have generally been ranged more 
sharply into separate families (or communities), reinforced by education, 
preaching, organization and power. In part there has been a stronger tendency 
towards (and possibility for) solidarity among all co-believers—something more 
often overridden in the past by political and cultural disparities, and alliances 
across religious divides. Any such movement built, however, on an initial choice 
among groups of being, say, ‘Muslim’, as opposed to ‘non-Muslim’: the 
content of the identity changed, but a sense of difference was its bedrock. By 
contrast, the other way of looking at syncretism and segmentation in India has 
been to suppose that they somehow dissolved differences locally, and prevented 
supra-local cohesion, as suggested by Lyall and Chirol and Craddock and their 
predecessors, but equally by accounts of Muslim separatism which take as their 
starting-point an alternative community of region or class in which religion was 
immaterial. ‘ Many Muslims and Hindus’, wrote Francis Robinson, ‘had more 
in common with each other than with their co-religionists °.” This is true but 
inconclusive in regard to the question ‘why political alignments based on 
religion should have developed’: such identifications existed, but did not 
override the religious identities. 

How then do we interpret ‘ community °? As reality is plural—individual, yet 
defined in relation to others, to what each is not—it follows that the limits of 
categories must be at some point arbitrary. In practice, ‘community’, like any 
category, represents a number of gradations or variations around a core, and 
not something homogeneous within fixed borders. There is a strong probability 
that communities will overlap at the margins, or for smaller communities to be 
subsumed within larger. But there is also a tendency for any community to be 
equated with the whole and with norms (exemplified, for instance, in the 
Russian word mir)? and contrasted with outsiders and deviants, and thus to 
represent processes of inclusion and exclusion. What was the basis of such 
identities? Even in a diffuse and ambiguous category such as ' Hindu' or 
‘caste’, where the terms themselves are most clearly imposed by Europeans, 
there is a certain sense in which the category must have existed without being 
named, as a recognizable body of either ideas or practice, and through their 
long transmission over time. We come to the crux of the matter. There was 
certainly a notion of ' Hindu’, less embracing than that of ‘Man’, and yet more 
than a mere amalgam of local identities. It follows that the category ‘Muslim’ 
too must have contained some common denominators, a degree of self- 
consciousness, in being always perceived in South Asia (along with outcastes 
and tribals) as identifiably ‘other’, not ‘Hindu’, however eclectic its practice 
and belief. Wherein lies this ‘ objective harmonization’? At any moment it 
comprises a continuously unfolding legacy of past instrumentalities and 
environments in the form of shared culture and collective memory. 

Two further points may be made. First, groups differ in kind and function at 
different places or times. Thus one may presume an ebb and flow in the 
refinement of operative distinctions—regional or linguistic, between Brahman 
and Sudra, and so on—whereby a proto- or ur-category ‘ Hindu’, say, would be 
confined in a particular space and time, while its content remained far from 


37 Robinson, Separatism, 33. Compare above n. 10. 
8] owe to Maureen Perrie and Madhavan Palat this example of a word capable of meaning 
‘community’, ‘world’ and ‘ peace’. 
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fixed or general; awareness of its social and geographical limits also would have 
differed greatly from place to place, according to experience and knowledge (for 
example between a sea-trader of western or southern India and a peasant of the 
north). More than this, it may be (as so often claimed) that India is a special case 
in its plurality, and that, there, ° other-ness' has been notably internalized, as 
caste and community, which are as much incorporating as distinguishing in 
effect. There were and are regional divisions which correspond to geographical 
area, but in addition, differences have long had to coexist in the one place and 
within a single system, or at least in intermixed contiguity. Hence, in each area, 
there may be separate dwelling areas in villages or distinct occupations for 
different castes and communities, but until the advent of Pakistan, broad 
difference of this kind had seldom been expressed in a regional divide on a 
territorial basis; there was little attempt at apartheid, to ensure that the ° other’ 
was 'somewhere else'. This degree of proximity of communities is quite 
unusual. It was experienced to some extent in early and medieval Britain, but 
not again until recent times. It may have made Indians inherently aware of 
difference, an awareness which Hindu and Muslim politicians could not help 
but exploit. 

Secondly, and especially important, choices of identity (which are anyway 
not immutable) also need not be exclusive. But then, if each individual 
inevitably belongs to more than one group at a time, much of the argument 
against larger identities in early India falls down. Indians, Craddock concluded, 
“may champion the East against the West, but no true Indian nationhood is 
involved in this championship’. Why not? The fact that the argument ts 
tautological is betrayed by the need to slip in at the last moment a concept of 
‘true’ nationhood, and then (when considering the Muslims) by the awkward- 
ness of having to express the religious divide as being largely rooted in race. But 
surely it is only this insistence that race 1s exclusive, and this conflation of race, 
nation and community, which obscure the common experiences of Indian Islam 
(or of Hinduism) and their role in subsequent polarization. 


IV 


The argument then is first that there are always multiple levels or degrees of 
identity and 'other-ness', but also on the other hand that there may be 
recognitions of larger, competing categories, as in the Crusaders’ Europe 
against Islam, or Indian Muslims against the Hindus. Secondly, at all levels, 
other identities help define one's own, and hence to a varying extent categories 
tend to be believed to be exclusive and monolithic. This is particularly true of 
the *other', but also of the self. The balance between the levels of these 
overlapping identities, and their effectiveness, vary over time. The balance is a 
measure of the respective weight of relative and absolute values, and it is 
affected by political realities, because identities are matters of choice, for 
societies and sometimes individuals. One might compare Akbar's India with 
Aurangzeb’s, or consider the efforts in the United States until very recently to 
incorporate many identities under one, English-using American way. Thus the 
story of Muslim communalism, and of this essay, is in the end one of comparing 
the strength and pervasiveness of religious and other identities.” 


* Tt is this emphasis on relative pervasiveness which makes the argument of this paper 
complementary to rather than contradictory of the very valuable studies appearing on peasant and 
low-caste consciousness, as by Shahid Amin, ‘Gandhi as Mahatma’ and Gautam Bhadra, °“ The 
mentality of subalternity °, in Guha, Subaltern studies, u1 and vi, or Gyan Prakash, ‘ Reproducing 
seen spirit cults and labor relations in colonial eastern India ', Modern Asian Studies, 20, 2, 
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In contradiction of this relativist approach to ideology and identity, we still 
face that which Jacob Burckhardt rejected in the nineteenth century: a vulgar 
confidence—now renewed—in progress and the perfectability of man. The 
conclusions offered here are not teleological; they are merely reinforced by 
present-day perspectives on fundamentalist nationalism or religion which are 
far from encouraging.” Pessimistic at some parallel tendencies, Burckhardt 
expressed a preference for insight over facts, and for immaterial subjects (say, 
the nature of civilizations) for which ‘ facts’ cannot be obtained, or would be 
inadequate. He wrote in his London diary, of art, that it ‘never spared itself 
exertion, but the effort must alternate with inner reflection’. No weight of data 
could prove the nature of Muslim identity or British impact. But to reflect even 
on one small example may advance our appreciation of the ideas and possibili- 
ties which people faced. The purpose of the reflection, again according to 
Burckhardt, is to ‘group’ phenomena according to ‘inner relations’. To 
remember this is not to accept his judgements, for example of Islam, though 
there may be something to be said, after the present discussion, for his view of 
the strength of the Prophet as a ‘ radical simplifier ' and of the power of Islam as 
resting on its doctrines. Neither should one ignore Ranke's or Huizinga's 
challenge to this historical approach, and certainly not the severe limitations of 
generalized concepts and formulae. But some subjects can be approached only 
by analysis of ‘inner relations’ across a range of contextual factors, a method 
appropriate for producing small answers rather than grand theories.“ 

This essay has tried to distinguish the various elements which went into 
Muslim separatism in India, giving as much weight to continuities as to change, 
to the past as to the present, and to the people as a whole as to leadership alone. 
At a fundamental level, for Muslims, the means evolved but the end did not. It 
was endorsed by all Muslims in politics—not by a minority of politicians, 
notably Communists, who happened to be Muslim, but by all who, though 
otherwise very different, conceived of a distinct Muslim political interest: Indian 
Wahhabis and Saiyid Ahmad Khan; the Muslim League and the Deobandi 
ulama in the 1940s. From the later nineteenth century, though many leading 
Muslims endorsed modernization in a pragmatic response to what they 
perceived as British power, they demonstrated in doing so, paradoxically, that 
they did not believe in it. As seen even with Ansari, they consistently enunciated 
Muslim political interests, to which any acquiescence in infidel rule was subject. 
The social profile of many political organizations was somewhat similar; 
fledgling Communists, peasants-and-workers groups, and separatist religious 
parties often consisted to an equal degree of an intelligentsia in search of mass 
support. Moreover, both the leaders and the followers of such parties could 
overlap, in the way, for example, that supporters of Hindu parties such as 
Lajpat Rai or Malaviya moved in and out of the highest reaches of the 
Congress. Hence to explain allegiances and the ascendancy of one party over 
another, we needed after all to admit that people rallied to religion (or to 
nationalism) only when they already recognized themselves as belonging 
together in that camp. More than this, the resistance of one group to another, 


40 This essay does not take up the appropriateness of secularity for South Asia, which nowadays 
is questioned—see Subrata Mitra, ‘ The limits of accommodation: Nehru, religion and the state in 
India’, South Asta Research, 9, 2, 1989— and if it had it would have concluded that secularism may 
be like democracy, the worst possibility except for all the others. 

*! Alexander Dru (ed. and tr ) The letters of Jacob Burckhardt (London, 1955), 191 and passim, 
and also Burckhardt, Judgements on history and historians (tr. Harry Zohn with an introduction by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, London, 1959), for example pp. 61-6; and see Carlo Antoni, From history to 
sociology (tr. Hayden V. White; London, 1962), ch. v. 
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whether in the nineteenth century or the twentieth, must be taken as indicating a 
‘critical mass’ of stable identity: a people so overwhelmed by a challenge as to 
be assimilated or dispersed will not mount a response in reform or protection of 
themselves. It follows that there was already a ‘ Muslim’ constituency to which 
separatists and secularists alike had to appeal. 

A further paper will be needed to explore the origins of this constituency; the 
purpose here has been to insist upon its existence. It will be necessary to examine 
the continuing instruments of identity, in belief and practice, and in communi- 
cations (education, print, roads), actual movements (pilgrimage, trade and so 
on), and brokerage (various agents for the transmission of ideas), all of which 
changed with time but continually contributed to the shared but fluid memories 
of the group. It will be necessary, too, to consider the early impact upon such 
community of British rule, the advent of which provoked reactions out of 
difference and helped harden the outlines of community. On the basis of such an 
understanding, the strength of twentieth-century communalism should then 
remind us not of missed chances for Indian unity, but of the political 
importance of ideas, for all the efforts to wish them away, in mechanistic, 
structural or materialist explanations. Craddock and a majority of more recent 
writers have been reluctant, it seems, to concede religion as a force in its own 
right, equal if not superior in strength to that of self-interest. The decline of 
Christianity and the rise of Western materialism thus infected apologists of the 
raj and ‘modern’ scholars alike. No doubt there is, as Foucault and his 
successors claim, a close relationship between power and perception. But this 
determinism does not provide a complete explanation for any historical process. 
Ideas are an independent variable. They appear in addition to consumerist 
aspirations in Eastern Europe today, and surround us in the renewed confron- 
tation between Islam and the West. They linger in societies after their political 
backing is lost (or they arrive in advance), so that at any one time they also 
compete amongst themselves and with political realities.” 


? Despite the acceptance of government and institutional influence m politics (above, n. 16), this 
aligns with Ranajit Guha (‘Dominance without hegemony and its historiography’, Subaltern 
studies, V1) in some of his criticism of Anil Seal and David Washbrook. But the two positions seem 
partly compatible. There 1s common culture, whatever the vitality of common elements within 
groups, only in a limited sense: ideas, as collective memory, form part of an environment in which all 
identity and behaviour are contingent, and even protest against such norms is often forced into the 
frame of what it opposes, thus reflecting or even perpetuating them: there is no anti-caste movement 
without caste, no counter-culture without dominant culture. But tracing an Indian (Hindu?) 
idiom—authority, subservience and protest and danda, dharma, bhakti—should not imply that 
forms or their content remained constant over time; they are continually reinterpreted or 
reinvented, and no single version (dominant, subordinate, Indian, British) should be regarded as 
particularly ‘real’ Identities too have more than one origin and path of development, and are 
influenced by institutions as well as ideas. Guha admits (p. 255) that the recognition of belonging to 
“one’s own country ' (a specialized identity) has to be achieved, ıt follows that anti-colonialism too 
can be understood in comparison with colonialism, whose forms and structures it may comman- 
deer Thus, as Guha suggests, Washbrook offers a false choice (opposed in the very concept of this 
paper, as 1n my original review of The emergence of provincial politics; Cambridge, 1976) when he 
claims that, in political history, ‘contemporary processes’ are more interesting than ‘ideational 
antecedents’ (even supposing they can be distinguished, or the former can exclude ideas). But thus 
Guha also makes a false dichotomy: between the Indian and the British history of India. There are 
more than two positions or schools. One may argue for characteristic or persistent ‘ Indian’ views, 
but here Guha's position seems excessively essentialist and ahistorical. British and Indian history 
are at once distinct and continuous, and the elements of thought each culture has borrowed from the 
other are too complex merely to be cited as evidence of oppression. Guha rejects the ' appropri- 
ation’ of Indian by British history (ever since James Mill), but, at least since Mill, demonstrably a 
part of each 1S a ‘portion’ of the other. This does not deny the value of Indian history for and by 
Indians—or Bengali(s), not at all the same! —see Ranajit Guha, An Indian historiography of India: a 
nineteenth-century agenda and us implications (Calcutta, 1988). 


THE DENTAL/ALVEOLAR CONTRAST 
IN JAVANESE ! 


By K. M. HAYWARD and MuLJONO 
(PLATE) 


1. Introduction 

The present paper describes a palatographic investigation of Javanese 
coronal stops. Javanese exhibits stop consonants at both dental and alveolar 
places of articulation. In the current roman orthography, the dentals are 
represented by the single letters t, d, while the alveolars are represented by the 
digraphs th, dh. Thus, for example, titik [titIr] ‘ full stop’ contrasts with thithik 
[titI?] * a little’. 

There is, however, variation in the descriptive label applied to the second 
series, which has sometimes been termed ‘alveolar’, as in, e.g., Horne (1961: 
p. xxix) and sometimes ‘retroflex’ or ‘cerebral’, as in, e.g., Ras (1982: 7). 
According to Uhlenbeck (1949: 53), the essential distinction between the two 
series lies in the position of the tip of the tongue; in the pronunciation of t and d, 
the tongue tip is said to lie flat against the teeth, while in the pronunciation of th 
and dh the tongue lip is said to be raised, making contact with the front part of 
the hard palate. In the present paper, we shall be concerned with the question of 
the place of articulation of the two series, presenting evidence from electro- 
palatography. We shall, however, continue to refer to the second series simply 
as ‘alveolar’. 

As is well-known, at least in the Central dialect, the distinction between t, th 
and d, dh is not one of voicing (though d, dh are voiced when preceded by a 
nasal) Like the other segments written with symbols commonly used to 
represent voiced stops (b, g; also j, which represents an affricate), d and dh are 
pronounced with lowered larynx and breathy release; the following vowel may 
also show lowered fundamental frequency (Catford, 1977: 106; Fagan, 1988). 
Following Horne (1961: p. xxix), we shall refer to t and th as ° light stops ' and d 
and dh as ° heavy stops’. 

Both dentals and alveolars can be preceded by n. The nasal stands outside 
the dental/alveolar contrast; it is usually said to belong to the dental series. In 
sequences such as nth, ndh, the nasal and stop are considered to have the same 
(alveolar) place of articulation.’ 

Our own impressionistic phonetic observation ^ suggests that there is 
considerable variation in the pronunciation of the alveolar stops. We have also 
been aware of variation in the duration of segments. Most striking is the 
lengthening of consonants when preceded by the vowel /o/ (written e). In a 
synchronic treatment, one might wish to regard this as ' compensatory lengthen- 
ing', for /o/ is much shorter than the other vowels, and may be elided 
altogether? Also, one often has an impression that there is a difference between 


! We should like to thank the Research Committee of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies for the grant which made this work possible and, more generally, for their support of our 
efforts to maintain the tradition of palatographic studies at the School 
n : 198) 1972, these were written £, d This spelling 1s still common ın works on the language (e.g. 

as, 1982). 

3 We shall not be concerned here with the question of whether or not nd and ndh (together with 
mb, etc.) Should be considered units or sequences from a phonological point of view Cf the very 
full discussion in Uhlenbeck (1949: 47-8), who also considers the question with reference to nt, nth, 


4 This 1s based on the speech of the informant for the present study, who 1s also one of the 
authors. 

5 This statement would have to be modified if it were possible to regard /o/ as an epenthetic 
vowel. 
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heavy and light counterparts, the heavy stops being somewhat longer. The 
purpose of the present paper is to present more detailed observations concern- 
ing this variation in the speech of a single speaker. In addition to the heavy and 
light dental and alveolar stops, we shall be concerned with the nasal n and nasal 
4- stop sequences, which we shall refer to hereafter with the briefer term ‘ nasal 
sequences '. As already mentioned, the experimental technique used was electro- 
palatography (EPG). 


2. Method 

In electropalatography, the subject wears a thin acrylic palate which has a 
number of silver electrodes mounted on the surface. À low-voltage signal, 
derived from an oscillator, passes through his body; when the tongue contacts 
one of the electrodes, a circuit is completed, and a signal is conducted via lead- 
out wires to an electronic processing unit, in this case an IBM personal 
computer. In this way, it is possible to monitor continuously which electrodes 
are being contacted, and thus to obtain a record of the timing and location of 
contact between the tongue and the hard palate in continuous speech. The EPG 
unit and associated software used at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
were acquired from the University of Reading; for technical details, the reader ts 
referred to the descriptions in Hardcastle (1984), Jones (1984), and Brasington 
and Clark (1984). 

The artificial palate worn by our Javanese speaker and its schematic 
representation are shown in pl. 1. It will be seen that the electrodes are arranged 
in eight horizontal rows. Each of these rows contains eight electrodes, with the 
exception of row 1 (the most anterior), which contains only six. Row 1 
corresponds to a line drawn just behind the upper front incisors and row 8 to a 
parallel line drawn through the midpoint of the junction of the hard and soft 
palates. Within each row, the electrodes are evenly spaced. However, the 
spacing between rows is different in different parts of the palate, the first four 
rows being (roughly) twice as close together as the last four rows (cf. the 
discussion in Hardcastle, 1984); for our subject, the distance between rows in 
rows 1-4 is roughly 4 mm., while the distance between rows in rows 4-8 is 7- 
7.5 mm. It is important to keep this in mind when looking at schematic 
representations such as pl. I(b), where this difference in spacing is not represen- 
ted. Row 4, at the back of the alveolar ridge, corresponds to a post-alveolar 
place of articulation; it is not halfway between the teeth and the back of the hard 
palate, as the representation would seem to indicate. Row 6 coincides with the 
highest point of the dome of the hard palate. 

The subject was a male Javanese speaker, 45 years of age. Although born in 
East Java (Tulungagung), he has been familiar with the Central dialect from an 
early age, as his grandmother came from Central Java. Since 1963, he has lived 
in Yogyakarta, and he now speaks the Central dialect. 

The items investigated were Javanese words containing intervocalic dental 
and alveolar stops, n, and nasal sequences. To be more precise, there were 9 
segment types ’ (t, d, th, dh, nt, nd, nth, ndh, n) and 6 vowel environments (/i__i/, 
/u.... uf, fa... af, fa... of, fo. aj, |, giving 54 (= 9 x 6) words in all. The set 
of vowel environments does not, of course, represent all the possibilities; 


ê These measurements represent the distance between the centres of the electrodes ın the centre 
of the artificial palate 

' We shall use the term ‘ segment type’ to refer both to single segments and to sequences such 
as nt. 

* The /1...1/ environment includes cases where the second vowel is phonetically [I] and the 
fu... uf environment cases where the second vowel is phonetically [u] 
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because of the considerable time needed to analyse the EPG data, it was 
necessary to be selective, and it was hoped that the environments chosen would 
enable us to pick out extremes of variation. The reason for the emphasis on 
environments involving /o/ was this vowel’s effect on consonant length, as 
explained above. The complete word-list is given in the Appendix. 

The 54 words, together with 36 additional words containing other intervo- 
calic consonants,’ were put into random order, and a list of sentences 5 
prepared for the speaker to read. The sentences contained words in the frame 
aku kandha ping loro ° 1 say twice’. The list was read three times (on 
three different days). During the recording sessions, a signal to read the next 
sentence was given every five seconds. The speaker paused after sentences 
number 25, 45, and 70 during each session. The sessions were recorded on 
cassette. 

Fig. 1 presents an example of a series of frames representing tongue contact 
patterns. Where tongue contact is registered, the electrode is represented by a 
capital ‘O’; where no contact 1s registered it is represented by a dot. The 
sampling rate was 100 frames/sec., corresponding to an interval between frames 
of 10 msec. 

In examining the printouts for each consonant, we were concerned with two 
characteristics: (1) the duration of the occlusion and (2) the location of the 
constriction. Following the procedure suggested in Hardcastle and Brasington 
(1978), we take the first occurrence of four central (mid-sagittal) contacts as the 
onset of the occlusion and the last occurrence as the end of the occlusion. The 
duration in msec. is easily computed by multiplying the number of frames by 10. 
The main constriction at any point in time involves those rows showing four 
central contacts. For example, in fig. 1, the occlusion begins in frame 4 and ends 
in Frame 17; the duration is thus 14 x 10 msec. = 140 msec. In frames 4—5, the 
constriction involves row 1 only; in frames 6-12, it includes rows 1 and 2; in 
frames 13-17, it again involves only row 1. In figs. 2, 5-8, and 11, the main 
constriction has been blocked in. 








3. The dental stops and nasal sequences 

That our speaker's dental stops are very forward is clear from visual 
observation; it was usually possible to see the tongue just projecting below the 
upper teeth. The palatograms all show the same general pattern of tongue 
contact, and the sequence of frames shown in fig. 1 is prototypical. Full central 
contact appears first in row 1. The constriction increases in area and then 
decreases in reverse so that only row 1 shows full central contact at the end of 
the occlusion. In some cases (17/70), the constriction is confined to row 1 
throughout, as in fig. 2. In no case does full central contact extend further back 
than row 2 (as in fig. 1), but in most cases (53/70), it extends back to row 2. 
There is no evidence for association between segment type and extent of 
constriction.! There is, however, a tendency for narrow constrictions (which do 
not extend back beyond Row 1, as in fig. 2) to occur in the /i__i/ environment, 
as is illustrated in fig. 3.'* This must be explained as due to the fronting effect of 


? The other consonants were s, c, J, nc, nj, and ny. We intend to discuss these in a further paper. 

' Two tokens -sindik and dudu- from the first recording session, both read just after the speaker 
paused, had to be eliminated from consideration because the contact patterns were extremely 
erratic. Thus, the total number of dental tokens ıs 70 and not 72 (= 4 x 6 x 3 

H When segment type 1s cross-tabulated with constriction length (= 1 or 2 rows) and a chi- 
square test 1s performed, we have y? = 1.93, p = .58 (3d f ). This and other statistics were calculated 
using SPSS programs on an IBM personal computer (Norusis 1986). 

1 When extent of constriction (an rows) 1s cross-tabulated with vowel environment and a chi- 
square test ıs performed, we have y? = 11 91, p = .04 (5 d.f.). If A... 1/ 18 left out of account, we have 
x? = 120, p = .88 (A d f.). 


BONS LIX 


(b) Schematic representation of the artificial palati 
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/ 1_1 l es 7 
 -————— 4 


/u u/ l -—-— 2 


/a a/ l-— 3 
 -—————— ©2 
/a e/ lam 1 
j -———————— 11 
/e a/ l 2 
2 -——————— =| O 
/e e/ 1 ددم‎ 2 


j -—-————————— 1 O 


Fig 3. Number of dental tokens having constriction lengths of 1 and 2 rows for each vowel 
environment. 


/1/. In considering these results, it should be remembered that contact between 
the tongue and the upper teeth, which certainly occurs during the production of 
these segments, is not recorded by the palatograph; the total extent of the 
constriction is thus greater than our palatograms suggest. 

When we come to consider the question of duration, the picture which 
emerges is complex. Means and standard deviations for the durations (in msec.) 
of the dental stops in the various vowel environments are given in table 1 and 
presented graphically in fig. 4. It will be seen that the relative durations of the 
various segment types vary greatly from one vowel environment to another. For 
example, in four out of the six environments, d has longer mean duration than t; 
however, the means for the two stops are the same in the /u__u/ environment, 
and in the /a__9/ environment it is f which has the longer mean duration. 
Another feature of the table which deserves comment is the somewhat 
anomalous nature of the /a_a/ environment. For ¢ and at, the standard 
deviations are high (the highest occurring in the table), indicating a large 
amount of variability. For d, the mean duration is surprisingly low, contrasting 
with the high value for the /a__a/ environment. We can offer no explanation of 
why this should be so. 

In table 1, a further distinction is drawn between ‘ V environments’ in which 
the segment follows /i/, /u/, or /a/ and ‘9 environments’ in which the segment 
follows /ə/. For all the segment types, the mean duration for the ‘ə environ- 
ments’ is greater. The case of d is somewhat exceptional in that, as already 
pointed out, it shows unusually low mean duration in the /a__9/ environment; 
for this reason, its mean duration following /o/ is low in comparison with the 
other segment types. If we consider all segment types together, the mean 
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SsOoO-tIAN EO OPO x 


- um 


nt 
d,nd 


nt,nd 
nt,nd d 


O 0 n H 


t,d 





1_1 u_u a_a a e e a e e 
Vowel Environment 


Fic 4. Duration and vowel environment dental stops and nasal + stop sequences. 


duration for ‘ V environments’ is 140 msec. (s = 21.18) while the mean duration 
for ‘9 environments’ is 195 msec. (s = 30.07). A t-test indicates that this 
difference is significant (z = 8.76, p< .001, 68 d.f.). Thus, it does appear that, in 
general, dental segment types are longer following /o/. The last row of table 1 
gives the ratio of the two means (mean for ‘ə environments '/mean for ' V 
environments’). For all the segment types, this is greater than 1; the largest 
value is obtained for t. 


Table 1 
Mean durations (in msec.) for the dental segment types 

t d nt nd 
Vowel Mean s N Mean 5 N Mean s N Mean s N 
i i 103.33 5.77 3 130.00 10.00 3 160.00 10.00 3 130.00 14.14 2 
uu 130.00 10.00 3 130.00 00 2 14667 5.77 3 146.67 11.55 3 
a.a 10333 5.77 3 14333 5.77 3 153.33 1528 3 150.00 10.00 3 
ao 12333 11.55 3 156.67 5.77 3 17000 10.00 3 163.33 11.55 3 
all V — 115.00 14.4612 140.91 13.00 11 157.50 12.88 12 149.09 1514 11 
aa 173.33 5.77 3 190.00 17.32 3 240.00 20.00 3 203.33 20.82 3 
هه‎ 193.30 23.00 3 146.67 11.55 3 210.00 26.46 3 200.00 10.00 3 
allo — 183.33 18.62 6 168.33 27.14 6 225.00 26.65 6 201.67 14.72 6 
o/v 1.59 1.19 1.43 1.35 


As regards comparison between heavy and light counterparts, table 1 and 
fig. 4 indicate that, in general, d has longer mean duration than f in ‘V 
environments’; a t-test indicates that this difference is significant (¢ = —4.50, 
p<.001, 21 d.f.). If we go on to compare (1): vs. din ‘9 environments ’, (2) nt vs. 
nd in ‘V environments ', and (3) nt vs. nd in ‘a environments ', we find that it is 
the light stop which has the longer mean duration. However, a t-test does not 
indicate that the result is significant at the .05 level in any of these cases. 
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4. The alveolar stops and nasal sequences 

In contrast to the dental stops, the alveolars are very variable with regard to 
constriction location. The nature of this variation may be seen by comparing the 
contact patterns of figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8. The stops illustrated in figs. 5 and 6 might 
be termed prototypical alveolars. In both these cases, the constriction appears 
to move forward during the occlusion, though it starts somewhat further back 
(row 4, at the back of the alveolar ridge, vs. row 3) in the tA illustrated in fig. 6. 
More often than not (57/72 cases), the constriction at the end of the occlusion 
involves row 1 only (as in fig. 6). Thus, in most cases, the tongue contact pattern 
at the end of the occlusion for an alveolar stop is indistinguishable from that of 
a dental (compare frame 24 of fig. 6 with frame 17 of fig. 1). In making such 
comparisons, it should, of course, be kept in mind that the artificial palate does 
not register contact between the tongue and the upper teeth. 

Figure 7 illustrates an alveolar stop with a dental-like contact pattern. This 
type occurs almost exclusively in the /i i/ environment,? where it is 
predominant (10/12 cases). 

Exceptionally, backward movement followed by frontward movement is 
observed, as in fig. 8 (nth in munthu). In the period of greatest retraction (frames 
8-16), this is a very retroflex articulation, with the tongue tip touching the dome 
of the hard palate. Backward-frontward movement, in which the tongue 
moves back onto the hard palate (rows 5, 6) occurs four times in our data base; 
two of these cases involve nth sequences (in the words sinthir and munthu) and 
two involve single stops (in the words adhem and pathet). 

The most striking way in which individual alveolar tokens differ from one 
another is in degree of retraction. As our measure of retraction, we take the 
backmost row at the start of the constriction, which we shall refer to as R. For 
example, in the case of the dh shown in fig. 5, R = 3; for the th in fig. 6, R = 4; 
for the th in fig. 7, R = 1; for the nth in fig. 8, R = 4. A value of R = 4 
corresponds to an initial constriction at the back of the alveolar ridge. 

As already mentioned, tokens with R = 1 predominate in the /i—i/ 
environment, but, if these are left out of account, there is no evident association 
between greater retraction and particular vowel environments. There is, 
however, an association between segment type and degree of retraction; th is the 
most retracted with R = 4 for the majority of tokens, while ndh is the least 
retracted, with no tokens for which R = 4.'* The other two types, nth and dh, 
occupy intermediate positions. The relationships are illustrated in fig. 9. 

With regard to duration, the picture is again complex. Means and standard 
deviations for the durations (in msec.) of the alveolar stops in the various vowel 
environments are given in table 2 and presented graphically in fig. 10. As in the 
case of the dentals, the relative durations of the various segment types vary 
greatly from one vowel environment to another. As in the case of the dentals, 
the heavy stop (dh) shows longer mean duration than its light counterpart (th) in 
most ° V environments ’, but, in contrast to the dentals, the difference between 


Exceptions are two readings of the word sendhal (first and second recording sessions) The‏ ذا 
third reading of this word showed a more typical alveolar pattern‏ 

M This statement is based on (1) impressionistic phonetic observation (the segments should 
retrofiex rather than palatal) and (2) an expectation that, 1f the tongue body were the active 
articulator, the area of contact would be greater. 

'S With /i__1/ left out of account, we have y? = 3.24, p = .92 (8 d.f ). In this case, there are three 
possible values for R: 2, 3, and 4. The two exceptional cases (involving the word sendhal, cf n 16) 
were included in the R = 2 group. 

6 When R 1s cross-tabulated with segment type and a chi-square test is performed, we have y? = 
27.45, p = 001 O d.f). 
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the two appears much larger in the /a —?/ environment. Not only heavy dh but 
also light th has much shorter duration in the /a—ə/ environment than in the 
/a__a/ environment. 


th 


نم زرخ £C)‏ 
حبر 


nth 


P» UNH 
NO 


-ah 


P WN نر‎ 
i 


ndh 


mh WN HP 

| 

Ul‏ لق 
09 


Fic. 9 Number of tokens showing various degrees of retraction for each alveolar segment type 


Se Formronn co 5 نم‎ se 


Q © ما‎ 8 





Vowel Environment 


Fic. 10. Duration and vowel environment: alveolar stops and nasal + stop sequences 
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. Table 2 
Mean durations (in msec.) for the alveolar segment types 


l . th dh nth ndh 
Vowel Mean : s N Mean s N Mean S N Mean s N 


1 13333 1528 3 13333 5.77 3 18333 1528 3 17333 5.77 3 


u u 13000 10.00 3 143.33 20.82 3 210.00 36.06 3 160.00 00 3 
a a 13000 17.32 3 131.33 15.28 3 186.67 25.17 3 170.00 10.00 3 
a » 13333 577 3 180.00 10.00 3 210.00 17.32 3 176.67 2517 3 


all V 13167 11.1412 147.50, 23.40 12 197.50 24.91 12 170.00 13 48 12 


a.a 233133 1528 3 21333 5.77 3 240.00 1000 3 210.00 3000 3 
ته‎ 183.33 1528 3 17000 17.32 3 243.33 2309 3 19000 1732 3 


allo 20833 30.61 6 191.67 26.39 6 241.67 16.02 6 200.00 2449 6 
o/V 1.58 1.30 1.22 1.18 


As ın table 1, a distinction has been drawn between ° V environments’ Nn 
which the segment follows /i/, /u/, or /a/ and ‘9 environments’ in which the 
segment follows /a/. Again, for all the segment types, the mean duration for the 
‘3 environments’ is greater. If we consider all segment types together, the meen 
duration for * V environments’ is 162 msec. (s = 31.17) while the mean duration 
for ‘ə environments’ is 210 msec. (s = 30.29). A t-test indicates that this 
difference is significant (t = — 6.31, p<.001, 70 d.f.). Thus, in general, alveolar 
segment types are longer following /a/. The last row of the table gives the ratio 
of the two means (mean for ‘a environments '/mean for ‘ V environments’). For 
all the segment types, this is greater than 1; as in the case of the dentals, the 
largest value is obtained for the light stop th. 

As regards comparison between the heavy and light alveolars, table 2 aad 
fig. 11 indicate that, in general, dh has longer mean duration than th in * V 
environments’; a t-test indicates that this difference is significant, though this 
time the p value is only just under the commonly-used .05 critical level (1 = 2.12, 
p = .046, 22 d.f.). If we go on to compare (1) th vs.dh in ‘9 environments’, (2) 
nth vs. ndh in * V environments °, and (3) nth vs. ndh in ‘a environments ’, we find 
that, as in thé case of the dentals, it 1s light th which has the longer mean 
duration. This time, t-tests do indicate that the results for the nasal sequences 
are significant; for comparison (2), we have t = 3.36, p = .003 (22 d.£.), wh_le 
for comparison (3), we have t = 3.49, p = .006 (10 d.f.). For comparison ( ), 
however, t = 1.01, p = .336 (10 d. f.). 


5. The nasal n 1 

As mentioned above, n is usually considered to belong.to the dental seriss. 
The tongue contact patterns for n, however, are more like those observed for the 
alveolars; cf. the example shown in fig. 11. As regards degree of retraction, we 
have four tokens with R = I, seven tokens with R = 2, six tokens with R = 3, 
and one token with R = 4. This distribution is very like that observed for rath 
sequences (fig. 9). Thus, although n may belong with the dental stops phono o- 
gically, phonetically it might be more appropriately described as a somewkat 
fronted alveolar." 

The nasal assimilates to a following dental stop (note that the sequences nt 
and nd show contact patterns like those for single ¢ and d). When n is followed 
by an alveolar stop, however, the tendency appears to be for the stop to adopt a 


7 It should be noted that the corpus contains no words where alveolar stops and nasals co-oczur 
(as, for example nuthuk, nasalized form of thuthuk * knock’). 


vaa rn pap] in 
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more forward place of articulation (compare the distributions of R for th and 
nth, dh and ndh in fig. 9). In other words, the stop appears to assimilate to the 
nasal and not vice versa. Although it is tempting to regard the few examples of 
backward-forward movement (as in fig. 8) as cases of non-assimilation, this 
interpretation does not seem possible because similar backward-forward move- 
ment occurs in other examples involving single stops (cf. above). 

With regard to duration, n is shorter than the oral stops. Mean durations for 
n in the various vowel environments are shown in table 3. 


Table 3 

Mean durations (in msec.) for n 
Vowel Mean 0 N 
ix 126.67 5.77 3 
uu 96.67 5.7 3 
a.a 106.67 15.28 3 
a3 113.33 S 3 
allV 110.83 13.79 12 


2-2 140.00 0.0 3 
3.15 166.67 11.55 3 


all o 153.33 16.33 6 
o/V 1.38 


As in the case of the oral stops, the mean duration following /o/ is greater 
than the mean duration following /i/, /u/, or /a/. A t-test indicates that the 
difference is significant (t = — 5.81, p « .001, 16 d.f.). 


6. Conclusion 

Before proceeding to conclusions, it is useful to call attention to some 
limitations of the present study. Firstly, our analysis has been based on data 
from one speaker only. Secondly, we have been concerned only with place of 
articulation, and have not taken up the question of overall tongue configura- 
tion. It seems probable that this also plays a role in the dental/alveolar 
distinction, the dentals being produced with a relatively convex tongue posture, 
the alveolars with a relatively concave tongue posture.'® 

In general, our analysis of tongue contact patterns recorded using electro- 
palatography has confirmed the impressionistic observations with which we 
began. There is variation in the place of articulation of the alveolar stops. All 
segment types considered here have longer duration when preceded by /o/. In 
some environments, at least, heavy stops have longer duration than their light 
counterparts, though light stops appear to show more lengthening after /o/. It 
should be remembered, of course, that there is a good deal of variation in the 
data. 

The palatographic analysis has enabled us to be more precise concerning the 
nature of the variation. For the alveolar stops, the constriction may be as far 


!5 For attempts to draw conclusions about tongue configuration from EPG data, see Hardcastle 
and ,Brasington (1978); Hayward, Omar, and Goesche (1989). 

? Fagan (1988: 181), whose study involved a comparison (based on spectrograms) of heavy and 
light counterparts in the /a__a/ environment, reports a significant difference 1n. mean closure 
duration for only the pair ¢ -d (but not th -dh) for only one of his two subjects. It 15 very possible that 
there is a good deal of individual variation in this regard. 
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forward as just behind the teeth (row I on the artificial palate) or as far back as 
the back of the alveolar ridge (row 4) at the beginning of the occlusion. There is 
thus a continuum of possibilities ranging from fronted alveolar to somewhat 
retracted alveolar. In general, the constriction appears to move forward during 
the occlusion. In a few exceptional cases, backward movement precedes forward 
movement; the articulation becomes strongly retroflexed, with the constriction 
located on the dome of the hard palate for part of the occlusion. 

The observed variation is not random. We have seen that both dental and 
alveolar stops tend to be fronted in the /i_i/ environment.” For the alveolar 
stops, there is an association between segment type and degree of retraction, th 
being more retracted than dh. The dentals contrast with the alveolars in that 
they show little variation with regard either to constriction location or to 
dynamics of articulation?! 

Another interesting result of the present study concerns the articulation of n 
which, although usually considered to belong to the dental series, shows tongue 
contact patterns typical of alveolars. True dental articulation occurs only when 
a dental stop follows. However, n tends to be less retracted than the alveolar 
stops and appears to condition fronting of following alveolar stops. At least for 
our speaker, more appropriate phonetic labels for the various segment types 
would be ‘dental’ for t, d, ‘alveolar’ for n, and 'alveolar/retroflex ' for 
th, dh. 


APPENDIX 


Word list for the EPG recordings 


titi examine meticulouosly 
tutu grind rice 

tatap bump against 

ketep trim (hair) 

getap startled 

bateg pull 

sidik wise, cldirvoyant 

dudu is not 

adang cook rice 

dedeg height, carriage 

kedal way of articulating speech 
wader type of fish 

thithik a little 

thuthuk knock 

bathang corpse (of animals) 


* The fact that the initial stops in words such as thithik, which were preceded by the vowel [o] 
(the final vowel of kandha), do not appear to be fronted suggests that this effect 1s due more to the 
preceding than to the following vowel (1.e., 1s primarily a ‘ carry over’ effect). The initial stops were, 
of course, outside the domain of the experiment proper. 

?! Similar results were obtained in an electropalatographic study of the dental/alveolar contrast 
m KiMvita Swahih (Hayward, Omar, and Goesche, 1989), We might suggest that dentals tend to be 
more stable because of a relatively high tongue position, a property which they would share with 
palatals. This suggestion is, of course, only tentative, and further research on languages with dental/ 
ioe contrasts 1s necessary. On the resistance of palatals to coarticulatory influence cf Recasens 


kether 
bethak 
pathet 


dhidhis 
dhudhuk 
badhar 
dhedher 
bedhah 
adhem 


rintip 
buntut 
lantar 
bentel 
sentak 
antep 


sindik 
undur 
dandan 
kendel 
mendal 
andel 


sinthir 
munthu 
klanthang 
kenthel 
penthang 
manther 


tindhik 
sundhul 
kandhang 
rendhet 
sendhal 
landhep 


nini 
nunut 
anak 
seneng 
genah 
taneg 
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vibrate, tremble 
cook rice (Krama) 
damp (a musical instrument) 


find lice in hair 
dig 

revealed 

plant, bury 
torn open/apart 
cold 


wait (in a queue) 

tail 

convey a message; introduce 

drive (e.g. an enemy) into a corner 
shout a command to stop 

heavy 


skewer 
retreat 

dress 0.5. up 
brave 
bounce 
believe, trust 


something rolled in as game (e.g. dice) 
pestle 

dry in the sun (in order to fade colours) 
thick; viscous 

stretch 

shine, glow 


pierce (ears) 

touch with the head 

cattle shed 

slow (because of obstruction) 

jerk back rope/line (e.g. in fishing) 
sharp 


old woman 

take a lift 

child 

happy 

clear, sane 
well-cooked (of rice) 
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STEPHANIE DaLLEY: Myths from 
Mesopotamia: Creation, the Flood 
Gilgamesh and others. xxii, 337 pp. 
Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1989. £35. 


This handsomely produced book collects 
under one cover a Selection in translation of the 
myths—and legends, too—of ancient Iraq. By 
‘myths from Mesopotamia’ is meant specifi- 
cally literature in the Akkadian language, and 
material in Sumerian 15 left out. Thus the 
volume gives translations of ten Babylonian 
poetic compositions, these being what we call 
the epics of Atrahasis and Gilgamesh; two 
myths of the netherworld, the Descent of Ishtar 
and Nergal and Ereshkigal, the legends of 
Adapa and Etana, the Anzü myth; two myths of 
divine succession, the Epic of Creation and the 
Theogony of Dunnu; and the myth of Erra. The 
intentions of the book are admirable: a compar- 
able collection of Babylonian literature in 
modern English translation is only otherwise to 
be found in J. B. Pritchards’s monumental 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts. But that volume's 
translations, by Speiser and Grayson, are now 
rather elderly and the time for their replacement 
IS opportune. Ánd one long and important text 
which was not included by Pritchard, the myth 
of Erra, finds a place in the present work. 

Accordingly, a book such as Dalley's Myths 
from Mesopotamia ought rightly to replace 
ANET as the standard source-book for those 
wishing to read Babylonian literature in transla- 
tion If it 1s to do this well, it will need to be 
painstakingly accurate as well as up-to-the- 
minute in its scholarship. In the best of worlds 
one would want the translator to have consulted 
the original sources of the texts. The original 
sources of our Babylonian cuneiform texts are 
the clay tablets, of course, but the convention in 
Assyriology is to work from two-dimensional 
drawings, or hand-copies. These can vary in 
reliability, and the wise user will always be 
aware that such a copy may not necessarily 
offer the last word on a difficult passage. Per- 
sonal collation of the original tablet almost 
always yields some gain in accuracy, and the 
older the hand-copy very often the greater the 
reward. 

But such a scheme of work 1s time-consuming 
enough for one long literary work; for the ten 
that find place 1n Dalley's selection it 1s plainly 
impractical. So for a book of this kind the 
translator is forced to rely, in large measure, on 
the scholarship that has gone before. This can 
be of varying quality not only in the accuracy of 
hand copies but also in the judgement of 
previous editors. Several of the texts translated 
by Dalley, for which, as she writes with every 
justification, modern and accurate ‘ editions 
...are now long overdue '. would involve enor- 
mous labour to assemble a text of the greatest 
possible accuracy. On the other hand, others 
have been well worked-over 1n recent years, and 
have cuneiform texts available in reliable and 
accurate copies. The work of the translator is 
naturally made rather easier with such a text 
than with one whose manuscripts have, by 


contrast, been long neglected An example 1s 
the myth of Anzü in its later, or Standard 
Babylonian, version. 

The text of the myth of Anzü has recently 
been the subject of a dissertation by M. E. 
Vogelzang (Bm Sar dadme edition and analysis 
of the Akkadian Anzu poem Groningen, 1988) 
This book appeared too late for Dalley’s use 
but, given the recent work of Moran (JCS, 31, 
1979, 65-115) and Saggs (4/0, 33, 1986, 1—29), 
a satisfactory text of the myth can easily be 
established without 1t. Beyond having collated 
Hallo’s copy of the Neo-Babylonian source of 
Tablet I, with very little to report (see the 
postscript to this review), I have no advantage 
over Dalley ın the matter of special knowledge 
of the text of Anzu. 

Dalley renders SB Anzai, as also the other 
texts, in the manner best employed in dealing 
with Babylonian poetic texts. The English 1s 
plain and straightforward, and. for ease of 
reference, the text is arranged faithfully in lines 
as in the orginal, though without line- 
numeration For the most part the translation 1s 
accurate and reliable However, a number of 
mistranslations do crop up ın this text. Some are 
minor items, and others excusable, but a few are 
elementary. They are listed as follows, together 
with other suggestions. 

p. 205, SBV (Standard Babylonian version) 
118, ' The fiercest galIü-demons, though tireless, 
fear his attack °: [a a-ni-hiu is singular, and agrees 
with t:-ba-Su, so it is Ninurta’s attack that ts 
untiring, not the demons 

p.207, I ‘iii’ 9. “Anzu gazed’ ends the 
couplet, and so the clause properly finds its 
object ın the preceding half-line, not in the next 
(this 1s not the only place where Dalley’s 
translation violates the essential integrity of a 
couplet). I ‘111° 25 ' radiance faded(?)’ may suit 
the Old Babyloman version (OBV II 3: it-ta-at- 
ba-ak na-mu-ur-ra-tum) but not SBV’s it-ta-at- 
bak sá-hur-ra-tum, which means ‘ deathly hush 
was “poured out" ’, a common image 1 ‘1’ 27, 
‘For he had stripped the chamber of its 
radiance’ the subject of is-ta-hbat is ki-is-sa/su, 
not Anzü (as also in OBV II 5), so ‘ the sanctum 
was divested of its brilliance’. I ‘iii’ 32, ° our 
name’: muni here is not read Süm-ni, but is 
logographic for SumSu, ‘his name’, as the 
variant mu.ne proves 

p. 210, J‘ in” 112 and 118: on YBC 9842 ii 
does not end the line, so restore [rabáüti =]. 
Bélet-1li 1s ‘ sister of the [great] gods’. 

p. 211, I ‘iv’ 10: the phrase 3d ina puhur 
(ukkin) i[//* ıs omitted from translation. 

p. 212, II 1, with note (p 227!5, ‘ Make (°) a 
path bi-Sim ur-ha seems more improbable to 
me—and to Saggs—than br-riq. ur-ha, Dalley 
states that ‘ bi-rig cannot be a transitive form of 
the verb with “ path” as its object’, but baráqu 
with a direct object 1s attested in the idiom máta 
baraqu, ' to blitz the land’ (CAD, B, s.v I b, cf. 
also below, on II 55). II 3: gu-um-mur-ta 1s not 
‘devastating’ but ‘entire’. H 6 ‘the earth, 
which I created ' goes back to Ebeling’s reading 
er-se-t[a' Sa] ab-nu-ú (RA, 46, 1952, 28), but a 
complete text is now available intact in Saggs's 
tablet: KI-:u, ib-ba-nu-u, ‘which was created’. 
This phrase is undoubtedly clumsy, but there is 
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no reason to suppose that the damaged signs in 
the other sources, LKA, | and STT, 21, are to be 
restored differently. II 8—9, ‘ Let fear (of?) your 
battle force shake in (?) him,/Make the 
devastating whirlwind rise up against him’: I 
read na-an-dur-tu qa-bal-ka li-ir-ta-’-ub-5u | lip- 
lar-rik-Sà. gu-um-mur-ta a-Sam-Su-ut-tum, ° let 
your furious battle keep raging against him, 
may the dust-storm cut him off completely’ 
(variants with a-Sam-Sa-tu and a-sam-Sd-a-tu 
suggest they intend an exceptional, factitive 
usage of purruku, with gabalka as subject). IT 10. 
‘coat it with poison’ apparently presumes in /i- 
me-Su an unattested nuance of lamů, ‘to sur- 
round ’; better from emd, ‘ let the arrow become 
poison for him’, although this 1s a less felicitous 
expression than the phrase it replaced, ° let the 
arrows carry poison (to him)’ (OBV II 61, SBV 
var, LKA, 1 1 10). II 14-15, ° .. have glare / 
More powerful than Shamash generates’ is a 
most extraordinary rendering: Sa-/um-ma-tu lu- 
u fi-S1, ‘may you possess a splendid radiance’ 
concludes a couplet, and 1s independent of the 
next hne; a-a ip-pu-ha *samas e-li-$à 1s simply 
‘let the sun not shine on him ''—so intense will 
bé the gloom 

p. 213, IJ 29, 149. * He hunched (?) in trepida- 
tion, and went into hiding’ 1s quite unsuitable 
for ig-ru-ur ir-[t]a-ub Sá-du-us-su ig-gus, since 
Ninurta is not cowed by his elders’ words but 
roused for the fight Thus, ' he trembled, quiver- 
ing in rage, and took himself off’ II 45: 
‘ [avenger (?)] of Duranki's god’ would be fine, 
but for the fact that the traces of STT, 19 do not 
fit the restoration of muter gimilli, [i-lit-t]i, 
‘offspring’, or [tukul-r], ‘hope’, are more 
likely. IJ 46, with note 17 there 1s no need to 
propose * Anu’ as a variant to * Ea’ here: 5 
(STT, 21) can be read as either deity, of course, 
but the decisive factor, apart from the ortho- 

raphy %é-a-in the other extant manuscript 
(STT, 19), 1s the presence of the divine title 
* king of destinies ’. This is used of Ea elsewhere 
(BWL, 112, 2: Advice to a Prince, Dossin, Syria, 
32, 1955, 11, 23. Yahdun-Lim) but not, to my 
knowledge, of Anu. But in the light of II 71, 
where Saggs's manuscript, against two others, 
inserts the copula between “DIS and ¢nin-5i-ku, 
one can see that at least one scribe was able to 
misunderstand the double name ‘ Ea Ninsiku’ 
as “Anu and Ninsiku’. 

II 54, ‘ The armour-plated breast (?) ': Saggs's 
source has clearly replaced the old reading :-rat 
with $sam-rat. Although, at first view, ‘armour’ 
makes an unlikely subject for a verb expressing 
furious motion, an entry in a synonym list 
which ' presents apluhtu as a word for battle 
(CT, 18 10 ni 50: ap-luh-tum = gab-lum), 
demonstrates that ‘armour’ can have a wider 
meaning, thus, ‘ the battle-array raged fiercely ’. 
II 55, i-bar-riq ug-si. ‘an arrow flashed light- 
ning’ seems an improbable phrase. I under- 
stand it to develop the first half of the line, er- 
pe-et mu-ti i-za-an-nu-nu, with the verbs in 
hendiadys: * a deadly cloud rains down lightning 
darts ’. II 56, * whizzed °. there 1s in fact no need 
to accept von Soden's invention of a hapax 
legomenon 5a asu, ' schwirren ' (A Hw, 118)! The 
word ista’us derives from the verb rdsu (for the 
phonetic change rt > Jt see GAG, § 35 c), and its 
subject 1s qablu, as 1n OB Atrahasis (I 81, 83, 
110: gá-ab-lum i-ru-sa a-na ba-bi-kafia). The 
whole line ıs thus i3-ta-us ina bi-ri-Sü-nu i-ram- 
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mu-um qab-lu, ‘the battle moved thundering 
between them’. 

p. 215, II 104: ' repeat’ rests on Ebeling's old 
reading of damaged signs, now made improb- 
able by STT, 21’s u-sur, ' pay heed to’ II 107, 
130, III 10, ' throw-stick (?)' the text does not 
mention the weapon tilpanu, despite note 20 
(p 227), but only t-/um. 

p 216, II 110, 133, ‘don’t panic’. à tap-lah-Su 
is more accurately ‘do not be afraid of him’; 
"Wing to wing’: a variant kappi kappi, pro- 
posed in note 21 for kap-pa a-na kap-pi, is not 
in fact extant. II 111-12: ‘shafts... like light- 
ning ' again relies on Ebeling, but in the light of 
STT, 21, ga-nu-u bir-qi, ‘shafts of lightning’, 
LKA, 1 is better read ga-nu-‘u m"! bir-gi 
(hendiadys); cf. the similar 1mage in II 55, as 
translated above 

p 218, III 17-18: * inundated their proud 
pastures' follows Saggs, but there is no form 
Sam-ri-tul Read of course ú-dal-lih ir-hi-i5, in 
realization of the command ri-fi-is dul-lif-ma, 
‘rush and inundate’ given in II 20, 117 and 140 
(improvements to Saggs's edition of Tablet III, 
including this and some others also given here 
independently, will be proposed by Moran in an 
article to appear in AfO, 35). 

p 220, III 130. *[they] Give your great (?) 
name as DUKU (?) for kingship’ offers an 
alternative to Saggs, but the name of Ninurta as 
patron of kingship should be +a-bı-ıs “kussi 
(GU'.ZA). ‘for kingship they gave you the 
name Watcher of the Throne' (cf. the god-list 
CT, 25 11, 36) IH 133 ‘ın Anu's...*: read 
ina 'é&- > حر‎ -bí-^a-num, ‘in E-ibbi-Anum’, the 
temple of Urash, Ninurta's manifestation in the 
city Dilbat. III 151 * Warrtor of Uruk’ repeats 
Saggs's failure to recognize correctly the name 
of another aspect of Ninurta, *MES.sag.unug*, 
who ıs the divine herald of Kullab (read 
Pisangunuk? see Geller, Forerunners to 
Udug-hul, 89). 

Obviously a book which presents 1n transla- 
tion many thousands of lines of poetry from 
texts which are seldom straightforward to 
understand cannot be free from mistakes, but 
mistranslations are particularly regrettable 
when the correct understanding of the word or 
phrase in question, as often as not, has already 
been established by previous editors or by the 
dictionaries. 

[Postcript. Collation of the Yale manuscript, 
YBC 9842, allows the following small correc- 
tions to Moran and Hallo's edition of SB Anzü 
I(JCS, 31, 1979, 65-115). In 16, I saw ir-mu 'ú'-[ 

. , and prefer to read ir-mu u/u-ru su-qi (ù) alt, 
‘garden, town, street and city’, üru is hardly 
‘roof’ here, but the homonym otherwise 
unknown outside the synonym list Malku I 194. 
I 19: the sign at the break 15 u". I 20. not be-Sa, 
but mut-ha-[ri*. I 24 us looks unlikely on the 
tablet: BU x[...1 25: read sadi e-lı-{ı, ‘a high 
mountain’. II I. most probably 'mu-se*[ .. 
H 2: ut-ta-a[f- ..11 11 not A[N, buta sign like 
GUIS. HI 113: ma-h-kat ıs fully visible III 116: 
not BAT but KUR, so a-mat III 130 kul-lat 
T'ka-[li-Su-nu . . . The small flake at the top right 
of col 1 shows evidence of top edge, and is 
certainly wrongly glued ın its present position.] 
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WERNER STROTHMANN (ed.): Syrische 
Passionslieder. (Göttinger Orient- 
forschungen. 1.Reihe: Syriaca. Bd. 
32.) xili, 172 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz. 1989. DM 58. 


The vast majority of the volumes ın the 
valuable sub-series * Syriaca ’ of the Göttinger 
Orientforschungen are the work of the indefatı- 
gable octogenarian editor of the present 
volume Here Professor Strothmann publishes a 
specific genre of liturgical poetry that is to be 
found in Syrian Orthodox manuscripts and 
printed editions of the liturgical services for 
Holy week Known as Bote d-hasso ( stanzas 
for the Passion"), these are in a distinctive 
metre, with every stanza consisting of twelve 
stichs each of four syllables. 

Since each individual manuscript containing 
the Holy Week services 1s likely to present a 
different selection and a different ordering of the 
Bote, Strothmann sensibly enough confines his 
manuscript basis to five manuscripts all from 
the same area (Tur ‘Abdin), dating from the 
thirteenth/fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 
All are in the Berlin collection Sporadic use has 
also been made of three other manuscripts of 
different origin and date. 

The brief introduction sets out the arrange- 
ment of the liturgical Offices in which the Bote 
are employed, and gives a summary description 
of the manuscripts upon which the edition 1s 
based. The text is provided with a double 
apparatus, the first containing variants among 
the Tur 'Abdin manuscripts, the second with 
(evidently) select variants of the other three 
manuscripts (lumped together under a single 
siglum!), and of the Tur ‘Abdin manuscripts 
where these display the same stanza but located 
at a different point in the sequence of the Holy 
Week Offices. No translation is provided. 

Although it is good to have available an 
edition of these verse texts (on occasion of 
considerable beauty) the present edition leaves a 
certain amount to be desired. The following 
points in particular might be made. 

—The manuscript basis for each text is often left 
unclear, and absolutely no indication is given of 
which manuscript has which stanzas, in what 
order, and where. A table could have remedied 
this without too much difficulty 

—Although Strothmann mentions in passing 
that the Bote feature in a printed Holy Week 
Service book from India (Pampakuda 1958; non 
vidi), he does not give any indication of how its 
selection of texts is related to the selection which 
he prints Of the better known Syrian Catholic 
edition of the Holy Week Services in volume 5 
(1892) of the Mosul Fenqitho no mention at all 
is made. Comparison of this printed edition 
with. Strothmann's simply highlights the fact 
that the selection and arrangement of the 
stanzas varied very considerably: each of the 
two printed editions turns out to have quite a 
number of stanzas which do not feature at all in 
the other, and many of the stanzas which are in 
common occur at different points in the 
sequence of liturgical Offices Where stanzas are 
held in common the amount of variation 
between the two texts is sometimes quite great, 
though there are also several cases where both 
texts are in complete agreement. 
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—The introduction offers no discussion of the 
origin or date of the Bote, although Strothmann 
does observe that several stichs recur a number 
of times. This formulaic feature may provide a 
clue to the way the Bote were strung together, 
though it would no doubt be wise to establish 
the content of the earliest manuscripts contain- 
ing the Bote (ninth century) before any firm 
pronouncement on this matter 1s made. Here it 
might be mentioned that at least at one point a 
stanza has been built up out of four-syllable 
stichs in Jacob of Serugh's long Homily on the 
Passion (Jacob himself employs four-syllable 
stichs in his twelve-syllable couplets): this can 
readily by seen from a comparison of stanza 6 of 
the poem on p. 148 of Strothmann's edition 
with p 593 (lines 6-9) of the second volume of 
Bedjan's edition of Jacob's verse homilies. One 
suspects that this 1s not an isolated occurrence, 
though ıt is also clear that the Bote must draw 
on other sources as well. 


SEBASTIAN BROCK 


WILLIAM ADLER: Time immemorial: 
archaic history and its sources in 
Christian chronography from Julius 
Africanus to George Syncellus. 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 26.) vii, 
263 pp. Washington, D.C., 1989. 


For Christians, the chronography of 
prehistory—from Creation to the Flood—was 
of more than mere academic interest. There 
were contradictions and loose ends within the 
scriptural texts themselves, and certain ques- 
tions continued to worry the many who wanted 
every detail in the Genesis accounts to be 
spelled out in full, including how long Adam 
had lived in Paradise before the Fall. But there 
were other, ideological and political, considera- 
tions: how to reconcile the Septuagint version of 
archaic history with the dismissiveness of the 
Greeks towards a period considered to be 
purely mythological, and how to account on the 
other side for the discrepancy between Beros- 
sus’s 432,000 years of pre-Flood chronology 
and the mere 2,242 years given to it in the 
Septuagint. They did not only need to settle 
these questions for themselves. in trying to do so 
they were also engaging in a competitive claim 
for accurate knowledge of the distant but for 
them critically important past against the rival 
pagan and oriental traditions. Just as Christians 
could see Moses as a bridge between Jewish, 
Christian and Greek traditions, and claim him 
as the forerunner of Plato, so they wished to 
reinterpret archaic history from the Creation to 
the Flood in their own terms, and so to show 
their superiority as interpreters 

The trouble about tracing the history of this 
process, which can be said to have started with 
the lost work of Sextus Julius Africanus (c A.D 
160—240), as in attempting to study the 
chronographical tradition in general, is that so 
many of the key texts survive only as quoted 
or, more often, indirectly discussed by later 
authors. Not even Eusebrus’s Chronicle, 
obviously a work of the first importance both in 
itself and for the later tradition, survives in its 
original version, Jerome translated only the 
Canons into Latin, and we depend for knowl- 
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edge of the fuller first book, apart from the later 
and indirect Byzantine tradition, on Syriac epit- 
omes and on the surviving Armenian version 
(see further A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of 
Eusebius and Greek chronographic tradition, 
Lewisburg, 1979) It is therefore necessary to 
start like Adler from the extensive Byzantine 
chronicle tradition, and especially from the 
most important of Byzantine chronographers, 
George Syncellus, whose work dates from 
the early ninth century and covers the period 
from the creation to A D 284 (on the relation 
between this work and the Chronograplua of 
Theophanes, which continued it, see C Mango, 
“Who wrote the Chronicle of Theophanes? ', 
ZRVI, 18, 1978, 9-17, not cited by Adler) The 
elucidation of the sources and methods 
employed in this work provides a means—far 
from easy, one must say—of understanding the 
earlier processes which cannot now be traced 
directly 

The central part of Adler's argument con- 
stitutes a refutation of the thesis of H. Gelzer 
about Syncellus’s sources, whereby Syncellus 
had based himself largely on Eusebius's fifth- 
century successors, the shadowy Annianus and 
Panodorus, thereby in effect taking over their 
synthesis of earlier materials According to 
Adler, by contrast (see especially pp 134 ff and 
ch vi), much of Syncellus's pre-Flood section 
consists of an attack on the very procedure these 
authors had adopted, namely, the attempt to 
harmonize Berossus and Manetho with Genesis 
and the assertion of the existence of Babylon 
and Egypt before the Flood. If ıt can be shown 
that, while hardly original or critical, Syncellus 
nevertheless does not simply follow a pre- 
digested account attributable to a reworking 
of Pandorus by Annianus, Gelzer’s wider 
hypothesis about the use and appropriation of 
Jewish pseudepigrapha and Chaldaean and 
Egyptian antiquities by the Byzantine and 
Synac chronographic tradition will also fall, 
and with it other generally accepted 
assumptions. 

There is therefore in this detailed and learnéd 
but, it must be said, difficult, book, material of 
importance on the transmission of knowledge 
of Berossus’s Babyloniaca and Manetho’s 
Aegyptiaca, as well as such works as Jubilees 
and the Book of Enoch, unfortunately, however, 
it 18 buried in a highly complex presentation 
which often leaves the reader wondering what it 
1$ all about, and where the author's primary 
interest lies Adler teaches New Testament and 
early Christianity at North Carolina State 
University The book began as a thesis, and its 
main concern lies with the technicalities of the 
Christian chronographic tradition as evinced in 
pre-Flood chronology. It 15 neither a full study 
of Syncellus, who is an important witness, nor a 
general work on Christian chronography, and it 
makes few concessions to the uninttiated. Some 
of the most interesting questions lte buried in 
the two-page conclusion, and relate to the 
dilemmas facing Christians who on the one 
hand wanted to use non-biblical sources to 
supplement Genesis and demonstrate the 
poverty of Greek historiography, yet on the 
other by doing so simply reinforced pagan 
opinions of the unreliability of the account of 
creation in Genesis Syncellus was in fact highly 
critical of resort to the ‘lies’ of non-biblical 
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sources, and in particular of the belief, based on 
such sources, of the existence of Babylon and 
Egypt before the Flood Adler points out that 
the issues were debated for similar reasons when 
Scaliger published parts of Syncellus's work in 
the early seventeenth century, he might have 
added that they are very much alive today in 
creationist circles 

In sum, Adler provides raw material for a 
fresh look at many ostensibly highly technical 
issues, as well food for thought on a wider scale, 
but it 1$ a pity he has made it so difficult of 
access, when more thought for the reader could 
have given the book a far wider utility 


AVERIL CAMERON 


R.-G. CoQquIN (ed) Mélanges 
Antoine Guillaumont: Contributions 
à létude des christanismes orien- 
taux. (Cahiers d'Orientalisme, xx). 
xii, 312 pp. Geneva: Patrick 
Cramer, 1989. 


This sumptuous volume, beautifully pro- 
duced ın honour of one of the greatest living 
scholars 1n the field of oriental patristic (espe- 
cially ascetical) literature, contains offerings by 
many of the other leading orientalists working 
in this area After a brief * Propos liminaire’ by 
R.-G. Coquin and a Bibliography of Professor 
Guillaumont prepared by the same, the contents 
(all but four of them in French) are as follows 

Under the heading ° Apocryphes et Gnose ” 
“Une version arabe du "Testament d’Adam’’’, 
edited and translated by G  Troupeau, 
* L'Evangile selon Thomas (log. 16 et 23) et 
Aphraate (Dem. XVIII, 10-11)’, by P.-H. 
Poirier, and ‘ Passio. Paul: in the Coptic MS. 
GMII 1 1.b 686’, with photographs of the 
whole text, by A I Elanskaya 

Under the heading Monachisme et spiritu- 
alıté' ‘Pierres d'attente dans Egypte antique 
pour le monachisme chrétien ’, by the late P du 
Bourguet; an evaluation of the Syriac Vita 
Antonu, by L Abramowski; a study of the 
Ethiopic version of the Prayer of Pachomius, by 
G Colin; ‘ Un texte copte de la prière attribuée 
à Chenouti ' (with two plates of the unpublished 
tex), by M  Pezn, 'Apophthegmes du 
simulacre’ by P. Devos (on sayings of desert 
fathers about how erotic :maginations develop); 
a study of the role of spiritual guides in early 
(especially Armenian) monasticism, by 
L Lelotr, a study of an exhortation to monks 
by Elisha the Armenian, translated by 
B Outtter, an edition of the fragment of a 
Coptic ‘rule’ by the sixth-century monastic 
founder Moses of Abydos, by R -G Coquin; a 
study of inscriptions at the monastery of Apa 
Apollo, Bawit, by M Krause; ' Maggnànütàa. a 
technical term in East Syrian spirituality and 
its background ', by S. P Brock; a study of the 
theme of light in the mystical theology of John 
of Dalyatha, by R. Beulay, and a translation by 
Mme M. Albert of a ‘century’ by John Bar 
Penkaye. 

Under the heading Patrologie et Histone we 
have: a list of unpublished variants in the Ethio- 
pic version of the Shepherd of Hermas, by 
R. Beylot, the fragments of Athanasius of 
Alexandria in the Armenian florilegium Galata 
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54 (Part I), by C. Renoux; an Ethiopic homily 
on Abraham and Sarah in Egypt, ascribed to 
St Ephrem, edited and translated by A. Caquot 
(not by Ephrem, though it shares with him a 
detail—that Pharaoh gave Hagar to Abraham 
—which goes back through Jewish midrash to 
the Qumran Genesis Apocryphon) a Syriac 
homily on the calling of Matthew, ascribed to 
Chrysostom, edited and translated by the late 
Mgr J.-M. Sauget; ' Chénouté a-t-il écrit en 
grec?’ (a comparison of fragments in Greek and 
Coptic, with four photographs), by E Lucchesi; 
a study of the fifth-century Syriac MS N.S. 4 of 
Leningrad, compared with British. Library MS 
Add 14,644 (the two witnesses for the Doctrine 
of Addai and some other apocrypha), by M. van 
Esbroeck, the fragments of  Theodoret's 
Historia ecclesiastica ın Synac ‘Gregorian’ 
flonlegia (1€. illustrative commentaries on the 
sermons of Gregory Nazianzen); by A. de Hal- 
leux; ‘La Shekhinta et ses amis "araméens" ' (a 
parallel study of Syriac tradition and the 
Targums), by N. Séd; ‘ Traduction et exégêse: 
réflexions sur l’exemple arménien’, by J.-P. 
Mahé; a sixth-century Syriac monastic homily 
for Christmas, text and translation by F. Graf- 
fin; ° Le Christ, deuxieme Adam, dans le Kitab 
al- Burhàn attribué à Yahya ibn ‘ Adi’, Arabic 
text and translation by E. Platti; Discovery ofa 
Panegyric by Michael Syrus ', with photographs 
of the Syriac MS (23 pages) and brief introduc- 
tion by the late A. Vodbus; ‘ Les signes distinc- 
tifs anciens des prélats syriaques orientaux’ (as 
witnessed to especially on some painted ninth- 
century wine-Jars found at Samarra’), by J.-M. 
Fiey, and ‘ Les noms des signes du Zodiaque en 
Synaque et leurs correspondants en moyen- 
perse et en mandéen ', by P. Gignoux. 

There is an index of all the manuscripts edited 
Or described in this volume and it closes 
with verba gratulatoria to the distinguished 
honorand. The volume is worthy of him. It 
would prolong this note too much to signal the 
merits of this or that contribution, the preceding 
detailed account of the contents can serve to 
inform interested readers and whet their 
appetites. 


R. P R. MURRAY 


ADIN STEINSALTZ (ed.): The Talmud: 
The Steinsaltz edition. I: 6 


Bava Metzia; It: A reference guide. 
xil, 252 pp.; [ix], 323 pp. New York: 
Random House, 1989. 


The appearance of the first two volumes of 
Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz’s projected English ver- 
sion of the Babylonian Talmud 1s an event of 
supernoval magnitude for Judaic Studies. The 
Talmud, the driving force of a millennium and a 
half of Jewish culture, has long constituted a 
closed world of discourse: those initiated into its 
values and methods had been singularly unable 
to translate them into the discourse of general 
intellectual life—the great German and English 
editions are witness to this. Others, with 
perhaps greater didactic facility, have attempted 
a rendering of Mishnah, Tosefta and Talmud 
without a firm grip on the linguistic and con- 
ceptual difficulties involved. 

It is some twenty years since Steinsaltz, an 
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Israeli Talmudist and master of mystic 
literature, produced the first volume of a rad- 
ically new edition of the Talmud, with a 
vocalized text and his own Hebrew running 
commentary and explorations for the educated, 
Hebrew-literate layman, plus marginal bio- 
graphies and illustrated notes to the flora, fauna 
and cultural reaha of Talmudic times, and— 
perhaps more innovative than these—a wealth 
of indexes to each volume. This ongoing series, 
already nearing the half-way mark, has had a 
profound effect in non-specialist circles, despite 
the fact that it has had inevitably to depart from 
the time-hallowed page format of the Vilna 
edition. 

The first English volume illustrates the scale 
of the task: some 250 large pages on the first 
chapter of one tractate (Tractate Bava Metzia 
has ten chapters, the first occupies just 38 pages 
in the traditional format.) Clustered around the 
vocalized Talmudic text are five English 
features. a word-for-word translation, a fuller 
translation amounting to a running commen- 
tary (fuller in fact than Steinsaltz’s original 
Hebrew commentary), more specialized notes, 
the major medieval halakhic rulings, and 
marginal biographies and realia—now with par- 
ticular emphasis on terminology and concepts 
Also present is Rashi’s commentary in the 
Hebrew, for this edition also aims at the (typi- 
cal) student who is Hebrew-literate but 
Talmudically at sea. Even just looking at the 
Talmudic text here, it is 1mmeasurably more 
amenable than that of Steinsaltz's Hebrew edi- 
tion: each literary unit has been set as a separate 
paragraph, and within these the notional peri- 
copes have been numbered in both text and 
commentary. The notes are keyed both in 
English and in Hebrew/Aramaic and evident 
thought has been given to the needs of both 
Hebrew readers and others. As for the transla- 
tion and running commentary, it is clear, fluent, 
idiomatic (full credit to the chief translator, 
Israel Berman), and in every respect superb. No 
less 1mportant, the publishers have achieved a 
lay-out, a choice of fonts and a binding that are 
sure to become a classic of the time. 

The same can be said for the companion 
volume, Steinsaltz's Reference guide. Following 
a historical background, we have an eminently 
usable guide to the chronology of the Tannaim 
and Amoraim, to the contents of the Talmud, 
and to the traditional Talmudic page format; 
then comes a sketch of Babylonian Talmudic 
Aramaic, a lexicon of Talmudic terminology, 
and, perhaps most useful and innovative of all, 
a 120-page lexicon of halakhic concepts; round- 
ing it off is a guide to weights and measures, to 
halakhic decision-making, and to abbreviations 
(of which Steinsaltz himself is mercifully guilt- 
less). If criticism 1s to be made in the face of 
splendour, it 15 that the work seeks to be just a 
little too self-contained. Not that Steinsaltz fails 
to stress the importance of having a teacher and 
a companion to learn with; he 1s cast, after all, in 
the classic mould of the Talmudist, and to 
promote independent study like this is a matter 
of damage limitation in a world where Jewish 
traditional learning so recently almost ceased to 
be. What is lacking is an indication of further 
reading by which the layman can follow up his 
interest—in the lives of the Amoraim, in 
halakhic concepts, and so on: Elon’s The 
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principles of Jewish law (1975) or the 
Encyclopedia Talmudica (now appearing in 
English), for example. One 1s similarly informed 
(p. 62) that ‘in attempting to vocalize the 
language we can only rely on conjecture, based 
on the few ancient vocalized texts available and 
comparison with cognate Aramaic dialects’. 
This blandly ignores the quality of the Yemenite 
oral tradition of Aramaic being pieced together 
in Israel (see Morag, Babylonian Aramaic the 
Yemenite tradttion, 1988). If one 1s already 
rejecting the dominant Ashkenazi ‘ Yeshivah’ 
tradition, then one should consider the 
Yemenite tradition rather than what 1s indeed 
an academic conjecture. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


GLENDA ABRAMSON (ed.): The Black- 


well companion to Jewish culture. 
xxiii, 853 pp. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1989 [pub. 1990]. £49.95. 


In the twenty or so years since the appearance 
of the Encyclopedia Judaica, the study of Jewish 
culture per se has burgeoned in the Western 
world—not just in terms of academic posts and 
productions but also in the growth of ' Jewish 
Civilization ’ courses at the undergraduate level 
Surprisingly, the reference books have not kept 
pace. Arthur A. Cohen and Paul Mendes- 
Flohr’s Contemporary Jewish religious thought 
(Scribner’s, 1987) went some way towards pro- 
viding a philosophical companion, but the lack 
of a broader cultural companion has been sorely 
felt. Even to have extracted entries from the 
16-volume Encyclopedia Judaica (or from its 1n 
many ways superior predecessors) to create a 
single-volume Cultural Companion would have 
been a major contribution. However, Glenda 
Abramson has managed instead to gather an 
mmpressive panoply of new contributors, and 
has largely succeeded ın her declared aim of 
representing ‘the state of Jewish culture...in 
the late twentieth century', which entails the 
general Jewish cultural baggage from the 
Enlightenment (late eighteenth century) 
onwards. A brief comparison with the Judaica 
will show that scores of personalities now 
appear for the first time, some because Abram- 
son and her team clearly threw their net much 
wider, with particular concern for the Jewish 
culture of South Amenca, Hungary, Greece and 
other centres ° off the beaten track’, and many 
because they have only emerged in the last 
decades—names like Zelda Mishkovsky in 
Israel, David Markish in the Soviet Union, 
Simon Louvish in the UK, Angelina Muniz in 
Mexico. 

At the same time, this handsome-lookmg 
volume seeks to provide answers to crucial 
questions about * What is Jewish culture’ by 
providing many general pieces, both readable 
and authoritative, on topics like * Jewish ethics 
in the twentieth century’, ‘Islam and modern 
Judaism’, ‘Jewish Studies’, ° Sectarian trends 
in modern Israel’, ‘Jews in show business’, 
“Modern Jewish sociology’, ‘Modern Jewish 
law’ It should not, however, be inferred that 
‘culture ' has been taken in the broadest anthro- 
pological sense This 1s primarily a reference 
book to the great or somewhat less great names 
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in the arts, with a sprinkling of philosophers, 
historians, social scientists (and, somewhat per- 
plexingly, politicians) — Fackenheim, Baron, 
Durkheim, Dubnow and so on What makes the 
volume particularly easy to use 1s the index, 
referring one to many figures not blessed with 
entries of their own who are discussed in some 
detail in the more general articles It is a pity 
then that no transliteration system 1s indicated, 
or that the use of bold page references to refer to 
entries should break down on index references 
of the type ‘Sculpture, Jewish: Lapchitz 
and...’, or that I could find no reference to 
Hazzanut (or Chazanut) until I stumbled across 
the entry ° Cantorial Song, Influences on’ Fur- 
ther Readings supplement each entry—except, 
peculiarly, for those by Arnold Band. (Could 
not the editor herself have helped out?) 

My major reservation concerns what might 
be called the volume's * Uncle Tom’ concept of 
Jewish culture. The time 1s surely past when this 
could be defined in terms of ' the Jewish element 
in Western culture' (as the cover disarmingly 
puts it), since Buber and Scholem, cultural 
historians have been less content to accept a 
‘Science of Judaism’ agenda that includes the 
Golden Age of rationalist Spain and Italy and 
ignores the culture of traditional Ashkenazi life. 
It 15 thus indefensible that the writers and 
thinkers of a traditional religious vein— 
representative unti! World War I of the over- 
whelming body of Jewry, and increasingly redis- 
covering their voice ın a post-industrial Jewish 
world—are ignored almost m toto (save 
occasionally as part of a general piece on ethics 
or halakhah) Adin Steinsaltz, Menahem 
Mendel  Schneersohn, Yoel Teitelbaum, 
Norman Lamm, Nehama Leibowitz, Hafetz 
Hayyim, Zvi Hirsch Chajes, Eliahu Dessler, to 
name a few (Kook, Soloveitchik and Moshe 
Schreiber somehow made ıt.) Elie Wiesel ıs 
allotted nearly as much room as the whole entry 
on Hasidism 1 also looked in vain for a general 
overview of Israeli art (Monica Bohm-Duchen’s 
fine essay on ‘Art, Modern Jewish’ seems 
purposely to ignore it), for ‘Sculpture’, ‘ Pup- 
petry ', Music, Hasidic’, for the leading names 
in popular Jewish or Israeli music of recent 
times (Carlebach, Shemer, Wilenski, Zeira)—1 
did, though, find ‘ Cooking’ and * Costume '— 
and for entries on recent Israeli poets such as 
Hurvitz, Wieseltier, Wollach or scholars with an 
impact on present-day Hebrew language 
attitudes, like Even-Shoshan, Rosén, Morag, 
Ben-Hayyim To make room for all this 
*modern culture', the editor might have 
forgone her evident penchant for archaeologists 
and philologists—and for ‘ Einstein, Albert’ 


LEWIS GLINERT 


PAUL WEXLER: Explorations in Judeo- 
Slavic linguistics. xix, 286 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1987. Guilders 
160, $80. 


There 1s no gap ın Diaspora Jewish history so 
serious as the lack of hard data on perhaps a 
millennium of Jewish life in medieval 
Slavdom—particularly serious given the per- 
sistent doubts as to the origins of the Early- 
Modern Ashkenazi population of Eastern 
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Europe. If Dubnow's figures for a growth from 
50,000 to half a million between 1500 and 1648 
are correct—and they have been broadly re- 
affirmed by Baron and Ben-Sasson—the ques- 
tion arises as to whether an influx of German 
Jewish refugees of expulsion and war is an 
adequate explanation. Baron in chapter 69 of 
his Social and religious history of the Jews (1976) 
has no doubt, and gives short shrift to any silent 
non-Ashkenazi Jewish substrate, even while 
underscoring the Drang nach Osten of the Dual 
Commonwealth. An argument from such 
silence seemed a cogent one On the other hand, 
the phonologist Alice Faber (Origins of the 
Yiddish language (ed.) D. Katz, 1987), locating 
the epicentre of Medieval Yiddish in Bavaria 
rather than in the Rhineland, has argued for an 
influx from a large unsuspected autochtonous 
Jewish population of southern Germany. Now 
Professor Paul Wexler's study of the remnants 
of Judeo-Slavic seriously challenges the silence, 
and points tentatively towards a major pre- 
Ashkenazi Slavic Jewry which, despite being 
linguistically engulfed by Yiddish (very much as 
Byzantine Jewry was engulfed by Dzudezmo), 
may well have played a major role in the initial 

opulation explosion that was to lay the basis 
or the ultimate Ashkenazi predominance in 
Jewish life. 

Wexler seeks to recover the ‘distinctive 
Jewish features’ of the Slavic spoken by ‘ the 
Greek, Iranian, Turkic and possibly Aramaic 
Jews’ between the Elbe and the Dnieper before 
the arrival of Ashkenazi and Iberian Jews— 
using, in the near-absence of Jewish Slavic texts, 
all the tools of the historical linguist and socio- 
linguist. Wexler has a magisterial command of a 
wealth of languages and sources; yet he regards 
this volume as highly conjectural and aptly 
entitled an ‘exploration’: the complexities of 
historical migration and the sheer dialectologi- 
cal wilderness make this inevitable. But in this 
he 1s surely right: the unfulfilled potential of 
Jewish interlinguistics, articulating the social 
and linguistic characteristics of Jewish varieties 
of speech in collaboration with historians, must 
not be discouraged. It is a sad fact that few of 
the multilingual scholars of earlier times survive 
to do this today 

Wexler addresses five types of phenomenon: 
Slavisms among pre-Ashkenazi Jews, the effect 
that they have left on Yiddish and Hebrew, the 
Hebraisms and Jewish Aramaisms borrowed 
from them by their Slavic neighbours, Slavic 
terms relating to Jews, and other extinct Jewish 
substrates in Slavic lands (e.g. Jewish Greek). 
Running through the book are such motifs as 
the relative receptivity of Jews rather than Gen- 
tiles to Slavic influence in Central and Eastern 
Europe, the penetration of Jewish Greek and 
Asian influence (presumably via Slavic) into 
Yiddish, and conversely the presence in Slavic 
of calques with Jewish-Greek associations. 

Wexler shows exemplary circumspection in 
his conclusions. Thus he stresses that Hebraisms 
of a non- Yiddish type in Slavic may be borrow- 
ings from German Christians or direct loans 
from the Hebrew Bible itself, he similarly 
scotches any assumption that Slavic terms for 
Jews and their customs need be of Jewish origin. 

I would, however, take issue on a basic socio- 
linguistic notion: Wexler’s criteria (pp. 6 ff.) 
for distinguishing between a distinct Jewish 
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language and a minor Jewish variant (between, 
e.g. 'Judeo-Greek' and 'Jewish Greek' in 
Wexler's fehcitous terms), and his claim to be 
dealing with a Judeo-Slavic, i.e a distinct fusion 
language (a creole to all intents and purposes), 
rather than with a ‘ Jewish Slavic’, 1.e. a Slavic 
with {ın his words) the occasional Jewish word 
First, such distinctions are surely the idealiza- 
tion of a continuum. Although Weinreich's 
(1957, Leshonenu, 22) distinction between 
borrowing and blending in terms of lexical vs. 
grammatical loans is a good rule of thumb, it 
does not account for rules that may be morpho- 
lexically memorized. Wexler argues that 
‘Jewish’ as against ‘ Judeo’ languages tend to 
avoid Hebrew plural endings; but surely the 
Hebrew plural endings used by English-speak- 
ing Jews in siddurim ° prayer-books ', chazonim 
‘cantors ', etc. and even periphrastic verbs as in 
to be yotze the mitzva ' to be ın fulfilment of the 
religious duty’ are scarcely tokens of a distinct 
Judeo-English. They are memorized lexical 
items. Arguably, the study of the English of 
contemporary Orthodox Jews can shed as much 
hight as Yiddish on the nature of Jewish Slavic. 
One 1s also reminded of Blau’s argument (1968, 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, 36) that written Judeo-Arabic, despite 
being structurally non-distinct, was perceived 
to be distinct in its distinctive script and its 
Jewish content. A further point is that such 
varieties need not be ' either obsolescent Jewish 
languages or non-Jewish languages in the early 
stages of Judaicization ', surely an acculturated 
group maintaining certain, sometimes very 
token, distinctive words is a stable, long-term 
scenario. As for the actual application of his 
distinction to Slavic, Wexler seems to find just 
one significant Jewish grammaticalism, verbal 
prefixation. (p. 95). 

I am also puzzled by the term 'Judeo-x 
calque language’ for Jewish translationese of 
religious texts (in this case, the ' Judeo-East- 
Slavic’ translation of eight books of the Bible) 
and the claim that ‘there appears to be no 
Jewish community that uses a calque language 
in the absence of a colloquial Jewish language '. 
Is not the term ‘language’ best restricted to 
creative systems, as when Dzudezmo transla- 
ttonese became a colloquial, or Hebrew Arabic- 
based translationese became a written standard 
(Goshen-Gottstein, IV World Congiess of 
Jewish Studies, 1967/8), and Anglo-Jewry pro- 
vides evidence of a calqued Jewish school Bible 
English, without any noticeable colloquial 
Judeo-English. 

Nevertheless, whether one calls the variety 
under discussion Judeo-Slavic or Jewish Slavic, 
this volume is a remarkable tour de force whose 
mplications for Jewish and Slavic linguistics 
and history will be felt for a long time to come. 


LEWIS GLINERT 


WLADYSLAW B. KUBIAK: A/-Fustat: its 
foundation and early development. 
186 pp. Cairo: The American Uni- 
versity in Cairo Press, [1987]. 


Professor Kubiak's reinterpretation of the 
evolution of al-Fustat from a siege camp to a 
sprawling town 1s based on a synthesis of tex- 
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tual sources, topographical observations and 
excavation. The site 1s unusal in that major 
archaeological investigations over many years 
can be reinforced by a relatively informative 
historical tradition to provide a clearer picture 
of the town's development than we have for 
other amsar Thus, al-Fustat 1s a document of 
early Islamic social and demographic history in 
the context of a rapidly growing town. 

Kubiak begins with a review of the three 
major categories of source material—the 
papyri, the Arabic historical tradition and the 
archaeological record. Whereas the papyri are 
of slight use, the Arabic hterary sources are far 
more informative and play a major role in 
Kubiak’s reconstruction of the growth of 
al-Fustat. He argues that although the earliest 
source, Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, is of the ninth 
century A.D., he utilizes an eighth-century A.D. 
histortographical tradition, bringing us closer to 
the earltest events of al-Fustat's evolution As 
for archaeology, the results of excavations since 
1912 have tended to elucidate Umayyad and 
later periods rather than the period of the 
town's foundation. As Kubiak points out, the 
habit of digging down to bedrock has removed 
any trace of early settlement —whether mud 
brick or still more ephemeral tents. Yet even the 
extensive excavations present problems for the 
later periods Ah Bahgat's 12 hectares of 
clearance between 1912 and 1924 were 
diminished in value by scant regard to stra- 
tigraphy. Work by Kubiak and Professor G S 
Scanlon has been published in report form, but 
Egyptian soundings of recent decades remain 
incompletely published Meanwhile, the onset of 
new housing projects steadily covers parts of the 
site, preventing further investigation, whereas 
had it been treated with greater urgency 1n the 
past, far more of al-Fustat could and should 
have been recovered archaeologically. 

In his second chapter, Kubiak reconstructs 
the ancient landscape, the Nile's course and the 
character of the river banks. His important 
discussion. of the changing bed of the Nile 
would be helped if it were supported by maps 
illustrating its westwards shift Likewise, his 
account of the districts of al-Fustat would have 
gained in clarity had areas like ‘Amal Fawq, 
al-Kharab or Qarafat al-Kubra been marked on 
the general map of the town The fault may well 
lie with the publishers rather than the author, 
certainly, ıt 1s they who are responsible for the 
infelicitous cutting of the general map into two 
imperfectly matched parts. 

Other chapters describe the pre-Islamic settle- 
ment of Babylon, the process of selection of the 
site of al-Fustat and its organization, its de- 
mography and its early territorial evolution. 
With the limited information available—textual 
or comparative, rather than archaeological— 
much remains very mprecise, although there 
are certain reasonably plausible assumptions 
that can be made. Kubiak argues against the 
contention that cultural uniformity existed 
among the Arab settlers at al-Fustat. Dif- 
ferences among the immigrants from the Yemen 
and those from the nomadic central and north 
Arabian districts would have led initially to 
quite different types of housing at al-Fustat, and 
the Syrian tribes likewise would have had a 
different cultural outlook, exposed as they had 
been to a degree of Byzantine influence. In the 
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first years, these differences may have affected 
the urban landscape of al-Fustat before a local 
homogeneity set in, 

The work is very much a reassessment of 
previous views Thus Kubiak questions the 
assumption that pre-Islamic Babylon was a 
major town at the time of the conquest. He 
argues that it had contracted since earlier times 
and he dismisses the idea that any community of 
size existed extra-muros at the period of the 
Muslim conquest. He draws attention to the 
existence of other towns nearby, suggesting that 
Heliopolis was equal to or greater than Babylon 
by the seventh century A.D. As to the architec- 
ture of Babylon—still not excavated in any 
proper sense—he makes the interesting observa- 
tion that the great round towers on the western 
side were not intended to resist bombardment 
so much as the force of the Nile flood: he 
suggests that they were designed by Trajan as 
the point of entry from the river to the Amnis 
Trajanus, the canal that is known later as the 
Khalij Amir a-Mu'minin, 

It is usually assumed that Islamic towns had 
the house of the governor adjacent to the sami‘ 
and early evidence seems to support this expec- 
tation Yet Kubiak argues that the case of 
al-Fustat was different as the governors ruled 
from their private houses, there could be no 
fixed Dar al-Imára[jüámi' relationship. Further- 
more, he challenges the belief that the masjid of 
‘Amr b. al-‘As was the jämt at the start for the 
whole of al-Fustat, since the size grven for it was 
far too small. Instead, he proposes that the 
masjid should be seen initially as serving only its 
own immediate district, the khitta Ahl al-Raya 
while other districts had thetr own mosques. 
The mosque of the Ahl al-Ráya may have had 

reater prestige because of its founder and the 
act that the community it served was the lead- 
ing group in the new town. The view that each 
tribal khitta had كار‎ own mosque, including the 
khitta Ahl al- Raya, has an air of plausibility ın a 
Settlement that evolved in the way Kubiak 
describes for al-Fus{at. 

Certain points deserve some qualification It 
1s inaccurate to stress the south Arabian charac- 
ter of the tribes of Judhám, Kalb and Bali, and 
to imply a Yemen: element at al-Fustat on this 
basis as Kubiak seems to do. They may have 
been tribes of ultimate south Arabian origin, 
but all were wel] established 1n Syria and north- 
ern Arabia by the seventh century A.D. Indeed, 
both Judham and Bali had fought on the side of 
the Byzantines until the collapse at the Yarmük 
and all three must be seen as Christian tribes. 
The Judham in particular were associated 
closely with the old Byzantine province of 
Palaesuna. All of them would have been more 
likely to bring Synan or northern Arabian 
cultural influence to bear on al-Fustat, rather 
than Yemeni. 

Kubiak does not explain why thousands of 
al-Ma‘afir tribesmen should have joined ın dig- 
ging a khandag 1n A.D. 684, a manual task that 
was at odds with the aristocratic role that the 
author ascribes to the Arabs at al-Fustat, who 
customarily left heavy work of any sort to their 
Coptic and other subjects It is possible that the 
need to defend al-Fustat from Umayyad assault 
led to this exceptional exertion, but the point is 
sufficiently unusual in the life-style of the Arab 
settlers to deserve some comment. 
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A type of residence at al-Fustat is termed 
gasr, and Kubiak mentions a hypothesis pro- 
posed by F. Shafi, that such terms refer to 
buildings like Qasr al-Tüba ın Jordan. It is 
possible that this is valid but it is also worth 
mentioning Dr L Conrad’s recent suggestion 
that the term has the meaning of an enclosure 
rather than a specifically princely castle or a 
fortress. This reviewer has encountered the term 
gasr used among people in the desert of western 
Najd where it means a quite simple enclosure of 
the type suggested by Conrad, rather than any- 
thing palatial, or grandiose. 

It ıs interesting to note that Abū Dharr 
al-Ghifari, a companion of the Prophet, held a 
khitta m al-Fustat, and a house in Alexandria. 
His acquisition of Egyptian property did not 
prevent his return to Arabia, where he resided 
and died at al-Rabadha on the edge of western 
Najd One wonders how many lesser figures 
than Abu Dharr retatned a foot in both Egypt 
and their Arabian homes. 

Some criticism of the publisher cannot be 
avoided. The type-face is curiously small and 
there are surprising numbers of minor typo- 
graphical errors. It would have been useful if a 
modern map had been included for comparison 
with the ancient site of al-Fustat, and as already 
suggested, the shifting course of the Nile over 
time could have been better 1ndicated graphi- 
cally. However, the readily accessible format for 
this important work is to be welcomed. It is 
to be hoped that Professor Kubiak will be 
prepared to follow his valuable study with a 
similar synthesis of source material for later 
periods of al-Fustat’s evolution. 


G R. D. KING 


H. Darper (ed. and tr.) Wasil Ibn 
‘Ata’ als Prediger und Theologe: ein 
neuer Text aus dem 8. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. (Islamic Philosophy and 
Theology. Texts and Studies, 


Vol. 2.) 106 pp. Leiden, etc.: 
E. J. Brill. 
Wasil b ‘Ata’, the legendary father of 


Mu'tazilism in the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, was immortalized in the century after his 
death as a figure of high moral purpose with a 
long neck and a lisp that made his r come out as 
gh. The poet Bashshar b. Burd now ridiculed his 
neck, now celebrated his feat of avoiding the 
letter r throughout a lengthy sermon so 
cleverly that no one noticed anything amiss 
(jánaba '-rá'a lam yash'ur biha ahadun). The 
occasion, one gathers, had been a Great Sermon 
Handicap not too unlike—mutatis mutandis— 
the one described more recently by P. G. Wode- 
house. The poecilographer Jahiz, quoting Bash- 
shar's lines, adds details of the contest, but also 
mentions the lisp as an excuse for what might 
otherwise be taken for unseemly frivolity. What 
is fact and what is fiction in the whole cocktail 
of poetry and anecdote is hard to tell. The idea 
ofa triumph of eloquence over a speech impedi- 
ment threatening with its bathos the pathos of a 
fire-and-brimstone homily proved irresistible. 
A captivated posterity transmitted a ra’-less 
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sermon to match the anecdote. The text of a 
short version has been known for some time A 
longer version 1s preserved in a Leiden manu- 
script as part of an anthology dating from about 
1200. Darber presents an edition (seven pages 
and a half) with facing translation, introduc- 
tion, photographs of the manuscript, 355 notes 
to the translation, glossary, bibliography, and 
indexes. 

Regarding the shorter version, J van Ess 
remarked that ‘la harangue qu'il a faite ne se 
caractérise pas par son contenu, là, elle est 
plutót banale, une série de ces lieux communs 
ascétiques qu'on se plaisait à présenter aux 
politiciens quand l'occasion s'en offrait, sans 
aucune allusion à des idées typiquement 
mu'tazilites.' (REI, 47, 1979, 43). The same 
holds true of the longer version. its thought 1s 
far too bland—too blandly Qur'ànic for the 
most part (Daiber's index lists more than 300 
verses drawn upon in one way or another)—to 
be readily assigned to a particular period or 
school of thought. There is nothing bar the 
inscription to stop us contemplating a date in 
the ninth century rather than the eighth, and if 
the internal evidence shows anything at all, it 
argues against Wasil’s authorship rather than 
for it. According to its version of the ' mission 
topos’ (M. Cook, Early Muslim dogma, cited 
by Daiber, p. 10), the Muslims did very well 
from the death of Muhammad (gabd Allahi 
nabiyyahu: 88r.19) to the reign of ‘Uthman, 
when they were once more plunged into 
ignorance and strife, with wrongful rulers 
being too readily followed by some and too 
zealously opposed by others. Only a minority 
is preserved from error (88r.27); salvation lies 
in fearing God and the Day of Judgement, in 
facing up to the certainty of death, in renounc- 
ing this-worldly aspirations, and in afl-wuqüf 
‘inda mihnatihi (89r.26y ‘1m Bestehen der von 
Ihm auferlegten Prüfung' or, perhaps more 
likely, ‘in taking no one's side when God 
tries (the Muslim community with factional 
strife) '. 

Daiber (pp. 15f.) rightly refers to a line in 
Khayyat’s Kitab al-Intisár, according to which 
Wasil exercised wugüf (suspension of judge- 
ment) vis-à-vis “Uthman, his killers, and his 
khüdhilün: those that contributed to his death 
by not coming to his defence. According to the 
Wasil of the sermon (88r.24—6), he who deserted 
*Uthman (al-khádhil lahu), looking on without 
lifting a finger as his blood was shed, loved him 
best Can so fatuous a commendation of 
cowardice and treason be taken seriously? It 
seems designed to let the speaker stand con- 
demned out of his own mouth as something of a 
moron and a hypocrite. Thus the supposed 
preacher will be anyone but the real author It 
looks as though someone set himself the task of 
composing a rd --less sermon in the (supposed) 
manner of Wasil but could not resist the temp- 
tation, while he was at it, to slip in a httle 
parody of what he perceived to be Wasil’s 
principle of wuqüuf. The writer 1s not, however, 
out to grind a dogmatic axe; he primarily seeks 
to amuse himself, and to impress his readers, by 
producing an effective piece of high rhetoric 
with one hand, so to speak, tied behind his 
back. 

The lipogram—~as this kind of tour de force 
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appears to be called, aptly enough, by connois- 
seurs—has more of a history than is commonly 
known I am obliged to my colleague Donald 
Richards for copies of a learned corre- 
spondence conducted on our subject in the 
letter columns of The Independent. ‘ In the sixth 
century B.C. the lyric poet Lasus wrote two 
poems .. remarkable for not containing the 
letter sigma’ (P. N  Poole-Wilson, I5 April 
1989) ‘In the Novel Gadsby by Ernest Vincent 
Wright, a 50,000-word work, the letter “e”, 
by far the most common letter in the English 
language, is not used once' (J. M Marks, 
14 April 1989). Neither is the rà -less sermon in 
the name of Wasil the only Arabic contribu- 
tion to the genre. As my colleague Alan Jones 
kindly pointed out to me, ıt has an illustrious 
successor in the sermon without dotted letters 
at the centre of Hariri’s Magama of 
Samarqand. No doubt there 1s a rich back- 
ground of Arabic lipograms and similar liter- 
ary and para-literary jeux d'esprit awaiting to 
be explored No doubt one would hike to know 
more about the history and culture of the 
Arabic sermon, as Daiber wistfully says him- 
self (p. 2, n 13). No doubt it would be nice to 
know, in particular, who wrote our rd’-less 
sermon and when. But perhaps we cannot find 
out; and we should gain little if we did. 

For those not content to leave it at that, 
Daiber has prepared the ground by charting 
the Qur’anic background and pointing out the 
odd parallel in early sermon literature As to 
the rest, he rightly feels that wit should be met 
with wit and spoof with spoof To match the 
mock-gravity of his text, he produces a per- 
fectly straight-faced parody of the kind of 
twaddle that could so easily have resulted from 
an application of serious-minded scholarship. 
Never pausing to contemplate the lipogram- 
matic nature of the text 1n hand as anything 
but a mark of 115 authenticity, the introduction 
proceeds to find in it traces of all the five 
principles of Mu'tazilite dogma (admittedly, in 
rudimentary form), complete with ° pro-'Alid 
ideology' (p 18) and virtually anything one 
might care to mention. It would be churlish not 
to admit that I was completely taken in at first 
It was not until a bogus newspaper report 
published on April | made me vow never to be 
fooled again that the scales fell off my eyes I 
hope I shall be forgiven for giving the game 
away. Readers will wish to congratulate the 
author for more that Teutonic scholarship is 
not as devoid of humour as it is sometimes 
made out to be And they will be grateful to the 
house of Brill, not hitherto renowned for the 
levity of its publications, for providing some 
comic relef in the best tradition of Bau und 
Leben der  Rlhinogradentia von Professor 
Dr Harald Stümpke (Stuttgart, 1964) and The 
Pooh Perplex of F C. Crews (London, 1979), 
‘In Which It ts Discovered that the True 
Meaning of the Pooh Stories is Not as Simple 
as is Usually Believed...’ (and my knowledge 
of which I owe to the kindness of Mr Dennis 
Britton, of St Cross College, Oxford) 


1 F W. ZIMMERMANN 
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IRA M. LAPIDUS: A history of Islamic 
societies. xxxi, 1002 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1988. £35. 


There can be few scholars in this or any other 
historica] field who could hope to produce a 
synthesis of the range and quality of Professor 
Lapidus's book; and it would be a strange 
reviewer who came away from it unimpressed. It 
is the most significant attempt at an overall view 
of Islamic history since Marshall Hodgson’s The 
venture of Islam, with which comparisons are 
inevitable. 77te venture of Islam was a remarkable 
intellectual tour de force, and Hodgson's posthu- 
mous influence has been very considerable—to 
mention only one of its aspects, Islamic history, 
largely thanks to Hodgson, is no longer so often 
written as though it was essentially the history of 
the Arabs, with unimportant Turkish and Per- 
san appendages. But Hodgson did have his 
faults His book (admittedly not the finished 
product he might have published had he lived) 15 
often clumsily and obscurely written, confusingly 
organized and full of disagreeable neologisms 
which have, rightly, not received general 
acceptance I have not found ıt a book which can 
usefully be recommended to students who lack 
previous knowledge and understanding of the 
subject. 

It may be that Lapidus does not operate on 
quite so elevated an intellectual plane as Hodg- 
son. But he does have compensating virtues His 
book ıs clearly written and organized It will be 
comprehensible to the novice as well as interest- 
ing and stimulating to the specialist It will not 
be the book I shall recommend as an introduc- 
tory text: at a thousand pages ıt 15 simply too 
vast—and not only first-year students are likely 
to find the mere sight of it a little daunting. But 
beyond the basic, elementary level, A history of 
Islamic societies deserves to be, and no doubt 
will be, very widely used 

The author of a book so wide-ranging as this 
one runs risks that are avoided by the historian 
who sticks safely to specialized monographs. He 
is bound to trespass on territory of which his 
knowledge is second-hand and, to say the least, 
limited Lapidus’s reading, to judge from the 
45-page bibliographical essay, has been pro- 
digious. But I am told that the material on the 
Ottoman Empire, for example, has a shghtly 
out-of-date look about it; and certainly I would 
not be entirely happy with some of the sugges- 
tions for reading in areas I know reasonably 
well, such as Persia and Central Asia More 
worrying 1s the occasional sign in the text that 
difficulties and controversies have been unjusti- 
fiably glossed over. Lapidus's account of the 
ongins of Islam, to take the most glaring 
instance, reads as though ıt might have been 
written on the basis of no scholarship more 
recent than Montgomery Watt's books of the 
1950s. One does not necessarily have to agree 
with the ideas of Cook, Crone, Wansbrough 
and others to think that there 1s something a 
little odd about totally ignoring their existence. 
Islamic historiography 1s not so replete with 
fertile controversies that we can afford to dis- 
regard one so fundamental 

I am also slightly uneasy about the internal 
proportions of the book. It 1s astonishingly 
comprehensive. Starting with the Middle 
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Eastern paradigm, which Lapidus contends 
influences in different ways the formation of 
Islamic societies 1n other parts of the world, we 
have copious material on such areas as sub- 
Saharan Africa, Central Asia, the Indian sub- 
continent and South-East Asia I have no 
quarrel with that, of course But what 1s per- 
plexing in so notable a medievalist is that 
Lapidus appears to share a delusion common 
among modern historians, that centuries these 
days are longer than they used to be The book 
is divided chronologically into three parts, at 
around 900 and 1800. That the beginning of the 
nineteenth century marks a new era in Islamic 
history I would not deny. But I do not see why 
this should mean that in a general history of 
Islamic societies the nineteenth and especially 
the twentieth century should receive enor- 
mously more detailed treatment than earlier 
periods. Perhaps this was determined by con- 
siderations of likely teaching needs. I can see no 
other justification for 1t—and nor, I infer, would 
the (in this respect) more balanced Hodgson, 
whose third volume began at 1500 

But that is enough carping. Lapidus's 
achievement, with any and all reservations, 
remains very striking indeed. He has given us, as 
he intended, a history not just of Muslim states 
but of Islamic societies. The political history is 
there, but the emphasis, particularly in the first 
two parts, is cultural and institutional (rather 
than economic—a preference that appeals to me 
more than it may to some). There is depth as 
well as breadth: this is a book from which the 
reader may learn almost as much about sufis as 
about sultans. To write such a book is a 
monumental undertaking, accomplished here 
with remarkable success. A history of Islamic 
societies 1s rather inappropriately characterized, 
in the publishers’ description, as a kind of 
single-handed Cambridge History: but in reality 
it is much better than that. Of its kind, there is 
currently nothing to touch it. 


D O. MORGAN 


BABER JOHANSEN: The Islamic law on 
land tax and rent: the peasants' loss 
of property rights as interpreted in 
the Hanafite legal literature of the 
Mamluk and Ottoman periods. xi, 
143 pp. London: Croom Helm, 
1988. 


This book is of interest to Islamic law studies 
on two counts. Theoretically, 1f the need still 
remains, it adds a nail to the coffin of the theory 
of the ‘closing of bab al-ijtihdd’, and blurs the 
segmentation between classical and  post- 
classical shari‘a. In a seminal article published 
in 1984, Wael Hallaq showed that the concept 
of closing the gate of ijtihdd itself was not 
warranted as 1t never appeared in the works of 
the classical jurists. (Hallaq, ‘Was the Bab 
al-ijtihdd closed?’, International Journal of 
Middle Eastern Studies, 1984, 1-40.) This argu- 
ment was raised against the assertions which 
had generally been used to introduce Islamic 
law by such scholars as Joseph Schacht and 
. Noel Coulson, and which had had echoes even 
in some twentieth-century Arabic works on the 
sharta. Johansen’s opus shows how inoperative 
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the theory has proved in no less a field than that 
of property and contract law Property and 
contract had to be modified from their pre- 
classical and classical forms to suit the new 
conditions prevailing in the Ottoman Empire 
Now there 1s important evidence that the study 
of the theoretical terms of Islamic law could no 
longer stop short at Sarakhsi and Kasani. Even 
they, who had added much by way of 
systematization to the earlier construction of 
the eponyms, were not the end of ‘classical’ 
law. [jtthad continued to play its reinterpreting 
and enriching role beyond the sixteenth century 
in the works of the Levantine jurists, from Ibn 
Nujaim to Ibn ‘Abidin. 

This constitutes a further confirmation that 
something is amiss in the received modern inter- 
pretation of the s/iari'a; renewal is a systematic 
and sustained characteristic, and more the rule 
than the exception. Now ijtihad operated not 
only by way of the rise of new institutions of the 
judiciary, as in the ta’ described by Repp (The 
Mufti of Istanbul, Oxford, 1987), or the develop- 
ment of a literature of gānün as contrasted with 
shari‘a, but also within the shari‘a itself, con- 
cepts had changed so significantly as to require 
a new assessment of central social issues such as 
land property and taxation 

Therein lies the second virtue of Johansen’s 
research, as he sets out to examine 1n some detail 
the changes in legal conceptualization. With 
regard to property, Ibn Nujaim and his con- 
temporaries differed from his illustrious Hanafi . 
predecessors since they had to adapt to the 
‘ death of the small land owner’ By the sixteenth 
century, the redefinition of 1912“ meant that 
peasants had ceased to pay the kharaj, because 
their relationship to the land was weakening, 
from one of proprietarial mghts to that of 
tenants. As they were released from paying the 
tax, so they were also stripped of their ownership 
rights: legally this was translated into the trans- 
formation of the levy from an obligation to pay 
tax to an obligation to pay rent. ‘ In this way, the 
payment of the land tax becomes a privilege that 
proves the rentier classes’ proprietary rights to 
their lands and guarantees their right to collect 
rent from the peasants who til these lands’ 
(p. 123) Thus, in the Ottoman empire one begins 
to see the phenomenon of precariousness in small 
ownership which 1s reflected in the adaptation of 
a law seeking to develop new definitions of igtà', 
kharaj, and ijdra (tenancy). From the classical 
view of igtà' as a method of taxation, igta‘ land 
now tends to be a particular category of land. 
Similarly, as is seen ın a comment by the 
nineteenth-century jurist Ibn ‘Abidin, a new cate- 
gorization of land comes into being which 
encompasses, at the top of the hierarchy, state 
lands, wagf lands and orphans' landed property 
These receive the highest rent. Private property 1s 
then to be taxed according to custom 1n ways 
which will vary according to the authorization to 
use the land. 

There is wealth of detail in Johansen's sources 
which sometimes makes it difficuit to follow the 
exact juristic argument. One may disagree with 
one or other assertion in relation to the 
hierarchy of land categories, or on the vari- 
ations in the conceptualization of central legal 
terms, such as kharaj, iqtà', and their equally 
fluid English renderings (land tax, rent), but the 
dimension of scholarship is such that it provides 
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a welcome contribution to a literature which has 
tended to be either unwilling to question or too 
casual ın 115 acceptance of received views. Here, 
important texts are examined, and although the 
significance of the results may not be 1mmedi- 
ately clear in every instance, the author con- 
stantly offers new and noteworthy analyses. 
With the painstaking research of Hossein 
Modarressi Tabataba'i on Kharáj in Islamic law 
(London, 1983), this monograph ranks as a 
solid contribution to the literature of land 
ownership and distribution as viewed by the 
Islamic jurists 
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JORGEN BAEK SIMONSEN: Studies in the 
genesis and early development of the 
caliphal taxation system with special 
references to circumstances in 
the Arab Peninsula, Egypt and 
Palestine. 213 pp. Copenhagen: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1988. 


This book began life as the author’s Ph D. 
thesis at the University of Copenhagen. Its main 
achievement 1s to document the lack of con- 
nexion in substance, as distinct from the per- 
sistence of terminology, between the classical 
theory of Islamic taxation (as stated 1n works of 
figh and implied in Muslim historical tradition 
about the conquests), on the one hand, and the 
earlier practice (which he refers to as ' the early 
caliphal taxation system’), on the other. The 
main part of this documentation consists of a 
discussion (pp 79-131) of the evidence of the 
Egyptian and Palestinian papyrus material, par- 
ticularly with reference to the names and nature 
of the various taxes levied by the Arabs. In the 
course of this it 1s argued that it does not make 
sense to try to understand the taxes mentioned in 
the papyri m the light of the classical Islamic 
fiscal system For example, the tax sometimes 
called jizya in the Arabic versions of the papyri is 
not (as 1t should be in the classical theory) a 
fixed-rate cash sum levied on the heads of non- 
Muslims Much of the third part (pp 135-147) 
compares traditions about the conquest of Egypt 
to be found in the Muslim historical works with 
relevant material in the Chronicle of Bishop John 
of Niku Again the concern of the former to 
apply the classical Islamic fiscal theory to the 
conquest of Egypt 1s nicely brought out. On the 
evidence of the papyri and of the dates to which 
Muslim historical material on the conquests can 
plausibly be ascribed, Simonsen proposes that it 
was only around the beginning of the second 
Islamic century that there began to develop the 
classical fiscal system which replaced the early 
caliphal taxation system. 

In the first part of the book, the author 
demonstrates a lack of compatibility also 
between the classical Islamic theory on the one 
hand and the evidence of the Qur'an and certain 
other apparently early materials, such as the 
* Constitution of Medina’ and traditions about 
the Prophet's embassies to neighbouring 
powers, on the other He seems to be on less 
secure ground, however, when he attempts to 
reconstruct, on the basis of these materials, the 
nature of Medinese domination in Arabia in the 
lifetime of Muhammad and its connexion with 
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the rise and fall of trading centres. Simonsen 
indicates that Patricia Crone’s Meccan trade 
and the rise of Islam, Princeton and Oxford, 
1987 (see BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1989, 339) appeared 
too late for him to take into account, but he ts 
willing to admit on the strength of it that 
* perhaps the role of Mecca in the international 
caravan trade...has been overestimated '. He 
persists, nevertheless, ın portraying the conflict 
between Mecca and Medina as ‘essentially a 
conflict over which of the two caravan cities 
were (sic) to have the leading position in the 
trade, local and international. —' His frequent 
references to Medina as a ‘caravan city’ are 
perplexing. 

It 1s also asserted 1n several places that the 
system which we see in operation 1n the papyrus 
documents 1s an adaptation and development of 
that created by the Prophet as he brought 
Arabia under the domination of Medina I say 
‘asserted’ because this does not seem to be 
demonstrated or to be at all self evident. 
Although some of the terminology (notably 
Jizya) may be common to the papyri and to the 
Qur'an/sira material, ıt should not be simply 
assumed that the latter is earlier than the 
former, and there does not seem to me to be 
sufficient evidence upon which to argue that 
there ıs even a common fund of ideas about 
taxation or tribute, even less that there ıs a 
development from the one to the other. Valu- 
able as the papyn are as evidence for fiscal 
practices 1n Egypt and Palestine in the first two 
Islamic centuries, it seems questionable whether 
they allow us to reconstruct a ‘taxation 
system '. As Simonsen himself notes (p. 79), the 
papyri come from only two provinces (both of 
them formerly under Byzantine rule), they are 
spread out unevenly over a period of more than 
a century, and they contain significant dif- 
ferences in terms used: ‘each papyrus 1s a relic 
of a definite historical situation, and, thus, only 
to the extent where its original circumstances 
can be considered in the analysis, 15 1t possible to 
avoid those generalizations which violate the 
material ’. 

In spite of these reservations about the first 
part, the book is an important contribution to 
the hterature on the evolution of taxation in the 
early Islamic period Stmonsen's approach to 
the early development of Islam may reflect too 
readily the ideas of earher scholars in its 
insistence on the importance of politics and 
economics and the view that this somehow calls 
into question the ‘religious’ character of the 
movement which eventually became Islam. He 
is surely nght, however, in insisting that there 1s 
no simple continuity between the earliest period 
and ‘classical’ Islam as it came to exist in the 
third and fourth Islamic centuries and in reject- 
ing the tendency to read back later ideas and 
institutions into the first century. His view that 
the beginning of the second century was some 
sort of watershed, that it was then that the 
trends which eventually issued in the ‘ classical’ 
system began to emerge, is reasonable. He 1s 
concerned with taxation, but what he says 1s 
supported by research on the development of 
figh 1n general The chapters devoted to the 
analysis of the papyri material will provide a 
useful introduction to that matenal for 
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students, and the book, ın spite of some awk- 
wardness in its English, some misprints and 
misspellings, reads clearly enough 


G. R. HAWTING 


Issa BOULLATA: Trends and issues in 
contemporary Arab thought. 
(SUNY Series in Middle Eastern 
Studies.) xi, 219 pp. Albany, N.Y. 
State University of New York 
Press, 1990. $44.50. 


The major concern of the book under review 
is the crisis through which the Arab world is 
currently passing; a crisis which is primarily 
intellectual/ideological, but 1s compounded by 
various economic and social factors (social 
inequalities, continuing dependency on the 
West, suppressive governments and 
authoritarian social structures, Jack of popular 
participation in decision-making, etc) 
Scholarly emphasis has hitherto been on the 
purely political implications of the Islamic 
resurgence of the past two decades, and 
Boullata aims partially to redress the resulting 
imbalance. He places his subject matter 1n the 
context of the struggle between modernity and 
tradition m the Third World as a whole. Their 
shared dilemmas include continuing economic 
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governments to lean politically in the same 
direction as their economies) and the atmo- 
sphere in which intellectuals have to operate in 
those Third World countries where they are 
either co-opted or persecuted by their govern- 
ments. 

The main body of the work (chs. ii-v) consists 
of a survey of the thought of selected Arab 
intellectuals. In order to demonstrate the 
importance of the intellectuals' role in achieving 
social change, the author addresses the issue of 
the relationship between thought and society, 
concluding that a dialectical relationship exists 
which enables thought to contribute to change 
in certain circumstances. The key areas of 
debate are reflected in the chapter titles: ‘ The 
Arab heritage in contemporary Arab discourse’ 
(ch 1), ° The modern relevance of Islam and the 
Qur'an ’ (iii), * Dependency and cultural libera- 
tion’ (iv), ' Voices of Arab women’ (v), and 
‘The intellectual crisis and legitimacy’ (v1) 

Given the vastness of the subject matter, the 
treatment is necessarily selective, each chapter 
reviewing the thought of four or five influential 
thinkers. Considerations of space leave little 
scope for comment on specific regions of the 
Arab world, though Egypt, unsurprisingly, 5 
the most well-represented. While the range of 
intellectuals and works reviewed is impressive 
and demonstrates Boullata’s acquaintance with 
modern Arab thought, his approach is more 
effective ın some chapters than in others 
Although the author lays no claim to compre- 
hensiveness and professes the desire to avoid 
value judgements, this reviewer would have 
hked to see more of an analytical/evaluative/ 
comparative content. The chapters are loosely 
structured, with approximately four pages 
devoted to each thinker. The problems of this 
piecemeal approach are illustrated on p. 55, for 
example, where there is a confusingly brief 
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reference to a symposium held in 1984. The 
author leaves the reader in no doubt that it was 
an important event ('I believe that the 
symposium has successfully contributed to the 
clarification of the intellectual trends in the 
Arab world today") but says nothing of the 
substantive content of the papers presented, and 
merely gives a footnote reference to their 
published proceedings 

In one of the most effective chapters, 
° Dependency and cultural liberation’, a degree 
of coherence is provided by a common theme 
treated by thinkers who are sufficiently different 
in their approach to provide stimulation, but 
sufficiently close for meaningful comparison 
between them (a common language 1s provided 
by a background of social sciences and by the 
use of Marxist categories of thought to a greater 
or lesser extent). Each prescribes solutions to 
the current crisis. Most are agreed upon the 
need to dissociate from Western patterns of 
development and evolve an authentic internal 
pattern which reflects the cultural forms of the 
country or region concerned, and whose aim is 
not solely economic progress. The prevailing 
view is that dependency is as much a frame of 
mind as an economic fact The main area of 
disagreement is the role of Islam and the Arab/ 
Islamic heritage in the proposed development. 
The social scientists acknowledge the import- 
ance of Islam as the most potent element in a 
shared culture, and the most likely agent to 
release the energy necessary for the massive task 
of evolving a new, indigenous Arab develop- 
ment However, their recommendations on the 
role of the Arab/Islamic heritage differ con- 
siderably At one extreme the Egyptian econo- 
mist Jalàl Amin envisages the cultural heritage 
of Islam as vital to the Arabs' self-confidence 
and sense of identity, and something to be 
preserved intact. At the other extreme, the 
Moroccan sociologist and writer ‘Abd al-Kabir 
al-Khatibt calls for a radical break with the past 
(which however should nevertheless be fully 
understood and appreciated), a deconstruction 
of Arab culture and in particular the Islamic 
heritage, so that no part of it 1s considered 
sacred. 

* Voices of Arab women’ highlights the pos- 
sible shortcomings of the chosen format. The 
author acknowledges that women and women’s 
issues are marginal] to a regrettable extent in the 
context of Arab development and debate, and it 
is therefore unfortunate that this is the least 
substantial chapter of the book. The title of the 
chapter 1s well-chosen, since it hints at the 
absence of any more cohesive framework. Four 
extremely disparate thinkers are briefly 
viewed—an Islamic scholar (‘A’isha ‘Abd 
al-Rahman), an Islamic activist (Zaynab 
al-Ghazalt), and two Arab feminists—a Marxist 
(Nawal al-Sa‘dawi) and a sociologist (Fatima 
Mernissi). There is virtually no common ground 
for comparison between them, since their inter- 
ests and spheres of operation are so divergent. 
This area 1s one that has been amply dealt with 
elsewhere, and it is doubtful whether the chap- 
ter sheds any new iight on it. However, the 
author's desire to include a subject which 1s 
often neglected in the context of studies on the 
Arab world generally is an admirable one, and 
may serve a useful function in relation to those 
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who would not normally read a book on Arab 
women 

In this section on the modern relevance of 
Islam and the Qur'an, the author treats a selec- 
tion of five modern thinkers, one chosen as a 
representative of the Islamic resurgence (Sayyid 
Qutb), and the others all ‘liberals’ With the 
exception of Zaynab al-Ghazali, Sayyid Qutb ts 
the only Islamic activist, and the only popular 
figure, to be discussed ın the book The charac- 
teristics of Qutb’s thought that emerge set him 
off sharply from the rest dogmatism which 
often excludes rational debate, an ahistoric and 
monolithic view of the Islamic heritage, and a 
denial of pluralism. Indeed, while the other 
figures discussed are intellectuals, Qutb is ın 
some senses ant)-intellectual. 

The prevailing themes among the liberal 
thinkers are the inherent dynamism of the true 
Islamic religion, which was submerged when the 
religious scholars of the classical age arrogated 
interpretative authority to themselves, the dis- 
tinction (but not separation) between religious 
and worldly affairs, or between religious and 
political authority, an emphasis on rationality, 
the need for a spiritual and moral regeneration 
and a new ytthad to tackle today's problems, 
which includes the need for advance in the 
spheres of science and technology. One is struck 
by the awesomeness of the task of putting some 
of the lofty-sounding principles and aims (‘to 
rediscover the true spirit and essence of Islam in 
order to build a new Islamic civilisation’) into 
practice 

Mohammad Arkoun 1s 1n some respects the 
most radical and the most systematic thinker 
discussed He argues for a multidisciplinary 
approach which would integrate the traditional 
Islamic sciences with modern thought in the 
various areas of social sciences, history, 
anthropology, etc, in order to transcend the 
‘entrenched philological-historical approach’ 
For him, a new ytihad means a totally new 
conceptual approach, thinking what was 
previously unthinkable or unthought-of, such 
as textual criticism of the Uthmanic recension 
of the Qur’an. 

In the final chapter, ‘ The intellectual crisis 
and legitimacy ’, Boullata demonstrates how in 
spite of the apparent stability of most Arab 
regimes, dissatisfaction among the masses and 
disaffection among intellectuals 1s deep-seated 
and widespread An interesting documentation 
of the critique of the Islamic movement by two 
secularist thinkers (Fu’ad Zakariyya and Faraj 
Fuda) 1s followed by a brief summing up where 
a way out of the present Arab dilemma is 
suggested. It is seen as the duty of Arab intellec- 
tuals to take the lead 1n initiating a comprehen- 
sive revolution, achieving a rapprochement with 
the masses so that they can articulate an authen- 
tic ° organic’ ideological discourse. 

The author is not concerned with the practi- 
cal consideration of precisely how the intellec- 
tuals are to draw closer to the masses, but this 
was the very issue which for this reviewer 
repeatedly raised 1ts head throughout the book. 
At present it is the Islamic activists who are 
most successfully identifying themselves as the 
mouthpiece of ‘ the people’, for reasons which 
are amply expounded elsewhere. It is hard to 
envisage the process by which an intellectual 
élite could take over from a movement which in 
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many cases can be described as ' grassroots’, 
and compete with the eloquence of preachers 
who have a rich store of religious tradition upon 
which to draw. Some of the discussions 
included, for example in ch ii, are on an 
abstract philosophical level, and would be hard 
if not mpossible for even an educated Muslim 
to follow. Al-Khattbi may call for a deconstruc- 
tion of the Arab/Islamic heritage, but ıt is not 
easy to 1magine human development proceeding 
along such ruthlessly abstract lines The gulf 
that separates the Islamists from the intellec- 
tuals is no less formidable, it is not surprising to 
learn that Arkoun has had constantly to re- 
iterate his own faith in Islam, a need which he 
considers a waste of valuable time, 1n order not 
to be dismissed as an unbeliever by other 
Muslims Ultimately, notwithstanding Boul- 
lata's observations on the interaction between 
thought and society, the extent to which social 
scientists can even influence, let alone dictate, 
the people's attitude towards their own religious 
and cultural heritage, 15 questionable 

In conclusion, the book raises many interest- 
ing and often thought-provoking issues and 
indicates possible lines for future research 
Perhaps most importantly, Boullata has drawn 
attention to the increasing desire on the part of 
Arab intellectuals for open and rational debate, 
and their increasing reluctance to be co-opted or 
silenced by governments 


K ZEBIRI 


ALBERT ARAZI: La réalité et la fiction 
dans la poésie arabe ancienne. (Islam 
d'hier et d'aujourd'hui, 32.) 182 pp. 
Paris Maisonneuve & Larose, 1989. 


In recent years the study of classical Arabic 
poetry has undergone a profound transforma- 
ton Critics in both East and West have 
developed new approaches with the help of 
modern analytical techniques and discovered 
unexpected treasures. In the process, a growing 
number of traditional opinions on the poetry's 
character and artistic merits have had to be 
discarded 

Albert Arazi’s book marks a further signifi- 
cant step in this direction. Basing himself upon 
the pioneering works of scholars such as K Abu 
Deeb, A Hamori, J Monroe and M Zwettler, 
he addresses the concepts of Time and reality in 
pre-Islamic poetry. Arazı focuses upon the term 
layl (meaning ° night’ and hence also * Time’) 
and, with the help of the Hebrew University's 
Concordance of Ancient Arabic Poetry, pro- 
vides a detailed collocational study which is of 
both literary and lexicographical interest 

Layl appears ın the context of several promi- 
nent themes many of which have counter 
themes: the cold of the night figures in contrast 
to the extreme heat of the day, the hunger of the 
night traveller precedes the lavish hospitality 
that awaits him upon arrival at daybreak, etc 
In keeping with the dualist character of this 
poetry, layl itself has a double nature: ıt may be 
a source of danger and anguish or a source of 
consolation and protection Arazi shows, 
however, that underlying the various usages of 
layl is a profoundly pessimistic view of Tıme as 
the supreme master of the human condition 
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and, in particular, as the source of death He 
notes that the frequent binary expressions refer- 
ring to Time (e.g al-ayyam wa-'layàlt, ° the 
nights and the days’) are not merely rhetorical 
but convey a specific notion of Time as endlessly 
repetitive and cyclical. 

This ancient view is radically altered by the 
advent of Islam The Qur’4n describes Time as a 
rahma, an expression of divine mercy (p. 96); it 
has a purpose, a beginning and an end. Most 
importantly, man’s soul, destined for eternal 
punishment or reward, has the ability to outlast 
Time. Hence /ay/ evokes a new set of associa- 
tions asthe long, anguished nights of the pre- 
Islamic poet are superseded in Islamic times by 
the image of nights spent in pious devotion and 
communal prayer. In poetry, the change is 
tangible: ‘/a nuit courte du libertin', a counter- 
theme to the devotional nights of the faithful, 
emerges as a poetic topos only in Islamic times 
(p 100). 

It may be misleading, however, to conclude 
that the pre-Islamic view of Time ‘a amené 
l'homme de la Jahiliyya à une attitude passive et 
résignée ` (p. 93). As Arazi himself makes clear, 
the very core of the heroic ethos ritually 
celebrated by pre-Islamic poetry resides in 
defiance of death at the hand of Time. Despite 
the certainty of ultimate defeat, the hero 
upholds the values of generosity and courage 
and braves the ‘might journey’ of life The 
panegyric mode originates in this struggle with 
transience, as Arazi’s lucid discussion shows. 
His assertion that '/e duel homme vjs durée’ 
loses this existential dimension in ‘Abbasid 
poetry (p. 103) 1s all the more puzzling there- 
fore The confrontation between the sovereign 
and Time in the ‘Abbasid panegyric ıs more 
than a ° motif purement littératre’—it remains at 
the core of the poetic endeavour as shown by 
the structural function of the theme in 
numerous panegyric hymns by poets such as 
Abu Tammám and Mutanabbr. However, ın 
contrast to the pre-Islamic hero, the Muslim 
sovereign 1s not alone in the face of Time, he is 
portrayed as an instrument of divine will and in 
this capacity is empowered to subjugate the 
‘nights’ (al-layali). 

The second part of Arazi’s study addresses 
the question of realism in the celebrated animal 
descriptions of pre-Islamic poetry. This is 
certainly the most original and revealing part of 
the book as Arazi successfully challenges a 
number of received opinions He begins by 
pointing out that there 15 a widely held consen- 
sus developed both by Arab and European 
critics that pre-Islamic poetry 15 ‘realist’, its 
primary aesthetic aim supposedly being to con- 
vey an accurate and detailed image of desert 
environment. This view has on occasion led to 
negative conclusions on the poetry’s artistic 
merit. Von Grunebaum for instance felt that the 
pre-Islamic poet was unable to empathize with 
his subject despite his supposed quest for des- 
criptive detail and that he allowed himself to be 
distracted by lengthy similes and displays of 
linguistic virtuosity. 

Arazi proceeds to prove that pre-Islamic style 
aims at more than a simple reproduction of 
reality. Its peculiar descriptive techniques are 
there to stylize and idealize reality along 1mper- 
sonal and conventional lines designed to 
highlight the poetry’s ritualistic function The 
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extended simile, the use of metonomy and 
metaphor, the frequency of epithets and sub- 
stantified adjectives—in short, all the well- 
known stylistic and linguistic features of pre- 
Islamic poetry are shown to be subservient to 
this arm The extended simile, for instance, is 
not a haphazard digression but 'un filtre à 
travers lequel le poéte retient la quintessence de 
l'objet aprés l'avoir déformé’ (p 113) Similarly, 
the habit of referring to animals through colour 
nouns and other occasionally ambiguous 
epithets is evident of ‘ une tentative de masquer le 
réel' for the sake of emphasis and idealization 

(p. 131) 

"Further proof of the poets’ purposeful dislo- 
cation of reality are found in the ma àkhidh 
al-'ulamà' ‘ala "I-shu'aià', the flaws identified by 
later scholiasts in pre-Islamic poetry. For them, 
poetry had to be * un miroir fidèle de la 1éalité ' 
and any apparent deviance therefrom was liable 
to censure Arazi argues that the flaws noticed 
by the scholiasts are so numerous that they 
cannot but be deliberate and views them as 
poetic attempts to idealize reality by endowing 
it with ‘surreal’ features. An example is 
Tarafa’s comparison of his camel’s tail to 
eagles’ wings (p. 137). 

Arazi concludes his argument by showing 
that the peculiar traits of pre-Islamic animal 
descriptions are shared by similar descriptions 
in tenth-century Persian court poetry which was 
largely inspired by Arab models Both are 
equally impersonal and conventional and hence 
reflect ‘/a tentative des poétes de dégager sans 
cesse l'image idéale à travers une expression 
Stylisée" (p. 148). 

The book ends with an analysis of two whole 
qasida-type poems by Ka'b b Zuhair and Jiran 
al--Awd which go to illustrate two contrasting 
descriptive styles, one dynamic the other static. 
The dynamic style generates a sense of urgency 
and movement through quasi-narrative tech- 
niques whereas the static description aims at 
highlighting unchanging qualities which trans- 
form the object into an idealized absolute, as if 
to place it beyond the reach of Time. 

The discussion of these poems 15 particularly 
interesting m view of the ongoing debate on 
unity in Arabic poetry. The increasingly well- 
known devices which create such unity (repeti- 
tion of specific grammatical forms, lexical items, 
types of image, etc.) are all present and pointed 
out by Arazi Moreover, the static versus 
dynamic nature of the animal descriptions is 
already clearly anticipated ın the nasib of both 
poems. Evidence from these and other recent 
analyses strongly suggest that the unity of the 
Arabic gasida, both pre-Islamic and post- 
Islamic, can no longer be disputed. 

The book also contains a brief ‘ note limin- 
aire' on the recension of pre-Islamic poetry. 
Arazı shows that canonical anthologies such as 
the Mufaddaliyyat and the Asma'iyyát are not 
representative of the poetry as a whole but 
reflect the predelictions of their compilers. 
There are similar problems with the widely 
diffenng Diwán recensions undertaken by the 
early commentators In his remarks on thus 
topic Arazi does not address the related issue of 
the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry. 
However, his book makes an eloquent albeit 
indirect statement on this contentious issue. In 
transcending the ‘realist’ interpretation of this 
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poetry, Arazi has developed a new understand- 
ing of its peculiar stylistic qualities The poetry 
thereby emerges as the expression of a highly 
sophisticated aesthetic whose authenticity 
should no longer be subject to question This 
point alone 1s sufficient to indicate the 1mport- 
ance of Arazi’s excellent and thought-provok- 
ing study 
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PIERRE CACHIA: Popular | narrative 
ballads of modern Egypt. xvii, 
366 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1989. £40. 


This well-produced book (notwithstanding 
the faintness of print on one or two pages, at 
least in the reviewer's copy) 15 a pioneer study, 
in that ıt publishes hitherto unknown material 
in colloquial Egyptian Arabic (together with a 
facing English translation); it brings together 1n 
one place a quanitity of wntng by sundry 
authors in different languages (some by Pro- 
fessor Cachia himself) which has been pre- 
viously published almost entirely in scattered, 
sometimes inaccessible, journals and academic 
periodicals; and, lastly m that Cachia has 
attempted to outline tentatively, though clearly 
and effectively, a history of the evolution of 
‘popular hterature’ in Arabic from the early 
Islamic age down to the present day 

All this is an achievement that has taken 
Cachia many years to complete, and probably 
he alone was competent to tackle the task It has 
been carried out amidst a steady stream of 
studies on popular Arabic literature (particu- 
larly Egyptian), some of them edited conference 
papers, which have appeared ın Arabic, French, 
Italian and Enghsh The United States 1s where 
some important books on this subject have been 
published only recently, and two or three of 
these find a place in an Addenda on the last 
page of the book 

It 1s refreshing to read a work on Arabic 
popular literature where the subject matter 1s 
not restricted to the popular sira, which has 
preoccupied Orientalists for generations. For a 
fuller idea of adab sha‘bi, balladry and folk 
tales, too, have to be examined and considered 
The bibhography here includes a very compre- 
hensive list of publications in Arabic and 
Western languages which will furnish the 
student or general reader with a comprehensive 
background to the subject from every aspect. 
Oral folklore ts a little less extensively covered. 
One might add Dantela Perco’s introductory 
article, ‘ Le conte de tradition orale en Egypte’, 
in Actes des Rencontres de Carcasonne, brought 
together by Jean-Pierre Piniés (Garae/Hesiode, 
1988, 199—206), and, from a theoretical view- 
point, the article by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Salim 
Ayyüb, 'alTurath al-sha'bi al-marwi, hawla 
minhajiyyat jam'ihi wa-tasnifihv, a/-Majalla 
و‎ l'I-Thagáfa [Tums], no 15, 1988, 

The heart of the present book is ıts Part 2, 
* Anthology ' (pp. 102-323) Part 1 discusses the 
theme and the form of balladry, the ballad- 
mongers, transmission and composition, 
linguistic and literary characteristics, social 
values, and has as an appendix a musicologist's 
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description of three narrative ballads based on 
information furnished by Dr Virginia Marion 
from a paper which she presented to the Center 
for Studies in Musicology of Columbia Univer- 
sity ın 1976 

The ballads themselves range from simple 
tales about birds and animals, Islamic legends, 
Coptic lauds of the Virgin Mary and St. George, 
to a series on thwarted love, military insub- 
ordination, encounters with loose women and 
the crime passionel There are also ballads on 
contemporary and political events. Some of the 
examples have been recorded, others are frag- 
ments or extracted items from booklets or 
books. The earliest ballad transcribed, ‘An 
erotic tale’, 1s the twenty-third text ın Urbain 
Bouriant's Chansons populaires arabes (1893) 
Cachia’s presentation reminds one of certain of 
the volumes that appeared many years ago ın 
the ‘Oxford Library of African Literature’ 
series. Indeed, his book could have found a 
worthy place there since the ° African ' milieu of 
the ballads, the oasis in the Western Desert, the 
village or town on the Nile, is supplied in detail 
in the introductory chapters, and ıt emerges 
clearly from the content of several of the ballads 
themselves 

Cachia's system of transcription of colloquial 
Arabic texts is undoubtedly complex Some may 
find ıt off-putting Symbols are used which, he 
says, are as close as possible to those that are 
familiar to Arabists Once grasped, hts system 
would appear to be closer to, and more suitable 
for the expression of, the varied and musical 
diction of those who deliver the ballads, than 
say, the transliteration system (equally con- 
sistent) that was used by M I Hasan (and K G 
Prasse) in In-nas wil-malik, People and king 
Folk tales in Cairene colloquial Arabic (Copen- 
hagen, 1971). Reading the content, one is 
frequently made aware of the influence of ballad 
themes upon contemporary Egyptian novelists 
and short-story writers. Cachia does not over- 
look this point, though perhaps more examples 
could have been brought to notice and dis- 
cussed Students who read them should find the 
ballads collected here a fruitful source for com- 
parison of treatment 

As the author is a scholar of Classical Arabic 
who has read deeply in the masterpieces of its 
medieval literature, courtly and plebian, from 
al-Andalus to Iraq, this gives his comment an 
extra dimension Classical and ' popular' are 
continuously interrelated and special thanks are 
owed to him for supplying an outline of the 
development of * popular literature’ in the Arab 
East from the medieval period until recent times 
(chs 1 and ix ın particular). Here again, sira has 
been put into 1ts proper perspective We know a 
little more from sources of the later medieval 
period: Ibn al-Dawadari, al-Sakhawi and al- 
Suyüti are three scholars who refer to popular 
literature in various ways and with varying 
approval or distaste. The field is still wide open 
for research. In what language was this litera- 
ture rectted and narrated? Was ıt written down 
or sung as it was recited, and who were those 
that transmitted it? Were the masters of the art, 
Arabs, Jews, or from a variety of nationalities, 
sects or professions? Even the tantalizing items, 
catalogued by Ibn al-Nadim (p 10), some 140 
* story-books °’, do not really tell us about the 
true character of the genre or in what way we 
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are concerned with a genuinely * popular litera- 
ture’ Mohammed Ferd Ghazi in his ° La httér- 
ature d'imagination en arabe du ir/virr au v*/xr 
siécles' (Arabica, tv, 1957) 1s uncommitted on 
this issue To him, the anonymous works are the 
most remarkable, ‘le conteur populaire, comme 
de nos jours, intervenait dans une large mesure 
Il reproduisait, sans en faire connaitre les 
auteurs, comme le jongleur dans le monde 
mediéval d'Occident, des récits, des oeuvres 
romanesques, qui tous pouvaient avoir été aussi 
bien entendus que forges’ (p 170) He considers 
the intended audience varied and mixed, the 
court, the Iraqi bourgeoisie, the multi-racial 
ethnic groups. He poses the question as to why 
this literature disappeared. buried beneath the 
repressive hand of the theologian and the Jurist. 

He concludes (p. 173), ‘De méme le 
répertoire du conteur populaire (de l'adib, 
comme on l'appelle dans le sud tunisien ou dans 
le nord libyen), dedaigné jusqu'à ici, contient 
encore quelques “ romans” transmis oralement 
de génération en génération Jusqu'à nós Jours 
Nous avons là, on le voit, matiére à une étude 
plus ample.’ 

Cachia's study, together with his anthology, 
may not be the very work that Mohammed 
Ferd Ghazi had in mind But whoever writes it 
one day will need to consult this book on 
ballads, for within it are to be found keys that 
will help to unlock closed doors in the past 
history of Arabic literature. As Cachia puts it in 
his conclusion (p 95) ° Much wasteful antagon- 
ism will be averted if Arab intellectuals protec- 
tive of their literature come to appreciate that its 
popular sister 1$ not a rival or a threat to it 
Even more will be gained if scholars everywhere 
realize that no analysis of Arab perceptions and 
no assessment of Arab creativity is balanced or 
complete if based on consideration. of either 
literature on its own’ 


H. T. NORRIS 


BASILIO PAVON MALDONADO: Arte 


Toledano: islámico y mudéjar. 
Segunda edición aumentada. 


358 pp., 237 plates, map. Madrid: 
Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, Madrid, 1988. 


The book under review is based on the 
author's Ph.D. thesis which was supervised by 
Manuel Gómez-Moreno and Henn Terrasse It 
deals with the medieval Islamic and Mudejar 
arts of Toledo, and although the subject has 
been researched previously by Manuel Gómez- 
Moreno, Henri Terrasse and Leopoldo Torres- 
Balbas, it has not so far been dealt with 1n such 
detail. 4rte Toledano moreover includes several 
hitherto unreported buildings 

The author is concerned to define the term 
' Mudejar art’ which he says combines several 
different styles and characteristics, and offers 
the following definition. ° Mudejar art was pro- 
duced by artists who stayed and lived in the 
Christian territories after the reconquista’, 
adding that this art form is more evident and 
authentic in Toledo than anywhere else in Spain 
and furthermore, that 1t was born in this city. 

The book 1s divided into seven chapters 
Chapter 1 (pp. 19-29) deals with the historical 
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background, that 1s, the Visigothic kingdom 
which preceded the Arab conquest, when 
Toledo was known as Urbs Regia. In early 
Islamic ttmes 1t was called Madinat al-Mulük 
There were constant rebellions in the city until 
A.D 932, when it was subjugated by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman HI. It remained ın Muslim hands 
until it was reoccupied in AD 1085 by Alfonso 
VI. In Islamic times it was a considerable town, 
and the capital of a Muslim kingdom It also 
always had a large and influential Jewish com- 
munity, which played a significant role in not 
only the commercial but also the artistic and 
cultural life of the city. 

Toledo has preserved a number of Arabic 
inscriptions and these are discussed in chapter 
xx ' Arabic-Toledan inscriptions’, pp 31-37 
The majority are found on tombstones from 
two graveyards outside the town, the rest are on 
bricks preserved in the local museum The 
oldest epigraphical evidence 1s a capital from 
A.D 952-53 which was illustrated by Manuel 
Goméz-Moreno, in his Ars Hispaniae, III, 212 
Next in chronological order is a tombstone of 
A.D. 981 (p. 1.1.) The only Islamic building with 
an Arabic inscription in Toledo ıs, of course, the 
Bab Mardum, dated by the inscription itself to 
391 A.H /A D. 1000. 

The architecture is presented in two chapters: 
chapter iii deals with military architecture 
(pp. 39-49) and iv with other buildings, both 
religious and secular (pp. 51-113). Of the mili- 
tary building, the gateways of Puerto de Sol are 
an outstanding example of Toledan Mudejar art 
since they represent the whole range of arches 
used at the time (fig 5 and pl. X) Chapter iv 
opens with religious buildings: mosques, 
churches and synagogues The earliest and 
probably the best known among these 1s the 
mosque of Bab Mardum or, as it is known 
today, the Church of Christo de la Luze, which 
was erected on the orders of Ahmad b 
al-Hadidi in 391 A.H /A D 1000 Its architect was 
a certain Musa b. ‘Alt (fig 6, pl. XI). The author 
notes that the architect used Visigothic capitals 
and that the pround-plan recalls Byzantine 
buildings, and also of the Bü Fatata in 
Qayrawan, Tunisia. Perhaps more important, 
its ground-plan is identical to that of the 
mosque of Hajj Piyade at Balkh, in 
Afghanistan, which was probably built in the 
ninth or early tenth century A.D The author 
also describes the mosque in San Salvador 
(pls. XIV-XV), but unfortunately gives no date. 
Now the Church of San Sebastian, it dates from 
A.D. 1181 and has a north-south orientation 
rather than the usual east-west orientation of 
Christian churches (cf fig 7) 

The author then turns to Mozarabic churches 
(pp 58f). These were built by Chnistians in 
Islamic times and in the Islamic style. One of the 
most significant of these is the Church of Santa 
Maria de Melge (fig 9), but perhaps the most 
impressive is that of Santiago de la Arrabal 
(colour plate 7, fig 17), erected in A D. 1125 

The most remarkable buildings of this period 
are, however, the synagogues Apparently some 
ten were built in Toledo during the fourteenth 
century, but only two survive the Santa Maria 
de la Blanca, and Nuestra Senora del Transito 
The former is the earliest of the two, dated to 
A D. 1180 (col pl. 8, fig. 22, pl. XXXIX) Inside 
there 1s a beam with a Hebrew inscription and 
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also a capital with inscriptions in Hebrew and 
Arabic Such bilingual inscriptions also appear 
in the stucco decoration of the synagogue of el 
Transito which was built during the second half 
of the thirteenth century (pl. XL) Moreno 
attributed this building to a somewhat earlier 
date and considered that 1ts stucco decorations 
were added later, but Maldonado disagrees 
Whatever its date, this synagogue 1s certainly 
one of the most beautiful buildings in Toledo 
and its decoration reveals the strong impact of 
North African architecture 

Soon after Alfonso VI reconquered Madrid, 
a great many churches were built in the Mudeyar 
style which then spread all over Spain In 
Toledo the most important examples are San 
Nicolás and San Pedro There are also two 
important churches in the Mudejar style in 
Toledo province, in Ocaña and 5 
(col. pl. 9, pls XLIII-XLIV) 

With regard to secular architecture (pp 941 f ) 
the author deals with palaces and public baths. 
Arabic sources hardly mention palaces, but it 15 
well known that al-Ma'mun built that of 
Galana in the south-western part of the city, 
outside the walls, beyond the Alcantara bridge 
The author also mentions the Almunia Reale 
which had a large garden and a kiosk in the 
centre. Apparently it once had stained glass, 
polychrome windows which were inlaid with 
gold, and at the time of the reconquista Alfonso 
made it his residence. The building was partly 
destroyed when the Almoravids and again, 
later, the Almohads invaded the territory of 
Toledo Historical sources also refer to several 
public baths which, Maldonado suggests, must 
have been the forerunners of that of the 
Alhambra and other such ‘structures. in 
Granada Gómez Moreno identified one such 
bath, which 1s known as Yaix in Mozarab 
documents. There were also similar construc- 
tions 1n the Jewish quarters 

From the thirteenth century onwards palaces 
were built in the Mudejar style The only one 
dating from this time that still survives ts the 
Palace of Galana already mentioned (text 
pl 12, fig 37, pls LIV-LV). According to 
Balbas, this 1s an exceptional construction con- 
sidering that it ıs a non-urban building. The 
plan of the reception room 1s Byzantine, similar 
to that of the Mosque of Bab Mardum, and in 
this respect also resembles a palace 1n Cordova 
and another in Palermo. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centunes secular architecture intro- 
duced several new elements which drew on the 
earlier Andalusian palaces, and in the fifteenth 
century the influence of Gothic architecture 15 
also apparent. Thus we have, Maldonado 
writes, a ° Gothic-Mudeyar’ palace style By the 
fifteenth century the Islamic characteristics were 
gradually disappearing. Only woodcarvings and 
a few architectural elements in completely 
Islamic style survived into the seventeenth cen- 
tury 

There are two important palaces of the four- 
teenth century outside Toledo in Tordesillas, 
near the river Duero, while in Toledo itself we 
find the Palaces of Suero Tellez, and that of 
Don Pedro (fig 40). For the first half of the 
fifteenth century, the Palace of Fuensalida, built 
by Fuensalida, the first Count of Toledo, in 
1440 (fig 43), deserves a mention 

Chapters v-vii are devoted to architectural 
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decoration The first of these (pp 117-30) deals 
with Islamic monumental decoration, which the 
author divides into two groups that produced 
under the influence of early Islamic art as 
opposed to the later examples executed :n the 
Mudejar style The latter show the strong 
influence of Cordova, Madinat al-Zahra', and 
also of the Almoravid and Almohad archi- 
tecture of North Africa As outstanding 
examples Maldonado mentions the decoration 
of the Palaces of Tordesilas (figs 65-67, 
ps LXXXVII-XCI, XCIII-XCVI) and the 
synagogue of el Transito (fig 77, pl. XCVII- 
XCIX). Chapter vn deals with the naturalistic 
style of architectural decoration and notes that 
the earliest extant example includes the wall 
paintings of the Bab Mardum (fig 83), further 
such paintings decorate the walls of the Church 
of San Roman (fig. 82). The remaining natural- 
istic styles were all rendered in carved stucco, 
and decorate the walls of such buildings as the 
synagogue of e] Transito (figs. 84a, 89-90, 92— 
94), the Salon de Mesa (fig 98), the palace of 
Fuensalida (fig 99/a), and the Church of San 
Andrés (fig 99/b) 

The last two chapters deal with the figural 
decoration and its origin (ch vui, 209-28) and 
attempt to trace it through Madinat al-Zahra’, 
Cordova, the Fatimd period, back to the 
Umayyad period. The final chapter (229-80) 
discusses the application of figural decoration in 
Mudejar style The earhest examples, the author 
claims, are in Las Huelgas in Burgos which 
represent eagles and winged lions (text pl 18, 
figs 135-7) executed in stucco Similar repre- 
sentations plus human figures appear in the 
carved stuccoes of the palace of Suero Tellez 
in Toledo (figs 147-48), pls CLXXVII- 
CVXXXID. These all reveal strong Fatimid 
influence. 

There are two appendices, the first of which 
deals briefly with Mudejar painted panels 
(pp 281-3) The second 1s divided into three 
parts military, religious, and domestic architec- 
ture (pp 287-316) 

This monograph offers invaluable help to 
Islamic art historians, particularly those inter- 
ested in North African and Andalusian art and 
architecture. At the same time it will also be 
appreciated, if not by the casual tourist, by any 
serious visitor to this beautiful town who wishes 
to arrive well prepared and familiar with its 
history and topography. Although a few of the 
photographs are not well focused, 1n general, 
the book 15 lavishly illustrated and the drawings, 
etc , are, without exception, of high quality 
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ROBERT O. COLLINS. The waters of the 
Nile: hydropolitics and the Jonglei 
Canal 1900-88. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) xxu, 441 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990. 
£45. 


As impervious to criticism as the hardened 
land of the Upper Nile 1s to rain, Robert O 
Collins continues to write about the Southern 
Sudan in his own colourful narrative style 
Despite its subtitle, his latest ts ın fact largely a 
° hydropolitical' gloss on the modern history of 
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the Nile Valley, especially the Sudan; the 
Jonglei Canal occupies only a small (but par- 
ticularly interesting) part of the book. Early 
chapters (‘The Nile’, 1-25; ‘European 
imperialism and the Nile’, 26-65, ‘ The Sudd ', 
66-102, and even ' British on the Nile’, 103-44) 
are impressionistic, only lightly footnoted, and 
reminiscent of Alan Moorehead—with both the 
virtues and faults of the genre, including unsub- 
stantiated generalization; here especially, closer 
editing would have avoided errors of fact, gram- 
mar, spelling, and typography Chapters v-x 
(pp. 145-386) cover more precisely successive 
water-storage schemes, international negoti- 
ations, and national political debates between 
the 1920s and the present day Excellent charts 
illustrate the text and help to explain the inevit- 
able mass of statistics Vast Nile projects are 
seen to have taken on lives of their own, as 
politicians and engineers were carried away by 
the enormity of their own power and its conse- 
quences. An attitude pervasive in nmeteenth- 
century engineers can still be discerned in the 
1970s Sudanese: Abel Alier, as president of the 
Southern Region, defended the Jongle: Canal 
thus. ‘ If we have to drive our people to paradise 
with sticks, we will do so for their own good’ 
(p 369). He, the Compagnie de Constructions 
Internationales, Cairene and Khartoum politi- 
cians, and others reckoned without the Sudan 
People's Liberation Movement: the ability of a 
few engineers to change the face of a continent 
is matched by that of a few guerrillas The 
Jonglei Canal is today unfinished, a barrier to 
animal migration, engulfed ın a civil war which 
itself has much to do with. unequal develop- 
ment The waters of the Nile describes with 
obvious relish the lands and plans, dams and 
personalities of a highly technical subject, and 
makes 1t accessible to the general reader. 
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Ma’an ABU Nowak: The history of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Vol. I. The creation and development 
of Transjordan: 1920-29. (St. 
Antonys Middle East Mono- 
graphs, no. 21.) [xu], 313 pp. 
Oxford: Ithaca Press, for St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, 1989. 
£24. 


The work under review is the published ver- 
sion of the author's doctoral thesis which was 
submitted to St. Antony's College, Oxford, in 
1987 Except for the illustrations, the preface 
and the acknowledgements, it appears not to 
have been revised, rewritten or edited in any 
way for publication. As a treatment of the 
political, economic, social and legal history of 
Transjordan from 1920 until 1929 it pays par- 
ticular attention to the Anglo-Transjordanian 
relationship, and the competition between 
Abdallah bin Al-Husayn and the British 
administration ın Palestine and its representa- 
tives in Amman for control of the Emirate of 
Transjordan. 

What ıs valuable in this study ıs Abu Nowar’s 
explanation of the role of tribal and family ties 
in Transjordanian politics and social life and the 
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way in which a Transjordanian identity began 
to develop during the 1920s. Useful information 
can also be found about the economic history of 
Transjordan and the controversial role of St. 
John Philby as Chief British Representative in 
Amman from 1922 to 1924 

The study 1s, however, seriously flawed by 
its tendentiousness and lack of objectivity 
The images of Abdullah and the Bnitish are 
too one-sided and simplistic to be of real 
scholarly value. Once the author’s sympathies, 
which may be described as uncritical partiality 
for the Hashrmites, become clear, his analysis of 
the Anglo-Transjordanian relationship cannot 
but be predictable. Abdallah always receives 
favourable treatment and 1s described through- 
Out as a wise, generous, far-seeing leader, much 
loved by the people of Transjordan. When 
British officials show sympathy for Abdallah, 
they receive a favourable mention; British offi- 
cials who criticize or oppose him, are viewed 
with disdain. The language used to characterize 
this world of heroes and villians is often overly 
dramatic or excessively sentimental 

Rather than explain the domestic, foreign 
and economuc pressures which shaped British 
policy towards Transjordan during the 1920s, 
Abu Nowar prefers to pass moral judgement on 
the British and Arab officials whose deeds 
he interprets as hostile to the interests of 
Transjordan. The actions of the High Commis- 
sioner Sir Herbert Samuel, for example, are 
explained as subordinating ‘the real British 
interest '—which 1s never defined—to ‘Zionist 
motives’ (p 61). Samuel and his Chief Secretary 
Wyndham Deedes were certainly sympathetic 
to Zionism Yet, to characterize their approach, 
and that of many other British officials in 
London and the Middle East, to Transjordan in 
these terms alone seriously misrepresents much 
of British. policy towards that country during 
the 1920s Samuel and ‘the pro-Zionists in the 
C.O and the F.O.’ (p. 145)—not to mention 
Abdallah himself—were far more complex and 
interesting figures than the one-dimensional 
portraits suggested by this study. By failing to 
explain the pressures at work on Sir Herbert 
Samuel, his successor Lord Plumer, or on 
Lt.-Colonel C. H. F. Cox, the Chief British 
Representative in Transjordan from 1924 to 
1939, Abu Nowar's study adds little to our 
understanding of the complex development of 
British policy towards Transjordan in this 
decade. 7 

The book has also been poorly edited and 15 
marred by a great number of typographical 
errors, which could have been corrected, while 
in at least one chapter the grammatical errors of 
the original thesis are reproduced exactly as 
they stood Responsibility for these deficiencies 
must he as much with Ithaca Press and the 
editors of St.  Antony's Middle East 
Monographs as with the author 
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DENNIS TULLY: Culture and context in 
Sudan: the process of market 
incorporation in Dar Masalit. 
(SUNY Series in Middle Eastern 
Studies.) xiii, 306 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
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State University of New York 
Press, 1988. £18.95, $57.50. 


This economic ethnography, based on field- 
work conducted in 1978-79, analyses the forms 
and degrees of market incorporation in rural 
Dar Masalit, one of Sudan’s westernmost 
regions. In six chapters, Tully analyses the pro- 
ductive and exchange activities as well as the 
relations of production in the rural part of the 
dar He presents these data ‘ın context the 
theoretical context of the debate about world 
systems and local processes (ch. i), the eco- 
logical context of the Sahel region (beginning of 
ch. 11), and the wider economic context (last part 
of ch 1n). 

The most original and invaluable part of this 
study 1s its detailed economic analysis of two 
Masalit villages south of El Geneina. For two 
years, Tully collected data on the domestic, 
agricultural, craft and trade activities of the 
villagers (men, women and children), and he 
travelled to southern Darfur and the eastern 
Sudan to interview some of the villagers who 
had migrated in search of work Thus he gives 
us not only a comprehensible picture of local 
economic life, but has also created an invaluable 
base-line for future research; this is already 
significant, for since Tully’s field-work, the area 
has been racked by drought, has grown increas- 
ingly lawless as a result of the civil wars both in 
Chad and Sudan, and has been the recipient of 
substantial drought and refugee relief 

Tully deserves praise both for doing excellent 
field-work 1n difficult circumstances and for the 
extensive and sophisticated use of quantitative 
methods The latter make his data comparable 
to national trends and to the results of agri- 
cultural economic studies of other parts of 
Africa. The author does not always, however, 
clearly explain how weak some of the basic 
figures are, as in the case of the population 
estimate of 1923, which 15 used to measure 
population growth in 1923-55 

The processes of market incorporation which 
Tully documents are five’ the production of 
crops for export, purchases of imported foods, 
the development of élites with capital, labour 
migration, and urbanization. Least successful 1s 
this study’s analysis of the relations between 
rural Dar Masalit (the villages) and the politi- 
cal, commercial and  foreign-aid related 
representatives of the national bourgeoisie in 
Dar Masalit’s towns, ın particular El Geneina 
and Foro Buranga. These relations have been 
significant ever since the beginning of the 
colonial period and have become even more so 
in the Nimeiri years and after. If big traders and 
men with national political influence did not 
have direct relations with the villages Tully 
studied, they certainly had an enormous impact 
on the political, economic and cultural context 
of these villages, whether one focuses on price 
control and manipulation, the facilitation of 
migration for chents, the beginnings of land 
purchases near the towns, or the definition of 
standards of female decency, the role of this 
bourgeoisie has been and 1s crucial. Tully is 
aware of its existence and refers to it, but 1t ts 
not a serious part of his study of context He 
even dismisses its importance: ‘the key to the 
class structure of Dar Masalit is not likely to be 
found there’ (p. 245). 
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In contrast to the dissertation version of this 
study, the notes and bibliography of this book 
have been reduced to less than 1s desirable, 
probably as a result of pressure by the 
publisher. There is, for example, no discussion 
of the primary sources used, and the reader 1s 
not informed of the relatrve gap in primary 
written sources for the period 1922~55 which 
seriously hampers the analysis of economic pro- 
cesses in those years The bibliography, 
moreover, includes only five references to works 
published in 1985 and none to later studies In 
particular the neglect of the published work of 
the anthropologist Jay O’Brien, who studied 
agricultural labour in its local and national 
contexts 15 surprising and regrettable 

There روز‎ however, no doubt that Tully has 
written an impressive book, based on extensive 
field-work, a sophisticated methodology, and 
careful analysis This study will be an important 
reference for researchers and policy-makers 
both inside and outside the scope of Sudanese 
Studies. 
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RITA GIACOMAN: Life and health 
ın three Palestinian villages. 
(Jerusalem Studies Series, no. 14.) 
[vii], 187 pp. London and Atlantic 
Highlands: Ithaca Press, 1988. 


Rita Giacoman’s book, Life and health in 
three Palestinian villages, 1s chiefly important 
for providing information on a neglected and 
little known subject the health of Palestinians 
under occupation As she points out, there 1s a 
paucity of this kind of data, not least because 
the Israeli occupying authorities do not make 
statistics relating to Palestinians, such as they 
are, easily available. Hence, field research of the 
type which this book reports 1s the only alterna- 
tive. Ill-health and poor medical services have 
conventionally been ascribed to the effects of 
miltary occupation on civilians, although 
strenuously denied by Israel in the case of 
Palestinians. 

The book uses the findings from a survey 
carried out by the author among the women 
and pre-school children of three villages in the 
Ramallah district of the occupied West Bank to 
address this argument. The study relied on a 
questionnaire and structured interview method 
among a sample of women of child-bearing age 
in order to draw up a health status profile In 
addition, children aged less than three were 
clinically examined for nutritional status and 
evidence of parasitic infestation The results 
showed a rural community of poorly educated 
women, whose ill-health, mainly from infectious 
disease, was significantly 1f unsurprisingly cor- 
related with poverty. Nearly half the children 
were malnourished and a third were infested 
with intestinal worms. Infant mortality was very 
high at 91 per [000 Itve births, not untypical of 
many Third World communities But by far the 
most disturbing finding was the health differ- 
ence between girls and boys. Girls were worse 
off in all health parameters, more malnourished, 
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more infected, with a’ higher infant mortality, 
thus reversing the known biological trend 
towards greater mortality and susceptibility to 
infection among boys. 

The author challenges the view that such 
findings can all be blamed on the effects of 
occupation Her central thesis is the well-known 
anthropological view that health status 1s 
directly linked to the socio-economic milieu in 
all its aspects In the Palestinian case, this must 
take account of gender and class differences. 
The failure of the bio-medical approach to 
health care for such communities, with its 
emphasis on individual disease and medical 
technology, is attributable to its inability to 
address the sociological context. Equally limited 
has been the colonization argument which 
places prime emphasis on the role of occupation 
as a determinant of ill health and poor medical 
services. In fact, she argues, some health 
parameters have actually improved under 
Israeli occupation, almost certainly because of 
the effects of increased family income from 
work opportunities in Israel. Nevetheless, these 
can only be short-term gains attained at a very 
high national and long-term personal cost In 
any event, this argument does not resolve the 
basic causes of ill-health within Palestinian 
society which, though undoubtedly exacerbated 
by military occupation, do not derive solely 
from ıt. 

It is a great pity that, having presented 
uncommon and convincing evidence for the 
health inequality between males and females, 
the author shies away from developing this 
theme further. If her argument is that national 
liberation alone will not improve health since it 
will not address the underlying gender 
inequality, then it deserves more space and 
attention than she gives ıt. Much of the book is 
taken up with going over well-known ground 
extensively discussed ın the works of Western 
medical sociologists of the last half century, but 
what would have been the really original contri- 
bution of Giacoman's study, namely, an 
analysis of the causes and solutions of female 
inequality in rural Palestinian society, 1s miss- 
ing. This problem, it seems to me, 1s crucially at 
the heart of any attempt at improving health 
status for Palestinian and other peasant com- 
munities. For, as 15 well known, it is women who 
determine the health of the family, and raising 
their status and authority 1s the key to improv- 
ing the health of their children and, by exten- 
sion, of society itself. A discussion of this issue 
should have included the role of Islamic dogma 
and custom within peasant social roles. It 
should also have addressed the question of 
population identity under colonialism and the 
need to cling to apparently retrogressive 
cultural] attitudes as expressions of resistance to 
occupation. For this reason alone, the effective- 
ness of programmes of health and social educa- 
tion could well be limited Had such topics been 
included, the book might well have a much 
wider appeal. Its readership could then also 
have included all those groups and individuals 
who need to know and understand more about 
the plight of the Palestinians. 


GHADA KARMI 
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JEFFREY HEATH: From code-switching 
to borrowing: a case study of 
Moroccan Arabic. (Library of 
Arabic Linguistics, monograph 
no. 9.) xvi, 330 pp. London and 
New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national, 1989 [pub. 1990]. £55. 


Borrowing, or adapting lexical items from 
one language into another, and code-switching, 
the mixing of two or more different languages in 
discourse, have preoccupied sociolinguists for 
more than two decades The majority of studies 
dealing with code-switching have tended to con- 
centrate on linguistic and extra-linguistic fac- 
tors triggering or constraining switching. These 
studies, moreover, have often made clear-cut 
distinctions between borrowing and code- 
switching. In the present monograph Professor 
Heath blazes a new trail. He ıs generally in 
agreement that borrowing usually implies the 
phonological and morphological integration of 
a lexical item from one language into another, 
and that code-switching is ‘a pattern of textual 
segments’ in two different languages ‘ often at 
phrasal or clausal boundaries’ (p. 23). He feels, 
however, that such categorization ' 15 not com- 
pletely satisfactory’, since there is often con- 
flicting evidence where a single lexical item may 
not be borrowed but code-switched. Heath also 
views code-switching as ‘ an avenue’ to borrow- 
ing, ‘the gradual integration of . lexical 
materials” (p. 23), in this case from Classical 
Arabic (CA) and some European languages, 
mainly French and Spanish, into the sound 
system of Moroccan Colloquial Arabic (MCA). 
(The MCA data in this work were collected 
predominantly in the Fez/Meknes area.) 

At the outset the author gives a brief account 
of the historical and sociolinguistic background 
to his study before providing a sketch of the 
phonology and morphology of MCA In 
another chapter, entitled ‘code-switching °’, he 
discusses code-switching patterns and their rela- 
tionship to borrowing. In chs. v and vi, which 
are by far the most substantial sections of the 
book, the author describes at length the various 
adaptations of CA and European borrowings 
respectively He then goes on to point out 
borrowings 1n two special registers of MCA, 
namely, the MCA of broadcasts and other 
formal situations, and ‘foreigner talk’? MCA 
which some Moroccans, especially domestics, 
use when talking to Europeans (ch. vii). This ts 
followed by a brief survey of the borrowings ın 
the Arabic dialect of Tetouan (North Morocco) 
and Algerian Arabic (ch. 1x). In the concluding 
chapter (ch. xi), Heath contrasts borrowing and 
code-switching with pidgins and creoles. The 
appendices (A-C) include a large number of 
items which have been borrowed from CA and 
European languages, together with notes 
explaining their source of origin, meaning and 
examples of their occurrence in MCA. 

Heath addresses himself to Arabists inter- 
ested m Moroccan Arabic or other Arabic 
dialects, as well as to scholars concerned with 
language mixing generally. It is interesting to 
note that he refers to the mixing of CA and 
MCA as code-switching also, rather than style- 
shifting, as is the general tendency in socio- 
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linguistic studies dealing with two varieties of a 
language. As far as this reviewer 15 concerned, 
the author 1s to be commended for taking this 
step, since CA to many Arabic dialect speakers 
in different parts of the Arab world is a 
superposed speech variety differing consider- 
ably from the local dialects 

MCA, like other North African Arabic 
dialects, has two sets of vowels which Heath 
calls ‘short’ and ' full’, as opposed to short and 
long vowels in CA and Eastern Arabic dialects. 
The long and short vowels of CA frequently 
merge in MCA ‘as full vowels’ (p. 42). CA 
forms of the patterns CvCvC, C?CvC, CvC?C 
and CvyCyC are all adapted into MCA as 
CvCvC Heath cites as examples CA ‘alam 
‘flag ’ and ‘alam ‘ world’, both being realized as 
‘alam m MCA. Similarly, CA Pa@ar ‘ monu- 
ment’ and 22887 * monuments ' become Patar in 
MCA with no distinctions between the short 
and long vowels of the donor CA forms 
(pp 42-3) 

In the passive participle of the CA pattern 
maCCuC, the ‘characteristic’ CA vowel @ 1s 
realized as a full vowel u in MCA. This seems to 
be a more accurate rendering than the long 
vowel transcribed in earlier French studies of 
MCA (see, for example, L' Arabe dialectal 
marocam by L. Brunot and M. Bendaoud, 
Rabat, 1940; Cours gradué d'arabe marocain by 
M-T  Buret, Casablanca, 1949; Lexique 
marocain-francais by D. Ferré, Casablanca, 
n.d; and Esquisse grammaticale de l'arabe 
maghrébin by Ph. Margais, Paris, 1977). 

In its treatment of European phonemes, 
where, for example, French/Spanish o becomes 
u, French é and eu become 1, p is frequently 
realized as b and @ as i, MCA resembles some 
non-North African Arabic dialects, like 
Egyptian: and Syro-Lebanese, placing this 
dialect in a wider Arabic Sprachbund 

As far as MCA/French code-switching is 
concerned, some of Heath’s data seem to con- 
flict with the findings of Abdelali Bentahila and 
Eirlys E. Davies in their article on Moroccan 
Arabic/French code-switching (‘The syntax of 
Arabic-French code-switching’, Lingua, 59, 
1983, 301-30). This article in fact ıs not men- 
tioned in the bibliography of the work under 
review. Heath says, for example, that the MCA 
indefinite noun phrase wahad ‘ one’ 1s normally 
followed by a defined Arabic noun phrase, thus, 
wahad I-bant ‘a girl’. Where an indefinite 
French noun phrase occurs, as im un professeur 
marocam, wahad is omitted (p 34). Bentahila 
and Davies, however, have found that wahad 
can occur with either a French definite or indefi- 
nite noun phrase, and cite the following 
examples, 

wahad le liquide ‘a liquid’ 
wahad une cousine ' a cousin’ (p. 317) 

According to Heath ‘code-switching with a 
Fr. verb phrase inserted into an otherwise MCA 
utterance frame 1s uncommon That 1s, sen- 
tences like 4/ m'a donné dak s-sarut dyal-u “ he 
gave me that key of his" are not often heard 
and are looked upon dimly by informants when 
I try them out’ (p. 38). Bentahila and Davies, 
on the other hand, cite a similar example, J'ai vu 
un ancien tilmid djali * Y saw an old student of 
mine’ which they say is ' perfectly acceptable’ 
(p. 319). 

From code-switching to borrowing 1s an excel- 
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lent work whose author seems to have absorbed 
not only the dialect he set out to study, but also 
the culture which produced it, and he has been 
able to convey these to his readers Up until 
now works in English on North African dialects 
have been rare when compared to the vast 
corpus of publications on the subject 1n French 

This book,*therefore, 1s most welcome because 
it deals competently and fairly comprehensively 
with a dialect area barely documented in 
English Perhaps the only shortcoming of the 
work are the omisstons from the bibhography 

Apart from the works mentioned above (1.e. 
those by Brunot and Bendaoud, Buret, Ferré, 
Marcais and Bentahila and Davies) there are a 
number of unpublished Ph.D theses written in 
France under the expert guidance of Professor 
André Martinet, at the University of Paris V, 
notably L’Arabe marocain conceptuel by 
A. Youssy (1977) and Parler d'Oujda by 
S Elbaz (1980). There are also several Ph D. 
theses which were written in the UK. I should 
like to single out in this connexion Attitudinal 
aspects of Arabic-French bilingualism im 
Morocco by A. Bentahila, Bangor, 1981; A 
sociolingustic study of the use of Arabic -and 
French in Algiers by Z. Chebchoub, Edinburgh, 
1986; An Analysis of French~Arabic code-swiich- 
ing in Algiers by S Keddad, London, 1986. 
Better communication across the Atlantic and 
between linguists wnting in English and in 
French would not only make the task of 
scholars like Professor Heath easier, but would 
also further the course of Arabic linguistics 
generally. 


FARIDA ABU-HAIDAR 


JAMIL M. ABUN-NASR: 4 history of the 
Maghrib in the Islamic period. xvi, 
455 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987. £40, 
$59.50 (paper £15, $24.95). 


Ten years after the ending of the Algerian war 
of independence, the first and second editions of 
Abun-Nasr's A history of the Maghiib in the 
early seventies marked the emergence of North 
African history as a subject of more than 
colonial concern. It did so by writing for the 
English-language public, with none of the 
inhibitions regarding the colonial period which 
prevented the completion of the second edition 
of Julhen's Histoire de l'Afiique du Nord Out- 
side the French colonial tradition, moreover, it 
included Libya within the region, to produce 
what was in fact the only modern history of 
North Africa in any language. At the same time 
it clearly reflected the state of the literature— 
monographs, old and new, dealing patchily with 
periods and places under the general rubric of 
Barbary, Islam and France, to translate the title 
of Guernier's highly polemical work With no 
axe of its own to grind, it plotted this available 
information upon a grid of dynasties and 
countries, dividing the subject up into formal 
units which broke down the history of North 
Afnca into the histones of its components 
Little wonder, perhaps, if its readers fell back 
upon the old chchés of imperialism and 
nationalism 
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A history of the Maghrib in the Islamic period 
ıs in fact a third edition of Abun-Nasr's work, 
shorn of the classical period to make way for an 
expanded version of the remainder. Appearing 
in the late eighties, it well reflects the growth in 
North African historical scholarship over the 
past twenty years, and 1s in consequence a much 
more solid and substantial work Greater length 
ıs matched by greater evenness as the more 
neglected areas of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centurtes, for example, attract more 
attention, while the author himself steps 
forward in a new introduction which sets out to 
explain some of the more enduring features of 
North African society under Islam. The infor- 
mation nevertheless remains plotted on the 
same grid as before, and the same difficulties 
arise with its appreciation For the history of 
North Africa as distinct from its parts, the 
reader will still have to work very hard to draw 
his own conclusions. Could we ask of the 
author, when a fourth edition is eventually 
contemplated, that he should seize the oppor- 
tunity of his ‘Epilogue the Maghrib after 
independence’, to provide us with a true con- 
clusion, not a brief summary of recent history, 
in which we can better appreciate the results of 
thirteen hundred years from an original, mdi- 
vidual point of view? So much of the work has 
been done here, that we might well look forward 
ie num a bold statement of the view from the 

S. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


ULRICH REBSTOCK, RAINER OSSWALD 
and A. WULD  'ABDALQADIR: 
Katalog der arabischen Handschrif- 
ten in Mauretanien. (Beiruter Texte 
und Studien, Bd. 30.) xii, 160 pp. 
Beirut: In Kommission bie Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden-Stutt- 
gart, 1988. 


This well-printed short catalogue 1s 1n some 
respects a pendant to Rainer Osswald's Die 
Handelsstadte der Westsahara (Berhn, 1986, 
reviewed in BSOAS, 11, 2, 1988, 338). Here are 
presented, with details of author, title, content, 
owner, copyist, number of pages or folios, num- 
ber of lines per folio, condition of the manu- 
script and detail as to 1ts calligraphy, a total of 
one hundred manuscripts out of a grand total of 
2,239 that have been microfilmed in Mauritania 
by the joint efforts of the Institut Mauritanien de 
Recherche Scientifique (IMRS) and the Deut- 
sche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) 

This 1s a crucial project. It stems from the 
work on the pioneering catalogue that was 
undertaken by al-Mukhtar b. Hamidun and A 
Heymowski (Nouakchott and Stockholm, 
1956-6). To avoid confusion it should be made 
clear that the lists of manuscripts furnished here 
are distinct from those that are being published 
at infrequent intervals elsewhere, for example in 
the Mauritanian journal, El- Wasit published ın 
Nouakchott and edited by Abdel Wedoud Ould 
Cheikh The latter has also published an article, 
* Rohkatalog der arabischen Handschriften in 
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Mauretanien ’ (Islam et Sociétés au Sud du 
Sahara [Paris], no 1, 1987, 109-113), which 
draws attention to the marked differences 
between the Catalogue provisoire of Hamidun 
and Heymowski (op cit.) and what he refers to 
as the Rohkatalog of Ulrich Rebstock (658 pp ), 
which was published in Tübingen in 1985 The 
latter lists all 2,239 manuscripts. Hence, for 
those who merely want a list of titles, the 
Rohkatalog is far more useful than the publica- 
tion reviewed here. Unfortunately, it contains 
typing errors that are in places misleading, 
whereas the present catalogue, the first volume 
of what is clearly to be a series, 1s excellently 
presented, 1n both German and Arabic 

A partial idea of the wealth of Mauritanian 
scholarship can be obtained from this volume 
MS 56 is a copy of a work by Ahmed Baba al- 
Tinbukti entitled, al-Minah al-hamida fi sharh 
al-farida it’s-Suyati (pp 801-11), prefaced by a 
foreword that provides a biography and a list of 
muracles attributed to the Egyptian scholar 
Ould Cheikh’s article (pp 111-12) lists some 
nine books by Ahmad Baba in the collection as 
a whole. Other authors mentioned by him 
include Shaykh Sidi ’l-Mukhtar al-Kunti, al- 
Hajy ‘Umar al-Füti, and ‘Uthman Dan Fodio. 
This Beirut publication therefore gives only a 
limited view of the variety of Arabic documents 
involved An introduction, perhaps ın Arabic, 
on the lines of Ould Cheikh’s article would have 
helped to give the reader a better idea of 
Mauritania’s heritage of Arabic works, some 
by Moorish üttérateurs (particularly from 
Shingit (Chinguett), Tishit, Wadan and 
Walata), others by Maghribi and Mashrigi men 
of learning, poets and jurists The collection 1s 
valuable for students of the Tyaniyya and the 
Hamálhyya The oldest manuscript so far dıs- 
covered in Mauritamia is the Tashih al-wuyith wa 
'-nazá'w min Kitab Allah by Abu Hilal 
al-' Askari, a work of fafsir. Ancient though the 
manuscript in the Ahl Habat collections 
appears to be, the authors here (pp 24—5), are 
hightly suspicious of its antiquity and even its 
precise authorship. 

Particularly interesting ın this volume are 
details furnished about the Kunndsh collection 
of manuscripts (MSS 11, 14, 15, 40, 52, 53, 63, 
66/1, 70, 78, 79) which are a unique source for 
information on Moorish legal cases, nawdzil, 
and rules regarding payment of tribute MS 15 
would appear to be accompanied by a medical 
text of three folios written in ancient Berber, or 
perhaps a variant of the Qalfatiri, Yasini or 
Yunani cryptic alphabets of the Hodh (al- 
Hawd) (see David Dalby, Africa and the written 
word, Paris, 1986, 13). The authors remark 
° Vor Beginn der Handschrift drei lose Blatter, 
die anscheinend zu einem medizinischen. Text 
gehoren Am oberen Rand der ersten beiden 
Blatter ist dem arabischen Alphabet ein 
Alphabet zugeordnet, das dem Schnfttyp der 
Tuareg, dem Tiffinag, ahnelt.” The copy 
appears to date from 1651, the period in ques- 
tion antedating the ‘ Arab-Berber ' war of Shur- 
bubba What date are these folios and do they 
furnish a clue to Znaga script? These are some 
of the questions raised by this material which 
await the attention of scholars 

This catalogue ıs a valuable publication, but 
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it will be some time before all 2,239 manuscripts 
are described. Meanwhile, the Rohkatalog 
though provisoire, 1s essential for specialists 


H T. NORRIS 


CARTER VAUGHN FINDLEY: Ottoman 
civil officialdom: a social history. 
xxiv, 399 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1989. 
$55. 


The present volume 15 not, as perhaps might 
be (mis)understood from the title, a comprehen- 
sive social history of what the Ottomans termed 
“the scribal institution’ from beginning to end 
Instead, the author makes it clear that he 1s 
studying only ‘the transformation, during the 
Ottoman Emprre's reform era (1789-1922), of 
the branch of the “‘ ruling class " known histori- 
cally as the scribal service (kalemiye) into a new 
form known after the 1830s as civil officialdom 
(mulkiye)’, (p 6). 

This, it could be argued, 1s still promising too 
much. In spite of the fact that.the term 
' mulkiye’ in its Ottoman usage became increas- 
ingly associated with service in the provinces 
(evidence for which can be dated back to the 
late 1830s, see Findley’s own remarks on p 75), 
there ıs very little in Findley's book on the 
provincial side of Ottoman civil officialdom in 
the reform period The vilayet legislation of 
1864 onward and its role in making Ottoman 
provincial administration become ' thoroughly 
identified with the scribal service ' and ' charac- 
teristically a civil function’ (p. 107) by the late 
(D nineteenth century, remain outside the dis- 
cussion, as does Midhat Pasha, the leading 
figure 1n the establishment of a modern type of 
Ottoman civil officialdom in the provinces, who 
is not even mentioned Findley’s analysis, it 
would appear, 1s very heavily centred on the 
Ottoman capital 

In this, and m its chronological limitation, the 
present volume echoes the author's earlier book 
on bureaucratic change in the Sublime Porte 
(Carter V Findley, Bureaucratic reform in the 
Ottoman empire The Sublime Porte, 1789-1922, 
Princeton, 1980) which constitutes a kind of 
companion volume often referred to in the 
present study and arose out of the same research 
project. But while the earlier book could hap- 
pily disregard the provinces, the present. 1n the 
reviewer's opinion, cannot. 

Of the entirety of civil officials in the capital, 
Findley takes a sub-group for detailed study 
Guided by such criteria as the relative 1mport- 
ance of the institution as well as the ' manage- 
ability’ and accessibility of the sources, his 
choice fell on the staff of the Foreign Ministry 
(for the author's reasoning, see pp 15f). By 
collecting ‘all recoverable files on Foreign 
Ministry officials whose recorded service 
spanned at least 15 solar years’ from the 
Foreign Ministry archives, plus a number of 
files for high-ranking Foreign Ministry officials 
from the archives of the Interior Ministry, he 
assembled a total of 366 files of career officials, 
covering the period from 1877 to 1908. ‘Cana 
group of 366 officials validly be taken to 
represent a civil bureaucracy of perhaps 35,000 
career Officials?’ Findley himself asks (p 352), 
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clearly conscious that he 1s analysing little more 
than one per cent of the (estimated) total of 
Ottoman civil officials. 

The answer he gives 15 positive; the alterna- 
tive, 1 e. to present his book as solely a study of 
Foreign Ministry officials, would, he argues, be 
“misleading ’ because, apart from the documen- 
tation from the Fore:gn Ministry files, ‘ much of 
the rest comes from other sectors of civil off- 
cialdom and so provides controls on the repre- 
sentativity of the Foreign Ministry officials In 
sum, while our quantitative analysis focuses on 
one ministry, the data analyzed have broader 
implications, and this study in its entirety 1s 
certainly of broader scope' (p 352) 

One such source used extensively in the 
present study which comes from other sectors of 
civil officialdom 1s the mostly unpublished auto- 
biography of Aşçı Dede Ibrahim Halil, an offi- 
cial in the War Ministry whose career spans the 
period from the 1840s until c. 1906 ‘ Just as the 
quantitative analysis of data on a large number 
of officials helps show how ووم‎ Dede compared 
with his colleagues, the contextual richness of 
his account yields a more nuanced view of some 
of the realities that the quantitative data sum- 
marze’ (p 128) Aşçı Dede is Findley's main 
source for a ‘thick description’ of Ottoman 
civil officialdom (‘ thick description ’, in Clifford 
Geertz’s use of the term, is an approach ‘ which 
emphasizes “inspecting events " so as to “ gain 
access to the conceptual world m which [the 
participants] live" ^) (cited on p 18) This is 
methodologically reminiscent of L. Carl 
Brown’s approach in The Tunisia of Ahmed Bey, 
1837-1855 (Princeton, 1974), where the author 
most convincingly made historical use of the 
anthropologists’ technique of the * participant- 
observer' by drawing extensively on the vast 
narrative of Bin Diyaf, the private secretary of 
all Tunisian rulers between 1827 and the 1860s 
However, Findley’s use of Aşçı Dede's account 
for ° reconstructing the social, and partially also 
the intellectual, setting of Ottoman civil offi- 
cialdom ' (p 19) fails to make Aççı Dede into a 
comparable * participant-observer' of the very 
circle of officials on which the main emphasis of 
the present book undoubtedly lies—the Foreign 
Ministry staff On the contrary: Aşçı Dede's 
autobiography, perhaps more than any other 
part of the present volume, at last offers some 
(limited) insight into the realities of Ottoman 
civil officialdom 1n some of the provinces. 

Very careful] research has gone into the 
core sections of the book, such as the chap- 
ters on the Foreign Ministry. officials’ social 
ongins (pp 87-111), their educational back- 
grounds (pp 145-173), their career patterns 
(pp 255-81), their living standards (pp. 311-19), 
and, more generally, Ottoman civil. officials' 
hving standards between the 1860s and 1910 
(pp 322-33), backed up by excellent presenta- 
tion of the data in computerized tables Here, 
Muslim members of the Foreign Ministry staff 
(classified as Muslim T: those of ‘ traditional’ 
education [who did not claim proficiency in 
French], and Muslim II: those of ‘modern’ 
education, claiming proficiency in French) are 
treated as forming two distinct groups, termed 
“traditionalist ’ and ‘modernist’, respectively 
Non-Muslim Foreign Ministry officials are 
grouped as Greek, Armemian, Jewish, Arab 
Christian or of European origin. From these 
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data (the background of which is explained in 
the Appendices) interesting results emerge. 

Foreign Ministry staff of European origin, 
for example, * were indeed men of the Tanzimat, 
while the Arab Christians were chronologically 
intermediary, and the Jews were men of the 
Hamudian era °. Findley speculates whether, had 
the Empire lasted longer, * Ottoman Jews could 
have succeeded Armenians as the leading non- 
Muslim minority in official service, as the 
Armenians had supplanted the Greeks’ (p 96). 
The data show further that, in the later 
nineteenth century, three-fourths of Foreign 
Ministry officials were still Istanbul-born 
(against c. 30 per cent of the chief scribes of the 
period 1768-1836) ‘Perhaps the clearest 1ndi- 
cator of broadening social mobilization lies in 
the evidence on Foreign Ministry officials’ 
fathers' occupations ', and not so much in their 
place of birth While in the earlier period only 
one chief scribe's father was referred to as a 
provincial officer, *a century later, 12 per cent 
of the fathers of Foreign Ministry officials were 
civil officials who served in local administra- 
tion’ (p 110). (This evidence alone would, in 
the reviewer's opinion, be enough reason not to 
neglect the provincial echelons of Ottoman civil 
officialdom in a study like the present one.) 

Ás to the Foreign Ministry staff's educational 
background, the advantage of the non-Muslim 
officials over their Muslim counterparts 
becomes apparent: while 16 per cent of the non- 
Muslim staff of the Foreign Ministry had 
studied ın Europe—at universities or similar 
institutions, only 6 per cent of the ‘ modernist ’ 
Muslims had. Worse even: ‘ Most traditionalist 
Muslims never went past the rusdiye level in the 
secular government schools’ (p. 163). Accord- 
ingly, the Foreign Ministry staff's career pat- 
terns were markedly different for each group 
For ‘traditionalist’ Muslims, service in the 
Foreign Ministry was characterized by a very 
limited degree of upward mobility. This 1s in 
stark contrast to the situation of the * modern- 
ist' Muslims who used to enter the Foreign 
Ministry through its Translation Office. This 1s 
described by Findley as a group distinguished 
by its mobility, with the promotion ladder run- 
ning through the central offices, or towards 
consular and diplomatic positions, 1f not to the 
very highest positions like the grand vizierate. 
For the non-Muslim officials who used to enter 
the Foreign Ministry via the Foreign Corres- 
pondence Office, the most important career 
prospects also lay in the consular or diplomatic 
services, albeit at a lower level. ‘While the 
percentages of non-Muslims serving ın consular 


and diplomatic posts were greater than for 


either Muslim group, most non-Muslims served 
in minor consular posts ' (p. 280). In a number 
of areas, therefore, the non-Muslim officials 
were competing with their ‘ modernist ' Muslim 
colleagues, arousing resentment which ‘ must 
have become a factor in undermining Tanzimat 
egalitananism ' (p. 281). 

According to the author, one of the most 
important results of his research is to be found 
in the data on salaries and prices. ' The salary- 
price ratios show that the economic situation of 
Foreign Ministry officials vaned widely over 
time The most important thing about these 
variations 1s that they parallel important 
changes 1n the political and intellectual history 
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of the late nineteenth century closely enough to 
suggest a causal relationship' (p 325). 
Although the key salary data come from the 
Foreign Ministry staff alone, and although 
‘statistics like those presented here cannot 
prove a causal link between economic and intel- 
lectual or political change’ (p 325), the data, in 
Findley's opinion, would nevertheless allow the 
conclusion that ‘the later empire's two great 
episodes of ideological and, in the later case, 
revolutionary ferment appear to have had 
economic bases that scholars have not yet fully 
recognized ' (p. 332). 


MICHAEL URSINUS 


CAROLINE FINKEL: The administration 
of warfare: the Ottoman military 
campaigns in Hungary, 1593-1606. 
(Beihefte zur Wiener Zeitschrift für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. . 
14.) x1, 362 pp. [16 Ioose-leaf tables]. 
Vienna: Verband der wissenschaft- 
lichen (Gesellschaften Osterreichs, 
1988. Os.521, DM79. 

Caroline Finkel’s book on the mobilization, 


provisioning, and financing-of the Ottoman 
army on Hungarian campaigns at the turn ofthe 


‘seventeenth century 15 a very welcome and use- 


ful antidote to the anecdotal, still often repeated 
approach to the legendary efficiency and equity 
of the Ottoman army on the march Dr Finkel's 
work 1s based solidly on Ottoman archival 
materials. Its second virtue is that ıt 1s written 
with full awareness of the treatment of the 
administration of warfare in European histori- 
ography: the author casts a comparative glance 
over her shoulder, towards Spain especially, as 
she proceeds to delve deeper into the Ottoman 
situation. Immersion in Ottoman archives while 
keeping European writings, both classic 
(Montecuccoli, Marsigli, Clausewitz) and 
modern (D. Engles, Parker, van Creveld), firmly 
in view allows Finkel to engage in an enlighten- 
ing interplay between the two worlds, express- 
ing some envy (pp 211-12, 215-16) at what is 
available to European colleagues in the way of 
sources. It remains Finkel’s predicament, as 
well as of Ottomanists in general, that since 
many questions are posed, let alone answered 
for the first time, the discussion is of necessity 
parochial and full of spectalized terminology, 
even while there 1s a desire to make the findings 
more accessible to non-Ottomanists. 

Finkel sets the scene ın a preliminary section 
(pp. 1-20) on the progress of the long war, 
concluding that Ottoman territorial gains 
(Kanije, Egri, Estergon) were more than meagre 
reward for the vast expense and effort; she 
concurs, however, that the treaty of Zitvatorok, 
placing Ottoman-Habsburg relations on a foot- 
ing of equality, was a step back for the Ottoman 
empire. The main body of the book takes up, in 
turn, manpower and mobilization (pp. 21-119), 
provisioning (pp. 119-208), and financing 
(pp. 209-303). The wealth of detail that the 
author has mustered together with her close 
analysis of sources and issues make a summary 
very difficult. There 1s, however, a thread, the 
relationship between state and sultan, which 
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runs through all three parts, tt would seem 
expedient to concentrate in thus interplay 

Finkel expresses uneasiness with existing 
categories of analysis (askeri vs. 1eaya, central/ 
kul vs. provincial/timariot) dominant ın Otto- 
man historiography because they tend to be too 
ngid to deal with a much more flexible reality 
(pp. 23-5) When she proposes different modes 
of discussion, however, 1t 1s disappointing that 
she does not take up, say, massed vs regional 
armies to see to what extent this would be 
relevant to the Ottoman context What is more 
important, the analysis in all three major parts 
of the book reinforces the hitherto accepted 
division that Finkel had found unsatisfactory to 
begin with. Whether it 15 payments to the troops 
or provisioning, 1t 1s clear that a basic difference 
remains between household and provincial 
troops Even when it emerges that kapikulu 
household troops have to pay for provisions 
(eg. p. 140), with the implication that their 
master, the sultan, does not clothe and feed his 
: own men any more, that they have become 
professional soldiers rather than a personal 
retinue, we find out that they are paid a daily 
subsistence (pp. 163-4), and that the various 
methods of provisioning (sursat, nuzul, iştira) 
concern mainly the household troops Dis- 
cussion of the circumstances of the provincial 
soldiery follows (pp 198 ff), provoking the 
author's frustration at the dearth of 1nforma- 
tion (pp 207-8) 

In the question of financing, too, 1t might 
have been helpful to view the treasury (enderun/ 
inner as well as birun/outer), at least originally, 
as wholly the sultan’s own the enderun for 
valuable goods and the bwun for cash. The 
change to the seventeenth-century situation 
where the enderun/reserves becomes ‘private’ 
while birun/current cash flow becomes * public’ 
is a long and slow evolution Mehmed IPs 
objection (p. 239, n.59) to demands on his inner 
treasury ıs not that the two, birun[' state" vs 
enderun[' sultan’ are getting mixed up, but that 
defterdars should be able to make do with 
current income without constantly resorting to 
enderun reserves (thus p: 250, n.94 should not 
occasion surprise at ail) Finkel’s conclusion 
that there was an ‘erosion of distinction 
between the personal revenues of the sultan and 
those of the public treasury’ (p. 310) 1s, seen in 
thus light, the opposite of the actual process 

Another general problem arises from the 
attempt to study these issues in wartime—an 
especially long and exhausting war, at that I 
sympathize with the author; I realize that 
archival materials are much richer during war 
than ın peacetime, that war of necessity 1s to be 
studied when it 1s waged The difficulty 1s to 
discern what was mere passing improvization as 
the war was protracted and what new practices 
remained after this particular war to become 
usage Finkel 1s of course aware of this diffi- 
culty, not least when she criticizes Murphey’s 
work on the eastern front 1n the 1630s, but the 
full answer awaits further study of seventeenth- 
century developments. : 

The author ıs on the whole successful in 
keeping a fluid style in spite of the plodding 
nature of the work of analysing and interpreting 
archival sources. Rarely does the difficulty of 
the source material intrude, one lapse is the 
incomprehensible explanation of travel expen- 
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ses of craftsmen drafted for campaign service 
coming from the * palaces in Galata’ (p. 115). 
And surely it 1s yirnu bir (twenty-one) timat 
holders in Izvornik and Bosnia, not yirmi bin 
(twenty thousand) Some other careless mis- 
takes talib not taleb (p. 30, n.21), gureba not 
gurebayan (p. 32), Yeni Zagra not Yem Zagora 
(p 66), efrenciyan not efrencan (p 108, n 308), 
less than 7% not 15% (p 171), cooking fat not 
plain oil for »ugan-: sade (p. 190); Hayrabolu 
not Hirebolu (p 197). A problem of usage, 
surprising in a writer of Finkel’s sensitivity to 
Ottoman reality, ıs reference to Habsburg (also ° 
Wallachian, Transyivanian, etc) troops as 
‘Christian’ soldiers (e.g. pp 54-5), this 18 con- 
fusing 1n view of the fact that there were many 
Christian troops in the Ottoman army Another 
unfortunate expression 15 the ‘ contractual obli- 
gations’ of tymar-holders (pp 255-6) which 
smacks of feudalism 

Finkel appends her transliteration of some of 
the most important documents, presented ın a 
separate folder, as well as surprisingly good- 
quality facsimiles of this material. She 1s also to 
be commended for her comprehensive glossary 
and gazetteer, as well as the very detailed yet 
clear map of the campaign areas Allin all this ts 
a very useful study, especially recommended for 
Ottomanists, non-specialists, too, will be 
rewarded if they persevere through a text full of 
Ottoman terminology 


I METIN KUNT 


SONIA ANDERSON: An English consul in 
Turkey: Paul Rycaut at Smyrna, 
1667-1678. xii, 323 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989. £35. 


I have a vivid recollection of the paper which, 
now several years ago, Sonia Anderson read in 
our History Department's seminar, on the 
career of ‘Consul Rycaut’, whose activities at 
Smyrna were the subject of her Oxford B Litt 
thesis of 1970 That study provided the starting- 
point for the wide-ranging research whose 
results are presented in this admirable book 

Rycaut (1629-1700) was the tenth child of a 
prosperous Flemish merchant, who had settled 
in London in 1600, was knighted in 1641, but 
was ruined by the Civil War. His first stay 
abroad was in Spain, where he and a brother 
attempted to recover a long-standing debt owed 
to their father In 1660, engaged as private 
secretary by the newly appointed ambassador to 
Turkey, Heneage Finch, 3rd Earl of Winchilsea, 
he had the (for him) good fortune that the 
Levant Company’s secretary died on the voyage 
out, so that he served in Istanbul in both 
capacities 

Against expectations, Winchilsea, inexperi- 
enced in bustness and not regarded as a very 
serious character, succeeded 1n restoring disci- 
pline to the Company's affairs in Turkey, dis- 
ordered after the dissensions provoked by the 
Protectorate, and he found in Rycaut an invalu- 
able assistant, who became also, so far as the 
difference m rank permitted, a personal friend 
Rycaut quickly learned Turkish (he refers to 
himself in 1665 as the ambassador's secretary 
‘and Druggerman’), travelled widely, and 
acquired a wide acquaintance among the 
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western diplomats and the Ottoman officials 
From the first, he began collecting notes for a 
projected history; and by 1666, back in London 
on business for Winchilsea, had commissioned 
the publication of his The present state of the 
Ottoman Empire, which procured for him elec- 
tion to the fledgling Royal Society (and which 
still deserves to figure high on a reading-list for 
Ottoman studies) Another opportune death in 
1667 left the consulship at Smyrna vacant, with 
Rycaut available to fill, for eleven years and 
with great success, that onerous and responsible 
post—far from being a rustication. 

Rycaut was lucky, in that his time in Turkey 
coincided closely with the Grand Vizierate of 
the reforming Fazıl Ahmed Köprülü (1661—76), 
who ‘was very observant of the Capitulations 
between our King and the Grand Signior ', and 
of whom he could write ‘I have seen him often 
and knew him well'. These years represented 
also the zenith of the prosperity of the Levant 
Company,.when, with Dutch trade in decline 
and French trade still in the doldrums, the 
competition of its rivals was negligible. But he 
failed in his hopes of being appointed ambas- 
sador. His last office was as British resident in 
the Hanse Towns. 

The author gives us much more than a bio- 
graphy. Exploiting a remarkably wide range of 
archival material, public and private, local and 
national, she has followed up every line radi- 
ating from Rycaut's consulship, pithily describ- 
ing the foreign colonies at Smyrna and their 
fortunes and social life during his time there, his 
consular responsibilities, the functioning of the 
Levant Company, the trade, the merchant 
houses, the shipping and the ships! masters. The 
study of wills has enabled her to assess the 
fortunes of the merchants—often the younger 
sons of the gentry—and to trace their family 
connexions Finally, she has sorted out the 
tangled bibliography and publishing history of 
Rycaut's literary works—mainly the Present 
state, with its translations into six languages, 
and his History of the penod 1623-78, the 
substantial part of which, for the years from 
1660, he chose to entitle his Memoirs 

If a reviewer is obliged to find something to 
carp about, then the Ottomanist can, at a push, 
pick up_a point or two. It was not exactly ‘ for 
their own protection’ that Franks were forbid- 
den to ride horses (p. 5), but because this was 
one of the disabilities traditionally impósed 
upon Christians in a Muslim state. At p. 58 we 
find the French enjoying ‘ formal capitulations ' 
since 1535, but surely Inalcik’s article /mtiyázát 
in EJ (2nd ed.) has, with chapter and verse, 
disposed of this myth The English capitulations 
were re-negotiated twice in this period, in 1662 
and 1675, each time with new clauses, and in a 
matter which concerned Rycaut so closely we 
might have expected a discussion of the negotia- 
tions. Again, difficult as it is to find a lacuna in 
the works cited, I find one gap: in the discussion 
of 'currency problems' (pp..178-85)—more 
precisely, the racket by which French, Dutch 
and Genoese merchants exported base coinage 
to Turkey—there 1s no reference to the valuable 
chapter “ Le probléme de l'argent ' in Mantran’s 
Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du xvir sècle 
But these are trivialities. 

Ambitious though he was, Rycaut seems to 
have made few enemies. He was clearly an 
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excellent linguist and an adroit diplomat, skilled 
in his dealings with awkward or rapacious offi- 
cials and also in the delicate business of acting 
as a buffer between the Company in London 
and the factors He was at Smyrna a generous 
host and bear-leader of tourists, and through- 
out his life the friend and correspondent. of 
diplomats and divines. He well deserved a 
sympathetic, rounded and definitive study, and 
the author has done him proud. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


EHSAN YARSHATER (ed.): Encyclo- 
paedia Iranica. Vol. m: Ata§- 
Bayhagi, Zahir al-Din. XXX, 
896 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984. 


Compared with the second edition of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam [EN] the Encyclopaedia 
Franica [EI] is much more up to date, for it is 
now more than 20 years since the volume A-B 
of the former compilation appeared. Moreover, 
it will be ultimately at least three times as long 
so can in the case of some articles, for example 
‘Avicenna’ or Brian Spooner’s magisterial 
survey, ‘Baluchistan’ (pp. 598-632), run to 
virtual monographs. But an overall survey 


_ shows that there are losses as well as gains Thus 


° al-Bahrayn ' (EP) is more informative and has 
a better bibliography; the article ‘ Bahadur’ is 
superfluous in the light of EF, the section on the 
history of Baghdad from Hulegü's campaign of 
1258 onwards (in EP? s.v.) 1s much less scrappy 
than in EJ; the article on gunpowder in Iran 
(‘ Barut’) in ÆI though complementing that in 
EF appears to have been written in ignorance of 
i; and ‘Adjmer’ and ‘Badakhshan’ in EP 
have certainly not been made redundant. The 
idea of a comprehensive reference work may, of 
course, well have dictated the inclusion of 
articles which have added little or nothing of 
substance, but possibly ıt would have done just 
as well to cross-reference them to EP As it 1s, 
by no means all the articles refer back either in 
the text or m their bibliographies to the relevant 
articles m EP 

What does Franica cover? First an apparently 
rather capricious selection of Qur’anic, theo- 
logical, philosophical and legal concepts, poss- 
ibly; though ıt is difficult to judge, primarily 
chosen for their relevance to the Imami 
madhhab. Then on the linguistic-cultural side it 
covers Parthian, Avestan, Pahlavi, Kurdsh, 
Armenian, Tadzhik, Ossetian and the history of 
Old, Middle and New Persian cultures, basically 
from the Achaemenids up to the twentieth cen- 
tury. Also treated are ‘adjacent’ cultures, 
notably the main Turkish tribes, the Mughals in 
India (‘Babor, Zahir al-Din’ also gets his 
article, which is nice though perhaps not enough 
is made of his direct relationship to Persian 
culture), the Nestoman Christians and 
patriarchs, the Parsees and, up to a pomt, 
Alexander and the eastern Hellenistic king- 
doms. The geographical coverage includes 
Anatoha, Transcaucasia, Mesopotamia, Iran, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan and India, though 
not always systematically. Thus, unlike 
Minorsky's article * Adharbaydján' in EP, 
* Azerbaijan ’, though quite properly including a 
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section on Azeri Turkish, rather oddly excludes 
Soviet Azerbayjan, and Kleiss’s section on 
archaeology seems to justify that even more 
oddly by his qualification, “which since 1829 
has belonged to the Russian empire’. Though 
one cannot expect comprehensive illustration it 
i$ noteworthy that the contributors, with the 
exception of A. S. Melikian-Chirvanir's 
‘Banners’ and 'Bargostvan' (horse armour), 
generally ignore the pictorial aspects of their 
subjects. Thus the very comprehensive article on 
dragons, ° AZdaha ', has practically nothing on 
their astrological, astronomical or iconographi- 
cal importance; while J Calmard’s discussion of 
mourning, ‘ ‘Azadari’, says nothing of the para- 
doxical canonization of photographs in 
cemeteries at the graves of those buried there 
On the other hand, music, probably for the first 
time in a reference work on the East, gets the 
importance it deserves. The criteria for the 
inclusion of articles are not always easy to 
fathom. St. Augustine is included on account of 
his Manichaeism, though ıt 1s conceded that 
that was not Mant’s original exposition but a 
form reconciled, in certain respects, to 
Christianity. * Aykanom’ ıs a useful account of 
the Franco-Soviet excavations but has little 
apparent of relevance to Iran Nor does 
° Balawaste ’ in the Khotan oasis, with paintings 
of c. A.D. 600 of great importance for Khotanese 
art, seem to be of central relevance to /ranian 
studies. 

Absolute consistency in an enterprise of this 
scale is scarcely to be expected, however, and it 
is more helpful to suggest its strengths, which 
combine to make لع‎ an essential work of 
reference to those even tangentially concerned 
with Iran. It is particularly strong on the 
nineteenth century, not merely on Bahaism, 
which mostly falls within this volume, but on 
Qàjür princes, officials and personalities. Of 
these the most amusing and scandalous was 
‘Aziz al-Sultàn (s.v.) (1879-1940), known as 
Malijak Tani, who became the favourite of the 
besotted Nasir al-Din Shah and who was 
apparently introduced to his court as a substi- 
tute for the Shah's favourite cat, Babri Khan, 
which had fallen a victim to jealousy of its 
honorary Keeper. Other subjects thoroughly 
treated are the press, banking, planning 
( Barnáma-rzr), electricity ( Barq’), bath- 
houses, sanctuary (* Bast °), and climate (‘ Bad’, 
‘Baran’, ‘ Barf’) In this last case the author 
critically remarks, ‘Iranian material culture 
shows many signs of failure to adapt to snow’. 
The articles on tribes in Iran are also impressive, 
though ‘ Baktiari’ 1s probably typical ın treating 
their history in the form of biographies of 
influential Khans and then concentrating on 
ethnography, dialect and carpet-weaving while 
ignoring e.g. religion. 

The flora and fauna include an exhaustive 
zoogeographic and taxonomic survey of bats 
and oaks ( Balüt') and notices of crops or 
plants of economic, culinary or medicinal 
importance—bamya (° Bamia’), violets 
(‘ Banafsa °), barley, aubergines {° Bádenján ’), 
almonds (‘ Badam’), etc. Most of these survey 
lexicography, distribution and their modes of 
cultivation, their uses in folk-medicine, pharma- 
cology and cookery, sometimes giving charac- 
teristic recipes: the most fascinating article 1s 
that on hashish (‘ Bang’), which in view of the 
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strict anti-hashish legislation in Iran must have 
put its author at some nsk. The most powerful 
form is apparently hashish oil, generally taken 
with yoghurt and known as düg-e wahdat (' dug 
of annihilation ’) for its often fatal effects which 
can only be counteracted by excessive quantities 
of animal fat. Annihilation sounds a better 
prospect ‘Bang’ ıs typical of لط‎ in that the 
volume is rather richer in curious information 
than EJ? There are articles on Bakhshiev Mishi 
(d 1972), the author of the first heroic drama in 
Judaeo-Tat, the Janguage of the mountain Jews 
of the Caucasus; ' Bax fáldisin' (horse dedica- 
tion, funeral rites of Iranian origin practised by 
the Ossetes till recent umes); the incidence of 
favism ın Mazanderan and Gilan {° Bagela’, 
broad beans); and the final answer to the puz- 
zling problem of Barthol'd's Christian names 
(baptismal * Wilhelm ', nom de plume ' Vassily 
Vladimirovich *) tn an excellent biographical 
article by Yu. Bregel’. 

A rapid survey establishes that to gain the 
most from EI the reader will often require a 
knowledge of modern Persian. Partly the 
authors show a preference for American plant- 
names over English or Linnean terms (^ yoke- 
elm’ for hornbeam, Carpinus betulus; ° Jimson- 
weed ’, for thornapple, Datura stramonium, etc) 
Partly the choice of English or Persian for titles 
is not always consistent. The preface indicates 
that at some point when E/ was already under 
way the decision was made that the entries 
should be in alphabetical order, ‘ Bread ' before 
‘Nan’, ' Berenj' before ‘ Rice’, etc. The prob- 
lem comes when the Persian term has more 
common Arabic equivalents. Thus ' Barda and 
bardadàri' ıs evidently intended to be the 
principal discussion of slavery, eunuchs and the 
ghulam system corresponding to ‘Abd, Ghulam 
and Khaüdim in EP, Without copious cross- 
references such important articles will be diffi- 
cult to find and, as 1s generally the case in 
reference works, the references forward are 
rather less detailed (because more difficult to 
foresee) than the references back. This means 
that articles like ‘ Barg-e Bü ' (bay tree) will only 
be discovered by the browser, or the present 
reviewer. It is difficult to suggest how to 
improve the cross-referencing, but it ts to be 
hoped that the problem may be more efficiently 
solved 1n subsequent volumes. 

The list of addenda and corrigenda for Vol. 1 
of El, 1s unexpectedly large and much larger 
than ın the first two volumes Practically all are 
insignificant but many other misprints (also 
insignificant) remain uncorrected in the text 
The only inconsistency of substance I have 
detected 1s the translation of Turkish baráq in 
° Barakzi’ as ‘ hairy dog’ and ın ‘ Baráq Baba’ 
as ' hairless dog’. Both could conceivably be the 
case, but Clauson citing Khàqan! gives only 
‘hairy dog’ so that I assume the latter is a slip. 


J. M. ROGERS 


RUDIGER SCHMITT (ed.): Compendium 
Linguarum Iranicarum. xiv, 529 pp., 
map [on endpapers] Wiesbaden: 
Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1989. 
DM 280. 


Anyone looking for an up-to-date version of 
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the sprachgeschichtliche part of the fin-de-siécle 
Grundrif der iranischen Philologie (Strassburg, 
1895-1901) has to read Russian and the so far 
published four volumes (of five planned) of the 
Osnovy iranskogo jazykoznanya (Moscow, 
1979-87)—and while reading some of the con- 
tributions there he might be forgiven for think- 
ing that little had changed ın the intervening 
years The present work expressly denies any 
such claim, setting out instead to provide both 
specialists and students of Iranian and neigh- 
bouring studies with a concise survey of the 
Iranian languages, confined to the essentials 
and representing the present state of research. 
Inevitably none of the contributors can surpass 
his (or, in only one case, her) material and if 
some of the articles, especially on minor 
languages and dialects of the modern period, 
are rather thin, this only represents fairly if 
regrettably the actual Forschungsstand 

After the introduction, containing a 20-page 
article on the Indo-European prehistory of the 
Iranian languages by M Mayrhofer, the book 
falls into three chronologically arranged parts, 
each introduced by a general survey. Both the 
Old Iranian and Middle Iranian periods are 
introduced by the editor, Rüdiger Schmitt, who 
also deals with Old Persian and the other Old 
Iranian dialects, except Avestan (Jean Kellens). 
All West Middle Iranian languages are dealt 
with by Werner Sundermann, giving both editor 
and reader good reason to be glad that he added 
the survey and the article on Parthian to his 
remit, as a last-minute ‘stop-gap’. Nicholas 
Sims-Williams surveys the East Middle Iranian 
field and describes both Sogdian and Bactrian 
Ronald E Emmerick deals with Khotanese and 
Tumshugese Saka and Helmuth Humbach with 
the step-child of E.M. Iranian—Khwarezmian.! 
Lastly, the epigraphic remains of Sarmatian and 
Alanic are treated by Ronald Bielmeier, who 
also closes the book with a description of the 
° Neo-Sogdian ' Yaghnobi. The modern Iranian 
languages, ın particular the West Ir. dialects, are 
surveyed by Gernot L. Windfuhr. Persian, 
including Afghan Dart and Central Asian 
Tojiki, are naturally the province of Gilbert 
Lazard, while Pierre ow deals separately 
with the dialects of the north-west, the centre, 
and the south-west of Iran. Kurdish, and 
Gurani and Zaza (Dimılı), are covered by Joyce 
Blau and 821061 by Josef Elfenbein. The 
languages of south-eastern lran (including 
Kumaari, from the Arabian shore of the Gulf) 
are dealt with by Prods O. Skjerve, who is also 
responsible for the survey of the modern East 
Iranian languages and the descriptions of 
Pashto and Yidgha-Munj. The other surviving 
south-eastern Ir. languages, Paraci and Ormuri, 
are described by Charles Kieffer. John Payne 
treats the Pamir languages as a group. There 
remains only Ossetic, described by Fridrik 
Thordarson. The whole is completed by com- 
prehensive word-indexes and a sketch-map of 
the present extent and distribution of Ir 
languages, from Western Anatolia to Chinese 
Sinkiang. 

The editor, who himself took over 1n mid- 
project, has ın general done well in managing an 


1 Which I prefer to the hybrid ‘ Choresmian ’, 
with Anglo-Greek consonants and partly 
Turkish vowels. 
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international, widespread and polyglot team— 
all the articles are in either English, French or 
German. Although most of the main contnbu- 
tions are by ‘the obvious man for the job’, a 
reliable authonty, he still had to find substitutes 
for defaulters and impose a reasonable degree of 
uniformity while giving each author his head in 
the matter of transcription, and so forth Never- 
theless, he 1s himself guilty of some minor 
confusions For example, he writes the same 
Old Persian phoneme /u/ in the diphthongs / au/ 
but /v/ elsewhere, leading (2.2.6.1.2.7) to 
unconvincing transcriptions like /Harauvati-/ 
and /dahyauva/ < */-au-a/, m contrast to 
á9avà/, also < */-ay-a/), 1.c. *[-awwa()-] At 
3.0.3.2 (p. 100) the same semi-vowel 1s written as 
/w/ in Khotanese vara- /wara-/ ` door’ (with 
Emmerick 3 2 3.3 3.3 4 (2))* but /v/ n Sogdian 
'wswyty /avasuyd/ ' pure’ {wrong anyway, for 
Josuyd/?, though /v/ appears a few lines earlier 
for b in Sogd. d8r /Svar/ ‘door’. A greater 
danger inherent in such a project has also not 
been entirely avoided, namely, that of a lack of 
space (leaving no room for the presentation of 
counter-arguments to certain theories, even if 
the author had the will) combining with. the 
striving for uniformity to give these theories a 
misleading aura of dogma. For example, K. 
Hoffmann's theory of the phonetic reality of the 
OP writing of > Cry, Cuv >, and of its possible 
influence on the pronunciation of Avestan 
«Cii Cuu», adopted by both Schmitt 
(2 2.5.5 1, n. 28) and Kellens (2.1.1.5.1), would 
not be universally accepted. It takes no account 
of such exceptions as OP <-h-y-> {why 
/mahnya/, but /dahyu-/ and genitive /-ahya/ ?), 
nor adequately of the later fate of /har(u)va-, 
an(i)ya-, S(1)yata-/ or, say, */Cad(u)vara-/ {it is 
unlikely that the Middle Persian forms *Jaru, 
ani foreseen by Hoffmann, rather than harw, 
any, would have survived long enough to 
appear in Manichaean MP as Arw ‘all’, "ny 
* other ’, only later to lose their supposed second 
syllable; 1t 1s more likely, on the other hand, that 
OP always had /Syata-/ (cf. Gathic Siiata-, 
Younger Avestan Sdta-), becoming MP d 
‘happy’, and /*éadvara-/, MP éh’r ' four’, than 
that these first developed an extra syllable 
*/$ıyãta-, Caduvara-/ and then lost it again}. 
Similarly Mayrhofer’s positing (1.2.2.3) of /ts, 
dz/ as the proto-Ir representatives of Indo- 
European ra g(h)/ leads the editor also to write 
(2.04 C, and as far as p. 179u) /tsv, dzv/ < 
*/Ku, &hu/, though this does nothing to explain 
why OP /8/ « */k/ but /s/ < */ku/, and sits 
uncomfortably with Khot. śś (and Wakhi 5 
[KD] § [3] < Indo-Iraman ‘*sv, zhv (so 
Emmenick, 32.3.3 3.3.5) On p 254 it even 
roduces a rule ‘ De-stndentization’ 
P: strident’ apparently meaning ‘affricate ’} 1s 
said to be 'a feature typical of the Southern 
dialects’ of Western Iranian, i.e. (® >) *ts > 9 
> h, etc. Most Iranists would probably side 
with Emrmerick in preferring to retain the more 
palatal sibilants in the earliest stage of Iranian 
Faced with such a large repast a reviewer can 
only taste and sample here and there. Some 


? [t must be said in passing that the system of 
paragraph numbering, sometimes running to 
eight digits separated by dots and unrelieved by 
any change m type, is often exceedingly imprac- 
tical. 
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dishes give the impression of being rather 1ndi- 
gestible except to the habitué. One wonders, for 
example, what the non-Sanskritist will make of 
Kellen's description of Avestan, so compact 
that under 213 Morphologie et syntaxe ' La 
fonction. syntaxique...des formes nominales 
[n'est mentionnée] qu’exceptionnellement 
lorsque l'avestique [se] distingue du védique ', 
and where 2.1.3 1 there is talk of ‘le nom[matif] 
asigmatique [de] certains thèmes en diph- 
thongue comme haxá "am" = ved sákhá' 
{meaning that Bartholomae listed such -i-stems 
as haxay-, etc.) and of ' noms radicaux en -n- de 
racines anit’ {ie monosyllabic, without final 
laryngeal}, etc. A quite different (and to the 
reviewer highly opaque) jargon is found in 
Windfuhr's typological survey of New West 
Iranian Here are some remarkably inaccurate 
or misleading generalizations and hints at con- 
nections which do not exist. We are told (p. 256) 
‘In the largest number of dialects [the imperfec- 
tive past] ts marked by a variety of prefixes 
which ultimately derive from *hama-atva-da 
“same time” or parts thereof’ {Is this strange 
portmanteau form meant to be a universal 
explanation for NP mr, Gurant ma-, Luri F, 
Kurd. (d)a-, etc?) On p. 257, ‘ The same marker 
d expresses imperfective and perfective counter- 
factual {ırrealıs?} in Kurdish and Dimili (as it 
does, e.g 1n Pashto)’. {Any connexion between 
the quoted Kurd bi-kawt-im-àya, kawt-à-bàm, 
etc —not mentioned in. Blau's 4123, Le 
kurde—and the Pashto optative ending -ãy (v 
Skjzrve 4 2.1.4.4.4-5} ıs surely illusory } ° The 
inflectional “passive” has been morpho- 
logically mnovated as in Central Kurdish 
dialects (-r-; note Pashto -z-).’ {Presumably 
Pashto intransitive -ez- ıs meant, v 42.1 4 42, 
which does not form an inflectional passive ) 

As a late-comer to the project Windfuhr 
could include in his bibliography T. L. Todd's 
Grammar of Dimili (1985), which makes con- 
siderable advances on previous studies of the 
language. It is not available to Joyce Blau, 
however, and her one-page description of Zaza 
412.4.3.2, although it presents new dialect 
examples of its own, suffers accordingly, e g. the 
different functions of the ezáfe forms, with (in 
subordinate phrases) and without d, are not 
recognized or explained. In her description of 
Gurani 4.1.2.4.2.3 there 1s some confusion, not 
only in the transcription (e and é for one and 
the same phoneme, a confusion probably 
caused by using three different systems for 
Kurdish, Gurani and Zaza} but also in the 
forms, e g between the indeterminate fem. end- 
ing -a and the explicitly indefinite/singular -ewa, 
leading to impossible combinations like 
*máhár-a-éwa “une ânesse’ {for máhárewa| 
Under 4 1 2.3.2.3 it is remarkable to find her 
counting ‘le lori (du PoSt-e Kuh)’, i.e. Lur, 
rightly classed as a ' Perside dialect’ at 4 1 2 4 
and described by Lecoq under 4.1.2.5, among 
the southern Kurdish dialects The examples 
given do not fit Lecoq's description, but they 
exhibit no characteristic features which would 
allow a decision. 

Such eriticisms apart, ıt must be said that 
9094 of the contributions are of high, some of 
outstanding quality. If I neglect many import- 
ant articles and go here into greater detail over 
Humbach’s on Khwarezmian, it 1s because this 
is the first comprehensive and ordered gram- 
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matical description of the material to have 
appeared anywhere and will certainly be much 
referred to In many ways it 1s idiosyncratic and 
misleading. 

322 1.1 It is very questionable how far it 1s 
‘ numerous isoglosses’ which hnk Khwar with 
other Ir languages, rather than exceptional 
examples resulting from borrowing. The argu- 
ments produced to negate ‘the hypothesis of a 
close relationship between Choresmian and the 
Avesta language’ take no account of the late 
and very probably not dialektecht phonetics of 
Avestan. 

3.2 2.2 The whole phonology 1s marred by the 
presentation of several non-existent forms To 
some extent these result from reliance on the 
material from the Qunya and Risála as edited by 
Fregman (1951), although even this vocalization 
is admitted to be ‘extremely irregular, incon- 
sistent and non-phonemical’ the edition has 
now proved to be quite inaccurate and unreli- 
able As but one example among many, the 
forms of pr’é (with taSdid over c) quoted 
32.2231 do not occur at all in the earhest 
MSS (see my Khwarezmian element in the 
Qunyat al-munya, 1990) Other such musaddada 
are pureinvention,eg 322311 X*6' {taken 
either from Freyman’s unsupported *x*yc * 607, 
or from Muq "Xzd * 600^, probably an error for 
*'xZd as Qun. "x$d [uxusda]) 

3 2.2.2.2 The letter g has inadvertantly been 
omitted from the alphabet It 1s not clear what is 
‘better’ about writing c for the letter represent- 
ing both [ts] and [dz] 

3.2.2 2 3.2 fy nn, as variant of fy ny ° friend- 
ship', is simply a misreading of the single 
unpointed example at Muq. 239.2 wznd/wzyd 
/wazida/ “killed” 1s an error for w’zn/yd- 
/wazida/ 

3 2.2 4.1 No evidence is offered in support of 
the seemingly contradictory statement ‘In 
sandhi, Old Iranian penultimate a, 1, u are 
usually reduced to @ [occasionally vocalized 
with vowel mark a, 1, u] '. There are not, in fact, 
enough examples marking their absence by a 
sukün to justify such a generalization. 

3.2.2.2.5 Unfortunately H. largely dispenses 
with the usual astensk before hypothetical 
forms, especially in the case of Old Iranian, 
giving a deceptive impression of their reality, 
eg. 3.222.51 "x [tuza] “sister” < xwaha- 
[instead of *xwăhä}, 3 2.2.2.5.2 'Bcyk “ messen- 
ger " (actually jk}; 3.2 2 2 6 4 Swy- “ disciplin- 
ary action" < srau$yà- [only jivy-k’nk or 
Swyk-'nk ‘connected with "*disciphne' < 
*srau? 

32.2.2 5 1 For pwrt * sea" read pwrd 

3 2.2.3.2 I Neither بر‎ mrcy nor 'y dyn actually 
occurs as plural ‘the men, women’ {only ’y 
jwmik mrcy, Syn n’wyr ‘all those men, 
women'), and the former is particularly 
ambiguous, being also masc sing nom., voc, 
gen-dat. and ablative. c’ xby (or c’xby) 1s not = 
exby ‘at night’ but expressly ‘of, from the 
night’; nor 1s fy xsyn ‘in the matter’ = f-xsyn 
“in something ' 

3.2.2.3 2 2 "y ywnc y'z'rmync ° the pubic hair’ 
m “ public hairs "n somewhat misrepresents 

e actual 'y y? mBnd y'z? ‘ he shaved the p? h°’ 
in fact the article 1s only ever repeated in the 
nom.-acc when the adjective for some reason 
follows its noun, e.g y "sp 'y xcy k-mync ° hor- 
ses for racing’, y’ ‘we y’ hwBd-mync ° the place 
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of (something) falling’, but this 1s very seldom 
the case, even with such ad hoc -mynk adjec- 
tives. This emphasizes the ‘ relative’ ongin of 
the article and makes the ensumg unlikely 
explanation of the genitive construction, viz 
‘the gen (rather, possessive} sing. masc. in =H 
being from an adj. in -ana/i- , unnecessary It ıs 
not y’ pc y' (4) w'e'n “the {f ) end of the (m ] 
matter " which merits an exclamation mark, but 
y xsr y' {1} Sy "the father-in-law of the 
woman", 1e. it 1s the strength of the fem. 
possessives which disturbs the inherited. con- 
struction 

Last example (agam in 3.22.4 1.4, read c’ 
mà nyh km: mó'n also behaves irregularly in f 
màn xmrskwnd'n * among (the) people’, f mó'n 
pOkn ‘among (the) houses’, and fòw w’e (or 
xsn, both m.) f mé’n ° between two things’. 

32.24 The exposition of the nominal case 
system is so abbreviated as to be very unclear. 
E.g. ' Gen often reinforced by postp [^ (~ NP 
rd) §’w'zyd’h 'y xsyn = 'y xsn-ó'r threw it, the 
matter ” [1.e. thing}, and after prep. ps “ close 
to, after", wsn “because of"" The normal 
object (here 'y xsyr) has the expected nom.-acc. 
form, cf. k'fyd'h 'y s'rxwd-h ‘he split his head 
{m.)’, ~ y' 'wór-h * — his stomach (f)' The 
postp. ôr, comparatively seldom used, com- 
bines with the inherited (H.'s ‘ strong’) genitive 
form in /-1/ to express the dative, e g k’-B 'y w'd 
d’r ny hbr'* ıf I do not give you to the wind (1 e 
ruin you)’, or (like NP rd) to mark the definite 
object, eg. D wyd'h 'y "dx 'y zrzy hy-d’r 
‘sorrow burnt his heart’ There 1s no way of 
establishing from the unvowelled exx. which 
nominal oblique case, m or f., 1s governed by 
wsn(y). Further, f- ‘ with, by means of ' governs 
the same case forms as c- ‘from’, etc., i.e. the 
ablative: there is no separate instrumental 
Unlike c-, however, pc * behind, after’ appears 
to take the genitive, e.g pc nf’yy-m ‘after my 
death’. 

32.2412 Rather than being ‘< dat.’ 
[*piórai > *pr(y)?}, pery-, the only certain 
masc. sing ending after ps, 1s more likely a 
normal gen in /-1/ reformed on the general ob 
stem pcr- of /pica/ ' father’ 

3.2.2 4.1.3 Possessive ihn ‘ of God’ nowhere 
occurs with ó'r. Having just distinguished 
‘Instr. from ' Loc.', ıt 1s not clear what H 
means by ‘Instr. loc ' here. Gen. pl surely read 
psy psn'n ° after the sheep’. 

3.2.2 4.1.4 For ' Loc. f ps-À' read psy’-h. 
cycy’-k'm “ whenever ” does not contain a loc 
of ‘yd “tıme ”, since the loc ending /-a/ does 
not palatalize: fyd ° at the time (of) ' 1s attested 
The gender of 'Bw'k “ disposition " ts uncertain 
from the abl. c’Bw’cy-h not ?cy"- hi), probably 
masc. plural 

3.2 2.4 1.5 For ‘dual pr’ Bh z’nwk’ and ' c' 
dp -h p'ó' read pr'ów-h z'nwk ‘on his two 
knees’, c'ów-h هام‎ ‘from his two feet’ Since 
the ‘dual article’, identical with and so 
absorbed by the fem. sing., also occurs with at 
least “ 3" and “4” it is perhaps better to regard 
it and the forms it qualifies as ‘ numerative ', as 
in Sogdian (v. Sims-Williams, 3.2.1.3 4). 

3.2.2 4 2 Adjectives. Several of the examples 
are tailored, without greatly misrepresenting the 
facts, but some are false and others give a 
distorted picture. Thus x wyk “ rubbing” is an 
invention, and the example actually f-p '8-'x^wc 
‘sncy, which must mean ‘ with foot-rubber (lit 
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-chewer!) stones’ The exx. of palatizing adjj و‎ 
wdn(y)k ‘old’, fem. wdne, plur. masc. wdnyc, 
fem. wdncy (to keep closer to H.'s own conven- 
tion for * unstable' y) could usefully have been 
contrasted more clearly with non-palatizing 
ones, e g. by'r-kwrk * mght-blind ', 682k ' thick, 
coarse’, fem y' by'r-kwrk dyn, plur. fem ófzky 
ny r 'y xwfcy ‘the milk became thick’ {not 
* curdled °}, and with those in -dk including past 
participles, e.g. nBdk < *naftaka- ' wet, moist’, 
fem. nBé > s^tikà- (y' rx’-h ‘his face’), plur 
masc. nfdc ("y ws‘ the grass’), fem cwb ‘wre'cy 
‘gathered water’ (< "*'wrc(y)'dk). 

32.24.31 Of the many personal pronoun 
forms, sing 1 gen. mn’c (wsn mn'c = az bahr-i 
man) and 2 gen. = poss. tw'c (wsny nw'e; 'y 
hwnz'dk 'y tw’c = yulüm-i tu) are omitted, also 
plur. 2 acc (gen. dat.) -/n(^). Under plur 3 the 
exx. with postposition, Ayn’-br, etc., can also be 
combinations of sing 3 -/ry- and plur 3 acc. -n’-, 
compare e.g yyr'r hy-br = gird ámadand bar 
vay with yyryd -hy-n'-br = gird ávurd bar vay 
marduman-ra, fy ny hy-0 mkyd = düsti namud 
ba vay with ’fsyd hy-n'-0 mkd 'y fy'ny (pl) = 
düsti-yi vîza kard bä ii. In the case of -hyn’-d'br 
pio this is the only interpretation (as rightly in 

2 2.6.3.5). hyód-hy-n-d-br 'y slim (pl) = 
salam x'ànd bar vay. (See further 3 2.2 6.3.1.) 
3.2.2.4 3.2 Rel pronoun k for kw pr hy “ with 
which" presumably read 'y xrd k-w-BR hy 
mn’ yn, lit. ‘the food {calque of ‘Ar. ‘alaf?} 
which-therein-on they tan it’, re. ‘tanning 
ooze’ the prep pr cannot govern Ay cn “as 
much as " is no other than c' ' what(ever) ' with 
the spontaneous -n- occurring before suffix -d° 
also with K' ‘if’ and the * optative particle A’ 
Splitting ()ck'm “much, many" into c-k'm 
implies a rather unlikely semantic development 
from ' what-ever’. 

3 2 2.5 Verbs. The etymologies in this section 
are to be found 1n more detail in Samadi (1986). 
Some of them, being supported only by 
assertion, are no better for being repeated Is 
‘ Denominative . . . Sny- “root out” meant to 
be < xfrabunaya- > Av. frabuna- ‘deep °? Or, 
with Samadi, fra- ~ §- acting in some strange 
way on *Bn < Av. būna- * ground’? Again, 
hl'wy- > h'l'wyd'- {sic} ‘made drip, (< *fra- 
hráwaya-). Why ham in *'mr- {with invented 
proa ‘count’, but not in. 'my- ‘die’ 
«mrya-? The plethora of supposed m- verbs, 
from which all visible trace of this syllable has 
disappeared except for some doubtful tasdids, 1s 
most unconvincing. 

3.2 2.5 1 The pres. part. quoted occurs only in 
y bs'rt-hBrynyk = muzda-dithanda (hBr- ° to 

v , 


give’). 

3.2 2.5.22 and 4 It 1s not clear what the 
bracketed (a) in the stem endings ‘ Olran 
-(a)sa-' and -(a)sya- represents, nor at what 
stage of the language the latter form 1s supposed 
to have existed 

3.2 2.5 2 3 'vry- is simply Sadmdan Sudan * to 
rejoice ’, not ' be malignant ', even if the Arabic 
Samita ıt glosses implies Schadenfreude. 

3.2.2.5.3 2 1 For an alternative explanation of 
the verbs with supposed double prefix, à + abi, 
etc., v. JRAS 1988, 198, last para. It may be 
asked what purpose is served by citing all verbs 
here mechanically in the 3 sing. imperfect when 
the majority of these forms are false, e.g. p Xyt/ 
mpxyt ‘cut off ' (nowhere with tasdidY; $mcyd, 
h'l'wyyjd, mrómyd, mrs'wyd, nmwyd, mn'syd 
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{normally mn’st}, mw’ Jd {no tasdid), mwzyd, 
etc (none of which occurs with °yd}, mwrdyd 
‘assembled’ {which only occurs in the plur 
mwrd'r), and so on 

32 2.5.3.2 3 p'rw'zyd ‘led off’ only occurs 
with suffix adverb -d‘ away’ prwr- > p'wrd'-h 
is ‘nourished ', as in NP, not “ reached ” psnd- 
> p'sndd- is transitive ‘approved’, not ‘ was 
pleased" póxs- > p’dxst (more often than 
p'dxsd-) “took refuge" is not an example of 
pat, “zwrd- > mzrwdd’- 1s only ‘climbed over’, 
not “up ", with suffix adverb -w and/or prep f- 
Gv)stnb- > m(w)sinbyd is ‘vomited’, not 
‘rose’. 

3.2.2.5 4 None of the rasdids in the imperfect 
paradigms of dnby-, cy-, 'wz- 1s justified, those 
few actually occurring with. other verbs being 
quite inconsistently placed. The examples of the 
so-called 'strong' imperfect, ending in sing 3 
-yt, include one non-existent form ‘ p'emyt 
“measured out" (pres  pcmy)'—actually 
p'emyd'- presumably p'rmyt'- ‘tested’ (pres 
prm’h-) was intended. The explanation of the 
-yt, from various Olran forms which chance to 
have final -s, all with added fa, is not very 
convincing because so many different tense 
forms, all putative, are involved and none of 
them throws any hght on the corresponding 
plur. 3 -y/ 

3.2.26 The Notes on syntax consist almost 
entirely of examples, without any attempt to 
describe precisely what is being exemplified 
Thus Henning’s all-important ‘principle of 
anticipation’, which alone explains the word 
order of many exx., 1s not even mentioned 

3.2.2 6 31 The contrast made between the 
last two exx , with -Ay-n- ‘ but’ -Ayn-, makes 
nothing clear In fact, the distinction already 
made (3 2.2.4 3 1) between plur 3 ‘acc ° n(--) 
and ‘gen dat.’ Ayn'-) seems too rigid. -Ayn(’-) 
occurs both with the postpositions -br. -c, -8 {cf 
sing 2, 3 ‘acc.’ m^, f’-br, etc.) and, if only 
extremely seldom in the Qunya, also as direct 
object. Moree to the point, in mzwrcyd hyn br y’ 
Bwm ‘ (God) turned the earth over them’, if we 
regard -hyn’- as object of -br, a -hy- representing 
the following direct object Bwm seems to have 
been elided. With the sing. 3 ~Ay- only a single 
form occurs when two could theoretically be 
expected, e.g. p'emcd -hy-br ’y zyrk ° he put it on 
him, the armour’. The unanswerable question 
is, which Ay is elided 1n such cases, especially 
from the series *-hy-hyn’-? For a speaker, of 
course, both were in a sense present. On the 
surface, however, 1n the latter case the remain- 
ing -n’- also represents a reduced postpositional 
object -Ayn’-. 

3226.32 For m'syd and mnpsydy-3, read 
msyd, mnpsdy-9. 

3.226 3.3 There 1s no separate adverb c' 
‘away’: 1n c’w’zyd’-n’-d ‘he led them forth" < 
CW Zy- there 15 a preverb c- (< ati-), cf. tnwyn w’ 
c'w'zyd ' he introduced a tanwin therein’ 

3.2.2.6 3 4 For hwBd'w f’ read fy c't. 

3.2.2.6.3.6 The vowelling and pointing of all 
these exx, from the Qunya, particularly the last, 
follows Frejman and is completely unreliable. 
There may be a case for positing one or more 
enclitic particles ' or '(n), of indeterminate func- 
tion (as done by M. N. Bogoljubov, NAA, 1961, 
4, 184 fT.), to account for several variant forms 
in the Qunya, e.g. k-my k'-m ° that to me’, k-w^ 
k’-w ‘that there(in)', even once ‘wd’ ‘and’ 
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without any other suffix, and once k’n ‘if’ The 
question merits closer study It 1s unfortunately 
not clear what H. thinks about Bogoljubov's 
two '(n)s in the example km yw'e wd'h nk’h k, 
properly ‘if I should want her and should marry 
her’ 


D. N MACKENZIE 


R. S. SHARMA: Urban decay in India 
(c. 300-c. 1000). [xv], 235 pp., 2 
foldout maps. New Delhi: Mun- 
shiram Manoharlal, 1987 [pub. 
1989]. Rs. 225. 


This book constitutes R. 5 Sharma's re- 
examination of published archaeological data 
on 140 urban Gupta and post-Gupta sites as the 
basis for an attempt to describe and explain 
urban growth and decay. By so doing Sharma is 
able to suggest a socio-economic interpretation 
of those data which challenges some of the long- 
cherished notions of Indian history. 

As Sharma—a former professor of history at 
the Universities of Patna and Delhi and first 
chairman of the Indian Council of Historical 
Research—notes, in their comparatively few 
excavations of Indian towns and cities, archaeo- 
logists have not been particularly interested in 
urban rina and decline. Rather, they have 
devoted their attention to looking for palaces, 
temples or military establishments, 1n line with 
Childe’? archaeological criteria for what con- 
stitutes an urban settlement. Sharma points out 
that these criteria relate to Iron Áge settlements 
and not necessarily to the early historical or 
later medieval ones 

Whereas other scholars have used the 
presence of monumental buildings, population 
density and agranan surpluses as primary 
criteria for urban existence even with respect to 
later remains, Sharma regards concentration of 
crafts and evidence of a money-based exchange 
as the most essential. He is concerned with the 
quality of the material life and the nature of the 
occupations of the inhabitants of a town or city. 
Thus, in his estimation, wherein an excavated 
urban site indications of craftmanship and trade 
seem to disappear, urban decline is taking place. 

The beginning of the period—A p  300— 
marks the shift from an extensive urban, com- 
mercial society to a largely agrarıan ‘ feudal’ 
society, due in part, it would appear, to the 
decline in trade with South-East Asta and with 
the Roman Empire. The second period of urban 
decline coincides with the demise of the Gupta 
empire in the sixth. century which. Sharma 
associates with decline in Byzantine trade. By 
examining the annual reports of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India for urban sites and arte- 
facts discovered at different historic levels span- 
ning 700 years, the author indicates some 
patterns 1n expansion and decline which seem to 
be related more to changes in the regional 
economy than to internal political struggles, 
foreign invasions or religious rivalries. To 
illustrate his thesis further, he provides useful 
tables and maps at the back of the book 

The operative word here is ‘seem’, as the 
extent of excavations and the archaeological 
evidence are slim. Yet given the paucity of 
material, Sharma marshalls his supporting 
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evidence and develops his thesis convincingly 
He takes up his survey of sites regionally, start- 
ing with the north, moving through the middle 
Gangetic plain and the east, the central and 
western regtons to the south of India. He then 
devotes a chapter each to ‘Literary and epi- 
graphic sources on urban decline’; ‘Nature of 
early medieval settlements’; ‘Explaining the 
urban eclipse’; ‘Consequences of de-urbanisa- 
tion’, and 'Ágrarian expansion’. 

Literary references are also sparse, but 
Sharma combs his sources for hints of change m 
the society and economy of Indian towns S K. 
Maity performed a similar service in his 
Economic life of northern India in the Gupta 
period (cir. A D 300-550) (1957). Sharma makes 
use of Maity’s occupational lists taken from the 
Brhat Samhita This, along with Puranic 
sources, refers to social unrest of the so-called 
' Kalit Age’, two instances of agrarian revolt in 
the fourth and eighth centuries, affecting the 
urban recipients of goods and taxes, bringing 
about a change ın the political domination of 
urban communities. 

Sharma suggests that as urban centres lost 
revenue and began to be deserted, merchants 
assumed land management roles, crafts guilds 
were gradually restructured into jatis, and 
urban dwellers resettled in villages. The villages 
in turn came under the power of ruling land- 
owners to be granted, or donated, to various 
officials or institutions. 

As to archaeological evidence, Sharma points 
to a dearth of coins—especially gold comns—and 
of craft artefacts in Gupta and post-Gupta sites 
Towns, such as there were, shifted from produc- 
tton to consumption centres, supported by the 
produce of granted villages. Thus, Sharma calls 
his period ‘the first phase of feudalism’. A 
tribute and grant economy replaced a monetary 
svstem. By the same token, the population were 
servants of the ruler/grant-holder in times of 
ue as well as of peace, inextricably tied to the 
an 

The thesis stands up as long as the reader 
remembers that the non-discovery of certain 
fragments of archaeological information does 
not always mean disappearance. For whatever 
reasons, when towns became deserted, the 
material remains did not all fall silently into 
decay and become buried. It 1s not unlikely that 
generations sifted through the debris for some- 
thing useful or of value, relying, of course, on 
the possibility that the departing citizens had 
already taken away with them the tools of their 
trades. Even the chance discovery of hoards of 
coins provides no real clues as to why so many 
coins were hidden in one particular place and at 
one single time. 

The attempt to look at early medieval (post- 
Gupta, A D. 600) monastic sites for evidences of 
decline, using ‘the diagnostic marks of 
urbanization’, takes Sharma tnto somewhat 
murky waters. It would appear that he does this 
because so many Indian excavations were 
monastic and temple sites. However, until, as he 
so rightly observes, urban sites are extended so 
as to include the rural neighbourhoods, just 
what the relationship between monastic com- 
munities and adjacent towns and villages was 
will have to remain in the realm of speculation. 
Indeed, very little work has been done on the 
* economy ' of monasteries, although there is no 
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doctrinal or literary evidence to the effect that 
Buddhist monks ever engaged in economic 
activities 

While Sharma reminds the reader that in 
Mauryan times Buddhism was the religion of 
the ksatriya, that merchant and artisan guilds 
generously supported and decorated caityas and 
viharas throughout the subcontinent, dedi- 
catory inscriptions from the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods suggest that members of these 
groups continued to be loyal supporters. And 
while literary sources tell of great numbers 
flocking to monasteries in post-Gupta times, 
they came as contemplatives and scholars 
Economic realities were problems for laymen 
who, whether voluntarily or as part of a grant, 
undertook to provide the monks with every 
need. 

By the same token, the monks' needs were— 
and are—few, the adornments and the riches 
having been donated by devotees interested in 
furthering their own salvation. Monastic 
establishments such as Nalanda may well have 
given rise to agrarian and non-agrarian enter- 
prises there to serve vast numbers of devotees 
who came with offerings and gifts on festivals 
and high holy days But the traders and artisans 
would have been waiting outside the gates, and 
would have undoubtedly come from the local 
towns. 

Unquestionably, urban decline as a topic of 
investigation does warrant serious considera- 
tion. Those who would follow Sharma’s line of 
questioning might also consider, as Maity does, 
the Brhat Samhita chronicles of years of 
drought, famine or earthquakes which would 
have occasioned a certain amount of social 
unrest and emigration. If these dates could be 
calibrated with Sharma's charts of urban 
decline, yet another line of country would be 
opened up m the continuing reassessment of 
Indian historical archaeology. 


MARY STEWART 


RAPHAEL (ed. and tr.): Self and non- 
Self: the Drgdrsyaviveka attributed 
to Samkara. |v], 97 pp. London and 
New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national, 1990. £15. 


The Drgdrsyaviveka 1s a short treatise speak- 
ing of the fundamental teachings of Samkara, 
the great philosopher of ancient India. The 
principal doctrine ıs of the need for discrimi- 
nation (viveka) between the Seer or Self or 
subject (drs) and the seen or non-Self or object 
(dr$ya), and the realization that the Seer 1s real, 
and the seen ultimately unreal. This ts libera- 
tion. 

First, it 1s estabhshed that the Seer oberves all 
the multiplicity of creation. The Seer is in reality 
consciousness Indentification with the seen 
makes it seem real This identification 1s 
powered by mdyd (illusion). Three states of 
ignorance are experienced, that of waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep. The individual soul 
iva), believing himself separate, experiences 
the variety of creation. Through a form of 
contemplative practice (samadhi), and by 
memory of the great -statements from the 
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Vedàntic scriptures the jiva realizes its unity 
with the Self. 

Raphael represents a group within the Agram 
Vidya Order, and has both translated the 
Sanskrit verses of Drgdrsyaviveka as well as 
written a commentary on them, with an intro- 
duction His translation, while not literal, 1s true 
to the Sanskrit Often Raphael 1s forced to 
rephrase significantly simply because the 
Sanskrit is composed in very terse verses. The 
commentary, as Raphael stresses, is for the 
spiritual aspirant rather than the scholar. 
Although mostly technically correct, Raphael 
does not dwell on scholastic problems He 
frankly faces the question of authenticity, con- 
ceding he is unsure of the name of the author, 
but says this 1s not important. 

Raphael writes for the layman of the scientific 
age, expressing points of Vedantic philosophy 
in terms of modern science. He likens upddhi, or 
‘limiting adjuncts’ to the electrons which, 
depending on their number, change the chemi- 
cal properties of the substance, while the atom, 
which represents the Self, always remains the 
same. Apart from citing other texts of Advaita 
Vedanta, Raphael further makes the Western 
reader at home by quoting Plotinus and 
St Augustine, showing the close parallels. He 
quotes Enneads 6:9١:11 on page 65. 


‘Now, as they were not two, but the seer 
himself was a sole thing with the object seen, 
whoever becomes thus, when fused with 
Him... 


St. Augustine, speaking of the one Reality, is 
quoted on page 47 


* It really 1s because It 1s unchanging’ 
(De Natura Boni, 19) 


These quotations are refreshing in varying the 
tone of the commentary 

Raphael's commentary ts effective in the way 
it meets the reader where he is, and explains the 
doctrine starting from this point. This makes 
the discussion relevant to the reader rather than 
abstract: 


* We consider the waking state to be real, and 
the dreamung state, as well as any other 
possible subtle subjective state, to be illusory 
because we identify with the reference frame 
of the waking state’ (p. 60) 


The commentary also acts as a small 
introductory manual of Advaita Vedanta, 
covering many topics Six types of samadhi are 
formalized 1n a diagram. Also enumerated and 
explained are the three types of karma, samcita, 
etc, the four states, waking, etc., with their 
‘macrocosmic’ virdt, etc., and microcosmic 
vaisvánara, etc., equivalents, the four great sen- 
tences ‘aham brahmasmi’, etc, the seventeen 
elements of the antahkarana, etc. But much 
more than a pedantic list, Raphael’s commen- 
tary is skilful in showing the poignancy of even 
the most stock Vedàntic analogy: 


* There 1s an indefinite number of jar-forms, 
but only one clay. We can concentrate upon 
the Jar-form and identify with it to such a 
degree as to allow it to condition our entire 
existence ' (p. 45). 


The Sanskritist will cringe at the neologisms; 
* atmic ', ‘akashic’ and ‘ upadhic’ to name but 
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a few. Is this Engskrit? When ' mayahic' came 
up, I was tempted to offer the translator a glass 
of water The problem is acknowledged, but 
creating new words is not the remedy Another 
significant point of style which reads badly in 
the translation 1s the predominance in the text 
of high-tech futuristic-sounding language, such 
as ‘time-space’, ‘force-field’ and ' metaphys- 
ical immobility” At times the language goes too 
far to try to accommodate the modern reader 

These matters aside, Raphael's translation 
and commentary is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of Advaita Vedanta 


WARWICK JESSUP 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY: What is 
civilisation? and other essays. xi, 
193 pp. Ipswich: Golgonooza Press, 
1989, £29.50 (paper £9.95). 


This is a welcome edition of twenty essays by 
the renowned Indian art historian who has 
sometimes been described as an exponent of 
perennial philosophy, but who certainly showed 
a broad philosophical outlook and unusual 
depth of philosophical erudition when dealing 
with his subject or writing on themes of wider 
cultural interest. Three of the essays have never 
appeared in print before, while the rest have 
been published in various journals, some of 
which have now become virtually inaccessible. 
As these essays have not been included in any of 
the recent anthologies of Coomaraswamy’s 
work, the book under review will serve as a 
useful supplement to them until such time as the 
task of producing the collected works 1s under- 
taken. 

The title essay addresses a question which 
preoccupied Albert Schweitzer, who saw ın the 
modern civilized world a world of ‘epigoni’ 
rather than creators of positive values 
Coomaraswamy goes back to Greek and 
Sanskrit roots to discover the macrocosmic and 
microcosmic connotations of truly civilized life 
It exists only where God is the only citizen, as 
Philo put it, or where the inner (or cosmic) man 
(purusa) is the citizen in every city, as the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad has ıt. Then there 15 
also Plato's notion of ‘acropolis’, the heart of 
the city, which 1s not only out there, but should 
be sought also within one's heart; for 
Coomaraswamy it 1s identical with atman, the 
inner self. The true meaning of the term svaray, 
own rule, 1s the true reign of the self, in the sense 
of self-control by each citizen, and the righteous 
rule of the ruler’s own self; both being the 
expressions of the universal self within all 
Expressed in Augustimian terms, civilization 
flourishes only in a community for which the 
heavenly Crvitas Dei 1s the ideal and in which 
laborare est orare. This is an entirely different 
proposition from the drive to be successful 
which is the basis of all progress in the industrial 
society True civilization 1s a spiritual civiliza- 
tion and it can come about only if philosophers 
(in the sense of spiritually awakened wisdom- 
lovers) become leaders or leaders become 
philosphers: a veritable endorsement of Plato. 

Nothing could be more uncompromising, in 
the face of the real world in which 
Coomaraswamy lived, than this stance of his. Is 
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there any possibility that his, Plato's or the 
ancient Indian vision of civilization will ever 
become a widely accepted ideal? Our world, 
more than fifty years after Coomaraswamy's 
death, 1s apparently still intent on the success of 
a highly industrialzed way of life m which 
spiritual values seem to have entirely 
evaporated. But clouds are gathenng on the 
horizon Global threats to man's survival will 
require global solutions Will they come from 
science which itself has brought about some of 
the global threats? Some kind of radical change 
of attitudes does appear inevitable. 
Coomaraswamy’s essays are full of references 
and his style 1s so compact that there 1s no 
chance of doing justice to them by a selective 
summarizing of their content, an impossible 
task 1n itself. A brief note on some of them will 
have to suffice. ‘On the pertinence of philos- 
ophy' again fully endorses Plato and the 
ancient Indian view on what philosphy is about: 
its goal is true widsom, vidyá, complete spiritual 
awakening. ‘On being in one's right mind’ 
outlines the notion of two minds in us (also 
dealt with in the essay ° Quod factum est in ipso 
vita erat’) which make ‘a change of mind’ 
possible. Correlative with our being tn two 
minds are two kinds of ‘mindlessness’, one 
superior (suprarational and superconscious) 
and one inferior (irrational and subconscious). 
It is clear which 1s favoured by Coomaraswamy. 
* Beauty, light and sound ' is concerned with the 
overlap of the aesthetic with the spiritual 
* Windows of the soul ' investigates the power of 
vision and the whole process of perception It 1s 
God who 1s behind the seeing (Eckhart): he 1s 
the unseen Seer of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad And so it goes on, about the birth of 
the Spirit, evolution, fate, foresight and free 
will. In an essay on the much abused title 
‘Mahatma’, Coomaraswamy comments that 
the term refers truly only to one who has 
realized the ‘ great unborn spirit’ (BU 4,4,22), 
whose self has been 'naughted' so that his 
works are of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 3:17; Gal. 
5 18), he ıs a jrvanmukta or Son of God. 
Further essays concern dreams, the way of 
the pilgrim, myths and symbolism. Of symbols 
he says that the need of them ° arises only when 
man is expelled from the Garden of Eden’: 
amidst our physical and practical concerns their 
function is to remind us of the intellectual and 
contemplative values and to point to the Hidden 
Light. When seen in the wider context of our 
artistic heritage, they have often become just 
ornaments to us, but in traditional art they were 
employed as signposts on the way. In another 
essay Coomaraswamy shows how Vedic cosmo- 
gonic themes found their illustrations in 
Mughal art The essay ‘Eckstein’ 1s a 
masterpiece of cross-cultural philological 
investigation involving Greek, Biblical and 
Indian sources; it was triggered by a mis- 
translated epithet of Christ as ‘cornerstone’. 
The last one, ‘Athena and Hephaistos’, deals 
with the nature of artistic creation, which in 
Coomaraswamy’s understanding 1s a product of 
two faculties, the imaginative and the operative 
What the mind, the intellect (the formal cause) 
conceives, the hands (the efficient cause) pro- 
duce. What the spintual Self visualizes, the 
psycho-physical Ego transmits into the visible 
form, the perfection of the work depending on 
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the measure of harmony between them, a situa- 
tion reflected also in the relation between patron 
and artist or workman. Coomaraswamy of 
course finds paradigms for this relation in reh- 
gious and mythological traditions of antiquity, 
as, for example, in the two Greek personages 
of the title Athena, who represents wisdom, 
sprung from the head of god, and Hephaistos, 
the artificer, who 1s his son; when the two were 
wedded, they together became responsible for 
the marvels of Greek art, the industrial system 
has divided them and the result 1s conveyer belt 
production. 

Each of the, usually quite short, essays of this 
collection has enough source materials assem- 
bled in notes and fruitful ideas packed into the 
text to make it a starting point for a substantial 
article or even a book. It is quite possible that 
some of them were sketches intended for future 
utilization in that way or simply records of ideas 
or projects which the author knew he would not 
find time to elaborate fully, yet wanted to go on 
record. His ideas may not now be followed 
widely in the work of art historians and theor- 
ists of art, let alone in philosophical circles, but 
there is no doubt that his influence did not wane 
entirely and ıs on the increase. His ideas may yet 
inspire or stimulate future scholars in the fields 
mentioned as well as in comparative religion 
and particularly also in our search for the 
understanding of the meaning of ancient Indian 
civilization. 


KAREL WERNER 


IAN RAESIDE (ed. and tr.): Gadyardja: a 
fourteenth century Marathi version 
of the Krsna legend, xxxv, 312 pp.) 
Bombay: Popular Prakashan; 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 
London, 1989. £20. 


In his Gadyarája, lan Raeside has produced 
an outstandingly thorough and extraordinarily 
satisfying work of scholarship Gadyardja is a 
text from the early literature of the 
Mahanubhava sect, a Maharashtrian group the 
English-language study of whose literature 
Dr. Raeside has pioneered His ‘A bibhio- 
graphical index of Mahanubhava works in 
Marathi’ (BSOAS, xxi 2, 1960, 464—507) 
remains an indispensable tool for sorting out 
the intricacies of Mahanubhava authors and 
texts, and his * The Mahanubhava sakala lipi" 
(BSOAS, xxxm, 2, 1970, 328-34) 1s still the best 
available guide to the most popular of the sect's 
several secret scripts. 

Besides the translation and annotations 
announced on the too-modest title page, 
Raeside’s latest contribution to Mahanubhava 
studies, Gadyarája, mcludes an edition of the 
text, an early Marathi commentary, and a sub- 
stantial introduction. The introduction does an 
excellent job of setting forth the text's sig- 
nificance and history, and of providing the 
background information necessary for under- 
standing the contents Along with delightfully 
clear and unpretentious discussions of the 
relevant literary history, Mahanubhava 
theology, Old Marathi grammar, and so on, the 
introduction includes an extremely important 
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characterization of medieval Maharashtrian 
Krsna devotion in relation to that of the rest of 
India. 1n Maharashtra generally, and not just 
for the Mahanubhavas, Raeside points out, 
Krsna tends to be less erotic, more stably mar- 
ried—to Rukmini—and more often a hero and 
a warrior than in other Krsnaite traditions 

The text of Gadyardja, presented one verse at 
a time, is taken, with only the slightest of 
emendations, from one of four manuscripts 
used for the edition. Each Marathi verse, given 
in the devanāgarī script, 1s followed by signifi- 
cant (ie., not purely orthographic) variants 
from the other three manuscripts and an earlier 
printed edition. Next comes the relevant pas- 
sage from a manuscript of a fourteenth-century 
Mahanubhava commentary, transcribed from 
the original sakala hpi into devanagari and 
punctuated in modern Marathi style The 
English translation of the verse comes next, and 
finally Raeside’s notes In this manner, each 
verse of Gadyaraja has an average of one page 
of the book devoted to it. 

Raeside's edition has been prepared with a 
felicitous blend of scholarly scrupulosity and 
common sense. The translation, which adheres 
to a principle of ‘ sacrificing elegance to literal- 
ness wherever a choice has to be made' 
(p. xxxiv), follows the original very closely—a 
boon to anyone who wants to attempt to read 
the exceptionally difficult Marathi text. The 
inclusion of the fourteenth-century commentary 
is another boon for the student of Old Marathi, 
who is thereby provided with an excellent 
example of early Mahanubhava commentarial 
prose. Finally, Raeside's generous notes sup- 
plement the translation with clarity and wit, and 
serve to integrate edition, commentary, and 
translation The notes elucidate obscure 
references, explain the problems encountered in 
interpreting the many difficult passages, and 
discuss some possible alternative translations. 
The notes also refer liberally—although not 
exhaustively—to the commentary, and do an 
amazingly thorough job of relating the contents 
of the text, detail by detail, both to other 
Mahanubhava texts and to a vast range of 
earlier and later Krsna literature. 

Raeside’s Gadyardja will thus be of substan- 
tial use not only to scholars of Old Marathi and 
its literature, but also to those interested in the 
history of Krsna devotion in India. To both of 
these audiences the book offers the rare treat of 
a solid work of scholarship which 1s also a 
delight to read 


ANNE FELDHAUS 


MICHAEL COULSON: A critical edition 
of the Malatimadhava. Revised by 
Roderick Sinclair. lxi, 280 pp. Delhi, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1989. 
£15. 


In the preface, dated 1983, Roderick Sinclair 
(who undertook the difficult task of preparing 
Coulson's manuscript for publication) states 
that almost seventeen years had passed since 
Michael Coulson (1936-1975) submitted this 
critical edition of the Malatimadhava as a doc- 
toral thesis at the University of Oxford, thus 
revised edition 1s published after another six 
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years The book has thus had an exceptionally 
long history before the results of so much joint 
effort and detailed research was entrusted to the 
challenge and test of publication. 

This result 1s primarily a solid, complete, 
critical edition of Bhavabhuti’s drama It 1s 
based on 14 MSS (of which 11 are complete) 
and one printed edition Special emphasis 1s 
given to the Newari and Sarada MSS Other 
traditions are represented by select MSS. Coul- 
son was optimistic that new MSS might become 
available which would make accessible an 
earlier stage of transmission. 

With regard to editorial techniques it almost 
goes without saying that Coulson follows the 
well-established standards (description of MSS, 
critical apparatus with repetition of the 
‘rubrics’ discussion of stemma, etc ). There is a 
particularly useful discussión on the rela- 
tionship of internal and external evidence 
(pp xxıv ff). Inscfar as translation must be 
considered a test for the choice of readings it 
may be pointed out that Coulson did prepare 
and publish a translation of the Malatimadhava 
(Three Sanskrit plays, Penguin Classics, 1981) 

One challenge of Coulson's edition lies in the 
evaluation of Harihara's commentary (the 
Kathmandu MS of which seems to have disap- 
peared since he photographed it in 1967) 
Another challenge is provided by Coulson's 
hypothesis that there are traces of Bhavabhüti 
himself having revised his text. This assumption 
questions the very notion of an 'autograph' 
(and one task which derives from such a 
hypothesis would be to edit (and print) text as 
* process °) 

Coulson points out that there are variants 
where ‘intrinsic judgement 15 not involved’, 
their evaluation 15 rightly said to involve 
“daunting lexicographical and grammatical 
labours’ (p xxviii) I believe that Coulson has 
made a weighty contribution in this direction by 
publishing an edition in transliteration with an 
innovative method of ‘punctuation’ of com- 
pounds. I have been too long and too deeply 
involved 1n this type of exercise not to recognize 
its merits and problems; I can only hope that by 
marking the structure of compounds in his 
edition Coulson will have set a standard which 
no future editor can afford to fall short of. 

The type of compound is indicated by dis- 
tinguishing the signs to separate the members of 
compounds; if a compound is used as a 
bahuvrihi, then the separator 1s underlined, and 
the structure of a compound is marked by 
superscript haceks to indicate where a com- 
pound is part of a compound. To praise the 
intention and the method does not mean to say 
that the technique and conventions of such 
punctuation might not be further evolved and 
improved, The analysis of a compound and the 
ways of marking it are rather intricate and not 
always obvious at first sight—but so are the 
compounds themselves. I am not convinced that 
Coulson's hesitation to dissolve vowel sandhi 1s 
defensible ın such an analytical edition (he 
thereby adds to the variety of markers and 
complicates the presentation). Were Coulson's 
text a computer input one might have suggested 
that he should separate the printing of a con- 
ventional edition (in devanagari even, which 
gives more scope to the reader's and scholar's 
own creative reading of the text) from its 
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analytical version (which would retain all the 
additional information and could be relegated 
to a second apparatus). In any event, such a 
method of analysis opens up a wide field of 
stock-taking of the structure, frequency and 
stylistic relevance of nominal composition in 
Sanskrit It can only be hoped that the chal- 
lenges are taken up and that Coulson's con- 
tributions will thereby be spared the fate of 
being merely consigned to history. 


PETER SCHREINER 


ETIENNE LAMOTTE: History of Indian 
Buddhism: from the origins to the 
Saka era. Translated from the 
French by Sara Webb- Boin under the 
supervision of Jean Dantinne. (Publi- 
cations de l'Institut Orientaliste de 
Louvain, 36.) xxvi, 870 pp., 5 maps, 
30 plates. Louvain Paris: Peters 
Press, 1988. BFr. 2750. 


The first edition of the original French ver- 
sion of Etienne. Lamotte's Histoire du Boud- 
dhisme indien des origines à l'ère Saka was 
published in 1958. Soon after its release it was 
widely acclaimed by scholars of Indian Bud- 
dhism and history as a fundamental and 
authoritative work on the early period of Bud- 
dhism and its contemporary general history of 
India. It was also reviewed with appreciation by 
several scholars of repute. J. Brough for 
instance (BSOAS, xxv, 21, 1962, 378-380), 
wrote, ' This book supplies the need and will be 
indispensable for all students of early Bud- 
dhism, whatever may be the specific problems 
with which they are concerned... ' Some thirty- 
two years since its first appearance, Lamotte's 
work still continues to serve as a repository of 
valuable information and has not been super- 
seded by any other comparable work, although 
it must be said that individual scholars have 
produced new and more advanced contribu- 
trons on certain specific topics 

It is rather difficult to write a full and 
coherent account of the historical stages of 
Buddhism of any period, but this 1s especially 
true of early Buddhism. The chief difficulties are 
due mainly to the paucity of reliable and com- 
prehensive information and in particular to the 
often biased and contradictory accounts which 
one finds in the available sources. In addition, it 
is impossible to establish a systematic and firm 
sequence of dates for the consecutive stages of 
Buddhist history in India. The date of the 
Buddha's demise has not been established and it 
still continues to be one of the keenly disputed 
issues among scholars of Buddhism Apart from 
the difficulty of dating the Buddha's life and the 
events that evolved after his demise in the 
subsequent centuries, there is yet another 
daunting problem in the sphere of the complex 
doctrinal disputes that flourished among the 
early Buddhist schools. It 1s possible, of course, 
to provide a fairly informative account of early 
Buddhism, but it still remains impossible to 
provide a comprehensive and undisputed 
assessment of the subtle patterns in which Bud- 
dhist history and doctrines developed. 

Lamotte's history does not attempt to resolve 
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all the obscure problems and difficulties of early 
Buddhism But it does collate in a systematic 
manner a great variety of material drawn from 
archeological and epigraphic evidence, and 
from historical and literary works in Indian, 
Greek, Tibetan and Chinese languages. 
Lamotte did not indulge in unnecessary specu- 
lations, but simply provided a sound and well- 
document exposition of early Buddhism, and 
drew some broad yet penetrating conclusions 
within the limits of his primary sources. Thus it 
is for the impressive amount of primary infor- 
mation he amassed and for the perspicacious 
evaluation of his sources that his history still 
remains one of the most important works 1n any 
Western language on the history of early 
Buddhism. 

The translation mto English is warmly 
welcomed and Mrs Webb-Boin, the translator, 
has provided a reliable and readable rendering 
of this long and complex work One learns from 
a short foreword that the translator cooperated 
with a team of competent scholars supervised by 
Jean Dantinne, who assumed ‘the respons- 
ability (sic several times) of revising the English 
translation '. Apart from taking care of techni- 
cal terminology, the revision team prepared a 
bibliographical supplemenmt (18 pp.) which 
includes a selection of new works in Western 
languages, a revised and improved general 
index (48 pp) an index of Sanskrit terms 
(75 pp.), an amended table of contents, and 
improved maps. These carefully prepared 
indexes and maps are very impressive. It is, 
however, unfortunate that the page references 
in the indexes are given to the original French 
edition and not to the English translation This 
inauspicious circumstance is alleviated to some 
degree by the insertion of the pagination of the 
French edition in the margin of the English 
translation. Apparently the decision to give all 
page references to the French edition was based 
on the conviction that the original edition 
should be treated as the ' root text ' and referred 
to in all instances, thus one would need to 
possess both the English translation and the 
French original. It is surely obvious that 
students who do not know French will be 
unhappy with the indexes and those who do will 
use the original edition. However, despite this 
unfortunate miscalculation, the appearance of 
the English translation 1s welcome and both the 
translator and the revision team deserve praise 
for making this extremely important work of 
Lamotte’s available to the English reader. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI (ed.): The Bud- 
dhist Forum. Vol. I Seminar papers 
1987-1988. vi, 121 pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1989. £6. 


The Buddhist Forum is a seminar series held 
at SOAS on the second Wednesday of every 
month during term time. The present volume 
contains a selection of papers delivered during 
the academic year 1987-8, preceded by an 
introduction by the editor of the volume R. F. 
Gombrich has contributed two papers, one on 
the earliest Buddhism entitled “ Recovering the 
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Buddha's Message’, and one on the origin of 
the Mahayana: ' How the Mahayana began’ In 
both papers Gombrich points out the 1mport- 
ance of the fact that for a long time the early 
Buddhist texts were transmitted orally. It 1s 
certainly not possible to study these texts as 1f 
they were composed as written documents as is 
still being done by most scholars, even though 
more and more attention 1s being paid to oral 
traditions in other fields of Indian studies such 
as the epic and the Puranas. Gombrich remarks 
that the main thrust of recent work has been to 
argue that there are inconsistencies in the 
earliest textual. materials, and that from these 
inconsistencies we can deduce a chronological 
development in the teachings It will be a task 
for future research to try to determine how far 
these inconsistencies are to be explained by the 
oral tradition and where we have to assume a 
chronological development. Such a study can- 
not be undertaken by limiting oneself to the 
canonical Pali scriptures and ıt will be necessary 
to consult all available materials and, above all, 
the Chinese translations of dgama and vinaya 
texts. For instance, Gombrich draws attention 
to the fact that segments of texts (pericopes) are 
preserved in different contexts and that ıt 1s 
sometimes possible to show that a piece of text 
was transferred from one context to another. 
One such pericope occurs in a sermon translated 
by Gombrich in his paper in which the Buddha 
gives an allegorical interpretation of the three 
fires (Ang. Nik. rv, 41-46) In it. we find the 
following phrase: ekam 0112718711 damenti ekam 
attdnam samenti ekam attünam parinibbapenti 
In JPTS, xı 1987, 73-8 Gombrich has tried to 
show that this whole phrase orginated in a 
different context. In the Chinese translation of 
the Samyukta@gama (Taisho Daizokyóo, vol. 2, 
24-5) the corresponding text 1s more detailed 
but this whole phrase is missing. It occurs, 
however, ın the sixth sütra of the Chinese 
translation of the Dirghágama which corre- 
sponds to the Cakkavattt-Sihandda Suttanta 
(ibid , vol 1, 39c) Here we find the word ‘ alone, 
solitary’ which suggests that the original read- 
ing was not ekam but eke. As K R. Norman 
emphasizes in his article, the texts we have in 
Pal are translations from other dialects of 
Middle Indo-Aryan, something which is not 
always taken into account by Pali scholars 

In his first paper Gombrich shows clearly that 
early Buddhist texts did know Vedic texts and 
he argues that central parts of the Buddha's 
message were presented as a set of antitheses to 
brahmanical doctrine. In his second paper he 
suggests that the preservation and arrangement 
of the Buddhist canon were inspired. by the 
example of the activity of the brahmins with 
regard to their sacred texts. Gombrich is 
certainly correct in emphasizing that the 
preservation of Buddhist texts was a function of 
the sangha which watched over the authenticity 
of the texts recited by the monks and nuns. 
According to Gombrich unorthodox teachings 
could not have been preserved without writing 
and the early Mahayana texts owe their survival 
to the fact that they were written down Gom- 
brich believes that writing came more and more 
into use in the second and first centuries B.C. but 
does not furnish any evidence apart from 
stating that the Mahabhasya is clearly a written 
text, an opinion which 1s not shared, for 
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instance, by Winternitz (A history of Indian 
literature, vol 1, Calcutta, 1927, 35). Strangely 
enough, Gombrich does not pay any attention 
to Chinese sources which give much informa- 
tion on the transmission of Buddhist texts and 
from which we can see that lengthy texts con- 
tinued to be transmitted orally for centuries (cf 
J. W de Jong, Buddha's Word ın China, 
Canberra, 1968). 

It is not possible to discuss in any detail the 
other contributions K R. Norman points out 
how much has still to be done in the field of Pali 
philology. Much work has been done in the past 
by Pal: scholars who had httle knowledge of 
other dialects of Middle Indo-Aryan, not to 
mention Tibetan and Chinese. Taking as an 
example the word sgbbatopabha Norman shows 
that the explanation of this word requires the 
study of both Pali and non-Pàli versions It ıs to 
be hoped that scholars such as K. R Norman 
will be able to train students to continue their 
excellent work. 

A. Huxley has contributed a long article on 
the legal literature of Southeast Asta. He dis- 
tinguishes three regional traditions, and 
explains their differences and their common 
characteristics as Buddhist laws. In his article 
on the patriarchs in medieval Buddhist China 
T H. Barrett emphasizes that the idea of 
patriarchal succession arose in reply to the need 
for spiritual authority in T’ang China In a 
second paper he describes and explains the 
spiritual experiences of two famous Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa-hsien and Hsüan-tsang. I. Astley- 
Kristensen deals with the place of Vajrasattva in 
a sub-mandala of the Vajradhátu-mandala, the 
Naya assembly 

This first volume offers a rich and interesting 
fare The only reproach one can make is that the 
proofs have not been carefully read One hopes 
that this will be remedied in the second volume 
which is eagerly awaited 


J. W. DE JONG 


SARAL JHINGRAN: Aspects of Hindu 
morality. xvii, 241 pp. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1989. Rs. 150. 


Detailed studies on Hindu morality and 
ethics do not appear often and the book under 
review 1s therefore a welcome addition. After 
Bhakti Datta’s rather specialized Sexual ethics 
in the Mahabharata in the light of Dharmasastra 
rulmgs (London, 1979) and S Cromwell Craw- 
ford's excellent and rites ai; The evolution 
af Hindu ethical ideals (2nd ed. Honolulu, 1982, 
anly referred to by Jhingran in its 1974 Calcutta 
edition), there has been very little academic 
writing on this difficult field which deserves 
much greater attention, for it 1s so very central 
to any studies on Hindutsm and Hindu culture. 

The author, a trained philosopher, ventures 
beyond textual study to advance the under- 
standing of Hindu morality in the present day. 
Her book, following a comparative study of 
major religious traditions (The roots of world 
religions, New Delhi, 1982), presents itself as a 
serious attempt by a modern Hindu thinker to 
guide the reconstruction of Hindu morality in 
line with India's current requirements The dis- 
cussion thus proceeds along two subtly, but 
uncomfortably imterlinked levels: Jhingran’s 
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detailed study of the conceptual framework of 
Hindu morality must be read in the wider 
context of attempts by modern India to utilize 
the conceptual structures of Hinduism for the 
development of a reformed, social philosophy. 
The author argues that for the well-being of 
modern India it is essential to arrive at a proper 
and informed understanding of Hindu morality 
Thus one could see this book as evidence of a 
resurgence of Hindu fundamentalism, but it 
contains much more than a mere political 
message. 

Through much of the work, however, the 
author seems rather unclear about the particu- 
lar task of relating her findings to modern 
India's socio-legal realities While she ıs 
undoubtedly on home ground when it comes to 
Hindu philosophy and ethics, the study suffers 
from an inadequate understanding of the nature 
of traditional Hindu law and an equally insuffi- 
cient grasp of India's modern legal systems 
Thus, while the author carefully distinguishes 
the conceptual framework of Hinduism from 
that of other world religions and produces a 
sound analysis of Hindu morality, only a fine 
concluding section on suggestions for a re- 
construction of the Hindu philosophy of morals 
(pp. 216-27) saves this book from being misread 
as a politicized attempt to restructure Hindu 
culture on a ‘true’ Hindu basis, which would 
inevitably be an arbitrary selection of certain 
values and concepts from the complex range 
offered by Hinduism. 

Cromwell Crawford, in his foreword, ex- 
plains that the academic study of Hindu ethics is 
a fairly recent phenomenon. Indian writers have 
tended to be normative and apologetic as a 
response to the 'bad press' perpetuated by 
Western writers, who continue to argue that 
India's present problems are largely the results 
of an ascetic, illogical and anti-social culture 
that seems permanently handicapped by 
economic underdevelopment and moral im- 
poverishment. The author herself repeatedly 
emphasizes what Crawford calls ‘an ecological 
motif’ (p. vu), the holistic nature of Hinduism, 
its diversity, complexity and yet conceptual 
compositeness, which of necessity lead to con- 
stant internal contradictions, and which no 
study of any aspect of Hinduism can ignore. To 
see the resulting dialectics as an asset may 
demand a lot of us, but the author manages well 
to convey this complex understanding of 
Hinduism. She nghtly argues that any compart- 
mentalization of this constantly evolving tradi- 
tion easily leads to misconceptions and rightly 
castigates Western writers for perpetuating 
errors of this sort. Jhingran argues that the 
usual historical method of studying Hinduism is 
of limited value. Her study, therefore, proceeds 
to tackle the material ın a new perspective, 
which entails, above all, a recognition of the 
inextricable links between religion, philosophy 
and morality. 

The first major chapter, * Hinduism through 
the ages’ (pp 1-43), then, serves to explain and 
circumscribe this immense diversity 1n a histori- 
cal context. What emerges is a potted history of 
Hinduism which gives too much emphasis to the 
Hindu renaissance of the nineteenth/twentieth 
century as a kind of ' Golden Age' of Hindu 
philosophy It is certainly not correct to assume 
(pp. 21—2) that social reforms were an issue only 
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at the time of Rammohan Roy, Swami 
Dayananda and Gandhi ] would argue that 
much of traditional Hindu hterature represents 
coded evidence of concern for social, ritual and 
spiritual reforms and betterment. To see 
“unprecedented emphasis on personal moral 
conduct ' (p. 22) during the period of Gandhi is 
quite wrong: after all, dharma itself ıs about the 
very same concern. If we look carefully, we find 
massive evidence of a concern with individual 
duty throughout Hindu literature. 

Furthermore, what of Buddhism and Jainism 
as protest movements against Hindu excesses? 
Today, too, we have important and prolific 
thinkers and writers, like V. R. Krishna lyer, 
the former Supreme Court judge, who must be 
seen as a Hindu social philosopher and 
reformer, regardless of the Marxist rhetoric that 
IS so characteristic of his earlier writing. 

When Jhingran argues that minor gods and 
goddesses are ‘never even referred to as one 
Supreme God ' (p. 31), sheis obviously unaware 
of Simon Weightman's Hinduism in the village 
setting (Milton. Keynes, 1978), which. would 
seem to contradict this view. Jhingran also fails 
to tell us (p. 23) that Hindus include men among 
their many minor deities, and there are 
numerous indications that the author may not 
be familar enough with popular Hinduism to 
support several of her generalizations. 

One also misses a clearer distinction between 
rta and dharma (pp 37-8). The author has not 
referred either to Robert Lingat’s The classical 
law of India (Berkeley, 1973) or Jeannine 
Miller’s The vision of cosmic order in the Vedas 
(London, 1985), both of which would have been 
relevant on this topic. 

The major part of the book consists of four 
chapters focusing in turn on ritual-centric 
morahty (p. 45-72), socio-centric morality 
(pp. 73-112) liberation-centric morality 
(pp. 113-46) and the theo-centric morality of 
devotional sects (pp. 147-68). This makes good 
sense and allows for a detailed diachronical 
discussion of major concepts of Hinduism 

The author finds morality in danger of defeat 
if too much concern is given to ritual details and 
the performance of the rituals themselves, 
rather than to ‘ good action’. We find here the 
familiar discrepancy between perceived reli- 
gious duties and socio-moral obligations (p 69), 
between the sacrificer’s state of mind and the 
perfunctory performance of rituals which 
prompted J D M. Derrett 1n Religion, law and 
the state in India (London, 1968, 63) to mock 
those who ' drink whisky by day and perform 
puja by might’ and were yet not seen as 
aberrant. The author is also, with some justifi- 
cation, critical of the ‘ spirit of business transac- 
tions’ (p 67) which seems to undermine 
genuine moral consciousness (p. 219). She could 
have argued, of course, that this ' problem’ ts 
not confined to Hindu rituals. 

The chapter on socio-centrnc morality 1s 
impressive in its understanding of the implica- 
tions of dharma as far as local and even family 
customs are concerned, but the Hindu mdi- 
vidual does not receive enough attention here. 
Having noted the legitimacy of the pursuit of 
self-interest (p 73), the author ought to have 
gone beyond sadacara[acara (p. 75) to consider 
the concept of atmanastusti This 1s only dealt 
with much later (at p. 209), in the context of 
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explaining the fluidity of Hindu traditions, 
which are not so much based on textual rules as 
on the consideration of ‘ appropriateness’ in a 
particular situation. 

This failure to give adequate weight to the 
very individualistic, relativist orientation of 
Hindu morality ts even more apparent when we 
look at Jhingran’s treatment of $astric texts 
Here the reviewer found himself ready to 
despair’ all too often, ‘Manu, the law-giver ` 1s 
presented as prescribing all manner of rules At 
p. 203 we are even told of ‘ ancient legislators’ 
When will such conceptual confusions cease? 
When will it be recognized that there was no 
author, no god or God, ın ancient India who 
could truthfully claim to ‘lay down the law’ for 
all Hindus? This is made conceptually impos- 
sible by the relativistic implications of dharma, 
and though the present study indicates this 1n so 
many ways, the full message 1s not conveyed. As 
a result, Jhingran's discussion is at times quite 
misguided. 

Thus, at p. 76 and p 102, the author finds 
lack of social responsibilities for three of the 
four stages of life, but says the opposite when 
summing up (p. 105) Brahmins are ‘ unani- 
mously declared the highest beings on earth’ 
(pp. 82-83), and dissenting voices are only 
noted a few pages later (p. 87). Better cross- 
referencing might have been useful, but the 
more serious fault lies clearly ın the more or less 
constant over-valuation of particular textual 
statements. 

Similarly, there is good material on the Hindu 
ideal of justice 1n this book, but the author's 
concern to show Hinduism ın a positive hght 
leads to strange results having correctly found 
(p 85) that ‘the concept of equality before the 
law seems to be unknown to the ancient 
Aryans ', she then asserts that ‘ theoretically, all 
were equal before the law. but actually, all 
were definitely not equal before the law’ (p 89). 
The author concludes from this that ‘ the Hindu 
social morality and 1deal of justice are generally 
vitiated by the inherent flaw of social discrimin- 
ation against the "lower" classes’ (p. 90) 
This valid point is made again at the end of this 
chapter (p. 108), but how is it to be reconciled 
with the assertion that Hindu social organiza- 
tion protects the welfare of the weaker sections 
of society much better than any other society in 
the world (p 107)? Instances of similar con- 
ceptual muddles are found throughout the book 
and seem symptomatic of a more general con- 
fusion among India's intellectuals who may 
justifiably be critical of excessive Westernization 
(p 220), but then seem to assume that a 
pervasive system of status inequality can be 
remedied by a well-aimed intervention from the 
moral philosophers. 

The misguided political message of this book 
1s probably best summed up in a sentence from 
the concluding observations: * The individual's 
loyalties and responsibilities should no more be 
limited to his immediate community, but must 
be directed to the society as a whole. The very 
survival of the highly segmented Indian society 
depends on the rejection of these narrow 
loyalties by its members in favour of a direct 
and sole loyalty towards the society as a whole’ 
(p 223) However, in the chapter on liberation- 
centric morality, the author is at her best, 
explaining well the tensions between individu- 
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ality and the ties of social morality which have 
led to the synthetic idea that ‘a life of action 1s 
quite possible for a man of liberation ° (p. 142) 
Similarly, Jhingran's discussion of theo-centric 
morality 1s a useful addition to our literature on 
bhakti, and her chapter on universal morality 
and the ideal of human perfection (pp 169-97) 
will be recommended reading for many students 
of Hindu culture in the West 

The strong plea for Hindu social reform in 
the concluding chapter seems rather too defen- 
sive of Hinduism; and the book's misrepresen- 
tation of Hindu tradition by comparison to 
other world religions already alluded to is here 
summed up as follows: ‘True, Hinduism does 
not have a single religious text, but the 
Dharmasastras, especially the Manusmi ti, are 
unanimously regarded as authoritative in mat- 
ters of dharma (socio-moral duties) The Law- 
givers and the Hindu society in general have 
always expected strict adherence to the norms of 
conduct, as enunciated in the Dharmasdastras 
and the traditions or customs of the society’ 
(pp 204-5). 

The underlying argument here is evidently 
that the acceptance of modern Hindu law and 
its new morality by the Hindus of India com- 
pares favourably with the reluctance of Indian 
Christians and Muslims to adapt to our modern 
times. But even a cursory look at J D. M. 
Derrett’s The death of a marriage law (New 
Delhi, 1978), or a glance at modern Indian law 
reports, would prove the author’s assumptions 
wrong. Moreover, it 1s patently untrue that ‘all 
sections of the Muslim society’ (p. 204) were 
opposed to the liberal Shah Bano judgement 
and thus resisted reforms. 

In sum, thus, this book is an admirable 
attempt to explain the conceptual strains within 
the complex system of Hindu morality and it 
succeeds well in providing a readable and 
illuminating account of the inner tensions that 
have contributed so much to the richness of a 
tradition which continues to evolve today in so 
many corners of the world. 

Jhingran’s second ostensible purpose in 
writing the book, however, is not well served by 
the serious flaws in the understanding of Indian 
laws, both traditional and modern. The 
author’s prescription for the future develop- 
ment of Hindu morality, however well-meaning 
in intent, may well be seen by many as a recipe 
for disaster, or at least as too unrealistic to be 
put into practice. 


WERNER F MENSKI 


W. H. MCLEOD: The Sikhs: history, 
religion, and society. (The American 
Council of Learned Societies Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions, 
no. 14.) ix, 161 pp. New York: 
one University Press, 1989. 

29. 

W. H. MCLEOD: Who is a Sikh? The 

problem of Sikh identity. ix, 140 pp. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989. 
£19.50. 
So dominant has Professor McLeod's 


authority become in the field of the history of 
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Sikhism that all serious work in pre-modern 
Sikh studies must now continually refer to the 
findings of his major works. These are con- 
veniently distinguished by the sigla he is himself 
obliged, given the disappointing failure of 
worthy alternatives to issue from other pens, to 
cite more frequently than his great personal 
modesty might otherwise dictate 

Over twenty years have elapsed since the 
publication of Guru Nanak and the Sikh religion 
[GNSR] (Oxford, 1968, reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxx, 2, 1970, 412-13). In spite of general 
criticism directed at the time towards its literal- 
istic reduction of hagiography to history, this 
was immediately recognized by Western 
scholars to be a work of the first importance, 
and has indeed continued to remain standard. 
Thereafter, Professor McLeod's reputation as 
the pre-eminent Western authority on Sikhism 
has continued to be confirmed by the regular 
appearance of learned articles and major 
monographs, notably the very fine Early Sikh 
tradition [EST] (Oxford, 1980), whose approach 
fully answered the criticisms that had been 
levelled against GNSR, and The Chaupa Singh 
rahit-nama [CSRN] (Dunedin, 1987, reviewed ın 
BSOAS, wil, 2, 1989, 371), whose detailed 
presentation and analysis of a hitherto unex- 
plored genre of Sikh religious literature again 
suggested the need for a major revision of the 
conventional picture of an important period of 
Sikh history. 

In the two works under review, McLeod 
returns to the format of the lecture-essay he 
employed to such successful effect in The evolu- 
tion of the Sikh community [EST] (Oxford, 1976, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xL, 1, 1977, 222). For 
Western scholars, this was hardly second to 
GNSR in the light its often radical conclusions 
cast upon the received view of Sikh history, 
especially during the sacred formative period of 
the living Guruship. Whether they know it or 
the earlier work at first hand or (more usually) 
by hearsay, EST has proved equally potent as a 
source of heat for that large body of Sikhs for 
whom ‘McLeod’ (a name awkward to pro- 
nounce for Panjabi-speakers faced with its 
intrinsically troublesome spelling) has become a 
Rushdie-like ogre who has for some unex- 
plained reason set himself systematically to 
undermine the very foundations of Sikhism. 
Thus, at any rate, 1s generally taken to be the 
implication of his alleged denial of its total 
distinction from Hinduism in the historic mis- 
sion of Guru Nanak and in the subsequent 
creation, on a unique occaston of attested 
history, of the Khalsa in all its since-unbroken 
orthodoxy by Gurü Gobind Singh 

Faced as he has been for so long by this sort 
of unreasoning opposition, which has led to the 
convening of conferences in the North Ameri- 
can diaspora specifically to condemn this 
“McLeod’ and his satanic works, the real 
McLeod could hardly be condemned if had 
decided to cultivate some less prickly area. Such 
an easy path was, however, perhaps hardly open 
to one who has for so long laboured virtually 
alone in his chosen acre with such single-minded 
determination. 

The Sikhs: history, religion, and society 
[SH RS] 15 yet another book which will certainly 
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become required reading for all serious students 
of Sikhism. In this slim and elegantly presented 
volume, McLeod returns to survey what has 
been going on in the field to which he is such a 
familiar and reliable guide, and takes account 
with characteristically patient courtesy of the 
more reasonable criticisms which have been 
levelled against some of his past statements and 
interpretations While his own earlier works 
naturally loom large, the detachment with 
which they are viewed should show his critics 
that he himself 1s the severest of them all. Their 
attention is particularly directed to the compre- 
hensive mastery of the recent literature dis- 
played in the notes which follow the text, and to 
such disarming revisions of his early formula- 
tions as that indicated on p 127, n. 3 ‘Iam well 
aware that the elements I am criticizing are to be 
found in the earlier of my own studies [i.e. 
GNSR]. I draw attention to the years that have 
elapsed since then.’ 

The seven essays collected in SH RS, have 
been expanded from the canonical five origin- 
ally delivered as lectures to the American 
Council of Learned Societies by two additions 
The plea advanced in ‘ Sikh doctrine’ for sensi- 
tivity 1n the English rendering of key Sikh terms 
is certainly admirable (if surely extreme in its 
rejection of the English word ‘God’ for 
Nanak’s ‘ Akal Purakh’), but somehow makes 
better sense in the alternative version published 
as ‘A Sikh theology for modern times’ in J. T. 
O'Connell et al. (ed.), Sikh history and religion 
in the twentieth century (Toronto, 1988), 32-43. 

The other addition 15 an introductory histori- 
cal survey of ‘ The Sikhs’ which serves to indi- 
cate the emphasis of later chapters, including 
the more detailed historical analysis of the third, 
which returns to the ground of EST to re- 
examine the Khalsa tradition and its Singh 
Sabha reformulation; the discussion of Sikh 
identity in the fifth essay, which 1s effectively a 
summary of the second work under review here, 
with which it shares a common ttle; and the 
final survey of ‘The Sikhs in the modern 
world’, with particular reference to the 
twentieth-century diaspora, yet another field 1n 
which McLeod has made his mark, with 
Punjabis in New Zealand [PNZ] (Amritsar, 
1986), and to the significance of Operation 
Bluestar. 

The present reviewer feels some diffidence in 
stating that he found the two remaining chap- 
ters to be of the greatest interest, since these two 
happen to those in which his own work 1s 
referred to If blessed with a photographic 
memory, other readers of BSOAS may just 
remember the source of the diagram on p 86 in 
the chapter on Sikh literature which provides a 
very clear guide to recent work done on the 
fundamental texts, themselves so ably presented 
by McLeod in Textual sources for the study of 
Sikhism [TSSS] (Manchester, 1984) Finally, in 
the second and perhaps the most stimulating 
essay of the volume, the author returns to the 
vexed question of ‘The origins of the Sikh 
tradition’ he first considered in GNSR. Nicely 
avoiding the specious scrupulousness of Cant- 
well Smith’s reductionism (‘nd ko stkkhi na ko 
lundutvà ?), McLeod addresses himself to the 
real questions which must be faced in any 
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genuine attempt to define the originality of 
Gurü Nanak and the degree of his relationship 
or indebtedness to contemporary Indian 
religious traditions, 1n sixteen lucid pages of 
classic balance and clarity. Using fresh evidence 
to dismiss even more strongly than before the 
ever-lurking misconception that the origins of 
Sikhism are marked by some form of syncretism 
with Islam, these place Nanak where he 
belongs, 1n so far as any such placement may 
ever be pronounced definitive. 

Professor McLeod has always been good at 
definitions, and in Who is a Sikh? The problem 
of Sikh identity [WSPSI?] he has taken on a 
subject which certainly demands the presence of 
such a talent This too is a collection of seven 
essays first designed as lectures, in thus case at 
the invitation of the Radhakrishnan Memorial 
Bequest, although these could not actually be 
delivered in Oxford owing to the author's 
serious ill-heaith at the time 

The definition of Sikh identity has within the 
last century of course come to assume a peculiar 
importance within Sikhism as a consequence of 
the perception of the fragility of 11s boundaries 
with Hinduism and the complementary insist- 
ence upon the unique validity of the Khalsa 
identity, as reconstituted in the colonial period 
by the devout intellectuals of the Singh Sabhà 
reform movement. The uncertain basis upon 
which the Khalsa claims rest is demonstrated 
very clearly in the first essays, which progress 
chronologically from the primal Nànak-panth 
to the original Khalsa and its rahi, where the 
specialized findings of CSRN are made acces- 
sible to a more general readership. The degree 
to which the Singh Sabhà reformers broke new 
ground 1s assessed in the fifth essay, while the 
sixth deals with consequent attempts to define 
Sikhs and Sikhism through legislation. 

Although he will undoubtedly have learnt 
much from thus detailed picture of the changing 
patterns of Sikh identity through history, not 
least the obsession it entails with prescribing 
external modes of conduct and patterns of dress 
and appearance, the reader may share with the 
present reviewer a certain impatience by the 
time he reaches the concluding essay, whose title 
once again asks ‘ Who is a Sikh?’ Here one may 
admire not only the ingenuity with which the 
term mona (which makes its humble appearance 
between the prestigious kesdhdari and the 
historic sahajdhdri) is deployed ın the tables on 
pp. 114-15 neatly explaining the relationship 
between different categories of Sikhs, but also 
the charity which thus maximizes the definition 
of who may properly be reckoned a Sikh. 
Rather more might then have been said about 
related sects, before the final defimtion of Sikh 
identity offered on pp 120-1, whose five 
paragraphs recall in their succinctness those 
other five famous paragraphs which were all 
GNSR (p 146) could manage on the life of the 
historical Nanak. 

Perhaps partly because of tts subject matter, 
WSPSI s not quite so interesting as SARS, but 
readers may neverthelss rest assured that its 
author is amost always more worth reading 
than any one else in the field 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 
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ANN GRODZINS GOLD: Fruitful 
journeys: the ways of Rajasthani pil- 
grims. xviii, 333 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1988. 


This 15 a study of pilgrimage as defined in its 
various contexts, local as well as transregional, 
but described always from the point of view of 
the householder Rather than concentrate 
primarily on a tîtha as the focus of pilgrimage 
and its associated ntes, the author has taken the 
role of a Rajasthant villager, and has parti- 
cipated in a variety of pilgrimages from their 
inception to the final consummation of their 
associated  rituals—in some cases, several 
months after the end of the journey itself The 
result of this apparently simple contrivance 1s a 
lucid, perceptive and sympathetic account. of 
popular Hinduism and its view of this world 
and the next. 

The main location of Gold's research was the 
village of Ghatiyah, in the Ajmer district of 
Rajasthan. Introduced to the village by Joseph 
Miller, who was researching the oral epic, Gold 
found it an 1deal centre for her own work. It 
included a wide range of castes, and a ‘curing’ 
shrine which attracted its own pilgrims from 
beyond the village. The book begins with a 
description of the process by which the author 
acchmatized herself to her surroundings, this is 
no self-indulgence, but rather an account of her 
awareness of the extent to which her findings 
would be coloured by her own presence in the 
village. The author's difficult choice of 
appropriate clothing, as deemed acceptable to 
all castes without showing undue favour to any 
one grouping, seems to have symbolized a 
diplomacy and sensitivity characteristic of her 
dealings with the villagers and their perceptions 
and culture. 

Through the early chapters, the reader 1s 
introduced to the dramatis personae of 
Ghatiyali: village life is the sum of relationships 
between the principal humans, deities, and 
manes living within its boundaries The polari- 
ties of death and childbirth form a constant in 
the rituals performed at the local shrines. 
Journeys made to regional deities typically have 
some ‘work’ or specific purpose attached to 
them, often underwritten by the making and 
fulfilling of vows; such journeys or jdird are 
distinguished from the more ambitious pil- 
grimages or ydtiá made to major (7 thas such as 
Hardwar, Banaras, Gaya and Puri which are 
described later in the book. 

Gold's accounts of the journeys and their 
rewards are detailed and perceptive Familiar 
stereotypical associations of pilgrimage such as 
the greed of the pdndds, the awfulness of Gaya, 
and the ambivalence of scriptual authority as to 
the efficacy of bathing 1n sacred waters are here 
retailed in abundance, but Gold's position as an 
accepted member of the pilgrimage party also 
gives her an unrivalled degree of access to the 
feelings of the pilgrims as they encounter these 
experiences for themselves. The purpose and 
‘fruit’ of pilgrimage 15 a constant theme at the 
centre of many an interview While is ts not 
surprising to find a broad spectrum of views, 
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ranging from the simplistically pious to the 
brazenly sceptical, 1t 15 rather more revealing to 
find that moksa, the supposed aim of the long 
road to the sacred sites of Hinduism, hardly 
features in the travellers’ own perceptions of 
what they are hoping for. While the sinking of 
cremated remains (phil, doggedly translated as 
‘flowers’ throughout this book) has the clear 
intention of assuring a smooth ' passage’ (gait) 
for the departed soul, the nature of that passage 
is not that of salvation from rebirth, but rather 
salvation from the wandering in limbo that 
befalls deceased spirits such as the pattar and 
the //njhár There ts a sharp contrast between 
the clearly perceived function of vows made to 
local deities on the one hand, and the more 
ambiguous purposes associated with the pil- 
gnmage-cum-tourism of a bus trip to Puri or the 
Sangam Perhaps there is only one sure outcome 
of such a journey. ' The effect is one of lighten- 
ing: the returning pilgrim should be thinner and 
poorer’ (p. 263) 

A few minor defects may be listed briefly 
There is some frustration for the reader when 
the original of a translated term ts not given, 
the retention of a few quaintly litera] transla- 
tions (as in the section heading on p. 233, 
‘Why Sink Flowers? No Wandering-Turning 
for the Ghost-Soul ’) 1s out of keeping with the 
restrained tenor of the book as a whole, 
dubious elucidation of the syntax of a song on 
p. 294 throws doubt on the accuracy of Gold’s 
translations; and future editions may care to 
correct a number of slips in Indian words: ' to 
wander’ 1s not bathakna (p 261) or batakna 
(p. 295) but bhatakna, lakh 1s of course 
100,000, not 10,000 (p 312), etc. Finally, can 
there really be such a name as ‘Gam Shyam’? 

It is not easy to evoke the subtle and sophisti- 
cated manner in which this book 1s conceived 
and written. Taking the village as a starting 
point not only sets the pilgrimage accounts in 
their logically correct perspective, but also lends 
a persuasive narrative aspect to the presentation 
of the ethnographic data. It is frequently the 
baroque details of Gold's observations, as much 
as the broader sweep of her arguments, that 
compel. ‘ The educated town-dwellers formed a 
disunct front-of-the-bus ehte. Among them- 
selves they referred to the Mehru folk as the 
“British Battalion” or simple “ Angrez” .. 
because the peasants were in their eyes awkward 
and stupid like the English’ (p. 269). The back- 
ground presence of Miller, who supplied many 
of the photographs, shadows the narrative with 
ambiguous tensions. 

With perception and sympathetic humour, 
and without imposing any prefabricated social 
theory onto her material, Gold succeeds in 
portraying a complex world with great skill. 
Perhaps one of the book's most reassuring 
virtues ıs 1ts constantly implicit realization of 
the Westerner’s anomalous and alien status in 
the Ghatuyalian world. Gold does not take 
herself too seriously, and does not mind 
reporting the following exchange (p. 290): 
“Interviewer. “What fruit is received from 
pilgrimage?” Pilgrim. “ God knows” ' 


RUPERT SNELL 
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PASCALE DOLLFUS: Lieu de neige et de 
genévriers: organisation sociale et 
religieuse des communautés boud- 
dhistes du Ladakh. 282 pp. Paris: 
CNRS. Fr. 190. 


This pleasantly illustrated monograph takes 
its title from the name of a village situated three 
hours walk north of the Indus in Lower 
Ladakh. The author scrupulously ignores cur- 
rent fashions for combining ethnography and 
autobiography, but seems to have made her 
home there for a considerable proportion of the 
twenty-six months of field-work which went 
into the book. However, the result is not a 
detailed village monograph in the traditional 
mould, for she makes much use of the literature 
to expand her scope in time and space the 
particulars of village hfe in the 1980s are related 
both to the history of Ladakh and to evidence 
from other parts of the Tibetan cultural area 


An important feature of Ladakh's history 1s 
precisely its long tradition of political separa- 
tion from Tibet. Leh and Lhasa used to 
exchange annual ceremonial gifts, and the ruler 
of Ladakh was never a Buddhist hierarch 
Nevertheless, the region belongs to the Tibetan 
cultural area in many respects apart from the 
obvious ones of ecology, language and religion 
One instance is the traditional ascriptive social 
stratification, and the data from Ladakh are 
here supplemented by a comparative table relat- 
ing to six other areas (though unfortunately the 
references are missing). Similarly, building on 
the classic papers of Rolf Stein, the author fills 
out her account of the house, with its domestic 
deittes and 1ts cosmic connotations, with useful 
references to reports from Tibet, Nepal and 
Bhutan In the same vein, one welcomes the 
survey of types of voluntary association and 
voluntary relationship (ritualized friendship, 
etc ), even if only a few of them are directly 
relevant to Ladakh 


Questions of kinship and social structure are 
approached from a similar comparative 
perspective The emphasis 1s on two enduring 
groupings, the khan-pa ( house, household ’) 
and the pha-spun. The latter (‘fathers and 
brothers/cousins ") has often been understood 
as a localized patrilineal descent group, a 
reduced survival from the clan system which 
seems once to have been general in the cuitural 
area. It is traditionally exogamous, it worships a 
common ° father-god ', and it plays a corporate 
role at life-cycle rituals, especially funerals. 
However, Dollfus attacks the descent group 
interpretation. She proposes instead that the 
unit is a local association founded on residence 
and on ritual or cultic relationships, rather than 
on those of kinship; that clan exogamy in the 
Tibetan enclaves of Northern Nepal may be not 
a survival but an innovation, in imitation of the 
neighbouring Nepalese, and that Ladakh 
presents a type of society based on ‘ houses’ in 
the sense that Lévi-Strauss gives to the word. 

Important issues are raised here, both of 
theory or analytical vocabulary and of histori- 
cal fact, but they are hardly settled The signifi- 
cance of the residential and spatial dimenston ın 
the social organization of Ladakh, as almost 
anywhere else, is undeniable, but it is perfectly 
compatible with the simple view that the pha- 
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spun derive from more or less typical unilineal 
descent groups. In general the author seems ill 
at ease with the technicalities of kinship’ she 
refers to transmission from maternal uncle to 
nephew as agnatic, ignores the challenging com- 
plexities of the Sherpa kinship terminology, and 
is less than precise regarding marriage prohibi- 
tions with cognates. Nevertheless, unpersuasive 
though it may be in its theorizing, the book 
contains much of interest and will probably 
often be referred to in Himalayan studies 


N. J. ALLEN 


LIONEL CAPLAN: Class and culture in 
urban India: Fundamentalism in a 
Christian Community. 1x, 296 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1987. 
£30. 


Agehananda Bharati recalled once overhear- 
ing Jawaharlal Nehru whisper to his cousin 
dunng the cremation of the Nepalese ambas- 
sador at the Jumna Ghat ' Look at all this 
superstition! ' In his striking and elegantly writ- 
ten book, Lionel Caplan inscribes similar 
utterances from élite Madras Protestants as 
they view their lower class co-religionists. How 
it ıs that middle-class Protestants in alliance 
with the church hierarchy have come to feel so 
different from lower-class and increasingly 
fundamentalist Protestant salvationists forms 
the narrative thrust of Caplan’s book and 
eventually leads him to the conclusion that ideas 
of ‘rationality’ (such as those with which the 
élite attack their lower-class brethren) should be 
studied anthropologically as techniques of 
power, rather than dissected by analysts eager 
to ascertain deviation from a hypothetical 
standard of scientific or theological rigour. 

In accounting for the current divide among 
Madras Christians, ın what is the first detailed 
ethnographic study of urban Indian Protest- 
ants, Caplan also develops an interesting and 
important argument concerning the importance 
of class within India, and more generally the 
importance of culture in the construction of 
class This latter concern will make the book of 
interest to those working outside of South Asia. 
Caplan ıs seeking a model of class which is on 
the one hand not a simple, vulgar Marxist, 
materialist reduction nor an Althusserian stress 
on class as ‘ culture °. Instead, what is required 1s 
one which: 


“enables us to treat class struggle as being 
every bit as much about definitive meaning 
systems or appropriate religious views and 
observances as about material means, scarce 
jobs or the control of property ' (p. 14). 


Set against this wider enterprise, the reaction 
of the dominant Protestant élite to the lower 
class’s stress on the inerrancy of the scriptures, 
individual salvation, the damnation of non- 
believers and the gift of tongues and healing 
which has been apparent among Madras 
Protestants ın the last two decades appears as 
the continuation of class war by other cultural 
means. With its renewed stress on the struggle 
of good and evil, a stress which incorporates 
many popular Hindu concerns, fundamentalism 
poses a challenge to the dominant knowledge of 
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the Protestant élite. As this general problem 
1210105, Caplan examines ın detail the history 
of South India Protestantism with attention to 
changing patterns of denominational identity, 
the emergence of two distinct class levels within 
Madras, represented within Caplan’s field-work 
by contrasting congregations (two middle-class, 
studied in 1974—5 and one lower-class, studied 
in 1981-2) Practical strategies which perpetuate 
these divisions, such as consumption patterns in 
which the élite invest heavily in ‘information 
goods... by means of which they obtain and 
secure their privileges and  preferments ' 
(p. 115), and marital alliances which exclude 
lower classes are examined and provide further 
evidence for cultural differences as part of a 
class practice. 

The consumption patterns of the middle and 
lower classes, while obviously predicated on the 
unequal control of resources, also contain * hid- 
den messages' (p 116) These are ultimately 
ideological ın effect and serve to conceal the 
manner in which the lower class's lack of 
parallel consumption strategies constrain their 
conception of social reality. The political 
mobilization of ‘rationality’ by the élite, 
through strategies of ‘superstition’ and 
“irrationality ’, constituting lower-class beliefs 
as ‘subjugated knowledges’ produces similar 
effects 

However, within the cultural battleground 
between lower-class fundamentalists and the 
élite who stress the ‘social gospel’, the stig- 
matized lower class are able to voice their 
autonomy and their difference through a 
fundamentalist engagement with a popular dis- 
course of affliction, which in many respects 
represents a return to the evangelical pietism of 
the nineteenth-century missionaries. This would 
appear to be an opportunity for the naturali- 
zation of belef through ‘tradition’ which, 
interestingly, 1s not exploited by lower-class 
Protestants. The élite's development of a new 
liberal gospel-in-action and the lower class re- 
invigoration of a pre-existing soteriological 
predisposition within missionary discourse lead 
one to expect a much richer articulation of ideas 
of ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ within argu- 
ments between the dominant and subordinated 
than 1s indicated here. 

The lower class’s fundamentalism and 
appeals to working-class identity (discussed 1n a 
fascinating analysis of a hospital dispute) 
emerge as signs of the limits of ideological 
domination and evidence of the ‘fund of self- 
knowledge and awareness among those at the 
bottom of the social order’ But as well as 
expressing ‘resistance’, the trend towards 
lower-class fundamentalism might equally be 
seen as one consequence of the strength of 
beliefs in afflictions caused by sorcery (suniyam) 
and capricious evil spirits (péy). 

These are common to both Christian and 
Hindu popular culture, but whereas Hindus can 
resort to the Goddess to protect them, 
Christians find this solution made taboo by a 
church hierarchy inspired by ‘ ecclesiastics who 
had long since rejected their own thaumaturgi- 
cal legacy ' (p. 207) and the new liberal social 
gospel which refuses to accept the validity of the 
affliction Those who seek freedom from afflic- 
tion are thus constituted as ‘backward and 
subordinate ' (p. 209). 
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The increase in fundamentalism, the dual 
product of international evangelism and the 
changing structure of economic opportunities in 
1960s urban Madras, attaches itself to an older 
tradition of pietism and scriptural inerrancy, 
but manages to replace what used to be a simple 
antagonism towards popular Hinduism with an 
empowered and Christianized version in which 
the Holy Spint 1s endowed with the same inter- 
cessionary powers as the Goddess Kali, as 
Caplan demonstrates through two detailed 
transcripts of healing sessions. 

Caplan concludes by noting that although the 
charismatic leaders around whom such healing 
revolves certainly pose a threat to élite Protest- 
ants, there are signs that the church hierarchy 1s 
seeking to routinize this charisma and harness it 
to its own view of the world. As always, what 
appears to be a dualist struggle between 
fundamentalism/pietism and soctal gospel en- 
gages here in a triangular relation with the wider 
Hindu society, as Caplan makes clear. The 
dominant discourse of the church hierarchy 1s 
also a minority voice which seeks to represent 
lower-class Protestants as well against the larger 
culture of popular Hinduism. 

A refinement of how sub-cultures negotiate 
their own internal cultures within the context of 
a negotiation vis-à-vis the wider society, 
although hinted at, might well benefit from 
further investigations and field-work. Having 
examined internal divides, this might move out 
to explore the peripheries between the larger 
cultural entities. This refocusing on to the rela- 
tionship between parallel structures of 
economic differentiation marked by differences 
of religious belief would serve to throw the 
issues of class and culture which Caplan 
examines so well in this book into a further and 
different relief. 


CHRIS PINNEY 


RATAN PARIMOO, DEEPAK KANNAL 
and SHIVAJI PANIKKAR (ed.): Ellora 
caves: sculptures and architecture. 
(Collected Papers of the University 
Grants | Commission's National 
Seminar.) 453 pp., 64 plates. New 
Delhi: Books and Books, 1988. Rs. 
850. 


Ellora is perhaps the most 1mpressive of all 
rock-cut sites in India. Its thirty-three cave- 
sanctuaries are dedicated, in sequence, to Bud- 
dhist, Hindu and Jaina cults, and date from the 
sixth-seventh to ninth-tenth centuries A.D. In 
view of the significance of the site, the 
appearance of this volume, which presents the 
views of thirty scholars on all aspects of Ellora's 
architecture and art, can only be of interest. 
While the volume can hardly be expected to 
present an overall, coherent picture of Ellora, 
the diversity of approach of the authors, many 
of whom present new material and interpreta- 
tions, 1s stimulating. 

The absence of a contribution by Walter 
Spink, an art historian celebrated for extensive 
field-work and publications on the rock-cut 
monuments of Maharashtra, 1s striking and, in 
a sense, this volume should be read in conjunc- 
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tion with Spink's articles. Indeed, many of the 
contributors make repeated references to his 
work. 

As with many other rock-cut sites, the intern- 
al chronology of Ellora remains a topic of 
intense debate among scholars. In the Keynote 
Address with which this volume opens, K V 
Soundara Rajan presents his dating for the 
caves, arguing for a broad sequence spanning 
the sixth to tenth centuries His datings are 
supported by extensive references to con- 
temporary monuments of the Calukyas and 
Rastrakutas He argues that the earlier caves at 
Ellora are transitional in style, and therefore not 
fully formulated 1n terms of architectural and 
sculptural forms. 

There follow a number of articles on the 
sociological, religious and philosophical aspects 
of the Ellora monuments. Micaela Soar con- 
siders the tirtha at Ellora. Her study is based on 
an unpublished manuscript of an extract from 
the Skanda Purana known as the Silvdlaya 
Mahatmya which gives fascinating details of the 
local myth. Soar interprets the myth as an 
attempt to legitimize the takeover of a local 
tirtha by the rising Brahmanical aristocracy, the 
combined power of priests and kings She points 
out the connexion of Ellora with the Dice Game 
as well as with the mga cult. R. N. Mishra 
interprets Ellora in light of the Pasupata Sarva 
sect which was patronized by the local Kalacuri 
dynasty. Ellora as reflected in early Marathi 
literature forms the topic of P V. Ranade's 
contribution. Many of these references take the 
form of a pilgrim's travelogue 

The following group of articles concentrates 
on the Buddhist caves at Ellora. Geri H Malan- 
dra discusses the chronology of the monuments, 
suggesting that they do not follow numerical 
order. She emphasizes the transitional quality of 
the caves and their sculptures, and points out 
that eclecticism was characteristic of the mid 
seventh century. Marilyn Edwards Leese 
focuses on the litany scenes in Caves 3 and 4, 
comparing them with similar examples at 
Ajanta and Kanheri. She argues that the Ellora 
scenes are the latest in sequence. Ratan Parimoo 
considers the aesthetic qualities of sculptures in 
the Buddhist caves, defining these in contrast 
with the Hindu caves. His discussion of sculp- 
tural style emphasizes the importance of work- 
shops rather than dynastic patronage 

The Brahmanical caves form the topic for the 
next group of articles. Carmel Berkson analyses 
the sculptures of Cave 15, known as 
Dasavatara. She stresses the philosophical and 
visual importance of the central point (bindu) 
that controls the dynamic of each carved com- 
position. Cave 16, the great Kaila$a, forms the 
subject of M. N. Deshpande's article. This 
authority considers the symbolism of the monu- 
ment 1n the light of contemporary philosophical 
concepts and traditions, drawing on lesser 
quoted textual sources. Deepal H  Kannal 
points out the stylistic influences from southern 
India in the same monument. K. Mankodi 
compares panels of Siva as Daksinámürti at 
Ellora and Elephanta, while S R. Deo discusses 

iva as Lakulisa at Ellora and at other temples 
sites in Maharashtra. The Sapta-Matrka sculp- 
tures at Ellora form the subject of Shivaji K. 
Panikkar's article. D. N. Varma focuses on the 
representation of Dikpalas, while Gauri 
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Parimoo identifies the dance postures of the 
sculptured figures 

Sculptures from the Jaina caves are discussed 
in the following two articles: Maruti Nandan 
Tiwan and Kamal Giri examine the iconogra- 
phy of Báhubali, while Umakant P. Shah con- 
siders some lesser known Jaina goddesses. 

The next group of articles are concerned with 
the architectural qualities of Ellora’s monu- 
ments. M. K Dhavalikar provides Cave 16 with 
a structural analysis, focusing on the sequence 
of excavations by which the monument was 
created T V Pathy considers all of the Ellora 
monuments, seeking architectural interaction 
between individual caves. His discussion 
includes a discussion of plan types, column 
forms and door frames. 

The final articles stress artistic interactions 
between Ellora and the neighbouring regions 
V. V, Krishna Sastry points out the contacts 
between rock-cut monuments in Andhra 
Pradesh and Ellora, while K. D. Bhajpai com- 
pares the depiction of Siva and his Ganas at 
Ellora with monuments 1n Madhya Pradesh. 
The impact of Tamil iconography on Ellora's 
sculptures forms the subject of the article of 
Raju Kalidos. The sculptures of the earlier 
caves at Ellora are discussed in terms of 
southern Indian workmanship by M. A. Dhaky 
He emphasizes the late seventh century as a 
crucial period. for this process, contemporary 
with political links between the Rastrakütas and 
the Calukyas G. Vyayavenugopal describes the 
rock-cut monument at Kazhugamalai (Kalu- 
gumalai) in Tamil Nadu which is an obvious 
copy of Cave 16 at Ellora. 

The volume concludes with photographs 
which are no more than adequately reproduced. 
The captions are annoyingly positioned at the 
front of the book, some hundreds of pages away 
from the plates. There is no index. 


GEORGE MICHELL 


G. H. R. TiLLOTSON: Architectural 
guides for travellers: Mughal India. 
x. 150 pp. London: Viking, 1990. 
£11.99. 


This attractively produced book ıs intended 
for the traveller rather than the scholar, but 1s 
recommended all the same as an excellent 
introduction to the Mughal sites. The book 1s 
compact, and therefore suitable for taking on 
trips. The line drawings and photographs are 
clear and readable 

The introduction surveys Mughal history and 
architecture, and while there is little new here 
for the expert, this will prove a useful chapter 
for the beginner. The present reviewer does not 
endorse the use of ‘ Hindu’ architectural forms 
in opposition to ‘Islamic’ (pp. 24-5 and 
elsewhere), since this suggests a religious con- 
text which is not intended. While indigenous 
architectural forms and decorative motifs were 
repeatedly integrated into Indian Islamic archi- 
tecture, particularly under the Mughals, these 
forms and motifs did not necessarily convey the 
context of Hinduism. 

The following chapters concentrate on the 
major sites—Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri— 
as well as the provincial centres of Kashmir, 
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Lahore, Allahabad, Sasaram and Ajmer Site 
plans for each city are given, with the principal 
monuments indicated There are sufficient 
photographs, some a httle small, which the 
traveller will find helpful for indentification A 
brief historical introduction is provided for each 
site, as well as directions on how to find the 
buildings All of the monuments are then 
separately discussed, their names picked out in 
bold for ease of reference While not all of 
Delhi's hundreds of Islamic mosques and tombs 
are included, the selection will keep most 
visitors busy for sufficient number of days The 
description of the Red Fort in Agra 1s quite 
complete, and the treatment of the individual 
buildings within the palace of Fatehpur Sikri is 
clear, despite the occasional confusion of names 
for each pavilion. I agree with the author when 
he dece the mixture of Hindu and Islamic 
decorative details in Birbal’s House at Fatehpur 
Sikri as * not for the sake of political symbolism 
.. but in the hope that the combination 
...Would create something of surpassing 
quality’ (p 119) 

The discussion of the provincial centres is 
somewhat sketchy, particularly the treatment of 
Lahore, but then this is a guide book intended 
for the visitor to India rather than Pakistan 
The inclusion of Sasaram is welcome, since Sher 
Shah’s Tomb there relates closely to the Delhi 
monuments The volume concludes with a use- 
ful glossary of both Indian and English 
architectural terms, a chronology, a select 
bibliography and a complete index to sites and 
monuments 


GEORGE MICHELL 


CLIVE Dewey (ed.): Arrested develop- 
ment in India: the historical dimen- 
sion. xiv, 377 pp. Riverdale, MD: 
The Riverdale Company, New 
Delhi: Manokar Publications, 1988. 


The fecundity of scholarship in modern 
Indian economic history 1s such that another 
collection edited by Clive Dewey cannot come 
amiss, despite—and perhaps because of—the 
E of The Cambridge economic history of 
naáia 

“Accelerated development’ in the Punjab— 
as we might call it—seems to be the conse- 
quence of military expenditure there: retarda- 
tion in the Narmada Vailey 1s the result of the 
colonial structuring of pecularly exploitative 
class relations there. The whole concept of 
‘arrested development’ sketched out by D 
Rothermund comes in for severe questioning 
here Colin Simmons challenges its origins m an 
account of the rise and fall of development 
economics, stressing the confusion and conflict 
of paradigms and their complex theoretical 
underpinnings which other historians ignore at 
their peril Burton Stein offers an empirical 
critique He shows up the inadequacy of simple 
models of pre-colonial underdevelopment ver- 
sus colonial development/underdevelopment If 
Indian capitalism preceded colonial rule then its 
absence/failure is not an explanation of colonial 
stagnation Nor can one, as Crispin Bates also 
shows, adduce land/labour ratios to account for 
this. Social difference 1s accompanied by 
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regional differentiation in Bates's picture of 
Central India's wheat production In short, 
social structure and spatial organization are 
interrelated. 

A further example of this, the varied links 
between state forms, caste and ecology, provide 
the substance of Chris and Susan Bayly's paper. 
Together with Stein's contribution it dismantles 
the implicit baseline of Rothermund's briefing. 
What historians are looking for is the dynamic 
of retardation. The colonial state's interven- 
tions are scrutinized for this by Peter Robb and 
Ian Stone. Both assert the importance of 
changes over time in assessing colonial policy. 
Another explanation of arrested development 
would accord either the international flow of 
bullion or trends in world commodity prices 
dominant roles. But B. R Tomlinson expresses 
doubt about the stimulus effect of the floating 
rupee currency before 1893. N. Charlesworth, 
conventionally, does see the nineteenth-century 
rural economy as being significantly integrated 
with the world market but, paradoxically, 
doubts the degree of influence exercised by 
world market forces in the Depression of the 
1930s. As ever, the range of explanations and 
considerations on arrested development finds 
no resolution in this collection. 

Nevertheless, the quality of some contribu- 
tions makes this an essential purchase for the 
economic historian of India. In taking forward 
one eighteenth-century theme it will stimulate 
further work on cantonments and recruitment 
as sources of growth in marginal areas More 
work on the late pre-colonial context, would 
enable us to flesh out the relations between 
Indian social structure and patterns of 
economic change (as highlighted both by Bates 
and Robb) without necessarily following the old 
administrative categories. These administrative 
frameworks assume problematically certain 
responses on the part of economic agents which 
cannot be substantiated from within the chosen 
framework. How rural production actually 1s 
organized still eludes us 

Not least ‘of our problems is the degree to 
which unmonetized transactions take place, the 
relationship between agriculture and rural 
industry and the pattern of localized marketing 
and production. Unfortunately, quantitative 
data are hard to find As M. M. Islam shows in 
a further contribution to the critical literature 
on George Blyn’s crop-production trends— 
even where the sources exist in the twentieth 
century, they can prove recalcitrant and mis- 
leading Nevertheless, hard research by Specker 
on the nineteenth-century textile industry in 
Madras has yielded both figures (for what they 
are worth) and, more important this, a new, 
more close-grained picture of the complexity of 
trends in indigenous textile production in 
nineteenth-century southern India Thus the 
complexity of eighteenth-century developments 
in the textile industry has its nmeteenth-century 
counterpart. 

Modern industrial labour 1s no novelty in 
India: it dates back to the mid nineteenth cen- 
tury The modes of labour recruitment do, 
however, provoke fascinating comparisons with 
China and Japan. I have even heard it suggested 
that the difference in labour management 
explains the uncompetitiveness of the Indian, as 
compared with the Japanese, cotton textile 
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industry R Newman here draws on Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese work to write a fascinat- 
ing piece about the differences between the 
intermediaries who recruited the textile labour 
force He uses this to highlight the differences 
between the labourers themselves. There 1s an 
intriguing conclusion. ‘Recruitment through 
intermediaries was not simply a device for 
managerial exploitation of the workforce, 
though it could have this function It was also a 
means by which the workforce shaped its own 
development ' (p. 360). Long-term relations, not 
static definition, seem to be at 1ssue here. Peter 
Robb would also be of the view that India's 
development was not ‘arrested’ but ‘su 
generis’. And, in this context, he stresses the 
initial complexity of Indian rural stratification 
van colonial rule could modify but not trans- 
orm. 

In showing that economic outcomes depend 
on agencies both within Indian society and 
within the framework of colonial rule, this 
volume serves a useful purpose. It has greater 
coherence than most collections and, apart from 
the obscurity of Konrad Speckers model 
(pp. 344-5), reads well’ both its information and 
its occasional insights offer meat for thought. 


DEV MOODLEY 


ANAND A. YANG: The limited raj: 
agrarian relations in colonial India, 
Saran District, 1793—1920. xil, 
271 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1990. $37.50. 


The book under review is both stimulating 
and important Basing himself on local records 
and meticulous research, Anand Yang has 
made a significant contribution to the unfolding 
of a colonial regime in the long term. The fact 
that he limits himself to one district, that of 
Saran, in Bihar, brings the microcosm of 
colonial domination to the fore This is not to 
say that larger, macrocosmic, issues are not 
addressed here. In fact, Yang’s entire exercise 1s 
designed to paint the larger picture of Empire 
on a local canvas. Particularly valuable is his 
reconstruction of the workings of Jarge landed 
estates in the framework of an emerging 
colomal edifice. 

The essential aim of the book is to compre- 
hend the dynamucs of local control, ‘ whether 
those designed by the formal apparatus of 
British government or the informal networks of 
landholders and village notables operating in 
local society ' (p. 1) and to ' trace the extent to 
which the state and local controllers intruded 
into the lives of ordinary people’ (p 3). To this 
end, Yang develops a model ofa ` Limited Ray’: 
a system of rule which intruded into the lives of 
‘ordinary people’ through an extensive net- 
work of local allies (mainly large landholders 
and village-level éltes}. Essential to the 
“Limited Ray’ was its ‘monopoly of coercive 
powers’ at the top, and a widely disseminated 
web of local ‘estates and village systems of 
control’ (p. 111). A Limited Raj operated not 
only to guarantee the interests of the colonial 
state but also to accommodate its collaborative 
arrangements (p 230). Instead of a centralized 
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bureaucratic apparatus, we get from Yang a 
picture of the Raj as a diffuse honeycomb of 
collaborative relationships. Though the initial 
encounter between imperialist expansion and 
the local magnates was often hostile, Yang 
suggests that these hostilities were quickly 
resolved, not by the use of military force alone 
(though that was always lurking in the wings), 
but by the transformation of rebellious land- 
holders into loyal 'estates', epitomized, in 
Saran's case, by the rise of the Hathwa estate 
Once this primary subordinate/superordinate 
relationship had been shaped, remaining net- 
works of collaboration and loyalty were 
relatively easy to establish Therefore, the key to 
British rule, at least ın Bihar, was a stable 
zamindari-state alliance which was streng- 
thened by the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement (p 71) 

On the surface at least, Yang's explanation 1s 
perhaps not a novel one The search for landed 
collaborators was a characteristic feature of 
British expansion in all parts of India. Yang 1s 
certainly not unaware of this for he suggests 
(p 228) that the transition between pre-British 
and British India had more continuities than 
changes, implying thereby the contmued reten- 
tion of grass-roots control by local magnates in 
both phases. Yet, the problem with an analysis 
of this type is that 1t tends to see colonization 
(especially, capitalist-colomzation) not ın rela- 
tion to the imperatives and necessities of 
metropolitan political economy, but as an off- 
shoot of indigenous roots; the ‘ non-European 
foundations of European imperialism’ (p 226) 
are now assigned pride of place The social 
milieu of colonization is undeniably crucial, but 
that certainly does not answer an elementary 
question: why was Bihar (or by extension Ásia) 
colonized? If British power was indeed so 
diffused—' spread thinly across rural areas’ 
(p. 111)}—what then were the differences, if any, 
between the Mughals and Pax Britanmca? After 
all, even Mughal despotism was, indeed, less 
centralized than has been assumed and 
depended extensively on the collaboration of 
local landed-magnates for its survival Never- 
theless, the strength of Yang's research lies 1n 
the painstaking reconstruction of the linkages 
between the Ray and its local roots. 

The fact that the entire colonial edifice in 
India ultimately rested on peasant foundations 
is undeniable, and the impact of that edifice on 
peasant society and economy must surely be 
central in any analysis of colonialism. This 1s an 
area where Yang leaves the reader with a sense 
of disquiet. The issues raised in ch 1u, ° The 
agrarian landscape of control’, where Yang 
addresses the question of the peasantry in 
colonial Saran, seems to hang loosely in relation 
to the rest of his thesis We are told of the 
‘worsening plight of the poorest raiyats under 
the impact of the growing crisis of agriculture in 
Saran’ (p. 49), but the contours of the crisis are 
not adequately sketched. The growing gap 
between population and local resources and the 
impact of rising food-prices on small-peasant 
agriculture may not necessarily denote a crisis in 
agricultural production. What can certainly 
occur 1s extensive impoverishment at one end 
and selective enrichment at the other end of the 
social scale. No wonder ‘ landholders continued 
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to thrive’ (p 52). Should we not see such social 
polarities as the unlimited outcome of the 
Limited Raj? 


RAJAT DATTA 


FRANCINE R. FRANKEL and M. S. A. 
Rao (ed.): Dominance and state 
power in modern India: decline of a 
social order. Vol. 1. xv, 443 pp. 


Delhi, etc: Oxford University 
Press, 1989. 
Since the memorable formulation by 


Professor Morris-Jones of power in India as the 
outcome of accommodation of conflicting inter- 
ests and, thereby, ultimately self-defeating, it 
has been fashionable to describe Indian reality 
in such choice phrases as peaceful stagnation, 
soft state and political paralysis Starting froma 
different premise, radical scholarship on India 
has usually come to the same conclusion. But 
then, change has come in the course of the forty 
years since independence, definitely and even 
conspicuously, in the form of a generalized 
notion of citizenship as opposed to the feeling of 
mere subjecthood, growing belief 1n entitlement 
to social equality and a higher standard of living 
in place of the silent acceptance of social 
hierarchy and, increasing, even noisy and con- 
tentious, participation. In this splendid book, 
Professor Frankel and her co-authors show a 
way out of this contradiction between theory 
and data through a series of innovative case 
studies of the nature of the interaction between 
the state and society ın India The second and 
equally important feature of the book is its 
successful attempt to examine this general con- 
Jecture at the level of regional politics, correctly 
identified as a critical hinge in India's state 
structure. 

The main explanatory factor used to account 
for the apparent anomaly of significant change 
despite the absence of a radical upheaval ıs the 
challenge posed to social dominance through 
the exertion of secular power by individuals 
acting in the name of a territorial state This 
theme 1s explored through the analysis of the 
linkage between local stratification. systems, 
legitimate authority, and state élites 1n. India's 
major regional arenas Avoiding sterile polemic 
of the kind typical of debates between develop- 
mentalists and neo-Marxists, the book identifies 
such empirical factors as the historical penetra- 
tion of Brahmanical ideology that sustained the 
dominance of élite social groups, the political 
mobilization of new social groups, and the 
capability of the colonial state and its 
independent successor, the Government of 
India, to challenge dominant social groups, in 
order to account for the wide variation in the 
nature of stratification across India's regions 

Though the book 15 cogently organized 
around a main theme, the editing 1s not so 
severe as to obscure or obliterate the individu- 
ality of specific regions or the ideological 
predilections of their authors. A key issue which 
illustrates the extent of disagreement among the 
authors 1s the nature and structure of the basic 
motive force behind social change. Thus, while 
James Manor in ‘Karnataka. caste, class, 
dominance and politics’ (p. 356) suggests that 
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“it is no longer possible for any single set of 
social forces to exercise “ dominance " in state- 
level and supra-local politics in Karnataka’, 
Zoya Hassan, in 'Patterns of resilience and 
change in Uttar Pradesh’, refers to imperfect 
class mobilization as a key explanatory factor 
She 1s obviously aware of the fact that the 
* untapped potential of class as a basis of politi- 
cal mobilization' (p. 192) 1s a mere assertion 
and not an argument which accounts for the 
elaborate and tortuous explanations of why 
class alignments have not taken place in Uttar 
Pradesh. One can detect the same tendency to 
flirt with Marxist categories and modes of 
analysis in M. S. A. Rao’s ‘ Caste, class, ethni- 
city and dominance’. But the general thrust of 
the case studies, particularly G. Ram Reddy’s 
‘Caste, class and dominance in Andhra 
Pradesh’ and K. C. Alexander’s ‘ Caste mobili- 
zation and class consciousness’, reinforce 
Francine Frankel’s argument (* Caste, land and 
dominance in Bihar’, 46) which suggests that 
pressure generated by electoral politics was 
instrumental in posing challenges to the 
privileges of upper castes on several fronts 
simultaneously. 

The conclusion that emerges clearly from the 
case studies 1s that dominance 1s no longer seen 
as natural. Ensconced ın a sea of transactional 
politics, its residual existence 1s constantly 
under challenge. In contemporary India, 
* , the merest sight or smell of privilege in any 
area of society instantly provokes an anti- 
pathetic response among those who see or smell 
it. No privilege is inherently legitimate and no 
authority exists uncontested’ (D. A. Wash- 
brook, ‘ Caste, class and dominance in modern 
Tamil Nadu’, 227). In the absence of another 
overall organizing principle to replace dharma, 
the result of this great social transformation 15 a 
certain anarchy in the terms of discourse: 
* * Communities " form and unform, define and 
redefine themselves, 1n relation to this struggle 
They exist, essentially, for the purposes of 
opposing and demanding a share of the 
privileges seen to be enjoyed by “ others" and 
dissolve or reconstitute themselves as the con- 
text changes and throw up new “ others" for 
them to oppose . In Tamil society, then, all 
categories of community and identity. and, 
related to them, all evaluations of culture and 
history are permeated by politics and exist in 
flux' (pp. 230-1) The generality of this con- 
ceptual flux has a certain resonance in the 
regional politics of India, such as, for example, 
Bihar, where Frankel and others have talked 
about the ‘crminalization of pohtics'. The 
local and regional categories in which this chal- 
lenge 1s expressed conform neither to the con- 
ventional concepts of caste nor the elusive class 
but, are expressed in such ' collective individual- 
ist’ categories as neo-caste, tribe or religion 

By setting itself up as the inevitable inter- 
mediary between competing social forces, the 
state in India has carved out for itself a niche 
within the political arena. Political transaction 
has contributed to the political mobilization of 
social forces and induction of new interests into 
the political arena. But the conceptual anarchy 
resulting from this very process 1s itself a chal- 
lenge to the legitimacy of the state. 

Its cogent analysis of this central problem of 
contemporary Indian politics places Dominance 
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and state power in modern India among the 
leading texts on the subject The book’s second 
important aspect is as a landmark in the study 
of regional politics 1n India. In contrast to the 
rather restricted theoretical scope of such clas- 
sics as Myron Weiner (ed.) State politics in India 
(1968), Frankel and Rao have established the 
empirical means for bringing together analytical 
categories of great scope and depth and the 
internal processes of regional political arenas 
By succeeding in establishing a grid of regional 
political arenas, and mapping on to this grid a 
problem that is normally and mustakenly 
studied at the level of the national state, the 
book has advanced the analysis beyond the 
promising start made in a little-known article by 
Roderick Church on ‘The patterns of state 
politics in Indira Gandhi's India’ in John R 
Wood (ed.) State politics m India’ crisis or 
continuity, and opened up the field for similar 
studies by others Attractively priced and amply 
illustrated with maps and statistical tables, the 
book will be of great use to students of politics, 
economies and sociology at advanced under- 
graduate level and above as well as to those 
generally interested in South Asia. 


SUBRATA KUMAR MITRA 


TIM Dyson (ed.) India's historical 
demography: studies in famine, 
disease and society. (Collected 
Papers on South Asia, No. 8.) ix, 
296 pp. London: Curzon Press; 
Riverdale, MD: The Riverdale 
Company, [1989]. £14.50. 


This important and illuminating volume 
opens up the demographic history of India in 
new and revealing ways. As Tim Dyson points 
out in his introduction, the field of Indian 
historical demography hardly exists, yet India is 
an extraordinarily rich source of data 

In his summary comments, Dyson raises 
important questions about the reliability of the 
various data sources—an issue which all con- 
tributors are forced to address He also uses 
some of the new insights of the papers to suggest 
four broad phases of Indian population growth 
over the period covered by the i The years 
1760-1820 are characterized by low or negative 
growth, from 1830-91, growth was positive but 
of unknown magnitude, 1891-1920 saw a 
reduced rate of growth perhaps because of 
deterioration 1n mortality rates. From 1921-60, 
growth was positive and nising with improve- 
ments in mortality rates However, regional 
differences may be very great and disaggrega- 
tion is essential. 

Only two papers deal with the pre-Census 
period. Roland Lardinois examines data on 
deserted villages and depopulation in Tamil 
Nadu using the Survey of India and Board of 
Revenue archives. He finds that, contrary to 
some sceptical views on the topic, there were 
high rates of desertion in many areas, which he 
links to the particular constellation of wars, 
famine and epidemics prevalent during this 
period, 

Simon Commander also uses pre-Census data 
to examine demographic and economic growth 
in UP for the nineteenth century, looking par- 
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ticularly at the Doab He suggests that up to 
1870, population growth rates were high as a 
consequence of both intensity of cultivation and 
of a demographic regime favouring early mar- 
rage Assessing the impact of famines in 
nineteenth-century India, Commander suggests 
that they seem to have acted as accelerators of 
population growth as, along with low life 
expectancy levels, they operated to ensure a very 
young (and fertile) age structure. 

Using new demographic techniques, P N. 
Mari Bhat argues that previous studies have 
over-stated fertility and mortality levels ın pre- 
transitional India This is a paper not easily 
accessible to the non-specialist, as much of 1t 1s 
concerned with establishing the methodological 
basis of the procedures followed. However, the 
findings will provoke serious discussion among 
scholars interested in sex differentials ın 
mortality rates Bhat argues that, contrary to 
the received view, excess mortality of female 
children did not worsen until the 1951 decade, 
and it 15 only then that the life expectancy of 
males exceeds that of females. None the less, 
regional differences would need to be examined 
closely (Bhat concedes that the evidence for 
differentials is more compelling in the case of 
Punjab and Rajasthan) as is done in Alice 
Clark’s paper on mortality, fertility and the 
status of women between 1881-1931. 

Using similar methodological techniques, 
Clark shows that mortality differentials 
worsened progressively for women in India dur- 
ing the first half of the century, even though 
general mortality rates were improving 
Although differentials were greater in the north 
than in the south, excess female mortality 
characterizes both Clark also suggests that the 
age patterns of this excess mortality vary greatly 
from one region to another, a very interesting 
finding which suggests that the causes are com- 
plex and possibly region specific. Unfor- 
tunately, neither the editor nor these two 
contributors comment on the apparently con- 
tradictory implications of their papers 

Tim Dyson tries to reconstruct the historical 
demography of Berar for the century from 1881, 
using village-level vital registration data and 
comparing his findings with those from more 
conventional sources. He finds that they stand 
up remarkably well. He points out that the 
registration system.in Berar was particularly 
thorough and mgorous and is thus a qualita- 
tively better source for certain purposes than the 
census His description of the setting up of the 
system in the region 15 particularly interesting 
He points out that the reason for its introduc- 
tion was an epidemiological one—to find out 
the causes of diseases and persuade the locals to 
interest themselves in ‘sanitary reform’. 

Deborah Guz’s paper on the population 
dynamics of famine in late-nineteenth-century 
Punjab contributes to the growing literature 
reappraising the causes and consequences of 
famines ın India The Hissar famine of 1896-7 
provided the first test of the Indian Famine 
Code. Despite the fairly comprehensive measures 
which are set out in the Code, Guz demonstrates 
that their inadequate enactment, together with a 
very harsh test of eligibility for relief did not 
prevent heavy mortality. She also points out that 
the mortality and fertility effects of the 1899— 
1900 famine lasted far longer than the loss 
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of entitlement, showing the need to maintain 
relief measures after access to normal food 
supplies has been restored 

Two papers, by Ian Mills on influenza and 
David Arnold on cholera, might be described as 
appropriately as epidemiological history Mills 
concentrates on the great epidemic of 1918-19, 
which affected more than half of the global 
population. India, with conservatively 12-13 
million deaths (more than twice the death rate 
of the 1897-1901 famines), was possibly the 
country worst hit The age profile of these 
deaths was unusual, with 4296 occurring in the 
20-40 age range and infant mortality being 
relatively low. Women of reproductive age were 
particularly badly affected and Mills considers 
the implications of this mortality profile for 
subsequent fertility. 

Arnold examines the incidence of cholera— 
another major cause of death—from 1817 to 
independence. He concentrates particularly on 
identifying the factors which caused cholera to 
decline from the early twentieth century and 
concludes that public health measures, albeit 
selectively targeted on ‘ risk’ areas and popula- 
tions, such as pilgrims, were responsible for a 
large part of the decline. Both of these papers 
raise important questions about the complex 
and synergistic relationships between disease, 
famine, environment and society 

Finally, Nigel Crook puts the study of 
population history into a comparative perspec- 
tive, pointing out that the view of Asian fertility 
levels as untformly high historically is belied by 
the range of actual variation in different places 
and times Crook points out the need to take 
seriously the interactions between family, class 
and nation in the study of fertility determinants. 
If I have one caveat to enter about this excellent 
collection, 1t concerns the paucity of anthropo- 
logically and sociologically inspired discussion 
of the social relations both mediating and 
mediated by demographic trends 


HILARY STANDING 


ANDREW ROBINSON: Satyajit Ray: the 
inner eye. xvii, 412 pp. London: 
Andre Deutsch, 1989. £17.95 (paper 
£9.99). 

ANDREW ROBINSON: The art of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 221 pp. London: 
Andre Deutsch, 1989. £25. 


With these two books, and with his energetic 
journalism and television work, Andrew Robin- 
son establishes himself as a formidable com- 
municator of Bengali culture to a Western 
audience His great strengths are. a clear and 
fluent prose style, boundiess enthusiasm, a good 
journalist’s ability to seek out informants and 
ask them the nght questions, and a determina- 
tion to see his projects through He has learnt 
some Bengali, but not, it seems, so much that he 
is daunted by a sense of ‘never knowing 
enough’, which can paralyse language special- 
ists Foreigners who embark on the moun- 
tamous task'of reading Rabindranath Tagore in 
Bengali do not on the whole feel capable of 
attempting an overview or biography. The dust 
jacket of Satyajit Ray informs us that Robinson 
15 planning to leap to the summit by writing a 
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Tagore biography with a Bengali collaborator 
Anyone who feels inclined to be sceptical should 
remember that Satyayt Ray himself eventually 
placed full confidence in Robinson. His initial 
reaction was ‘I don't want another foreigner 
writing a book about me without learning 
Bengali’, but he obviously realized that Robin- 
son would bring to the task qualities more 
important than an advanced knowledge of 
Bengali 

The book that has emerged, six years in the 
making, amply justifies Ray's confidence. It is a 
splendid achievement, readable and informa- 
tive, handsomely illustrated with 147 photo- 
graphs, including many evocative stills from 
Ray’s films. At first impression the structure of 
the book seems pedestrian 25 of its 31 chapters 
are devoted to a chronological, film-by-film 
account of Ray’s work. Most readers will be 
inclined to skim or skip chapters on films they 
have not seen; but since the story of the films 1s 
really the story of Ray’s life, it ıs hard to think 
of a viable alternative approach. The book 
concludes with “Some aspects of his craft’, 
taken mostly from Ray’s own reflections in 
Bisay Calacchitra (1983) and Our films their 
films (1976); but Robinson’s purpose 15 not so 
much to analyse the films technically or aesthet- 
ically as to fill in their essential sources in 
Bengali culture and history The nineteenth- 
century culture of Charulata, the Naxalite dis- 
turbances as the background to the ‘ Calcutta 
Trilogy’ of the 1970s, the 1943 Bengali famine 
recalled in Asani Sanket, the Swadesh: 
campaign in The home and the world. all this and 
more is clearly described. Robinson demolishes 
the notion that Ray makes films mainly for 
Western intellectual consumption: he shows 
what a key figure he is in contemporary Bengali 
culture, and that much foreign misunderstand- 
ing has arisen through ignorance of that culture, 
despite the praise and prizes that Ray has 
received. In a striking metaphor, he compares 
Ray with a banyan tree, with its roots in Bengal 
and the rest of the subcontinent, but aerial roots 
spreading ‘far and wide, sucking up nourish- 
ment from all over the world and thickly 
shrouding the trunk so that it can no longer be 
distinguished’ Robinson has managed to dis- 
entangle these roots—Bengali, Indian, Western, 
literary, artistic, musical—so that Westerners 
can now understand as well as enjoy Ray's 
films From this, informed criticism can grow. 
Flaws in The home and the world, for example, 
can be seen to derive from weaknesses in 
Tagore's novel, which not even Ray was able to 
overcome. 

It 1s good to see that Robinson's admiration 
for Ray does not prevent him from being critical 
(and three cheers for his refreshing perception 
of Peter Brook's overrated Mahabharata as a 
* splendid, ingenious but ultimately unmoving 
cavalcade’) This critical capacity 1s missing 
from his earlier book on the paintings of 
Tagore Robinson confines himself here to an 
introductory account of Tagore's life, and a 
summary of Eastern and Western responses to 
exhibitions of Tagore's paintings and drawings 
The first 1s reasonably done, though not even 
Tagore wrote ' several hundred stories of many 
kinds’, and Shelidah is not a town The second 
1s not of much help in understanding the pic- 
tures, because so many of the views quoted are 
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half-baked. The main value of the book, which 
arose from a touring exhibition of Tagore's 
paintings which Robinson organized 111 1986, 1s 
that 1t offers a substantial number of paintings 
reproduced to a higher standard than in any 
previous publication But the paintings need to 
be seen in the context of Tagore's work as a 
whole: related, as in Somen Bandyopadhyay's 
pioneering Bengal study (1982) to Tagore's 
poetry To do so 1s to understand them better, 
but also perhaps to cut them down to size. 
Satyajit Ray contributes a preface to Robin- 
son’s book, and is generous in his estimate of 
Tagore as a painter; but it is in Ray’s films, not 
in Tagore’s paintings, that we find true realiza- 
tion of Tagore’s desire to give his insights 
permanent visual form 


WILLIAM RADICE 


Mary LaGo and RONALD WARWICK 
(ed.): Rabindranath Tagore: 
perspectives in time. vil, 164 pp., 
front. Basingstoke and London: 
Macmillan Press, 1989. £3.50. 


The nine essays in this volume are the product 
of a three-day symposium on Tagore held at the 
Commonwealth Institute in London in 1986 as 
part of the 150th-anniversary Tagore festival 
All the contributors have interesting things to 
say, and the care with which the book has been 
edited, with useful notes and references at the 
end of each essay, is welcome The most 
authoritative pieces are Mary Lago's essay on 
Tagore’s British and American career; and 
Raymond Head’s erudite account of settings of 
Tagore by Western composers. Alex Aronson’s 
essay on Tagore’s educational ideals 1s valuable 
for being based on his own experience as a 
teacher at Santimketan during the war years; 
and Peter Cox uses his close association with 
Dartington Hall and its founder to bring 
Leonard Elmhirst—and Elmhirst's friendship 
with Tagore—freshly before us. In Partha 
Mitter’s essay on Tagore's paintings we find, for 
the first time in English, insights and quotations 
drawn from Somendranath Bandyopadhyay's 
Rabindra-citiakala. Rabindrasahityer. patabha- 
mika (1982), which relates Tagore's paintings to 
his poetry. 

The book does not, however, add up to the 
reassessment of Tagore that the editors, and 
organizers of the symposium, were hoping to 
achieve. This 1s probably because Tagore was 
primarily a Bengali poet, and the contributors 
are mostly unable to write with wide knowledge 
of his poetry, or indeed of any of his Bengali 
writings. France Bhattacharya's essay on the 
supernatural in Tagore's short stories 15 admir- 
ably sensitive to tone and nuance, but treats 
these stories as a distinct group in a way that 
Tagore himself would not have accepted Most 
of his writings explore the intersection between 
nature and supernature, World and Spirit, and 
the supernatural stories are a small part of a 
much larger enterprise. David Kopf brings to 
his essay on Tagore's nationalism his unrivalled 
knowledge of Brahmoism, but his literary 
references scarcely go beyond Gord and a couple 
of poems quoted in Krishna Kripalani's English 
biography (1962) Kristine M Rogers makes a 
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valant attempt at reading Ksamkda (1900), but 
with insufficient knowledge of Bengali poetry 
before that book, by Tagore or by others. Only 
in Ranjana Ash's essay on ' Introducing Tagore 
in multicultural education in Britain! do we 
find real knowledge of Tagore's output as a 
whole. 

Given the vastness of that output, and the 
dearth of Tagore specialists outside Bengal, the 
book's lack of general perspective is only to be 
expected But publishers and editors might 
question whether knowledge 1s sufficient yet for 
attempts at reassessment of Tagore, whatever 
anniversaries may beckon Mary Lago makes a 
plea in her essay for more ' research tools’: for 
bibliographies of 'primary and secondary 
Bengali sources' comparable to Katherine 
Henn's bibliography of English sources (1985), 
‘annotated collections of contemporary centi- 
csm ', and ‘a calendar that lists extant Tagore 
letters’. But none of this can be a substitute for 
learning Bengali and reading Tagore properly, 
in close collaboration, of course, with scholars 
and critics tn Indta and Bangladesh 


WILLIAM RADICE 


JOAN M. JENSEN: Passage from India: 
Asian Indian immigrants in North 
America. x, 350 pp., 4 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. £25, $40. 

BRUCE LA BRACK: The Sikhs of north- 
ern California, 1904-1975. (Immi- 
grant Communities & Ethnic 
Minorities in the United States and 
Canada, 22.) xviii, 489 pp. New 
York: AMS Press, 1988. $67.50. 


While each having a different central focus, 
these two overlapping studies collectively pro- 
vide an illuminatingly rounded picture of Indian 
immigration to the west coast of North America 
from its intrepid beginnings 1n British Columbia 
around the turn of the century to the secure 
establishment in present-day California of 
what La Brack describes as the world’s largest 
overseas rural Sikh community. This was 
achieved only after tenacious survival in the face 
of decades of restrictive legislation, inspired by 
a complex combination of pressures exerted on 
the one hand by the British, who feared the 
politically destabilizing consequences of this 
breaking of the conventent divide between the 
brown and the white sides of the Pacific nm, on 
the other, by the straightforwardly racialist 
exclusionism vehemently urged on their govern- 
ments by the local populations, who feared for 
the loss of their jobs and their land to these 
unwelcome East Indian intruders. The conse- 
quent unholy alliance between New Delhi and 
Washington lost its power only after the end of 
World War H and the achievement of Indian 
independence 

Jensen's ingenious title should not be taken to 
imply any special emphasis upon the immi- 
grants themselves. Although a preliminary 
attempt 1s made in the opening chapter to give a 
flesh-and-blood sketch of the Sikh Jats, memor- 
ably glimpsed in the early photographs 
reproduced between pp. 193-4, who were 
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always the largest numerical group among 
them, the strength of Jensen's book lies 1n the 
way in which she has made such full use of 
copious archival material, including both the 
official records of the various governments con- 
cerned and the files of numerous West Coast 
newspapers, so as to produce a depressingly 
rounded picture of the white response to their 
arrival. 

In the first chapters of the book, the focus is 
naturally upon British Columbia, although here 
too Jensen's account of the largely successful 
British attempts to ensure American support 
forms a most interesting and important subsidi- 
ary theme. After the climax of the Komagata 
Maru affair, so ably described in Johnston's The 
voyage of the Komagata Maru (Delhi, 1979), 
which has become so potent a symbol to North 
American Sikhs, the emphasis shifts to the 
United States, where many of the immigrants 
were driven to seek work. There they were 
Joined through a different route by the Indian 
intellectuals who founded the revolutionary 
Ghadar party, itself, of course, the most inten- 
sively studied episode in the history of the 
Indians in North America. These later chapters 
are particularly worth reading for their detailed 
picture of the scale of the successful surveillance 
operations undertaken by governmental 
agencies against the Indians, now rendered 
additionally suspect as actual or presumed sup- 
porters of the Ghadarites, of the disorganized 
character of the largely unsuccessful German 
attempts to solicit Indian support 1n America 
for their war aims in the name of Deutschland— 
Indiens Hoffnung; of the mixed success of 
American radicals and liberals m preventing the 
post-war deportation of Indian political act:- 
vists; and of the total triumph of exclusionism in 
the Thind case of 1923, described in Jensen’s 
final chapter, whereby the right to citizenship 
claimed by Indians by virtue of their being 
Caucasians was revoked by the Supreme 
Court's upholding the ‘common man’ 1n his 
view that not all Caucasians were white. 

Bruce La Brack 1s an anthropologist whose 
book 1s primarily based upon intensive field- 
work undertaken among the Sikhs of the north- 
ern Sacramento Valley in 1974—5, but also aims 
to set this study ın a wider historical context 
After a preliminary sketch of the period covered 
in detail by Jensen, his pages are dominated by 
the consequences of the Thind decision Those 
Sikhs who had moved southwards to California 
to work as agricultural labourers in the Central 
Valley in their village-based gangs (pindi) now 
found themselves cut off not only from the 
prospect of reinforcement in numbers or 
achievement of a sexually balanced population 
through further immugration, but equally 
deprived of the possibility of obtaining citizen- 
ship and the security of tenure thereby con- 
ferred when they had accumulated sufficient 
resources to buy land. In spite of such formi- 
dable obstacles, the Sikhs of rural California 
(also to be found in Imperial Valley on the 
Mexican border) nevertheless managed just to 
survive for the next generation through mar- 
nage with Mexican women, if only with the 
consequence of their children being raised as 
Catholics and moving out of a Sikh community 
whose principal religious and social focus was 
the gurdwara founded in Stockton in 1915, and 
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whose chief political loyalties were given to 
what was left of the Ghadar party after the 
death or expulsion of its firebrand founder 

Only with the practical overturning of the 
Thind decision by the provisions of the Luce- 
Cellar Bill, passed 1n 1946, did a reversal begin 
to be effected in this enforced development of a 
rural Sikh society in a direction quite opposite 
to the movement towards increasing orthodox 
observance which had characterized the Sikhs 
of Panjab ever since the triumph of the neo- 
Khalsa ideals of the Singh Sabha reformers. 
This alternative reality 1s most vividly symbol- 
ized in the temporary success of Californian 
‘reform Sikhism” in securing the presence of 
chairs in the Stockton gurdwara and permission 
of entry without covering the head or removing 
shoes. By the time La Brack approaches the 
period of his own field-work such trends had, 
however, been firmly checked by fresh immigra- 
tion, particularly after the Immigration Act of 
1965. This had quickly led to the re-establish- 
ment of a Sikh identity close to the Panjab 
model, and its reinforcement by the restoration 
of orthodox practices of worship, with old pat- 
terns surviving only in such relics as the screen- 
ing of Panjabi films in Spanish cinemas 

His informed and detailed picture of the 
Sikhs of Sutter and Yuba counties in the 1970s 
is a valuable addition to the literature on the 
diaspora, and his profile of a vibrantly restored 
community seeming to enjoy all the fruits of the 
well-known Sikh agricultural tradition is at 
times hard to reconcile with the findings of that 
American survey which readers may recall as 
listing Yuba City at the bottom of United States 
cities as a desirable place of residence A unique 
fascination obviously derives from these Cal- 
forman Sikhs’ emergence as highly successful 
peach-farmers, through social structures ideally 
suited to exploitation of an agricultural ecology 
remarkably similar to Panjab. One of the 
focuses of La Brack’s book is on the degree to 
which the Valley Sikhs have assimilated to 
American norms. His description of their 
cultural attitudes 1s often illuminating, and the 
long table (pp. 340-50) comparing these with 
those found in another study to characterize the 
very different Sikh community of Brıtısh 
Columbia is particularly interesting. Something 
of a sombre epilogue 1s provided by his final 
chapter, which brings the account down to 
1986. By then, not only had some of the dangers 
inherent in reliance upon a single crop become 
apparent, but the attitudes of the Sikhs of rural 
California had also become transformed, like 
those of their co-religionists throughout the 
diaspora, by the traumatic events of 1984, 
Understandably, perhaps, the widely alleged 
support for anti-Indian activities by peach 
millionaires, which has fully revived the old 
extreme suspicion of Californian Sikhs in New 
Delhi, 1s passed over without comment. 

There are always coincidental minor insights 
to be gained from the simultaneous perusal of 
ably written books on parallel themes, as here 
when La Brack’s casual reference (p. 133) to the 
Ghadarite origins of the shahidi din formerly 
celebrated on 10th May 1n the Stockton gurd- 
wara and others in North Amenca as a local 
addition to the traditional hst of major 
gurpurbs, is taken with Jensen’s equal casual 
allusion (p. 272) to the celebration of the anni- 
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versary of the execution of Mewa Singh, who 
assassinated the police super-agent William 
Hopkinson on October 1914 (p. 191). 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 


GIOVANNI DI PIAN DI CARPINE: Storia 
dei Mongoli. Edizione critica del 
testo latino a cura di Enrico 
Menestó, traduzione italiana a cura 
di Maria Cristiana Lungarotti, e 
note di Paolo Daffinà. Introduzione 
di Luciano Petech; studi storico- 
filologici di Claudio Leonardi, 
Maria Cristiana Lungarotti, Enrico 
Menesto. (Biblioteca del Centro per 
il collegamento degli studi 
medievali e umanistici nell'Univer- 
sita di Perugia, 1). vill, 522 pp., 
20 plates. Spoleto: Centro italiano 
di studi sull'alto medioevo, 1989. 


This is an important edition of an important 
text. The value of Giovanni's account of the 
customs, religion, and tactics of the Mongols at 
the time of their conquests has long been 
recognized, but the only truly critical edition 
has been that edited by Fr. Ánastasius van den 
Wyngaert m Smica Franciscana vol. 1, published 
in 1929. Admirable as this was, several new 
manuscripts have been discovered since then, as 
well as the complete text of the Hystoria 
Tartarorum, a work known to Wyngaert only 
from the extracts in the Speculum historiale of 
Vincent of Beauvais. The need for a new critical 
edition has been obvious 

The volume under review is the result of 
much painstaking labour by a team of Itahan 
scholars The introduction by Petech describes 
the historical context in which Giovanni's mis- 
sion was undertaken It serves this purpose well 
but contains nothing new, and a few details are 
open to criticism. The reference to the jasag (i.e. 
yasa) on p. 10 takes no account of D. O. 
Morgan’s article, * The “ Great Yasa of Chingiz 
Khan" and Mongol Law ın the I/khanate’ 
(BSOAS, XLIX, 1, 1986, 163-76) It does not 
seem to me that there is any reason to think that 
Alexander III's letter Johanni, illustri et magni- 
fico Indorum regi was a reply to Prester John's 
famous letter to the Byzantine emperor, which 
the Pope, who was an eminent lawyer, may well 
not have taken seriously (p. 24). Küchlüg was at 
one time a principe cristiano, but he had become 
a Buddhist of sorts when he ruled the Qara 
Khitai (p. 24) H.H the Agha Khan would be 
surprised to learn that Hulegü ‘distrusse 
.. l'ordine 1smailita degli Assassini’ (p. 41). 

There follows a scholarly and well docu- 
mented biography of Giovanni by Menesto, 
who emphasizes that his mission was not merely 
diplomatic, but was also exploratory, and 
stresses the significance of the information he 
made available to the princes of Latin Europe. 
Next, Leonardi offers a chapter entitled ‘ La via 
dell’Onente nell’ Historia Mongalorum ', which 
is concerned, not with the route followed by 
Giovanm and his companions, but with the 
relation between his book and contemporary 
assumptions about the East. Like Petech’s 
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introduction it is addressed to the general reader 
rather than the scholar Lungarotti then con- 
tributes a study of the two recensions of the 
work, new manuscripts of both having been 
discovered since Wyngaert's edition. As Prole- 
gomena to his edition. of the text Menesto 
provides a detailed examination of the manu- 
script tradition. 

His edition is naturally an improvement on 
Wyngaert’s and his apparatus records the 
vanants that occur 1n the recently discovered 
manuscripts. À few examples of the spelling of 
proper names will suffice to illustrate its 
superiority Bascartos 1s preferable to Bastarcos 
for Bashkirs (p 313), Sirenen to Chirenen for 
Shiremun (p 265) Tanuht to Thaube for 
Tangqut (p 265), Thuatemyr to Chuacemur for 
Toga Temür (p 267), and Tatos to Cathos for 
the Tats (p. 313) In the last 1nstance Wyngaert 
was misled into identifying the Cathi with the 
Kakhetians. 

The translation by Lungarotti 1s admirable, 
being readable, lucid and accurate, but not 
pedantically literal. Any translation can be criti- 
cized and a few trivial comments may be offered 
on this version. Ligna means wood and should 
surely not be rendered by ‘vegetazione’ 
(pp 230/359). Giovanni 15 not saying that most 
of Mongolia is without plant life, which would 
make it an uninhabitable desert, but that there 
is a lack of firewood, so that the fires on which 
people cook and by which they sit are fed with 
animal dung, something which probably 
enhanced his evident dissatisfaction with the 
Mongol cuisine It is perverse to translate 
femoralibus omnes (sc. mulieres) utuntur by 
‘Tutte le donne usano fasce per avvolgere le 
cosce ' (pp 251/351) The burden of this chapter 
is that the women do many things that the men 
do, or that men in Europe would be expected to 
do, and wear breeches In his fanciful account of 
Chingiz's campaigns Giovanni states that a big 
Chinese city resisted him so long that the 
besiegers were short of food, whereupon pre- 
cepit ille Chingiscan quod de decem hominibus 
unum darent ad manducandum (p 256). Precepit 
has been translated ' suggeri' (p. 353). Thus 1s, 
Of course, a possible meaning, but precipere can 
also mean to order, as it must do on p 267, 
where Giovanni describes the implicit obedience 
the Mongols accorded their superiors Besides, 
one does not have the impression that Chingiz 
made suggestions to his subordinates 

Kiev is called metropolis Ruscie (p 271). Why 
translate this as ° una grande città della Russia °? 
It 15 true that by the thirteenth century Kiev was 
no longer a metropolis except in the ecclesi- 
astical sense, but a translator's corrections 
should be made in the notes, not the text. 
Moreover, Kiev was not a big city by the time 
the Mongols had finished with it. According to 
Giovanni himself it had hardly two hundred 
houses (p. 271) 

Giovanni writes Super Neper autem fuimus 
per glaciem multis diebus, which becomes 
"Quanto al Neper, lo attraversammo sul 
ghiaccio per molti giorni’ (pp 309/384) This 
could be misleading. No doubt they did cross 
the Dnepr, but they would not have needed 
many days to do so. What 1s implied is not that 
they simply crossed it, but that they travelled 
along the frozen river, obviously on their way 
from Kiev to Kanev. Cuyue fecit nobis dare... 
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expensas, quales Tartari: solent dare is mis- 
represented by * Cuyuc, come é uso dei Tartari, 
ci fece dare...dei viveri (pp. 317/389) 
Giovanni is not saying that Güyük gave them 
provisions, as was the custom, but that he gave 
them provisions such as the Mongols are 
accustomed to give, which, incidentally, he 
always found inadequate. 

Daffinà's ample notes are attached to the 
Italian translation They give almost exhaustive 
references to the relevant literature and are 
specially useful in indicating parallel passages ın 
the Hystoria Tartarorum, which was not avail- 
able to previous editors. Two suggestions may 
be made. On p. 433, n 14 ıt ıs stated that the 
Karaniti (p. 256) ‘non sono identificabili’ Are 
they perhaps Rashid al-Din's Qaranut, a branch 
of the Qonggirat (J A Boyle, The successors of 
Genghis Khan, 311)? Giovanni, naming the sons 
of Chingiz, says nomen quarti ignoramus 
(p. 265), ıt was, of course, Tolut It would have 
been worth while to refer to Boyle's comment 
on this: ‘ That Carpini, whose information 1s so 
full and accurate and who gives the names of 
two of Tolui's sons and also that of his wife, 
should have been ignorant of the prince's own 
name is explicable only by assuming that at the 
time of his visit to Mongolia the taboo on its 
mention was still strictly observed’ (‘On the 
titles given by Juvaini to certam Mongolian 
princes’, HJAS, 19, 1956, 148). 

There are occasional misprints in this book 
but the only one I noticed that might confuse a 
reader 15 muittentes non ad matrem imperatoris 
(p 328). For non read nos 

The plates, some of which are coloured, com- 
prise portraits of Mongol emperors, illustra- 
tions from medieval European manuscripts, 
and photographs of Mongolia, and are well 
chosen. One, however, 1s of an absurd fresco in 
the Palazzo Communale of Giovanni's birth- 
place, Magione, depicting a most unconvincing 
Guyuk receiving the Pope’s letter. It would have 
been more sensible to have included a better 
map What we are given 1s a reproduction of 
part of the folding map in Sinica Franciscana, 
with the addition of a line indicating Giovannr's 
approximate route. This map shows Pest on the 
right bank of the Danube and the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates immediately below 
Baghdad. 

These are all minor criticisms and are worth 
making only because this 1s the edition to which 
historians of the Mongols should henceforward 
refer, and for which they will be very grateful 


C. F BECKINGHAM 


ANNETTE L. JULIANO: Bronze, clay and 
stone: Chinese art in the C. C. Wang 
Family Collection. [xvi], [92] pp., 75 
plates. n.p. Hsi T'ang Press [1989]. 
Distributed by University of 
Washingtom Press. $45. 


C C. Wang is better known for his collections 
of Chinese painting and calligraphy than for his 
collection of ancient bronzes, ceramics and 
sculpture illustrated in this catalogue Many of 
his paintings have been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum, 1n New York and are 
discussed in monographs by Professor Wen 
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Fong and Professor Richard Barnhardt Lately 
C. C Wang has bought some notable objects 
which are catalogued here Each item 1s shown 
m a large colour photograph with an extensive 
description on the facing page 

In his preface, C. C. Wang describes hus initial 
reservations about collecting bronzes and 
ceramics because many of these objects came 
from tombs. Pottery tomb figures which com- 
prise 47 of the 75 catalogue entries do indeed 
come from tombs and were made exclusively for 
burial. Chinese connoisseurs have been reluc- 
tant to collect such figures because of their 
associations with death. 

These associations do not strictly apply to 
ritual bronze vessels, which have in fact been 
widely collected in China over many centuries 
Bronze ntual vessels were made for use in 
sacrifices to the ancestors in the Shang and 
Zhou periods. They were on occasion buried in 
tombs, but just as often they were interred in 
pits during times of danger When they were 
discovered by chance as the fields were 
ploughed or wells dug, they were not im- 
mediately, indeed 1f at all, linked with death in 
the minds of their finders In the Han dynasty 
(206 B C.-A D. 220), they were taken to be the 
vessels whose acquisition would give legitimacy 
to the rulers It was assumed that the chance 
discovery of such vessels in the ground was sign 
of Heaven's approval of the emperor. Such 
bronzes were, therefore, handed over to the 
magistrates and passed on to higher officials 
and to the emperor himself These bronzes, 
together with charts and documents, also 
amassed by early rulers, formed the nucleus of 
the first Chinese art collections Early imperial 
art collections provided an influential model for 
all later Chinese collectors of art and antiques 

Central to any such serious collection were 
calligraphy and painting, the descendants of the 
early charts and documents As important were 
rubbings of ancient inscriptions, including those 
on ancient bronzes. This interest in bronze 
inscriptions came relatively late in the long 
history of bronze collecting Ancient collections 
defined not only what should be collected but 
what could be considered art in China In 
China, sculpture was excluded from the defini- 
tion of art, while m the West, representational 
sculpture has always been regarded as an art 
form These very different perceptions of what 
constitutes serious and worthwhile art are 
responsible for differing attitudes to the ceramic 
figures of servants, soldiers and horses buried in 
Tang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) tombs For 
Westerners, tomb figures belong to the category 
sculpture and should therefore be collected For 
the Chinese, tomb figures lie outside any cate- 
gory of art or antiquity traditionally collected 
and are therefore ignored. 

In making the collection catalogued here, 
C. C. Wang has evidently decided to ignore the 
traditions of collecting that determined his 
earlier interests The bronzes which belong to 
the Chinese tradition and the tomb figures 
which fit better with Western interests are there- 
fore given equal space. The academic discussion 
of the pieces 1s relatively brief and 1n the case of 
the excellent ritual bronzes in the collection this 
is unduly hmited Some comparative pieces are 
cited and a black-and-white section at the back 
of the book illustrating these 1s very welcome. In 
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so short a space, however, the great importance 
of some of the individual vessels, such as a fang 
let, cannot be easily demonstrated. This is a 
vessel type that seems to have been confined to 
major tombs and has not been recovered from 
the many lesser burials excavated at the Shang 
capital at Anyang in Henan province. It was 
thus of high status, a status that 1s reflected in its 
detailed decoration A small Ae or pouring 
vessel is also not given its due It carries a well- 
known inscription naming one Rongzi and can 
therefore be linked with a number of other 
vessels, all of which are relevant to its dating 
and to its use. 

The ceramic figures ın the catalogue suffer 
less from the limitations of space and compara- 
tive materia] Unlike the ancient bronze vessels, 
all of which were unique, the ceramic figures 
were often mass-produced by moulding The 
major types can be easily represented in a 
restricted number of comparative photographs 
A much smaller number of fine vessels illus- 
trates other aspects of the Chinese ceramic 
industry of the Han, Tang and Song periods. 

The catalogue concludes with a single carved 
Buddhist figure of the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
The addition of a Buddhist figure is slightly 
incongruous. It can only be understood ın the 
context of Western collecting traditions with an 
emphasis on sculpture as a major art form. 
Here, therefore, a Buddhist sculpture 1s prob- 
ably taken as supplementing the tomb figures, 
despite their different functions, iconography 
and materials This interesting if small collec- 
tion thus embraces Chinese and Western canons 
in the choice of objects. 


JESSICA RAWSON 


RAFE DE CRESPIGNY (ed. and tr.) 
Emperor Huan and Emperor Ling: 
an annotated translation of the 
chronicle of the Later Han Dynasty 
for the years 157 to 189 A.D. as 
recorded in chapters 54 to 59 of 
the Zishi tongjian of Sima Guang. 
2 vols. xxxiii, 598 pp., 2 maps. Can- 
berra: Australian National Univer- 
sity Faculty of Asian Studies, 1989. 
A$45. 


In Emperor Huan and Emperor Ling, Rafe de 
Crespigny offers a fluent translation of chapters 
54-58 and the first fifth of chapter 59 of Sima 
Guang’s Zizhi tongjian. Despite the main title, 
Crespigny has not translated all of the Zizhi 
tongjian account of the reign of Emperor Huan 
but begins midway through it in A.D. 157 
Crespigny justifies beginning his translation in 
that year by explaining that in light of later 
events tt may be concluded that it was at about 
that time that Emperor Huan determined that 
he would rule, not merely reign, over China 
(p. xxv) The 212 pages of translation are 
provided with a detailed commentary and notes 
that run for 319 pages. The commentary and 
notes are based on the standard commentaries 
on the Zizhi tongjian, Hou Han shu, etc., de 
Crespigny's own textual comparisons, and the 
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full range of English-language studies on the 
Han There 1s also a finding list of the sources 
for each paragraph of the Zizhr tongyian text, a 
full index to the translation that also serves as 
an index to these chapters ın the 1956 Beijing 
edition of the Zizhi tongjian, a map, a table of 
events and an outline discussion of the adminis- 
tration of the Later Han In terms of organiza- 
tion and supporting apparatus, this is a model 
translation. 

In the introduction de Crespigny re-asserts 
his belief, first stated twenty years ago in the 
preface to his translation of Zizhi tongjian chap- 
ters 58-68, published as The last of the Han, that 
*for the beginning of a full discussion of [the 
history of China ın the second century A D ] we 
should first take note of how a great Chinese 
chose to describe its history’ (p xvii). Indeed, 
there ıs no other way to approach much Chinese 
history other than through the writings of great 
Chinese. The eleventh-century Zizhi tongjian 
does provide a coherent, chronological re- 
arrangement of the material contained in the 
Hou Han shu and other texts, but subjects it all 
to an all-pervasive conservative, Neo-Con- 
fucian gloss. In order to comprehend the pitfalls 
and strengths of Sima Guang's treatment of the 
second century, it is necessary first of all to 
understand the context in which he wrote, to 
comprehend his purpose as well as his method. 
Toward this end, de Crespigny devotes nine 
pages of his introduction to Sima Guang and his 
chronicle. 

Sima Guang has arranged his sources so as to 
provide a stark account of the weakness of 
emperors Huan and Ling and the horrors of 
eunuch and concubine domination of court 
politics. At the same time he revels in the 
extraordinary valour of ministers and scholars 
who wrote to the throne denouncing the corrup- 
tion and immorality of the age, knowing that by 
doing so they were signing their own death 
warrants He summed up their behaviour in the 
following words: 


‘They went forward to face the axe and the 
halberd, and even after the first of them had 
been killed, the example of their loyalty and 
honour was so great that other men followed 
in their footsteps on the road to execution. 
They saw death as a the [sic] necessary and 
natural path to follow.’ (p xvi.) 


This is powerful stuff, but these chapters 
represent a narrow and highly structured 
perspective on events between 157 and 189. It is 
history by a Confucian gentleman scholar for 
Confucian gentlemen scholars. 

The sinologist can benefit from de 
Crespigny's identification of the source for each 
paragraph of the Zizhi tongjian he has 
translated and appreciate his detailed commen- 
tarıes The general reader will require consider- 
able determination to read the translation and 
commentaries through to the end. And when he 
has finished that task, he will realize that what 
he has been offered is no more than a bleeding 
chunk of Sima Guang's massive chronicle, for 
this translation begins and ends very much in 
medias res. 


ELLIS TINIOS 
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MARGARET J. PEARSON: Wang Fu and 
the Comments of a recluse. Arizona: 
Center for Asian Studies, Arizona, 
State University Tempe, 1989. 


Wang Fu EF (c. 88 to 166) lived at a time 


of a marked decline of the Confucian ethic. For 
some decades considerable efforts had been 
made to publicize the lessons of a Confucian 
training, to insti] Confucian virtues and to disci- 
pline officials in the Confucian ideals, But the 
results to be seen in public life, such as the abuse 
of power, the growth of privilege, nepotism and 
corruption and the domination of palace and 
court by the families of the imperial consorts 
could hardly vindicate the value of this type of 
upbringing. Overall the politica] face of the 
times was marred by the failure to achieve that 
ideal partnership of sovereign and trusted 
minister whereby the organized life of the 
empire could be operated in the best interests of 
Justice. 

Endowed with an original mind, Wang Fu 
could not fail to distrust the tradition that had 
led to the practices of his day; bound as he was 
by the concepts of the universe and its cycles 
that were then current, he was not willing to 
accept the validity of the many irrational prac- 
tices that took place before his eyes. But unlike 


Wang Chung EF (27 to c. 100), his critique 


was based on ethical and moral considerations, 
rather than on the standpoint of a rationalist, 
for part of his concern lay in the weakness that 
lay behind public decisions if they were based 
on considerations of the occult rather than ona 
balanced view of political responsibilities and 
decisions 

The Confucian ethic, as this had developed ın 
Han times, differed in many respects from the 
ideas that had been formulated by teachers such 
as Meng K‘o or Hsün Ch'ing to suit the social 
and economic conditions of their times. Hsun 
Ch'ing had been able to praise contemporary 
funerary practice, with all its extravagance and 
hierarchical] procedures, as a means of enhanc- 
ing distictions that he believed to be fundamen- 
tal to the maintenance of an orderly community 
of men. Like others before him (e.g the author 
of Yen-t'ieh lun, 29), Wang Fu railed against the 
exploitation of these practices as a means of 
proclaiming a family's wealth or asserting its 
social parity with that of others. He drew atten- 
tion to the harm that observance of these 
customs could wreak, when some families were 
reduced to poverty, having sacrificed a lifetime’s 
effort to meet the expenses of these occasions. In 
recent years there have been plenty of reminders 
from excavations that the descriptions of these 
extravagances were by no means exaggerated 


In Former Han, Tung Chung-shu # 11 RF 
and others had propounded the Chin wen & 


X attitude to life, accepting a variety of 


principles and practices. These had rested on a 
belief that occult powers took an active part in 
the operation of the three estates of the 
universe, those of Heaven, Earth and Man, and 
in maintaining an even balance between their 
different strengths Wang Ch‘ung had protested 
with all the arguments that he could muster 
against the inconsistencies and irratronaltties 
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that ensued, and whose tolerance did violence to 
the human intellect. As with his comments on 
funerary practices, Wang Fu again based his 
criticism on practical and moral grounds rather 
than on those of intellectual weakness. He dis- 
trusted the lessons of portents, the utterances of 
the shamans and various mantic practices, as 
they were so frequently proved to be incorrect 
or ineffective. He was also concerned that some 
who were in high places would seek refuge in 
such devices in preference to taking decisions 
that involved a reasoned judgement. 

A further sign of Wang Fu’s reaction to his 
times 1s seen in his plea to restore the exercise of 
power where it belonged, i.e. to the person of 
the emperor; and here he was looking for a 
strong minded ruler, in place of the infants or 
puppets, with their weak personalities, who had 
occupied the throne in much of Later Han. In 
this connexion, he may even have gone so far as 
to question the value of the hereditary principle. 
In addition he adumbrated a principle that ıs by 
no means frequently expressed 1n Han writings; 
that the law stood above the sovereign, and that 
the ruler himself has a positive duty to treat the 
laws of the empire as binding on himself no less 
than on others. 

Little surprise may be occasioned by Wang 
Fu’s hope for better times by enforcing 
measures of a disciplinary nature. He decried 
the excessive frequency of amnesties, as under- 
mining the course of justice, and he complained 
that some of the legal procedures, whereby a 
case could be passed up the line from one 
authority to its superior, could only stand to 
benefit the wealthy and to injure those less 
privileged members of the community In com- 
menting on this view, the author of this book 
draws a contrast with the attitude of Hsün Yüeh 


43 {— (148—209), who saw considerable value 


in the promulgation of amnesties. Hsün Yüeh 
was another Han critic, but of the generation 
that followed that of Wang Fu. Dr. Pearson 
explains the difference on the grounds of the 
times in which the two men lived. She contrasts 
the ‘more peaceful era’ of Wang Fu's times 
with the chaos that preceded the foundation of 
the Wei dynasty that Hsün Yueh witnessed. 
This view perhaps requires modification. It was 
in Wang Fu's lifetime that the tomb of a Han 
emperor (Shun t1) was desecrated within three 
months of his death (144); and the following 
years saw considerable outbreaks of rebel 
activity in a number of parts of China. Wang 
Fu's times may have been ' more peaceful *; but 
they hardly lacked incident.* 

Wang Fu was also much concerned with the 
means of choosing men of the right character 
and qualifications to serve in high office At a 
time when some steps were being taken or 
suggested to reform this aspect of public life, 
e.g. on the advice of Tso Hsiung Zr f£ , Wang 
Fu reiterated the value of character and per- 
sonality as against a mastery of an official’s 
techniques. To counter the effective strength of 
privilege or nepotism, Wang Fu sought to 
secure the appointment of those who were 
hsien $ ,a term which is all too often rendered 


simply as ° worthy ’. It ıs clear from his writing 
that Wang Fu intended here that combination 
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of intellectual ability and integrity, that was to 
be seen only too infrequently ın public life 

If our sources are to be believed, there was no 
shortage of examples in Wang's time of those 
who had risen to the top either thanks to their 
own merits and abilities, or owing to their 
relationships with those on high At the same 
time there were a number of conspicuous cases 
of those who refused to accept nomination, 
rather than compromise with political demands 
and forfeit their integrity. Such examples 
included not only Wang Fu himself, but also 
Chang Heng 5& @] (78-139) and Ma Jung 


HAH (76-166) 

Some years ago Etienne Balasz drew atten- 
tion to the importance of Wang Fu as one of 
three men of an independent and critical mind 
who lived during the latter part of Later Han 
Translations of some of Wang Fu’s essays have 
appeared, from the hands of Patricia Ebrey and 
Hsiao Kung-ch‘uan, other studies, which 
incorporate some translations of Wang Fu’s 
work, may be found in the doctoral disserta- 
tions of Margaret Scott and Anne Behnke. 
Margaret Pearson’s study comprises a long 
introduction to Wang Fu and his writings, 
translations of nine p'ien of the Ch ‘ten fu lun and 
of five essays that are incorporated m somewhat 
or slightly different versions in Hou Han shu, ch 
49, for two p'ien translations of both versions 
are given Much of the biography of Wang Fu is 
also translated, and there 15 an account of the 
editions of the: Ch'ien fu lun. The book could 
have been improved by more precise referenc- 
ing, and a text-critical comparison of the ver- 
sions that are duplicated in the Hou Han shu 
evidently lies outside the scope of the volume 
(e g., pp. 80-1 concern the difficulties of judicial 
procedures; the subject calls for an examination 
of the relevant pasages of Ch‘ten fu lun 18 and 
Hou Han shu 49). Pearson brings new light to 
bear on Wang Fu's thought by identifying and 
analysing some of the contemporary issues of 
the day, and by relating Wang Fu's reactions to 
those of some of his contemporanies. One fur- 
ther line of enquiry which might be interesting 
would concern the degree to which Wang Fu 
may have had access to other critical works, 
such as the Yen-t'ieh lun or the Lun-heng. Not 
least of the virtues of this book is its explanation 
of many of the difficulties that could be 
encountered in public hfe during Later Han. 

* See my forthcoming article ° The failure of 
the Confucian Ethic in Later Han Times’, in 
Peter M. Kuhfus (ed.), China Dimensionen der 
Geschichte Festschrift für Tilemann Grimm 
anlässlich seiner Emeritierung, Tubingen: 
Attempto, 1990 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


TIEN JU-K‘ANG: Male anxiety and 
female chastity: a comparative study 
of Chinese ethical values in Ming- 
Ch‘ing times. (Monographies du 
T'oung Pao, vol. xiv.) [xvi], 172 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988. Guilders 
72, $36. 


Tsen Ju-k‘ang’s new book on the cult of 
widow chastity in China will certainly be read 
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along with the two recent shorter works on the 
same subject by Mark Elvin and Susan Mann 
(respectively, “Female virtue and the state in 
China’, Past and Present, 104, 1984, 111-52); 
and °“ Widows in the kinship, class, and com- 
munity structures of Qing dynasty China’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, 46/1, Feb. 1987, 
37-56) It surpasses both these works in sino- 
logical mchness and earnestness of analytic 
purpose. It 1s the fruit of painstaking research. 
Professor T'1en offers his readers, often 1n direct 
translation, an abundance of vivid eye-witness 
and anecdotal material He presents statistics 
carefully culled from local gazetteers, as well as 
much fascinating incidental information on a 
wide range of subjects, from the first Ming 
emperor’s religious policies to that important 
element in Chinese medicine, filial self-mutila- 
tion The book will undoubtedly serve to stimu- 
late reflection on its central question, what 
accounts for the fashion of widow suicide in late 
Ming and Qing China? 

Tsen laudably eschews the conventional 
brand of scapegoating that blames the Song 
Neo-Confucians or the early Manchu rulers. He 
rightly looks for deeper social causes. He starts 
by using records of ‘ virtuous’ widows (and girls 
whose fiancés had died) m Ming gazetteers to 
identify three areas where widow suicide was 
especially rampant: Huizhou (or more specific- 
ally She-xian) in Anhu, and Quanzhou and 
Zhangzhou in Fujian He asks what these three 
regions had in common, and after some further 
comparative investigation concludes that, in 
general, prevalence of widow suicide 1s 
correlated with the presence of two character- 
istics 1n conjunction: popularity of commercial 
occupations; and success m producing state 
examination graduates. From this, he deduces 
that the fashion of widow suicide ‘can be 
related to the psychological response of Chinese 
scholars of the Confucian school to certain 
special social conditions in which they found 
themselves’ (p 81) It turns out, however, that 
the social conditions Tien has 1n mind are those 
of a huge pool of scholarly candidates compet- 
ing for a tiny number of degrees, and the 
psychological response 1n question 1s the peren- 
nia] frustration of the unsuccessful. À jurisdic- 
tion which produced an unusually large number 
of successful candidates must have produced a 
correspondingly larger than normal number of 
unsuccessful ones, 1t was the latter who sought 
release from their repressed dissatisfaction by 
creating 1mages of suffering but heroic women 
with whom to identify The fashion of widow 
suicide—which T‘ten never tires of characteriz- 
ing as ‘cruel’ and 'inhuman '—reflects the 
ability of these ‘ pathetic’ scholars, as a social 
group, to transform their fantasies into reality 
Scholars who devoted themselves to immortal- 
izing heroines of virtue in the local gazetteer— 
thereby encouraging more suicides-—were basic- 
ally oe themselves for their own failure 
in life 

In a short review, ıt 1s impossible to list all the 
questions that occur to one while reading 
T‘1en’s discussion. The main problems for the 
present writer are the scant attention given to 
the widow's point of view; and the failure— 
surprising 111 an anthropologist—to accord con- 
sideration of the women’s position in. the 
Chinese family system any centrality in the 
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analysis Tien cites plenty of acecdotal material 
showing bereaved women insisting upon taking 
their own lives, sometimes in the face of family 
discouragement. Of course, one never knows 
what really happened, what was really meant by 
what was said, but let us suppose that a propor- 
tion of these women did autonomously choose 
to die. Why did they do it? T'ien offers two 
explanations, one putting the women in the role 
of victims, and the other invoking their * emo- 
tional vulnerability’, 1e belief in. ghosts and 
lust for vengeance On the one hand, starving to 
death, as some women chose to do (hanging was 
commoner) was a way of pleading with one's 
stony-hearted family for help Meanwhile, the 
increasing emphasis on ghosts in Ming popular 
religion, coupled with a weakening of the 
orthodox Buddhist proscription of suicide, 
encouraged women to look forward to becom- 
ing vengeful spectres. 

Both these types of motivation are credible, 
and they no doubt came into play in many 
cases But are they the only types of motivation 
that can be imagined? Some girls appear to have 
believed that they were destroying themselves 
for virtue’s sake, might not a comparison with 
the holy anorexics of the medieval West be 
relevant? To this reviewer, it seems probable 
that the tragedy of childless widow or bereaved 
fiancée suicide very often represented an 
assertion of identity by one whose prospects of 
life as a full social being had been suddenly cut 
short. A Chinese woman 1s ‘ born facing out’ of 
her own family After death, her soul cannot be 
enshrined on her own family's altar. To have a 
place, in this life and the next, she must marry 
and have children, preferably sons Suicide out 
of despair, at the loss of such a future, would be 
understandable; suicide calmly embraced, the 
morally right action chosen by a moral 
individual, was a claim to personhood. Of 
course the whole thing was lamentable, and of 
course the women were victims of a male- 
dominated kinship structure But we must try to 
see the situation through their eyes. 

Professor T‘ten’s ideas about the psychology 
of frustrated scholars, and its influence on the 
cult of female chastity, are interesting and not 
implausible. Had I been he, however, I would 
have balanced them with detailed attention to a 
broader range of factors 


HELEN DUNSTAN 


JOHN DEFRANCIS: Visible speech, the 
diverse oneness of writing systems. 
xiv, 306 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1989. $27.50. 


With the exception of the late I J Gelb's 
classic work, A study of writing (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, [1952], 1963), most 
books on writing and writing systems either 
tend to be primarily typological studies, or they 
are historical treatises focusing on the origin, 
development, and interrelation of scripts. Gelb 
tried to merge these two aspects into a single 
study, and as a result his achievement, whatever 
its speculativeness in regard to the monogenesis 
of all writing, 15 a watershed in the study of what 
we ought technically to call, as Gelb himself did, 
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grammatology (see the review article by Herbert 
H. Paper, Lingua, Iv, 1, 1954, 89-96). 

DeFrancis’s Visible speech belongs to the 
typological rather than the historical category, 
although his discussions touch more than once 
on historical aspects of the development of 
writing, particularly in the Mesopotamian and 
Mediterranean realms It 1s by shaping his dis- 
cussions of writing around what he views as the 
proper typological analysis and classification of 
scripts that DeFrancis approaches what seem to 
be his two separate goals The first of these is to 
argue for a new understanding of the nature of 
the Chinese script, and to show that that new 
understanding places Chinese writing typologi- 
cally in an easily defined class of scripts that 
DeFrancis calls * meaning-plus-sound ° syllabic 
systems This classification in turn shows 
Chinese writing to be typologically akin to a 
number of other scripts throughout the world 
and not structurally as ‘exotic’ as it is 
sometimes perceived to be. The second goal is to 
suggest three features that he regards as charac- 
teristic of all writing systems, and that we may 
therefore think of as ‘ writing universals ’. 

In his 1984 book, The Chinese language: fact 
and fantasy (Honolulu: University of Hawau 
Press), Professor DeFrancis jomed with the 
increasing number of scholars who recognized 
the inappropriateness of the old term 
‘ideograph ’ to describe Chinese characters, and 
who have adopted instead the much more accu- 
rate term ° logograph °, because Chinese charac- 
ters do not stand for ideas in any direct way, 
rather they stand quite simply for words 
DeFrancis now sees that there are actually two 
distinct issues here, masquerading as one To 
call Chinese characters ' logographs ° is correct 
and defensible, and DeFrancis has no quarrel 
with that. But he submits that it does not 
necessarily follow from this that we should call 
Chinese writing ‘logographic’ 

DeFrancis argues that the designation ` logo- 
graphic’ for Chinese writing is incorrect 
because 11 1s not based on what he calls the 
' basic operational unit’ of the script. The desig- 
nation ‘alphabetic’ for English writing follows 
from the recognition that a written word in 
English 15 made up of a number of individual, 
smaller graphic units that we call ‘ letters’, each 
standing grosso modo for a sngle sound, or at 
least for a particular identifiable hnear segment 
of the word’s pronunciation The ° letter ’ 1s thus 
the fundamental building block of the English 
script, DeFrancis’s ‘basic operational unit’, 
and corresponds, again grosso modo, to the 
morphophoneme in the English sound system 

In characterizing the Chinese writing system 
we do not follow the same analytical procedure 
to arrive at the ' basic operational unit’. Con- 
sider, for example, these two graphic complexes: 


<cudgel> and < E >. The first stands 
for the English word [kAdZl] ‘ cudgel’, and the 


second stands for the Chinese word [t'y A] 


(f ‘Ing, meaning ' cudgel’) Inasmuch as each of 
these stands for a word, each is legitimately 
called a ‘logograph’. But each also is consti- 
tuted of a number of smaller graphic elements, 
in the first case, of the six elements «c, u, d, g, e, 
and 1 >, and in the second of the three elements 


<A, £ and £ >. In both cases every writer 
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of the script in question recognizes these smaller 
elements as ordinary umts that recur 
throughout the writing system, and that when 
taken together with a finite number of other 
comparable units form a closed set 

In the case of English we recognize this closed 
set as the letters of the alphabet, and we 
intuitively see them as the basic operational 
units of the script. Because of this recognition 
we call the English writing system ° alphabetic’ 
For Chinese we do not take the same approach 
Rather we focus on the whole character, as a 
logograph, and call the script ‘logographic’. 
DeFrancis argues that this gives a misleading 
impression of the nature of the Chinese writing 
system, and clearly from this point of view he is 
nght. Instead we ought to designate it, he 
suggests, with reference to its fundamental 
operating unit, which in our example above he 
would identify as the element < £ >. The 
element ıs read in isolation as f‘ing, but it 
functions in the writing system overall as a way 
to write any of a number of words with pro- 
nunciations like fing, e.g., ting, ch'eng, ying, or 
sheng, ın any tone (While these various modern 
Chinese pronunciations may seem arbitrarily 
grouped and phonetically irreconcilable 1n any 
meaningful way, they are, of course, easily seen 
to be phonetically very similar and explicable as 
falling within the parameters of a single Asie 
sheng series when viewed  diachronically.) 
Because of the syllabic nature of the speech unit 


represented by the graph Ê , and because of the 


phonetic variability of the syllable to which the 
graph is applied, DeFrancis calls the Chinese 
writing system, which he sees as based on a set 
of not more than a few hundred of these kinds 
of graphic elements, morphosyllabic, a term that 
he has chosen on analogy with the term morpho- 
Phonemic as it ıs used in the phonological realm 
The first problem that I see in this analysis is 
that the English term ‘letter ' accounts for all of 
the graphic elements that make up an English 
logograph, all such elements are on a par inso- 
far as they are the basic operational units of the 
script, but this is not the case with the elements 
that make up the Chinese logograph. The three 


elements of ÑE are not equivalent. The Æ is 
basic, the other two are secondary or tertiary. 
DeFrancis recognizes the phonetic role of $ , 


and calls that unit a grapheme. The complete 
character he calls a frame. But the other units, 
here A and 3_, he does not account for in any 
explicit or comprehensive way. They are neither 
graphemes nor frames in relation to the charac- 
ter HE, and seem to be only loose ends im this 


analytic scheme 

The question we must now ask 1s whether or 
not the overall nature of the Chinese script 
really justifies the label * morphosyllabic’. The 
underlying presumption of this label is that the 
basic operational unit of the script stands for a 
syllable, not for a word. From a precise linguis- 
tic point of view neither the ‘syllable’ nor the 
* word ' 1s a well-defined concept; nevertheless, 
we can recognize that the fundamental differ- 
ence between them is that the latter carries a 
meaning while the former does not. To say, as 
DeFrancis does, that the basic operational unit 
writes a syllable implies that the language has 
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syllables, or more correctly, that the speakers of 
the language recognize syllables as a part of the 
structure of their language. It is, after all, 
unlikely that the script would be fundamentally 
based on a unit of speech that does not exist in 
the users’ perception of their language 

This brings us face to face with the perennial 
question of whether the Chinese language is 
monosyllabic or not If the language 1s deemed 
to have syllables, which by definition do not 
carry meaning and are therefore distinct from 
morphemes, then tt cannot be said to be mono- 
syllabic If it is not so perceived by the speakers 
of the language and the users of the script, then 
from the perspective of the native Chinese it 
may be said to be monosyllabic 

Insofar as the writing system is concerned, if 
not the language itself, the so-called * mono- 
syllabic myth’ is, as the late Y. R Chao said, 
‘one of the truest myths in Chinese mythology ' 
(Y. R. Chao, Language and symbolic systems, 
Cambridge, 1968, 101). Every Chinese character 
carries a meaning, because every syllable 1s 
perceived as carrying a meaning as well, and ts 
therefore a morpheme, if not a word. The 
Important point here 1s that we must ask 
whether the language is monosyllabic according 
to the intuitive, perhaps naive, perceptions of 
the users, not whether it is monosyllabic accord- 
ing to the objective, analytic cnteria of the 
external linguistic observer. It was the users who 
developed the writing system to accommodate 
their language as they perceived it, and it is 
those perceptions that underlie intrinsically and 
automatically the writing system that they came 
up with 

DeFrancis invokes words like shanhu J W 
‘coral’ and t'ihu 15 UB ‘pelican’ as evidence 
that the language is not monosyllabic, because 
in each of these cases the word consists of two 
meaningless syllables. But orthographically the 
two syllables -hu are always distinguished one 
from the other, proving, I think, that from the 
traditional, native Chinese perspective they 
were not looked upon as meaningless syllables, 
but as semantically different from each other, 
each peculiar to its own word, and of necessity 
therefore to be written in a way that preserves 
and reflects that difference It is without ques- 
tion true that the Chinese could have written 
these two syllables with the same graph, say $), 
and many other syllables read hu as well. But 
they did not, and it 1s that fact that needs to 
guide our understanding and explanation of 
their writing system. 

DeFrancis’s ‘morphosyllabic’ designation, 
then, reduces itself from this point of view to the 
equivalent of the label ‘morphemic’, and that 
in its turn, when applied to a basically mono- 
syllabic language, becomes the equivalent of a 
‘logographic’ wrting system. When every 
syllable of the language is perceived as carrying 
a meaning then every character that writes a 
syllable must also be seen as having a meaning, 
even the so-called ‘ phonetics’ cannot be said to 
be asemantic. In fact quite the contrary, the 
phonetics are actually polysemantic, that is, 
alone they stand for a set of different words, 
often with quite unrelated meanings, but that 
have similar pronunciations. Only by adding 


secondary and tertiary graphic elements like 7K 
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and & (popularly, but imprecisely, called * rad- 


icals") do we know which one of the possible 
words within the set 1s intended ın any particu- 
lar case. The perceived reality of the Chinese 
writing system does not support DeFrancis’s 
typological classification of it as morphosyllabic 
in any sense that differs significantly from the 
more conventional descriptions of it as either 
morphemic or logographic. 

DeFrancts raises three features of scripts that 
he thinks qualify as writing universals’ (i) all 
writing reflects speech at some level; thus the 
title of his book, Visible speech, (n) writing 
systems employ two kinds of graphic signs, 
those that convey meaning phonetically and 
those that convey meaning non-phonetically, 
and (1) writing systems tend to be conservative 

This last point DeFrancis refers to somewhat 
grimly as ‘The Dead Hand of the Past’ It is 
widely acknowledged that the pace of change of 
scripts does not keep up with the pace of change 
of language, and therefore writing almost 
always has the appearance of being conserva- 
tive, that 1s, of reflecting a past rather than a 
current form of the spoken language. This 
comes as no surprise, and 1s, I think, of little 
theoretical interest as a writing universal. 

The first point, that all writing. represents 
speech at some level, is actually a definition, not 
a universal feature in grammatological theory. 
Early in the book DeFrancis adopts a definition 
of writing that precludes any graphic represen- 
tations that are not based on speech in some 
way The level of representation may vary, from 
the smallest single sound, to phonemes, 
morphophonemes, syllables, morphemes, 
words, even to phrases (e.g , the graph <% > 
standing for the phrase per cent), but the bot- 
tom line is that if 1t does not represent speech at 
some level, ıt 15 not writing. DeFrancis's defini- 
tion is surely the only satisfactory and workable 
definition of writing for any serious study, but it 
does not really qualify as a universal 

The only one of the three universals that 
DeFrancis suggests that has any real signifi- 
cance for grammatological theory 1s the second 
DeFrancis calls this the * duality principle’, and 
means by it that two different kinds of elements 
can be found operative in all writing systems, 
those that convey meaning phonetically and 
those that do so non-phonetically. He is quick 
to point out that the second of these means is 
not essential to a writing system, but that never- 
theless all writing systems seem to have them. 

Consider the two English words flee and flea. 
As words these are exactly homophonous with 
each other in modern, standard English. Yet 
they mean two different things and are spelled in 
two different ways. We can easily discern that 
the spelling distinction corresponds regularly 
and consistently with the meaning distinction, 
so that when we see the graph «e» in the 
fourth position we know that the word 1s [fiiy], 
verb ‘run away’, and when we see <a> in the 
fourth position we know ıt is [fliy], noun, ‘a 
kind of insect’. Since there 1s nothing phonetic 
about this discriminating role of the <e> or 
<a> in the fourth position of these written 
forms, we can say that this is an example of how 
English orthography uses graphs to convey 
meaning non-phonetically 

This same feature occurs in Chinese writing, 
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but on a much more significant scale than in 
English. If, for example, in English we consider 
the word fly (noun, ‘a kind of insect’) in 
connexion with «flee» and «flea, we would 
recognize that the orthographic difference is 
phonetically based. Even though the two 
syllables [fliy] and [flay] sound similar in certain 
respects, they are not the same and the differ- 
ence is reflected in the writing because the 
alphabetic nature of the English writing system 
represents speech by and large at the level of the 
single sound. But in Chinese the words ‘ flee’ 
wang < "mjang and ' fly ' (noun, kind of insect) 
meng < "mrang, although phonetically distinct 
at the Old Chinese stage in approximately the 
same degree as the English words ‘flee’ and 
‘fly’, could have been, and may well have been, 


written with the same graph, viz., V. The 
addition of the non-phonetic element H to TU, 


yielding Ei, to stand unambiguously for 
*mrang ‘fly’, serves to discriminate the 
intended word represented by the graph TZ 


from all other possibilities Clearly thus kind of 
non-phonetic graphic device plays a far more 
central role in the Chinese writing system than 
its counterpart does in English And that is in 
turn clearly due to the fact that the Chinese 
Script represents speech at the level of the 
morpheme, or word, not at the level of the 
morphophoneme as in English. 

DeFrancis's observation that such non- 
phonetic devices occur in all writing systems 1s 
an interesting point, worthy of further con- 
sideration, especially in view of its connexion 
with the notion of ' double articulation ' at the 
graphic level in a form analogous to its sense on 
the phonological level. Graphic double articula- 
tion does not seem to be quite the same thing as 
the duality principle, but almost. 

In sum, as with DeFrancis's earlier book on 
the Chinese language, this work shows the 
results of a great deal of forceful and creative 
thinking, and raises familiar subjects in very 
unexpected and innovative ways. While I am 
not always convinced by DeFrancis's argu- 
ments, I am, as every reader will be, the better 
informed for having read them, and thought 
about them. Apart from the somewhat con- 
troversial proposals about Chinese writing, the 
work is a solid presentation of the typological 
scope of the world's writing systems, past and 
present. 


WILLIAM G. BOLTZ 


JAMES COTTON: Asian frontier 
nationalism: Owen Lattimore and 
the American policy debate. (Studies 
on East Asia.) v, 181 pp. Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press, 
1989, £35. 


Having fortuitously appeared just a few 
months after the death of Owen Lattimore, this 
work pays due tribute to the memory of the 
American orientalist by presenting a compre- 
hensive study of his intellectual and political 
life. That hfe was eventful and long, and 
included seventy years of contmuous intellec- 
tual engagement, and only slightly less of politi- 
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cal involvement, with major issues of recent 
history The task of summarizing and bringing 
to a Jarger public the vicissitudes and achieve- 
ments of such a distinguished career was no easy 
one and it 1s to the credit of the author that this 
has been accomplished in a clear. readable and 
informed manner. 

The material is arranged in seven chapters, 
with the addition of a short introduction and 
conclusion The first two chapters describe the 
first period spent by Lattimore ın the northern 
frontier areas of China (Sinkiang and 
Manchuria tn the first chapter, Mongolia in the 
second), and illustrate the genesis of his interest 
in their history and culture The third chapter is 
a summary of the main theories presented by 
Lattimore in his most important scholarly 
work, Inner Asian frontiers of China, published 
in 1940. The following chapter deals with Latti- 
more's involvement in American foreign policy 
during the war and post-war years, both as 
President Roosevelt’s adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek and as an influential * opinion-maker ’ and 
essayist. The fifth chapter 1s devoted to the 
saddest episode of Lattimore’s career, and the 
one that, at the same time, made his popularity 
rise considerably’ the McCarthy indictment for 
anti-American activities. The sixth chapter 
exposes some of the themes of Lattimore’s post- 
war writings such as his essays on the impact of 
the ‘frontier’ in world history and on con- 
temporary Chinese history In the seventh and 
last chapter Cotton deals with Lattimore’s 
involvement in. what had become, after the 
McCarthy period, his main field of interest and 
activity: the condition of the contemporary 
Mongols, their ancient and modern history, 
religion, culture and position in world's politics. 

The most interesting chapters are, in my view, 
the third, fifth and seventh, since the first and 
second basically ‘set the stage’ by presenting 
Lattimore's first involvement with Inner Asia 
and his early publications, and the fourth and 
sixth bndge the comparatively less important 
period of Lattimore’s life and intellectual 
activity. In fact, Lattimore's peak as a scholar 1s 
represented by /nner Asian frontiers of China, as 
a political figure, by the McCarthy trial, and as 
a ' public thinker’ and intellectual, by his deep 
involvement with. Mongol civilization. of the 
later years. 

Inner Asian frontiers of China ıs a difficult 
book to read, with its vast number of inter- 
twined working hypotheses, theoretical points 
and general statements ranging across history, 
geography, economics and ethnography of 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet and 
China Cotton's survey succeeds in isolating 
Lattimore's most basic and lasting ideas and in 
summarnzing them into more manageable con- 
cepts. Chapter iii would undoubtedly make a 
good introduction to a new edition of Inner 
Asian frontiers (which unfortunately has 
recently been re-issued (1988) by Oxford 
University Press with a very short, and rather 
disappointing, introduction by Alastair Lamb). 
Especially useful are Cotton’s synthetic exposi- 
tions of themes such as ‘the origin of pastoral 
nomadism’ (pp. 41-2), ‘cycles of nomadic 
history and the appearance of marginal states’ 
(pp. 45-7) ‘nomad—Chinese interaction’ 
(47-9), ' the geographical factor and the social 
structure" (49-50): all aspects of Inner Asian 
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history where Lattimore's work has been and 
continues to be very influential. The section on 
' Lattimore and modern scholarship ' needs, on 
the other hand, some shading. It 15 true that 
some of Lattimore's theories have been readily 
(often too readily!) embraced by a number of 
people, but Lattimore himself was deeply 
indebted for those theories to other scholars, the 
most important of whom is K A. Wittfogel (but 
also Chi Ch'ao-ting), and such debt is not 
always noted by Cotton in an equally evident 
manner. Also, the overwhelming archaeological 
material that has been produced both in the 
Soviet Union and China from 1940 onwards, 
and the related hterature published on four 
continents, ought to make modern scholars 
wary of wide-ranging theories produced at a 
time when such extremely important data were 
not available. A rather uncritical adoption .of 
Lattimore’s theories, such as we can detect in 
some very recent publications, may not be 
altogether warranted. 

The McCarthy period (roughly 1950—5) 1s 
nowadays a synonym for intellectual obscuran- 
tism and poltical persecution. Lattimore found 
himself in the wind’s eye, and his ‘case’ 
became, in the American academic community 
and beyond, one of the most representative 
products of that * witch-hunting’ onie Cot- 
ton’s narrative of the events 1s fluid and 
informatıve, as most of it ıs drawn from an 
extensive analysıs of the sources. We may 
remark, however, that ıt would have gained in 
completeness and objectivity had Cotton kept 
some distance from the heart of past controver- 
sies. Clearly, the trial was an experience that 
marked Lattimore emotionally for the rest of 
his life—and with good reason— but the biogra- 
pher should not necessarily adopt the same 
undetached view. For instance, in the part on 
Wittfogel's testimony (pp 92-5), one finds no 
reference (not even in a footnote) to the ‘case 
for the defence’ presented by Wittfogel’s bio- 
grapher, C. L. U]men, in The science of society. 
toward an understanding of the life and work of 
Karl August Wittfogel (The Hague: Mouton, 
1978), 267-94. Cotton’s partisanship also 
emerges 1n his attempt at belntling Wittfogel's 
influence on the early Lattimore (p 94), 
especially when we consider that Lattimore 
himself, ın his introduction to /nner Asian 
frontiers of China (p xx: of the 1988 edition) 
states that Wittfogel not only ' read the whole 
manuscript’, but also ‘has given me countless 
references and suggestions’. In this reviewer's 
opinion ıt would have perhaps been more help- 
ful, in order to understand the intellectual 
climate of the 1950s, to study the Lattrmore— 
Wittfogel 'struggle' with some degree of 
detachment, whereas it seems that both Cotton 
and Ulmen have chosen to present strong and 
uncompromising apologies for their respective 
‘champions’. 

Lastly, Cotton's chapter on ' Mongol civiliza- 
tion’ 1s a broad overview of key-1deas 
elaborated by Lattimore 1n the 1950s, such as 
the application. of the conceptual tool of 
‘feudalism’ to Mongol history (pp 126-30), 
and the Marxist interpretations of ‘feudal 
societies ’ as applied to the study of the nomads 
(pp. 130-4) But Lattimore was also, and above 
all, the Westerner who knew and loved the 
Mongols better and more than anyone else, and 
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by whom he was greatly honoured and 
respected The 1deas he matured in the last stage 
of his career on Mongol religious institutions 
and contemporary revolutionary history are 
analysed by Cotton, in the last part of the book, 
with sound critical sense, especially when deal- 
ing with Buddhism (e g , pp. 136 and 149) 

For the record, one may add that the biblio- 
graphy is compiled in a rather unorthodox 
manner, which makes ıt slightly difficult to 
consult. This, of course, in no way detracts from 
the quality of a work which has succeeded in the 
difficult task of combining the complex, 
sometimes widely differing, intellectual. and 
political aspects of the biography of a man 
whose influence will remain in evidence for a 
long time 


NICOLA DI COSMO 


ELISABETH CROLL’ Wise daughters 
from foreign lands: European women 
writers in China. xii, 265 pp. 
London, etc.: Pandora Press, 1989. 
£14.95. 


This study explores both the lives of six 
Western women who lived some time in China, 
and looks at China itself as seen through their 
writings. Western women first went to China in 
the nineteenth century Most accompanied 
husbands who were diplomats, businessmen, or 
missionaries, but some went independently, 
usually as mussionartes, teachers or nurses, or in 
some combination of these roles 

Elisabeth Croll's women cover most of these 
categories. Mrs. Archibald Little, who arrived 
in China in 1887, wrote extensively on the 
domestic life of the Chinese and founded an 
anti-footbinding society, was the wife of a 
Bntish merchant Sarah Pike Conger, who put 
together her letters from China for publication, 
was the wife of the American Minister at the 
ume of the Boxer Uprising Grace Seton 
Thompson was a professional traveller and lady 
journalist who also wrote about various other 
countries, while Alice Hobart spent most of her 
hfe ın China as an American company wife. 
Interestingly, her experiences and writings as 
the young bride of an engineer working for 
Standard Oil foreshadow modern discussions of 
the ‘incorporated wife’. Nora Waln went to 
China to live in strict seclusion as the adopted 
daughter of a Chinese gentry family, developing 
friendships. loyalties and attitudes which 
marked her out from the European community 
of which she was later to become a part through 
her marriage to a British official. Finally, Pearl 
Buck, doubtless the best-known of Croll’s sub- 
jects, was brought up in China as the daughter 
of an American Presbyterian missionary, later 
herself worked for a mission, and married an 
agricultural economist sent to Chima by a 
mission society 

Croll has done her best to bring these women 
alive for her readers. It has not been an easy 
task. She has had to rely mainly on her subjects’ 
own writings as sources and these are charac- 
terized by the circumspection about private life 
appropriate to their time and to the social 
standing of their authors We can learn the 
major facts about these women’s lives: their 
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upbringings, their marriages, their work and 
their children, but our understanding of their 
innermost feelings remains very limited. Croll 1s 
nght, however, to recognize that what these 
women have to say about Chinese society is 
worth a second look, and today's China 
scholars will be grateful for her synopses of their 
books. 

Waln and Buck were unusual among 
foreigners for the excellence of their Chinese 
and the degree to which they got to know 
Chinese society from the inside. The others 
remained outsiders, their observations, 
although sometimes interesting, are based on 
more formal relationships with Chinese 
acquaintances in which they usually saw only 
what they were intended to see, or of course, on 
interaction with servants. Despite the changes 
time has wrought, Westerners who have lived 1n 
China will probably experience a rush of 
sympathy at some of their observations and 
their familiar frustrations. However, the 
empathy Croll clearly feels with her subjects 
seems at times excessive A little less admiration 
and a bit more about the prejudices, foibles, and 
foolishness of these women would have been 
welcome 

My favourite for such treatment would be 
Sarah Conger, who was apparently captivated 
by the Empress Dowager. As the senior diplo- 
matic wife in Peking at the time, she was 
assiduously cultivated by the old woman in the 
cordiality campaign mounted by the Court after 
the Boxer Accord. Conger’s letters portray the 
Empress not only as a charming and cultured 
old woman, but even as gentle and kind! To be 
fair, a face-lift for the Empress Dowager’s 
image abroad did suit the diplomatic purposes 
of both the Chinese and the American govern- 
ments at the time. Perhaps the ' incorporated 
wife’ was being less naive than she appears. In 
any event, the present-day Chinese leadership 
could certainly learn from this particular 
foreign propaganda success. 


DELIA DAVIN 


KAUKO LAITINEN: Chinese nationalism 
in the late Qing dynasty: Zhang 
Binglin as an anti-Manchu propa- 
gandist. (Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies, Monograph Series, 
no. 57.) xiv, 209 pp. Copenhagen: 
Nordic Institute of Asian Studies; 
London: Curzon Press, 1990. 


The aim of Kauko Laitinen's study, which 1s 
based on a doctoral thesis completed at the 
University of Tokyo, is to illuminate a particu- 
lar aspect of modern Chinese nationalism. 
Through a case-study of Zhang Binglin 
(1869-1936), the author proposes to explore the 
intellectual dimensions of anti-Manchuism, des- 
cribed as an important propaganda weapon of 
the late Qing revolutionary vanguard. The first 
part of his work draws on secondary sources 
and traces the historical origins of anti- 
Manchuism Part 2 analyses the early political 
writings of Zhang Binglin and shows how anti- 
Manchuism arose merely out of a nationalistic 
reaction against foreign aggression The author 
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then covers the period of three years (1900-3) 
which were the phase of Zhang's most fervent 
anti-Manchu convictions. Zhang advocated 
racial unity and the overthrow of the Manchu 
government In the final section (1906-12), 
however, it 1s argued that Zhang, deeply con- 
cerned about the West’s cultural and military 
penetration into Asia, shifted hus attention from 
anti-Manchuism back to anti-imperialism 

The introduction deplores the fact that 
Zhang's role in modern Chinese history has 
been neglected 1n Western research. This may 
have been true a decade ago, but the field has 
moved far beyond the state indicated by the 
author (viz. recent scholarship on the revolu- 
tionary includes Hao Chang, Jürgen Weber and 
Warren Sun) Although the last ten years have 
witnessed a growing body of research centred 
on the period covered by the book reviewed 
here, not a single work published after 1981 is 
mentioned The insular nature of Laitinen's 
research also tarnishes his theoretical approach. 
Although he indicates his readiness to use con- 
ceptual tools derived from the social sciences, 
his theoretical framework is weak and outdated. 
His understanding of the key notion of 
nationalism, for instance, relies excessively on 
Carlton Hayes's work, published thirty years 
ago Surely more recent trends in sociology, like 
M Banton's Racial theories or A D Smith's 
Ethnic origin of nations, could have provided 
equally useful insights 

Perhaps the real value of the book lies ın the 
faithful summaries and translations of Zhang's 
main articles. The book gradually introduces 
the student to a good number of important 
items, all the more invaluable as Zhang's erudite 
style may be difficult to grasp. In this respect, 
Laitinen's modest contribution to our under- 
standing of late Qing nationalism is certainly a 
welcome one. 


FRANK DIKÓTTER 


CLARK W. SORENSEN: Over the moun- 
tains are mountains: Korean peasant 
households and their adaptations to 
rapid industrialization. x, 308 pp., 
16 plates. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
1988. $25. 


This is an important and timely book. 
Previous studies of Korean villages have treated 
the 1mpact of urbanization and industrialization 
on rural life principally 1n terms of the loss of 
rural population, and investigations of Korea's 
industrial development have generally neglected 
the rural areas. Sorensen's admirable book 
makes up for these lacunae and brings the two 
themes together in a tightly reasoned and well 
presented argument 

Sorensen's major finding 1s that in the village 
he studied the changes usually associated with 
industrialization—the breakdown of social rela- 
tions and the 'proletarianization' of the 
peasantry—did not take place. This does not 
mean, of course, that there were no changes at 
all. In order to examine the phenomenon of 
social change the author distinguishes between 
social structure, that is, ‘that part of culture 
consisting of shared principles for the regulation 
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of social behavior ', and social organization, that 
is, ° the patterns of concrete activity observed in 
the field’ He then puts forward the thesis that 
while there have been radical changes 1n house- 
hold organization, these changes were of 
organizational rather than structural nature. 
Strategies for survival in a rural area had to be 
adapted to a rapidly changing economic 
environment, but such an adaptation did not 
lead to a fundamental restructuring of social 
principles such as, for example, succession to 
the house headship by primogeniture. 

Sorensen did his research in a remote moun- 
tain village, Sangongni, ın the Yóngsó region of 
Kangwón Province east of Seoul in 1976 and ın 
1983 Although only seven years lay between 
these two investigations, during this time span 
Korea witnessed rapid economic development 
so that it was long enough to gauge the extent of 
change the impact of industnalization and 
urbanization had brought to the village. In 
addition, Sorensen collected pertinent data 
about village life in 5228028111 during the 
Colonial Period and listened to the tales about 
* traditional times’ told to him by old villagers. 
The insights gained from this diachronic 
approach make Sorensen’s book valuable also 
for the histonan 

After setting out the theoretical considera- 
tions relevant to his analysis in ch u, the author 
gives a detailed description of the village's 
geographical, administrative, and economic set- 
ting m ch m, In particular, the section on the 
agricultural system contains useful information 
that applies not only to Sangongni but to rural 
Korea in general. The core of the book consists 
of chs. Iv, v, and vi Here Sorensen analyses 
such issues as the consumption needs, eating 
habits, seasonal diets, and consequent land 
requirements of the family in Sangongni He 
correlates the beneficial dietary effects of 
ancestor worship with seasonal death rates and 
discusses the impact of holiday food intake on 
the villagers’ diet Useful tables provide interest- 
ing statistical evidence. The household 1s then 
described as an ‘energy flow system’ to which 
both the male and the female members of the 
farm households have to contribute. On the 
basis of this analysis, it 1s possible to calculate 
the maximum land a household needs for sub- 
sistence, in turn, the composition of a house- 
hold's labour force conditions the size of the 
farm a household can cultivate under a strict 
division of male and female labour 

Chapter vi is devoted to an extensive discus- 
sion of the changing family cycle. The house- 
hold, or chip, was and still is a corporate unit of 
production and consumption whose member- 
ship changes, but the structure of which 1s 
resilient to change. It is still dominated by the 
eldest son, whether he resides in the village or 
moved to an urban centre. But its structure has 
become simpler because joint families, before 
the introduction of the New Civil Code in 1966 
widely in evidence, now break up as younger 
sons have to leave the parental household upon 
marriage. Adoption is no longer considered a 
structural must, and love marnages are increas- 
ingly tolerated. Although such striking changes 
have taken place, the author sees traditional 
family behaviour not as cultural norms, but as 
‘strategies aimed at attaining culturally 
appropriate goals in a culturally appropriate 
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manner °. Thus, the present-day farm household 
takes advantage of new strategies without 
fundamentally changing the basic assumptions 
underlying its structure. One such new strategy 
15 migration of surplus labour from the house- 
hold—a strategy that should not be viewed ' in a 
negative light as the destruction of the tradi- 
tional Korean family, but rather as positive 
evidence of the basic resilience of the traditional 
principles of Korean family organization and 
their adaptability in new situations’. 

Áfter describing the effects of industrializa- 
tion and migration on the village in ch vii, 
Sorensen draws his main points together in 
ch. viii. He contends that by and large social 
change in Sangongni has been superficial 
because tt is change on the organizational rather 
than on the structural level. Migration from the 
village, for example, has been a good strategy 
for the rich household which through higher 
labour productivity and better use of the 
resources did not need to retain all its members 
and consequently could send some of them off 
for better education Migration has been an 
equally advantageous strategy for a poor house- 
hold whose unfavourable labour/land ratio 
barely guaranteed subsistence Migration. in 
both cases resulted from the availability of new 
strategies for allocating household labour and 
capital rather than from fundamental change in 
the rules of social structure. 

Sorensen's book is thought-provoking and 
highly informative. It will make required read- 
ing for anyone interested in the complex factors 
that have led to changing agricultural practices 
and household composition in rural Korea 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


Tom J. F. TILLEMANS and DEREK D. 
HERFORTH: Agents and actions in 
classical Tibetan: the indigenous 
grammarians on bdag and gzan and 
Bya byed las gsum. (Wiener Studien 
zur  libetologie und  Buddhis- 
muskunde, Ht. 21.) xxiii, 114 pp. 
Wien: Arbeitskreis für Tibetische 
und Buddhistische Studien, 1989. 


As 1s rightly remarked in the preface of the 
work under review, the concept dealt with ranks 
among the most recalcitrant points in the gram- 
mar of classical Tibetan. To obscure matters 
even more, indigenous as well as Western 
Tibetological scholars have produced a confus- 
ing variety of interpretations 

The concept under consideration 1s the bdag/ 
g£an opposition, a categorization that applies to 
both nominal and verbal syntactical arguments 
The opposition is relevant only for the interpret- 
ation of clauses with a transitive verb. In such 
clauses the Tibetan grammartans label both the 
nominal argument Agent and the Agent-promi- 
nent verb-form (viz. the present and imperative 
tense forms) as bdag 'self', while the Direct 
Object argument (termed Patient in the present 
work) and the Patient-prominent verb (viz. the 
future and—according to some grammarians— 
perfect tense forms) are labelled gźan * other °. It 
is tmportant to realize that this aspect of the 
analysis of Tibetan syntax by the indigenous 
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grammarians does not tally with the idea of 
complete voice-neutrality (i.e. the absence of a 
distinction between active and passive voice) of 
the Tibetan verb as put forward by some of the 
most renowned Western Tibetologists. 

The present publication by Tillemans and 
Herforth offers a combination of different 
approaches to this question. The work is 
divided into three chapters the first, written by 
Tillemans, contains a more traditional 
Tibetological description of the principal con- 
cepts under consideration and their develop- 
ment in the Tibetan indigenous grammatical 
tradition. The second chapter consists of edi- 
tions and translations, by both authors, of two 
major Tibetan textual sources on the bdag/gzan 
opposition. In the final chapter Herforth 
analyses the notions of transitivity, voice and 
tense 1n classical Tibetan, confronting ideas 
from the indigenous tradition with models from 
modern linguistical schools of thought (particu- 
larly the most recent developments ın typologi- 
cal linguistics concermng ergativity). The work 
15 furnished with some useful glossaries (of the 
Tibetan and Western linguistic terms used) and 
indexes Sa proper names and terms). 

The effect of this combination of approaches 
is quite enlightening. In spite of the fact that the 
present state of the art of Tibetology does not 
yet present a complete insight in the indigenous 
grammatical traditions, and that consequently 
it ıs certainly too early to formulate all too 
many generalizations on the intricacies of 
Tibetan native grammar, Tillemans and Her- 
forth have succeeded in presenting a stimulating 
and fruttful confrontation of traditional 
Tibetan and modern Western ideas. This has 
resulted in a contribution to Tibetology not 
only of eminent importance to the student of the 
Tibetan grammatical traditions but also highly 
interesting for scholars of modern, especially 
typological, linguistics 

The most illuminating account of the points 
under discussion given in the first chapter par- 
ticularly highlights the ideas of Si-tu Chos-kyi- 
"byun-gnas (1699-1774), the major exponent of 
the native grammatical traditions. His position 
of authority was such that hus ideas were almost 
universally followed by later grammarians, 
justifying Tillemans's division into a pre-Si-tu 
and post-Si-tu period in Tibetan grammatical 
literature An important appendix to this first 
chapter consists of a list—-unfortunately with 
somewhat limited annotation—of the major 
commentaries on Sum-cu-pa and Rtags-kyi- jug- 
pa, the two basic treatises of Tibetan grammar 
This list constitutes an excellent first step 
towards a general survey of the Tibetan gram- 
matical literature, a long-standing desideratum 
for those interested in Tibetan indigenous 
grammar. 

Two primary sources are edited and com- 
petently translated in ch. i: the whole text of a 
brief treatise by A-kya-yons-’dzin Dbyans-can- 
dga'-ba'i-blo-gros (eighteenth—nineteenth cen- 
tury) and an excerpt from the magnum opus of 
Si-tu Chos-kyi-’byun-gnas, both commenting 
on the one passage in Rtags-kyi-‘jug-pa that 
deals with the ddag/gzan opposition. It should 
be noted that the passage in question 1s con- 
sistently referred to in the present publication as 
* verse twelve ' of this text, while e.g Bacot in his 
well-known edition (Paris, 1928) evidently con- 
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siders the five lines ın question as five separate 
‘verses’, viz Slokas 11-15. A slight lapse is the 
absence of any reference to the mnemonic tech- 
nique employed in the terms of the verse-lines 
themselves, described earlier by Roy Andrew 
Miller (1976: 7) It is regrettable that a rather 
brief excerpt from Si-tu's text is given. The 
excerpt does not contain all of Si-tu’s comments 
on the passage in question (cf. p. 37 and p. 72, 
n 14) and part of the omitted obsetvations 
contain refutations of opposing views existing 
in Si-tu’s time that would have been valuable 
contributions to our insight in the pre-Si-tu 
(and Srtu-contemporaneous) ideas on bdag/ 
gan 

I have notıced only very few errors marring 
this publication. Sometimes bibliographical 
references seem to be incomplete, e.g Miller 
(1965) (p. 14, n 29 and p. 16) and Eimer (1986) 
(p 15, n. 30) do not occur in the bibliography. 
On p 30 it seems that ‘The Sum rtags mchan 
'grel (. ) composed by sNar than Samgha $ri 
(. ..)' should be a separate entry (viz. n 4), so 
that the total number of treatises listed on 
pp. 29-35 would be 45 instead of 44 

Finally, a few remarks about a possible 
influence by the Indian science of grammar, 
particularly the highly sophisticated indigenous 
systems of Sanskrit grammar which were well 
known to most Tibetan linguists (pp. 11-13). 
First, the assertion. that intransitive verbs in 
Sanskrit are in principle atmanepada ( medial’) 
(p. 13) is incorrect (note eg the numerous 
intransitive verbs of the fourth conjugational 
class that have active voice, cf. Whitney's 
Sansknt grammar, § 528-31 and Speijer’s 
Sanskrit syntax, § 314-18, 320). 

I do nevertheless agree with the authors that 
the Indic pair parasmaipada and Gtmanepada 
(‘active voice’ and ' medial voice’) cannot be 
considered as direct sources for derivation of 
the bdagjgżan opposition, in spite of the 
similarity of the terms However, there ıs a 
concept in the indigenous description of 
Sanskrit syntax that has some salient traits in 
common with the Tibetan bdag/gzan opposi- 
tion, viz. the system of the kárakas, the 
syntactic-semantical categories equivalent to 
underlying cases or case-relations. The most 
notable correspondence between the systems of 
the Indian kárakas and Tibetan bdag/gzan ıs the 
fact that both involve the labelling of nominal 
and verbal syntactic arguments in identical 
terms The karaka-term kartr ‘agent’ is applied 
to both the nominal syntactic argument ' agent’ 
and the active and medial voice verbal argu- 
ment, the label karman ‘ direct object" to the 
nominal argument * direct object” as well as to 
the passive verb form. Here 1t would seem that 
we may very well suppose an influence of this 
Sanskrit system on Tibetan indigenous gram- 
mar. This is obviously not a case of integral 
concept-borrowing, but rather a methodologi- 
cal influence without adoption of terms. 
Further investigation. would be necessary to 
determine the precise nature of the relation 
between the kaáraka and bdag/gzan systems. 

Taken as a whole, the present publication 1s a 
most welcome contribution to the Tibetological 
literature on indigenous grammar It will 
certainly serve as a challenging stimulus and a 
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most useful starting point for subsequent 
research on this particular concept and on 
Tibetan indigenous grammar in general. 


PIETER C VERHAGEN 


S. N. EISENSTADT and EYAL BEN-ARI. 
Japanese models of conflict resolu- 
tion: xi, 238 pp. London and New 
York: Kegan Paul International, 
1990. £45. 


One of my favourite recent titles on Japan i5 
Whiting’s affectionate look at Japanese 
baseball You gotta have Wa It refers to the 
song from a 1950s American musical, but I like 
it because 1t is a very apt description of the 
Japanese attitude towards wa ‘harmony’: you 
have to have it. Despite the voluminous 
literature which implies that harmonious social 
interaction 1s somehow natural to the Japanese, 
it is actually a social ideal which must be 
worked towards, maintained and, sometimes, 
recreated in the form of annual rituals. Thus, it 
is always refreshing to see a new book which 
confronts the problem squarely sometimes in 
order to achieve harmony a great deal of con- 
flict must be resolved and this is a side of Japan 
only rarely encountered in the literature. 
Moreover, the maintenance of harmony is in 
itself often the source of a great deal of social 
friction. In tackling these subjects, Eisenstadt's 
and Ben-Ari's book is to be commended The 
question to ask, however, is whether Japanese 
models of conflict resolution lives up to its title, 
or, for that matter, whether it goes any further 
than the collected essays found in earlier works 
on Japanese conflict (Krauss, et al., Conflict in 
Japan, 1984, Nayita and Koschmann, Conflict in 
Modern Japanese history, 1982). 1 am afraid 
that the answer to both questions is ‘no’. 

The difficulty of course lies in the fact that it is 
not clear, 1n any of the articles, what the models 
of conflict resolution are. Eisenstadt's article 
* Patterns of conflict and conflict resolution in 
Japan'—which really serves as an introduc- 
tion—posits that it ıs the very ideals of harmony 
and group consensus which are the models and 
symbols for the resolution of conflict At the 
same time it makes clear that the very fact that 
the Japanese try so hard to live up to these 
ideals can itself lead to conflict. This complex 
and seemingly insoluble conundrum 1s nowhere 
addressed in the book, although the Ben-Ari 
and Ashkenazi articles come close to articulat- 
ing some sort of answer. 

In ' Ritual strikes, ceremonial slowdowns ' 
Ben-Ar! analyses the annual spring strikes held 
by the large Japanese labour unions, using both 
Gluckman's model of ' rituals of rebellion’ as 
well as the more fashionable notions taken from 
reflexive anthropology. Thus ‘these strikes, 
which are apparently held 1n order to stress the 
basic conflict between labour and management, 
actually figure as part of the process through 
which union-management cooperation is effec- 
ted’ (p. 95) That is, according to Ben-Ari, what 
looks like conflict might actually be the first step 
towards a resolution of conflict; this contrasts 
with Eisenstadt's thesis that striving towards 
harmony can cause conflict and yet the 1deal of 
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harmony also can be used to resolve conflict 
This is enough to make the head reel, especially 
since there 1s no attempt, either in the book's 
too brief Introduction by Ben-Ari or in its 
Conclusion by Befu, to present a coherent view 
of the models found within the text It 1s only 
Ashkenaz ın his article ‘ Religious conflict in a 
Japanese town' who hints that, while many 
different solutions are sought, it 1s perhaps too 
ambitious to think of conflict as ever fully 
resolved: * some conflicts become overt, even 
violent ' (p. 203) A welcome breath of reality: 1t 
is one thing to have models of ‘ fair play’ or of 
‘Victors without vanquished’ which the Shil- 
lony article puts forth as the way in which the 
Japanese resolve their conflicts, but what really 
happens is often bloody and frightening Not 
the sumo-match image offered us by Shillony, 
but the bullying sometimes found ın schools, the 
anti-Christian persecution of the Tokugawa era, 
the violent means of protest carried out by anti- 
Narita airport farmers, the terrorism practised 
by both gangsters and the infamous Japanese 
°` Red Army’. 

The other articles are a curious mixture of 
interesting essays which do not seem to address 
the book's main theme. Chalmers Johnson's 
fascinating look at the Japanese economy and 
his argument for seeing the Japanese as having 
developed a ‘different kind of capitalism’ just 
tells us that ‘ many of the conflicts found in the 
West do not occur in Japan because Japan’s 
institutions were designed in part to avoid 
creating the same tensions that occur in the 
West’ (p 56). Fair enough, but does ıt really 
have anything to do with conflict resolution? So 
too with the analysis of class conflict by Shalev 
and the description. of advisory bodies by 
Haram: in and of themselves they are worth 
reading, but in the context of the book's 
assumed aims they are not very illuminating. 
Most notably, the two Befu articles are instruc- 
tive, but belong in some other collection The 
essay on ‘Conflict and — non-Weberian 
bureaucracy in Japan’ 15 an ambitious attempt 
to ally Marshall Sahlins’s theory of exchange 
with Weber’s analysis of the difference between 
feudalism and modern Western bureaucracy In 
order to be clear, and, I suspect, convincingly 
argued, Befu's thesis needs an entire book of its 
own. In contrast, his concluding essay entitled 
‘Four models of Japanese society and their 
relevance to conflict’ gives us no answers but 
asks all the right questions—an excellent article 
for students to read. 

Which brings me to a major problem with the 
book: it 1s useful and the various essays can be 
recommended for the teaching of a vanety of 
subjects ın Japanese studies. anthropology, 
sociology, economics, politics, and religious 
studies. However, I cannot recommend it as an 
essential text for the average student of Japan to 
buy: at £45 it is just too expensive and for that 
money one would have hoped for a glossary, an 
index and much better copy-editing (I gave up 
taking note of errors). In their rush to cash in on 
the ‘Japan boom’, the publishers seem to have 
taken for granted the wealth of the average 
Japanese scholar: a bit of a conflict I fear 


D P. MARTINEZ 
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SHINYA SUGIYAMA: Japan's mdust- 
rialization in the world economy 
1859—99: export trade and overseas 
competition. xvi, 304 pp. London 
and Atlantic Highlands: Athlone 
Press, 1988. 


As the only non-Western country to 
industrialize ın the nineteenth century, Japan 
attracts the interest of all those concerned with 
long-term economic growth. As a developing 
economy of considerable size that pursued a 
successful trade-oriented strategy, it 15 also 
regarded by students of international economic 
relations as of major importance In this truly 
international study, Sugiyama contends that the 
key event in Japanese industrialization was the 
‘unequal treaties’ of 1858-66 that opened the 
country to foreign trade, not as some recent 
authors have emphasized, the Meiji restoration. 
Trade was the engine of modernization, despite 
the nationalist resentment the treaties caused 

The Meip restoration was at least in part 
prompted by an over-estimation of Britain’s 
military and economic power ın the Far East 
and the threat this constituted for Japan. 
Sugiyama objects to the ' Imperialism of Free 
Trade’ thesis on similar grounds. Britain was 
not powerful enough to impose her will in more 
than a limited way upon Japan. He supports his 
contention with an illuminating discussion. of 
the coaling needs of the British Navy and naval 
expenditure cuts in the 1860s. Sugiyama does 
not pay much attention to US foreign policy 
other than to mention the 1854 US-Japan 
friendship treaty, although it was the US Navy 
that effectively ended Japan's seclusion. 

Under the * unequal treaties" Western mer- 
chants were limited to the treaty ports, where, 
drawing especially on the Jardine Mathieson 
archives, Sugiyama identifies the difficulties they 
experienced They remained dependent on the 
established indigenous supply and distribution 
network. Information and other restrictions, 
therefore, meant that the system functioned as a 
Japanese non-tanff barrier to trade. Mutual 
allegations of dishonesty and market-rigging 
abounded on either side of this barrier but 
Sugiyama implies the restriction was beneficial 
to Japan by keeping foreigners from capturing 
all the profits of foreign trade services The 
implicit counter-factual 1s presumably sup- 
ported by an equally implicit theory that trade 1s 
a struggle for monopoly rents. 

Exports of traditional industries, silk and tea, 
increased import capacity, restrained specie out- 
flow and limited the entry of foreign capital 
Such exports were therefore a central plank in 
Japan's drive for industrialization. Japanese silk 
exports benefited at first from poor European 
cocoon harvests, but in the effort to expand 
quantity, quality began to suffer in the late 
1860s. The Japanese then expanded sales to the 
US, helped by the completion of the Trans- 
continental Railway in 1869. Introduction. of 
power looms in the US subsequently adversely 
affected Japanese exports and European quality 
improvements did the same in the 1880s. By the 
end of the century the two Asian competitors 
had chosen different specialisms 1n the world 
silk market; Chinese silk supplied the French 
and Japanese silk went to the Americans. 
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Tea was a less successful product after the 
early 1870s because of a similar quality deterior- 
ation as in silk The loss of sales in the US 
market was by contrast not recovered, despite 
the creation in 1874 in the Home Ministry of an 
office for the organization and control of green 
tea production. Coffee and black tea were more 
attractive to the world market. Developed later, 
coal proved a more successful export, based on 
Western muning technology, convicts 1n some 
mines and the demand of steam ships. By the 
turn of the century domestic needs proved 
stronger than the pull of the world market and 
exports shrank away. Unlike trade in silk and 
tea, the Japanese coal trade from the beginning 
was controlled by zaibatsu, especially Mitsu- 
bishi and Mitsui. The fall of silver apparently 
helped coal and silk (though we are not told by 
how much) but not tea Declining freight rates 
also enhanced Japanese export competitiveness 
and influenced transport modes in sometimes 
surprising ways. Sailing ships returned to 
favour 1n the later 1880s Yokohama tea trade 
because of the low freight rates on the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Both of the core tea and silk chapters first 
discuss trade and then production, an approach 
which stems from an emphasis on demand on 
the trade side, 1n contrast to the solely supply 
focus of comparative advantage trade theory 
Obviously this makes some sense because 1f for 
silk and tea, as with rice, there had been no 
Western demand, Japan's domestic opportunity 
costs would have been less relevant to these 
industries. Equally, as a small newcomer to the 
world economy, Japan's international speciali- 
zation had to take into account the competitive 
strengths of established world exporters Unfor- 
tunately, Sugiyama's account of comparative 
advantage may explain why the British liked the 
theory but does not elucidate the pattern of 
international specialization and opportunity 
costs (p 53) An application of Hecksher-Ohlin 
theory would presumably identify Japan’s 
successful export industries as being labour- 
intensive and based on climatic or mineral 
endowment factors 

The book ends with the completion of first 
phase of Japanese industrialization around the 
mid to late 1890s. Domestic manufacturing 
industries such as cotton, iron and steel and 
machinery then began to assume prominence. 
Attaining this stage had apparently been helped 
by exporting primary products, contrary to 
much conventional wisdom of later develop- 
ment economics, but there had been a continu- 
ing struggle to maintain competitiveness. 

How much of Japan's export success was due 
to luck and how much to institutions or policy? 
The Japanese government was certainly more 
concerned to maintain export quality than the 
Chinese, even though attempts to do so 
sometimes ran into producer resistance and had 
to be abandoned (e g pp. 112-14) This official 
commitment, instead of hindrance, to overseas 
sales was probably both unusual and on balance 
helpful. Although not discussed much in this 
book, successful industrialization also required 
the constructive use of foreign exchange earn- 
ings in which policy was, on balance, as prudent 
and imaginative as in export promotion. 
Sugiyama has written a valuable account of one 
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half of Japan's industrialization in the world 
economy in the second half of the nineteenth 
century 


JAMES FOREMAN-PECK 


GREG LOCKHART: Nation in arms: the 
origin of the People’s Army of 
Vietnam. (Asian Studies of 
Australia. Southeast Asia Publica- 
tions Series, no. 17.) xiv, 314 pp. 
Wellington, London and Boston: 
Allen and Unwin, 1990. £25. 


As Lockhart’s study of the institution of 
armed resistance to French colonial rule 
demonstrates, it 1s not always possible to 
integrate theory and praxis successfully in 
organizing military conflict. The same may be 
said of attempts to outline simultaneously both 
the intellectual] background to resistance move- 
ments and the implementation of those 1deas 1n 
actual conflict. Lockhart avoids falling between 
these two stools, but the project he has set 
himself—an examination of the 'origins' of 
Vietnamese armed resistance from 1900—opens 
the door to an array of analytical problems, not 
least because the organizational] antecedents of 
the People's Army of Vietnam (PAVN) date 
from the period of Japanese, rather than 
French, occupation. The tensions between intel- 
lectual history and institutional history are 
evident here, and the problems presented by 
having to move back and forth between the two 
themes are not always handled effectively. None 
the less, Lockhart makes a considerable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of  Vietnam's 
resistance and revolutionary ideologies and of 
the development of the Communists’ military 
organization. 

In the first part of his analysis of the early 
years of this century, Lockhart uncovers a num- 
ber of intriguing insights into the evolution of 
revolutionary thinking, especially in the 1920s 
when Vietnamese radicals (including Nguyen Ai 
Quoc, who 1s called Ho Chi Minh throughout 
the study) began publishing their writings À 
brief Appendix gives an extract from an early 
(1938) compilation of Vietnamese translations 
of Chinese Communist leaders’ works on 
revolutionary strategy; it would have been use- 
ful if the author had given a fuller explication of 
the texts included in this compilation since, as 
he rightly points out, its publication 1s of some 
significance in the context of radical! Vietnamese 
thought and, it may be presumed, of Sino- 
Vietnamese relations 

The developments of 1945-6 form the centre- 
piece of the work, occupying almost one-third 
of the book Lockhart’s premise is that the 
* August Revolution" of 1945 began with the 
anti-French coup of 9 March, and he offers a 
wealth of detailed information on the military 
and political processes by which the Commun- 
ists organized themselves and their pursuit of 
power in the months before the Japanese sur- 
render. He makes ıt clear that in this period the 
Viet Minh established networks of military acti- 
vists in rural areas, and that this development 
enabled the leadership to order the seizure of 
the cities. Ho Chi Minh issued ‘ Military Order 
No. |’ directing Viet Minh forces to take urban 
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areas on 13 August 1945 This information is 
followed by a four-page discussion elaborating 
on Vietnamese terminology for different kinds 
of revolutionary activity, it is only after this 
digression that we learn (p. 137) of Lockhart's 
belief that the Japanese surrender would have 
occasioned ‘urban demonstrations” with or 
without Ho's Order No 1. The discussion then 
begs the obvious question raised by his assertion 
as to how much control the central leadership 
under Ho Chi Minh actually exercised over 
events in provincial towns and cities outside 
Hanoi and Saigon. 

This does not detract, however, from Lock- 
hart’s strong presentation of the structural 
changes in the Viet Minh's organizations, 
notably the military, in the periods immediately 
before and after August 1945. Particularly 
welcome are the details on the composition of 
Viet Minh forces in southern Vietnam and the 
conflict between them and the sects during the 
period of British occupation in the south 

One of the central points to emerge from 
Lockhart's analysis of the Franco-Viet Minh 
military conflict is the crucial importance of the 
Viet Minh’s regional militia forces for the over- 
all development of the war in the north The 
defeats suffered by the resistance forces in 
Tonkin in early 1947 are attributed to the 
“disintegration of the regional militia", while 
the military aid programme instituted by China 
in 1950 1s seen as having disturbed the internal 
balance of Viet Minh forces by subsidizing the 
‘rapid formation of main force units’, leaving 
' regional guerrilla forces relatively 
undeveloped ' (pp. 188, 230). This 1s a matter of 
interpretation, certainly, and — Lockhart's 
relance upon Vietnamese sources (the limita- 
tions of which he acknowledges) must have 
influenced his perception of Chinese assistance 
as having created this ‘ problem’ for the Viet 
Minh Other source materials on the situation in 
1950—51 suggest that the Vietnamese leadership, 
while concerned to limit Chinese political 
influence over the course of the revolution itself, 
was also urgently interested in obtaining even 
more material assistance than the Chinese were 
prepared to make available. 

A similar difficulty arises from Lockhart's 
treatment of the Viet Minh's preparations for a 
general counter-offensive in 1949-50, which 1s 
explained ın terms of a pragmatic policy adjust- 
ment developed “to take advantage of the 
changed situation in China’; little attention 1s 
given to the domestic mass mobilization 
campaigns which were as much a part of the 
general counter-offensive strategy as coordin- 
ated and ‘ balanced’ military operations. One 
important error, perhaps arising from the 
author's approach as an institutional rather 
ihan political historian, concerns his assertion 
that the major battles on the Tonkin delta 
periphery 1n the first half of 195] were the Viet 
Minh's much-heralded ‘ general counter-offen- 
sive ’, and that Chinese advice on the use of * the 
human wave tactics on the Korean “meat 
grinder” model. fit in perfectly with the 
ideology of the general counter-cffensive’ 
(p. 232) In fact this ideology, expressed by 
Truong Chinh in published articles ın 1947 and 
by Vo Nguyen Giap in a well-known internal 
document written in. February 1950, was not 
concerned with main force engagements per se 
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but with a strategy for multi-faceted politico- 
military development of the Communist-led 
revolutionary resistance. It should also be noted 
that the famous battles at Vinh Yen, Mao Khe 
and Ninh Binh ın early 1951 did not constitute 
the general counter-offensive itself or an 
attempt to initiate it, as Ho Chi Minh made 
clear in his political report to the Second 
National Congress of the Communist Party in 
February 1951 (Ho Chi Minh, Selected Works 
Vol. III, Hanoi: 1961, pp. 252-3). Given the 
fascinating amount of detail which Lockhart's 
investigations have generated about Vietnamese 
affairs during 1950-4, however, it 1s perhaps to 
be regretted that fewer than 40 pages are 
devoted to this crucial period. 

Leaving these reservations aside, it is obvious 
that future studies of the complex post-war 
period in Vietnam will find reference to Lock- 
hart's work essential, not least because it sets 
out a useful compendium of the information to 
be garnered from official and semi-official 
Vietnamese sources and points out the signifi- 
cance of the publication of these sources during 
later stages of the conflict 1n. Vietnam. The 
greatest strength of the book is its introduction 
of important descriptive details on the organiza- 
tional problems encountered by the Vietnamese 
leadership and their own evaluations of how 
those problems were confronted. Nation in 
Arms is the best study of the background and 
development of the Viet Minh's military forces 
so far available, and it will be required reading 
for modern Vietnam specialists, military 
historians, and students of the Vietnamese 
Communist movement alike 


LAURA CALKINS 


WILLIAM J. GEDNEY: Selected papers 
on comparative Tai studies. Edited 
by Robert J. Bickner, John Hart- 
mann, Thomas John Hudak, and 
Patcharin Peyasantiwong. (Michi- 
gan Papers on South and Southeast 
Asia, no. 29.) vi, 544 pp. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan 
Center for South and Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1989. 


This book 1s a collection of fourteen papers 
by the world's greatest living expert on compar- 
ative Tai studies, and great expert on classical 
Thai literature. The papers range in date from 
1961 to 1980 Twelve deal with comparative Tai 
linguistics, one is on Siamese vocabulary, and 
one 1s on Siamese verse forms. Though Gedney 
retired in 1980, he has still continued to publish 
since then, so the collection does not bring us 
completely up to date. 

As a matter of terminology, Gedney agrees 
with Fang Kuei Li, the other great figure in 
comparative Tai linguistics, 1n using the terms 
‘Thai’ or ‘Siamese’ to refer to the national 
language of Thailand, and in distinguishing 
three intermediate groupings of Siamese-related 
languages, viz. South-Western ‘Tai’ (without 
an ‘h’, hereafter to be called SWT; Siamese and 
Lao belong to this branch), Central ' Tai’ (here- 
after, CT), and Northern ' Tai ' (hereafter, NT). 
These are considered to be three branches 
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descended from an assumed ancestral language 
termed ° Proto-Tai’ (hereafter, PT), the langu- 
age family as a whole ıs known as ‘Tat’ The 
Tai languages are spread over southern China, 
northern Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, upper 
Burma and Assam They are in principle mono- 
syllabic in type, and the phonological system of 
any Tai language or dialect can best be desribed 
m terms of the distinctions made in various 
positions within the syllable. These comprise the 
initial consonant or consonant cluster, the 
vocalic nucleus, the optional final consonant, 
and—very rmportantly—the tone. It 1s charac- 
teristic of the tone languages of the South-East 
Asia-South China area that tonal systems show 
a great diversity of development. This diversity 
is manifested partly in the phonetics of the tone 
correspondences, partly in the variety of initial 
consonant categories that have triggered splits 
of the proto-tones, and partly in the variety of 
post-split mergers that have taken place The 
end result, so far as the Tai languages are 
concerned, may be anything from four emic 
tones (rare) to seven, the commonest number 
probably being six. But two dialects with six 
tones each could have derived their tones from 
quite different patterns of splits and subsequent 
mergers. Gedney supplies this background 
information with regard to the Tai languages 
with his usual lucidity, 

The book begins with a preface by the editors 
(pp 1-6) giving a synopsis of Gedney's 
scholarly career. It notes that no fewer than 
three volumes of collected articles have been 
published in Gedney's honour, a testimony to 
the high regard in which he is held. The first and 
longest piece in the book is * Future directions in 
comparative Ta: linguistics’ (pp. 7-116), an 
expansion of a 1967 paper It 1s probably also 
the most important contribution on compara- 
tive Tai because it poses fifteen of * the problems 
and puzzles that lie on or beyond the frontiers 
of our present knowledge’ (p. 24), and it pre- 
figures five later-published pieces in the book 
Gedney speaks to such issues as: What were the 
consonants and vowels of PT? What are the 
defining features of NT? Does Ta: have three 
main branches as Li has proposed, or does it 
have two, viz., NT and CT-plus-SWT? To what 
degree need our reconstruction of PT be 
dependent on external information (i.e , ındi- 
genous writing systems and parallelisms from 
comparative and histoncal Chinese linguistics, 
Answer: comparative Tai linguistics has gone 
beyond them) How are the Tai languages 
related to the Kam-Sui group, and to the Tai- 
like languages of Hainan? The topicality of this 
last question 1s embodied in a recently published 
book, Comparative Kadai linguistic studies 
beyond Tai, edited by Jerold A. Edmondson and 
David B. Solmt Gedney accepts that Tai 1s 
related to these two groups, and rejects only 
Paul Benedict's arguments for a wider con- 
nexion with Austronesian (pp 117-64), which 
Benedict returns to in the aforementioned book. 

In a classic piece, * A puzzle in comparative 
Tai phonology’ (pp. 271-80) (originally 1972, 
with subsequent revisions) Gedney takes up the 
problem of correspondence sets involving 
apparently random alternation between the 
long vowels n, +, and uu on the one hand, and 
the short diphthongs ay, ay, and aw respectively 
on the other (a problem now eponymously 
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known as ‘ Gedney's Puzzle’). Gedney comes to 
the conclusion that some kind of ablaut (vowel 
gradation) 1s 1nvolved, and most importantly, 
that there ıs no need to set up a separate PT 
entity for each different correspondence set. 
Now Fang Kuei Li in his 4 handbook of com- 
parative Tai (1977) has either not read or has 
discounted these lines of Gedney’s, because he 
has set up a great variety of PT vocalic units for 
these different correspondence sets, and still has 
exceptions unaccounted for. Needless to say, Li 
has a very complicated vocalic system for PT It 
seems that Li paid little attention to Gedney’s 
work after about 1964 (Handbook, xvin—-xix). 
this is a pity, but Gedney for his part has mostly 
kept abreast of Li's work Other scholars mean- 
while have taken up the challenge of the puzzle, 
finding it not only in Tai, but in Kam-Sui, and 
put it down not to ablaut, but, 1n some cases at 
least, to 1mlaut, from an assumed preceding 
syllable. 

As regards adding phonological units to PT 
versus invoking morphological processes ın PT, 
the roles of Gedney and La are reversed when it 
comes to the well-known correspondence set 
consisting of voiced initials (and appropriate 
tones) in NT, and voiceless initials. (and 
appropriate tones) in SWT and CT. Here Li 
(Handbook, 39) wishes to appeal to a morpho- 
logical alternation of voiced and voiceless initial 
consonants ın PT, while Gedney wishes to give 
PT a new voiced series of six initials. different 
from the ordinary voiced series ) Evidence for 
another series of voiced initials in Proto-Tai’, 
229—70). 

Let me conclude this review with a wish list. I 
should have liked the volume to have a subject 
index, to have prefatory updates on Gedney's 
current thinking for all of the papers, to have 
edited out repetition of elementary matter from 
one paper to another, and to have tones referred 
to by origin (1.e.,, A,, B, etc), as Li did in his 
Handbook, rather than (pace Gedney) by more 
or less arbitrary numbers That said, I should 
like to thank the editors for giving us these 
valuable, still-relevant papers in a ‘single 
volume. 


CHRISTOPHER COURT 


JAN FONTEIN: The law of cause and 
effect in ancient Java. (Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen. Verhandelingen Afdeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
140.) 103 pp., 13 plates, 1989. 


This monograph examines the relationship 
between ancient texts and the hidden reliefs 
carved on the base of the Central Javanese 
stupa of Borobodur The study follows Dr. Jan 
Fontein’s previous analyses of other reliefs on 
the galleries of Borobodur (The pilgrimage of 
Sudhana a study of Gandavyüha illustrations in 
China, Japan and Java, The Hague Mouton & 
Co., 1967, and ‘Notes on the Jatakas and 
Avadanas of Barabudur', in Barabudur, ed. 
Gomez and Woodward, 1981. The text version 
of the Karmavibhanga (the Karmic Law of 
Cause and Effect which the reliefs illustrate) 
used by Fontein, is a Chinese translation of 
AD. 582 entitled Sūtra on the difference in 
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retribution of actions as expounded by the 
Buddha to Suka Manava or Fo-shuo Shou-chia 
ch'ang-che yeh-pao  ch'a-pieh-chimg. While 
acknowledging his debt to N J. Krom’s identifi- 
cation of the reliefs as illustrations of the Law of 
Cause and Effect, and to Sylvain Levi's use of 
the reliefs and their inscriptions to illuminate 
the meaning of the text, Fontein argues that the 
two traditionally distinct approaches can profit- 
ably be combined 

The first part of the book is devoted to the 
discovery of the hidden reliefs and subsequent 
attempts to mterpret them The history of the 
reliefs begins ın 1885 with J. W JJzerman’s 
observation that the sixteen layers of stone 
making up the monument’s processional path 
covered a series of narrative panels. Fontein has 
added to the recent history, making use of 
Japanese publications to describe the disman- 
ting of the processional path in 1943 He has 
included a memorable photograph of Yasuyiro 
Furusawa, the Japanese officer, observing 
several of the newly uncovered reliefs The 
history of the reliefs’ interpretation summarizes 
contributions made by numerous scholars, but 
notes ın particular how the publication solely in 
Dutch of Krom’s Het Karmawibhangga op 
Barabudur (1933) has restricted its use He cites 
as an example a recent article by A. Le Bonheur 
) Quelques images des bas-reliefs ensevelis du 
Barabudur’, Arts Asiatiques, xvin, 1968, 
119-68), which postulates that the series of 
reliefs illustrate several texts rather than just 
one, basing this proposal only on the English 
version of Krom's earlier publication, Archae- 
ologische beschrijving van Borobodur (1920). The 
critical difference between Krom's two publica- 
tions 1s that the earlier one did not utilize Levi's 
realization in the early 1930s that the reliefs 
illustrated the Karmavibhanga. In Fontein's 
view, the obscurity of Krom's Dutch work has 
contributed to multiple-text suggestions such as 
Le Bonheurs While he supports Krom's 
hypothesis of a single text serving as the basis 
for basement reliefs, he does so with one crucial 
difference—nomunating a Chinese translation 
rather than the original Sanskrit as the text 
consulted by the priests overseeing the contruc- 
tion of the stupa. 

The second chapter of the monograph, 
almost half the total text, consists of transia- 
tions of the Chinese text, followed by very 
detailed examination. of the relevant reliefs 
Virtually all 160 panels are included, making the 
monograph an invaluable reference It is 
frustrating that all are not illustrated in the 
plates at the back of the volume, thus restricting 
full use of the monograph to those with access 
to relevant other works. 

The third chapter, on the planning of the 
reliefs, 1s necessarily more speculative. For 
example, ın considering why the panels ın the 
earlier parts of the sequence illustrate both 
Cause and Effect, while the later ones do not, 
Fontein suggests that by that point, ' the viewer 
may have been expected to have grasped the 
elementary principles of the Karmic Law to 
such an extent that constant repetition of either 
Cause or Effect was no longer needed’ (p 76) 
On the same page, in constrasting apparent 
problems with space allocation to the well- 
ordered reliefs on the upper galleries, the author 
concludes, ' Perhaps we may assume that the 
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monks of Borobodur, novices at a project of 
this scope, needed experience before they could 
achieve the perfection in planning that is so 
evident on the higher gallenes.' This implies 
that the same monks were present at all stages 
of the construction, which in light of the now 
well-established changes to the plan of the stupa 
during its construction, must be questioned 

These changes m plan were, in Fontein's 
view, the reason the reliefs were covered over 
He cites Dr. Pirtya Krairiksh's work (Buddhist 
folk tales depicted at Chula Pathon Cedi, Bang- 
kok. Prachanda Printing Press, 1974) on 
changes at Cula Pathom Cedi at Nakorn 
Pathom, Thailand, as evidence that architec- 
tural transformations of monumental structures 
can be found elsewhere in South-East Asia. 
Fontein rejects two symbolic interpretations of 
the placement of the covered reliefs at basement 
level: one which sees them as the Sphere of 
Desire (W. F, Stutterheim, Studies in Indonesian 
archaeology, The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1956); the 
other, the commonly held view that scenes 
depicting crimes and their punishments were 
unsuitable for Borobodur pilgrims to view 
This, the author concludes, is to miss the overall 
balance of Cause and Effect as set out in the 
Karmavibhanga, and illustrated in the relief 
panels. 

The final chapter describes many of the 
gestures shown on the reltefs, in both a textual 
and societal context. He includes the pointed 
finger, the raised, extended hand, the held-out 
hand; folded hands; hand raised with finger(s) 
bent, and other gestures. As in all the other 
parts of the book, the analysis of details of the 
reliefs is carefully considered. A problem com- 
mon to the interpretation of all narrative scenes 
is raised, namely, the non-verbal elements 
bracketing the moment illustrated, which were 
familiar at the time the reliefs were carved, but 
are not always known today. 

This monograph is an essential reference for 
the Borobodur reliefs, and useful as an updated 
analysis of a number of earlier studies. The 
conclusion, that the most relevant text 1s a 
Chinese rather than Sanskrit version, is also of 
archaeological interest for its indication of 
Chinese cultural influence in South-East Asia in 
the second half of the first millennium AD. 


ELIZABETH MOORE 


B. A. HUSSAINMIYA: Orang Rejimen: 
the Malays of the Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment. 185 pp., front, 16 plates. 
Bangi: Penerbit Universiti Kebang- 
saan Malaysia, 1990. M$28.00. 


At the latest census (1981) there were almost 
45,000 Malays settled in Sri Lanka, a mere 
0.396 of the total population, but a distinct 
community with its own traditions The Malays 
are concentrated on the outskirts of Colombo 
and other major towns. They earn their living in 
lower-paid jobs as clerks, watchmen, office 
boys, drivers and street traders. 

Although the ‘ Malays’ of Sri Lanka identify 
themselves as such, many are of Indonesian 
rather than Peninsular Malay descent. Inter- 
marriage, especially with other Muslim groups, 
has blurred the lines of ethnic differentiation 
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But, although they have shed some elements of 
their cultural tradition, the Sri Lankan Malays 
are still proud to speak (among other 
languages) a form of Malay. They have also 
preserved a variety of Malay manuscripts and 
books as heirlooms. They are Malays by an 
emotional as much as a cultural ‘ self-social 
identification’ (p 19) with their origins in 
South-East Asia 

Throughout much of their history as an 
expatriate community in Sn Lanka the Malays 
have served as soldiers, both under Dutch rule 
(to 1796) and thereafter ın local forces raised by 
the British regime and named, over the final 
half-century (1827-73), the Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment. 

The author has taken the Malay tradition of 
service in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment and its 
predecessors as the main theme upon which to 
develop a history of the Malay community in 
Sr Lanka down to the late nineteenth century. 
It enables him to make full use of the archive 
and other material on the Regiment, It reflects 
the fact that more than a century after the 
disbandment of the Regiment (in 1873) local 
Malay tradition is still oriented, ın the humbler 
circumstances of today, towards past glories of 
military service. 

Although the Malay connexion with Sri 
Lanka may have begun ın pre-colomal times, 
there is little to suggest that in that period or the 
years of Portuguese occupation it was on any 
Significant scale. However, when the Dutch 
took control in 1640, they found it convenient 
to deport to Ceylon from Java and adjacent 
islands those local aristocrats who ‘posed a 
threat to their authority in the East’ (p. 38). 
These political exiles and their descendants lived 
peaceably in Ceylon until in 1808, at British 
insistence, most of them were repatriated 
(p. 80). However, during the Dutch period other 
immigrants from their Indonesian outposts 
came in as convicts, soldiers, slaves, etc. to 
accommodate Dutch requirements. 

Ceylon passed under British rule in 1796 
Except during the period of British occupation 
of Java (1811-16) the continuing influx of 
Malays now came from Malaya, more especi- 
ally from Penang and other ports of the Straits 
Settlements as recruits to the local forces raised 
to fight in British wars against the Sinhalese 
kings of Kandy and ın south India. The British 
regime in Ceylon had a considerable respect for 
the martial qualities of the Malays. 

With the passing of the need for Malay 
soldiers to be used in local wars, however, there 
was a disposition to economize in pay and 
conditions of service. As a result it became 
difficult to attract an adequate flow of recruits 
from Malaya. The years (1827-73) of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment were thus marked by a 
slow decline of the importance of the Regiment, 
in which the Malays were the largest element, 
ending with its disbandment in 1873. 

This 1s a social history, so far as the material 
is available, as much as an account of Malay 
military service. The chapter on the modern 
Malay heritage of manuscripts and other liter- 
ary texts is a particularly interesting aspect. The 
book is a revised version of the author’s Ph.D. 
thesis and brings to view a little known subject 
of some interest both in the history of Sri Lanka 
and of Malaya It 1s clearly written and sup- 
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ported by useful notes and other ancillary 
material The lack of a subject index however 
detracts from its usefulness to researchers 


J M. GULLICK 


JEROME ROUSSEAU: Central Borneo: 
ethnic identity and social life in a 
stratified society. xiv, 380 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990. 
£40. 


Central Borneo, as delineated by Rousseau, 
centres on the Apau Kayan and its surrounding 
river basins. The people upon whom Rousseau 
focuses all place their origin in the Apau Kayan, 
having migrated from this locus to other basins 
where they encountered autochthonous popula- 
tions who were influenced and absorbed by 
them. As a result, the area presents the anthro- 
pologist with a jigsaw puzzle of ethnic units 
‘distributed randomly through the vagaries of 
migration’. Groups with the same name often 
speak different languages, and apparently 
separate groups speak identical languages Even 
the Kayan, who all speak the same language, 
and who share the same culture and back- 
ground, do not form a distinct society. 

Although most of the groups dealt with by 
this book are swidden cultivators, Rousseau 
also discusses the nomadic hunter-gatherers 
However, even here it is impossible to separate 
these groups completely as many of them speak 
the same language and have close dealings with 
each other 

Culturally, socially, and linguistically, all the 
groups discussed by Rousseau are related He 
argues that in this case the concept of ' ethnic 
group ' 1s not a useful one, as social groups have 
a geographical basis. the village and the river 
basin. Having identified the major ethnic cate- 
gories, Rousseau accordingly outlines their 
early migrations in order to account for their 
present distribution He has produced a series of 
very useful comparative maps which clearly 
illustrates the changes in settlement, population 
distribution, and ethnic distribution that have 
taken place since the beginning of this century. 
Accompanying tables further highlight these 
changes. 

Having discussed ethnic distribution, and 
considered the significance of ethnic identity, a 
step which he regards as prerequisite to the 
analysis of Central Borneo society, Rousseau 
goes on to discuss social organization, analysing 
the social system at the community level. Vil- 
lages usually comprise a single longhouse, 
although multi-longhouse villages also exist. A 
series of plans Hlustrate the various types of 
longhouse dwelling that exist ın the region. The 
individual 1s discussed in the context of the 
household, at the village level, and in relation to 
other settlements. Rousseau argues that the 
village/longhouse forms a distinct entity, mainly 
because of the great distances that exist between 
settlements. Kinship appears to play a minor 
role in social organization, neighbourhood 
often being more important. The longhouse 
model, moreover, facilitates co-operation and a 
high degree of sociability, and the community is 
an entity that maintains its identity over several 
generations 
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Stratification is a dominant feature in Central 
Borneo societies, although it is present 
elsewhere in Borneo Rousseau examines the 
general features of the system and its articula- 
tion within the political system. He goes on to 
argue that Central Borneo represents a society 
in the early stages of class formation exemplify- 
ing the minimal conditions for the development 
of inequality. He regards exploitation as being 
dependent on corvee labour and slavery, 
corvees being the more important of the two 
Rousseau examines the rise of inequality and 
stratification at some length, arguing that it 
hinges upon heredity chiefship 

Another feature brought out in this study 1s 
the degree of integration between the nomadic 
groups and the swidden agriculturalists. Some 
of the swiddeners are descendants of nomads, 
and it is Rousseau’s contention that the nomads 
played an important role ın the development of 
the agriculturalists’ social organization He de- 
scribes the relationship between the groups as 
hovering between symbiosis and exploitation, 
and as having played an important role ın the 
economy of the ruling strata of the settled 
swiddeners. 

The book relies on a wide range of sources 
which span the last one hundred years or more 
]t documents a social system that has under- 
gone many changes, and 1s gradually disappear- 
ing. More than anything, recent developments 
are having very profound effects Wage labour 
and cash cropping have become increasingly 
important, population pressures on the land 
available have become greater, and timber 
exploitation has exacerbated this trend The 
system of hereditary leadership is being broken 
down and replaced by election and administra- 
tive selection Development schemes have dis- 
placed whole villages, and communities have 
lost their independence as they have become 
incorporated into more wide-ranging 
administrative and political networks. The 
book charts in meticulous detail the pattern of 
life in Central Borneo over the last century and 
is for this reason a valuable analytic record of 
yet another society that is being destroyed by 
the encroachment of the modern world 


SIAN JAY 


JAMES MANOR: The expedient Utopian: 
Bandaranaike and Ceylon. xiii, 
338 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989 [pub. 
1990]. £30, $49.50. 


The ghost of S W. R D Bandaranarke, who 
was born in 1899 and assassinated in 1959, 
continues to haunt Sri Lanka's politics His 
father was the leading native official of his day, 
an exemplary representative of an indigenous 
élite notable for its political docility towards its 
colonial masters and cultural distance from the 
humbler masses of the colonized. The son, 
though, is remembered above all as the populist 
leader who opened the political process up to 
the rural masses, not least through his use of 
Sinhala Buddhist chauvinism. Although he only 
survived for three turbulent years as Prime 
Minister before his assassination, these years 
saw the consolidation. of the two dominant 
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concerns of subsequent Sri Lankan politics— 
high levels of state welfare provision, and a 
corrosive Buddhist nationalism whose long- 
term effects can be gauged in the continuing 
civil war in the Tamil areas of the north and 
east. A study of Bandaranaike's career must 
inevitably deal with central problems in Sri 
Lanka's post-colonial political history, and 
James Manor's excellent biography will become 
essential reading for all students of Sr1 Lankan 
politics. 

After a lonely childhood dominated by the 
remote figure of his father, Bandaranaike went 
to Oxford where, after a traumatic introduc- 
tion, he achieved success at the Union through 
his dazzling oratory. On his return to Sri Lanka 
in 1925, he threw himself into nationalist 
politics, or what passed for nationalist politics 
among the anglophone élite of Colombo Not 
the least of nationalist problems in Sri Lanka 
was the colonial administration’s habit of grant- 
ing political concessions before the nationalists 
had even asked for them. The most important of 
these was the election of a State Council by 
universal suffrage in 1931. Bandaranaike served 
in the State Council from the start, and was a 
leading member of the first post-independence 
government of D. S Senanayake, until he left 
the ruling United National Party to found his 
own Sri Lanka Freedom Party in 1951. In 1956 
his party was the largest component in a coal- 
tion wluch swept aside the UNP on a wave of 
Sinhala Buddhist enthusiasm. Although 
Bandaranaike's years in power saw a number of 
important reforms, they were marred by 
frequent disputes within the ruling coalition, 
and growing communal antagonism between 
the majority Sinhalese and the minority Tamils, 
provoked by the government's legislation. to 
make Sinhala the sole language of government. 
By the time of his assassination, Bandaranaike 
had lost a great deal of his political authority 
and almost all of the coalition's parliamentary 
majonty 

The contradictions and incongruities in 
Bandaranaike’s career are well captured in 
Manor's title. Bandaranaike’s oratorical skills 
were frequently directed to the sketching of 
vague, lyrical utopias even as his political incon- 
sistency drove his colleagues to distraction. 
Manor explains this combination of high moral 
tone and low amoral practice in two ways. In his 
early chapters he constructs a psychological 
explanation, based on Bandaranaike’s child- 
hood and his relations with his father, which 
established a pattern of kicking against 
authority figures without ever quite making a 
definitive break with them. Manor’s handling of 
this theme 1s skilful and convincing and greatly 
aided by the use of Bandaranaike’s own strik- 
ingly transparent autobiographical writings 
The portrait of Bandaranaike which emerges 
from this account 1s both more attractive and 
more plausible than might be expected. 

But the pattern of Bandaranaike's political 
style 1 a much more general] feature of Sri 
Lankan politics, and Manor buttresses his 
psychological argument with a more structura] 
account of the evolution of Sri Lankan politics 
In this he identifies one crucial feature—the 
isolation of the élite from the masses, and a 
continuing failure to build adequate institu- 
tional links between an over-centralized govern- 
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ment and its own political subjects. Other fac- 
tors, such as the relative health of the colonial 
export economy inherited by politicians. of 
Bandaranaike's generation, receive rather less 
attention. 

One issue left unresolved 1n this account 1s the 
temporal lag 1n the development of Sinhala 
Buddhist nationalism. The cultural components 
of this nationalism were already well formed by 
the turn of the century, and had started to 
acquire local institutional structures, in the 
form of Buddhist and Temperance organiza- 
tions, from the late nineteenth century onward. 
Yet cultural resistance was never transformed 
into anti-colonial political action until the 
decade after Independence. Bandaranaike him- 
self employed the rhetoric of Buddhist national- 
ism from the mid-1930s onward, but it took 
twenty years for this rhetoric to sweep him to 
power. Although Manor's account of Bandara- 
natke’s eventual success 1n. 1956 1s one of the 
best features of the book, it still leaves the 
mystery of why it took so long to translate 
Buddhist aspirations into effective political 
action. 

Here Manor 1s perhaps a victim of his own 
sources Much of what 1s new in this biography 
15 the fruit of his interviews with Bandaranaike’s 
surviving contemporaries, virtually all anglo- 
phone members of the Colombo élite. It 1s not 
surprising, then, that his account should be 
strongest where their knowledge was strongest, 
on Bandaranaike’s personality and the daily ins 
and outs of Colombo politics, and weakest 
where they were weakest, on events and forces 
outside the Colombo élite, and on Bandaran- 
aike’s relations with Buddhist revivalists and 
local political supporters. 

In the light of Manor’s achievement, these 
criticisms are, to some extent, unfair It is 
unreasonable to expect a political biography to 
provide a more complete account of local 
politics and culture in the 1930s and 1940s, 
Bandaranaike’s great achievement was to force 
the members of his hitherto self-absorbed class 
to look out to the aspirations of their fellow 
citizens far away from the closed world of the 
Colombo élite It 1s to be hoped that Manor's 
lucid and intelligent biography will similarly 
encourage other scholars to investigate the 
wider social and cultural forces which 
Bandaranatke was so instrumental in placing at 
the heart of Sri Lankan politics 


JONATHAN SPENCER 


Davip BRADLEY (ed.): South-East 
Asian syntax. (Pacific Linguistics. 
Series A, no. 77. Papers in South- 
East Asian Linguistics, no. 11.) iv, 
230 pp. Canberra: The Australian 
National University, Research 
School of Pacific Studies. 1989. 


This valuable and illuminating collection 
gathers together five papers on South-East 
Asian syntax, exemplifying aspects both typical 
of the linguistic area and often neglected. All of 
the articles are well written and. thoroughly 
documented. Bradley has done us a service in 
compiling this volume 

Anthony Diller's well-constructed * Southern 
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Thai derxis' brings order to the rich variation 
found in the complex deictic system of Pak Tay, 
a rural Southern Thai dialect, by looking at it 
through two independent but interrelated con- 
tinua’ the first, a semantically-based proximal- 
‘neutral ’-distal continuum and, the second, a 
syntactically-based dimension ranging from 
deictics used concretely and transparently, that 
is, as verbal ‘ gestures’ at one end of the con- 
tinuum to deictics used abstractly and opaquely 
as sentential final assertion particles at the other 
end Within the continuum proximal-‘ neutral ’- 
distal, the designations proximal and distal are 
self-evident (more or less, ‘here’ and ‘ there’), 
but the designation ‘ neutral’ (or, medial) needs 
at least a qualification it seems to refer to a 
somewhat indeterminate, indefinite ‘ there- 
abouts’ at least as much as it refers to a more 
specific intermediate between ‘here’ and 
‘there’ This article 15 valuable both for the 
synchronic insights it brings to our understand- 
ing of the vast array of Pak Tay deictics—an 
array richer than those reported for other Thai 
dialects—and for the obvious implications that 
such sychronic continua have for diachronic 
change. 

Robert Bickner’s ‘ Directional modification 
in Thai fiction the use of “ come” and “ go” in 
text building’ goes beyond the usual quasi- 
sentential analysis of the directional verbs 
‘come’ and ‘go’ to analyse their much more 
subtle function in literary text-building (the text 
being the detective story ‘Jaemnapha’ in the 
collection Introduction to Thar literature by 
Robert B Jones, et al (1970)). 

What makes ıt possible for Bickner to discuss 
the complex and intricate interrelationships 1s 
the enormous amount of exemplification pro- 
vided Appendix I is the complete text of the 
story, Appendix II 1s a translation, and, 
Appendix III is a word-by-word gloss of the 
relevant passages in the original (accompanied 
by a sentence-by-sentence English translation). 
The analysis itself is excellent—perceptive, and 
with an appreciation of the nuances and subtle- 
ties of a piece of Tha: literature. Bickner has 
added a significant dimension to our under- 
standing of directional verbs in text-building. 

Lalnunthangi Chhangte’s ‘The grammar of 
simple clauses in Mizo' is a long (82 pp.) 
detailed description of Mizo main-clause syntax 
written by a linguistically sophisticated native 
speaker (Mizo 1s the Lushai of older literature) 
The descriptive categories used are character- 
ized by the author as roughly based on * Givón's 
(1984) typological approach to syntax’; also 
included 1s some reasonably transparent x-bar 
notation. 

One particularly demanding aspect of 
Chhangte’s style of presentation needs to be 
commented on: more than once, she provides an 
unqualified linguistic characterization, only to 
have the need for further qualification become 
clear some pages later, either through her own 
explicit modifications or through the presenta- 
tion of carefully-chosen examples implicitly 
requiring modification of the original character- 
ization This, however, is a quibble about an 
article that contributes much to our current 
knowledge and holds the promise of future 
contributions. 

Marybeth Clark's * Hmong and areal South- 
East Asia', seeking some of the effects of the 
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long, extensive contact Hmong has had with 
Tai, Sino- Tibetan, and Austroastatic languages, 
gives detailed examples of where Hmong pat- 
terns follow the general areal syntactic patterns 
of South-East Asia and of where Hmong dif- 
fers. In doing so, Clark gives us an intriguing ' 
overview of various aspects of South-East Asian 
areal syntax. The theoretical framework of the 
article 1s Starosta's lexicase, a dependency 
grammar in which some sixty or so other works 
have already appeared, ın this instance, Clark’s 
use of the framework poses no problem even for 
the uninitiated reader as she consistently makes 
clear what the terms mean and how they are 
being used. 

In addition to the expected discussions of 
word-order, classifiers, and serial verbs, Clark 
provides a perceptive cross-linguistic look at 
relative location phrases (which I will inac- 
curately describe as (de)nomunal locative 
prepositions), prepositional verbs and adverbs 
(Bickner also deals with a subset of these), and 
various causative constructions The discussion 
of these areal features 1s detailed, far-ranging, 
and lucid In contrast to these cases where 
Hmong is consistent with syntactic areal 
features, she presents three Hmong grammati- 
cal features whose characteristics differ con- 
siderably from the general areal tendencies: 
noun phrase animate possessors, source 
phrases, and a preverbal question word 

Helga Hartmann-So's ‘ Directional auxili- 
anes m Daa: Chin’, an article that should 
provide data valuable both for typological and 
diachronic research, gives a straightforward, 
clear presentation of all eight preverbal auxili- 
aries in Daar Chin (closely-related to Mizo) and 
of the post verbal directional auxiliaries, includ- 
ing explicit information on order of occurrence 
and co-occurrence restrictions. 

This collection 1s one that deserves a wide 
readership. 


GRAHAM THURGOOD 


J. H. C. S. DAVIDSON (ed.): South-East 
Asian linguistics: essays in honour of 
Eugénie J. A. Henderson. x1, 235 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of 


London. 1989. £9. 


A complete set of the papers in this volume 
honouring Eugénie Henderson was presented to 
her at a reception held at the School on her 
retirement As R. H. Robins said on a note 
accompanying the volume, ° Since my introduc- 
tion to this volume was written, and within 
weeks of publication, we have been stncken 
with the loss of Eugénie Henderson, who died 
suddenly and peacefully in her home on July 
27th, 1989 Effectively this collection of studies 
in her honour is now a volume ın her memory, 
and a no lesser tribute to her place 1n linguistic 
scholarship ' 

The volume begins with biographical note on 
Eugénie by R H. Robins, followed by a list of 
her many publications compiled by Helen 
Cordel The scholars contributing to this 
volume honouring Eugénie need no introduc- 
tion and their papers speak for themselves The 
range of interests and topics reflects Eugénie's 
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: own range of interests and accomplishments 
` The volume itself was a long time in coming to 
publication, but without exception the papers 
stand up well, here, the editor has added some 
often valuable notes updating references. 

Jeremy H C S. Davidson ‘From “ fishes’ 
eyes" to “ankle bones"—a Vietnamese 
calque?' examines the Vietnamese calque for 
ankle bone, and, after comparison with more 
typically constructed body part terms, presents 
intriguing evidence for the hypothesis that it is a 
Chinese-Vietnamese calque based on a South 
Eastern dialect. 

Judith M. Jacob's article discusses ' Some 
features of Modern Khmer literary style’ Some 
reflect conscious or unconscious imitation of 
Thai or French, others embellish, using literary 
devices from Khmer literature; and others 
clarify long, complex sentences 

Lih Rabel-Heyman’s contribution to our 
understanding of ‘Khas: kinship terminology ' 
updates and clarifies the only modern treatment 
: of the subject, U R. Ehrenfel’s (1953) article 
She modifies errors in the orthography, clarifies 
meanings of individual morphemes, and then 
sets out the overall kinship system. 

G. B Milner in his ‘On prosodic relations 
between Fijan bases and verbal suffixes' 
examines the co-occurrence restrictions between 
Fan verb bases and their verbal suffixes He 
then proposes, as a suggestion for future 
research, that these co-occurrence restrictions 
may have developed from phonotactic con- 
traints interacting with a focus system 

Seren Egerod’s ‘A Siamese letter dated 
7 December 1776’ is the translation and 
detatled—and I might add, interesting—com- 
mentary on a letter written in Siamese to the 
Danish governor of Tranquebar, accompanied 
by a translation in Portuguese The Siamese text 
15 transcribed, translated, and commented on; a 
translation of the Portuguese is also provided. 

Wilham J Gedney's ‘Tai names for the ox’ 
discusses, in a careful and meticulous study, 
three names for the ox found in various Tai 
languages The distributional and comparative 
evidence make it likely that the proto-Tai 
speakers did not have a word for the ox and 
were not introduced to the ox until after the 
break-up of proto-Tai Into the major Tai 
groups. 

Mary R Haas's ‘ First and last in Thai, or the 
order of oppositions ' points out similarities and 
differences between Thai: and English in order of 
binomial expressions such as Thai priawwdan 
* sour-sweet ' versus English ° sweet and sour’ 

André-Georges Haudricourt's * La tonologie 
du lı de Haman’ shows how the six-way tona! 
contrast found in modern Tongshi developed 
from an earher three-way split (such as that 
found in Baoding) through the merger of 
various proto-initials (cf. also a 1982 Solnit 
paper for a similar analysis) [Note: a version of 
this paper and Li Fang-Kuer's paper appeared 
in Mandarin in Minzu Yuwen | 

Li Fang-Kuer's ‘Proto-Tai *kh- and *x', 
using his *kh- and *x- as representative—one of 
his last pieces of work, outlines his evidence that 
a number of the initials reconstructed in his A 
handbook of comparative Tat (1977) need to be 
spht into two. L1’s changes, paralleling ones 
argued for independently by Gedney (1989— 
cited in Lrs article), have important conse- 
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quences not just for the reconstruction of proto- 
Tai, but also for the reconstruction of proto- 
Kadai 

David Bradley's ° Uncles and aunts: Burmese 
kinship and gender ' first examines the variation 
of kinship terms within and between Burmese 
dialects, and then compares the pattern of rela- 
tionships he finds with Burmese dialects, 
Burmic languages, Loloish languages, and 
Tibeto-Burman—an increasingly more dis- 
tantly related circle of Sino- Tibetan languages. 
The findings suggest that pre-Burmese society 
was patrilineal, with cross-cousin marriage 

James A Matisoff’s paper, ‘The bulging 
monosyllable, or the mora the merrier. echo- 
vowel -adverbialization in Lahu’, sketches the 
South-East Asian syllable structure and then 
syllable structure of Lahu before he focuses on 
echo-vowel adverbialization in Lahu. The 
article 1s valuable not just for its various over- 
views but also for its detailed treatment of this 
interesting Lahu phenomenon. 

John Okell provides sychronically and dia- 
chronically valuable descriptive material, incud- 
ing two texts, on Yaw. As Okell points out, ' the 
Yaw dialect of Burmese’ retains a number of 
conservative phonological features lost 
elsewhere in Burmese. 

R. K Spngg's ‘Oral vowels and nasalized 
vowels in Lepcha (Rong) as the key to a puz- 7 
zlng variation in spelling’ applies prosodic 
analysis to Lepcha, producing a:syntagmatic 
characterization of the possible syllable onsets 
and their following vowels. It 1s this characteri- 
zation of Lepcha in prosodic terms that makes 
Sprigg’s article valuable, but the analysis also 
makes it possible to suggest reasons for the 
variations commonly found in Lepcha. 


GRAHAM THURGOOD 


JAN BREMAN: Taming the Coolie Beast. 
plantation society and the colonial 
order in Southeast.-Asia. ^ xvii, 
321 pp. Delhi, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. Rs. 175. £11.95. 


The Deli tobacco plantations of Sumatra 
became a byword for brutality with the publica- 
tion in 1902 of J van den Brand’s pamphlet, De 
millionen mt Delt. The Dutch government 
ordered an inquiry, but was so horrified by the 
report produced in 1904 by J. Rhemrev, a 
Eurasian public prosecutor, that 1t suppressed 
it Professor Breman discovered the Rhemrev 
Report in the Dutch archives and published it in 
1987, together with van den Brand's original 
pamphlet and a lengthy introduction, under the 
overall title of Koelies, Planters en Koloniale 
Politiek. This English version 1s a translation of 
Professor Breman’s introduction, but without 
the Rhemrev Report or the van den Brand 
pamphlet Breman provides a detailed and lucid 
synthesis of the plantation system in the Del: 
region in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He is sensitive to many of the key factors 
of plantation life, notably the complex and 
contradictory role of Asian foremen, and he 
presents a convincing description of capital 
accumulation, land alienation and labour ex- 
ploitation. The photographs are striking and 
the bibliography most useful, although there 1s 
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some unnecessary repetition in the text, the 
English translation ıs occasionally faulty, and 
the maps are hard to use. But these are minor 
blemishes in what 1s 1ndeed a rich quarry for the 
comparative historian of plantations in the 
Third World 

The analysis of the plantation system pre- 
sented by Professor Breman is, however, less 
satisfactory, especially ın regard to violence, 
which 1s his major concern In the preface to the 
English edition, he engages in a polemic with 
the nostalgic brigade of Dutch ex-colomalists, 
who reacted to the original edition of his book 
by stressing that violence was restricted to 
isolated incidents, in an area characterized by 
geographical isolation and a weak colonial 
presence. Breman insists that violence was a 
structural feature of plantation life, rooted in 
deeply held racist beliefs, and one can only 
applaud his vigorous refusal to accept yet 
another cover-up of the atrocities committed by 
the Deli planters and their agents And yet the 
economic rationality of the planters’ violence 
remains elustve As Breman himself admits, the 
planters ‘slowly came to realize that labour... 
was a production factor with its own value’ 
(p 273), but one wonders why they did not 
come to realize this much earlier Part of the 
problem here is that the author gives us only a 
skimpy account of why the coolies came to the 
plantations in the first place, whether from 
China, which dominated supplies of labour in 
the early years, or from Java ın later years He 
suggests that the supply of labour was highly 
elastic 1n certain periods because of deteriorat- 
ing social and economic conditions in the home 
areas of the coolies, which would explain why 
the planters felt no compunction about being 
brutal to their work force But one cannot help 
feeling that recruitment would nevertheless 
have dried up rapidly without some kind of 
attraction, for the coolies could easily go else- 
where, and there was a limit to how often 
recruiters could cheat labourers as to their final 
destination. Indebtedness 1s seen by the author 
as a weakness ruthlessly exploited by recruiters, 
but one could turn the argument on its head and 
say that the planters' advances were injecting 
much needed cash into the home economies. 
Breman's material also shows that the Chinese 
kept a degree of social autonomy on the plan- 
tations which was remarkable, especialy in 
regard to control over their own labour time 
through the piece work system With luck, they 
could even gamble their way to modest pros- 
perity, although this golden dream eluded the 
vast majonty of them. 

Nor 1s Breman's all too brief analysis on the 
*really enormous profits' (p. 73) of planters 
truly convincing. And yet profits were the other 
side of the coin of brutality 1n van den Brand's 
original attack on the planters There are 
dangers in extrapolating profits from dividends, 
and what is needed is systematic figures for 
profits over a long period rather than informa- 
tion on high dividends for specific companies or 
in occasional years. Elsewhere and in another 
context, the author himself details the negative 
impact of the 1890s tobacco slump on planter 
profits. Breman also assumes that this was a 
‘cheap labour’ system, even though he never 
satisfactorily weighs up labour costs against 
labour productivity, especially ın comparison to 
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smallholder production Indeed, Breman shies 
away from the central question of planter versus 
smallholder production, both in terms of 
general economic efficiency, and as a matter of 
overall colonial policy. One 1s left wondering 
whether brutality was really so effective in 
economic terms as the author asserts, or 
whether some planters did not simply garner 
windfall profits from particular world market 
conditions, aided by disguised public subsidies 
in the allocation of land and labour 


W G CLARENCE-SMITH 


J. HENDERINK and J. J. STERKENBURG: 
Agricultural commercialization and 
government policy in Africa. (Mono- 
graphs from the Africa Studies 
Centre, Leiden.) xii, 328 pp. 
London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International, 1987. £30. 
Various productive systems have emerged 

from the rapid expansion of cash cropping in 

Africa over the past century Henderink and 


Sterkenburg view these systems as ‘spon- 
taneous' responses to new opportunities and 


argue that agricultural commercialization must 


be regarded a necessary, though by no means 
sufficient condition for rural development. They 
show that agricultural commercialization 
remains by and large divorced from other initia- 
tives that aim to promote better Irving condi- 
tions—a separation they believe to be counter- 
productive. Henderink and Sterkenburg 
conclude that national policies must take better 
account of the specific conditions of production 
environments, including the needs and potential 
of the good producers. 

The first part of the book under review 
examines agricultural development at the level 
of macro-regions and individual countries, 
focusing on spatial variations related to 
ecology, demography and socio-economic 
circumstances Stark contrasts between and 
within individual countries are revealed, as are 
some remarkable similarities between. colonial 
and post-independence policies. Most striking 
of the similarities 1s the persistence of the 
technocratic concern to equate development 
with production for export. The second part of 
the book takes a micro-view of agricultural 
commercialization and its effects on rural pro- 
ductivity and living standards, through case 
studies that examine impact at the level of 
regions, villages and projects. Each case focuses 
on a specific aspect of commercialization, e.g 
the role of the physical environment (whether 
favourable, as in the Lowveld of Swaziland, or 
precarious, as in Mali’s dry savannah), the 
effects on social differentiation (livestock 
keepers 1n Botswana), bureaucratic interference 
(top-down irrigated rice projects in Southern 
Sudan), and the drive for national self-suf- 
ficiency ın a particular crop (rice production in 
the Ivory Coast). The book's epilogue calls for 
reform measures that would shift the terms of 
trade in favour of the rural areas 

After outlining the various historical phases 
through which sub-Saharan Africa became 
incorporated into the world economy (ch. 11), 
the authors analyse the characteristics of major 
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ideological perspectives on development (Afri- 
can capitalism, populist socialism, Afro-Marx- 
ism) Based on an extensive review of the 
literature, the analysis 1s clearly organized and 
gives the first part of the book the form of an 
exercise in typology building Types of pro- 
ductive organization are delineated according 
to the nature and intensity of government 
involvement: from /aissez-faire (private estates, 
commercial peasant farms) to commercialtza- 
tion based on either improved subsistence pro- 
duction or the promotion of large-scale 
schemes, and finally, commercialization based 
on state farming. Recent failures in large-scale 
schemes and state farming are said to have 
resulted in a naive glorification of small-holder 
production which overlooks the point that the 
small-holder strategy can only succeed 1f suf- 
ficient attention is paid to region-specific, 
ecological, political and socio-economic condi- 
tions. Such attention implies decentralization 

Although the authors acknowledge that 
aggregate food-production statistics must be 
approached with caution, they accept the view 
that bias against the rural sector marks policy 
throughout Africa. This bias has culminated in 
stagnation everywhere, with lower income levels 
and higher food imports (ch. iv) The evidence is 
examined according to ‘country profiles’ which 
provide the framework for yet another typology 
of production performance Since this typology 
does not yield any 'easily traceable common 
characteristics" (p- 111), the authors look at 
these profiles from three angles related to agn- 
cultural policy: investments in agriculture, crop 
pricing and marketing, and the organization of 
ood production. Profiles are presented for 
Malawi, Ivory Coast, Ghana, Nigeria and 
Swaziland and they enable the authors to make 
a mumber of useful distinctions and explana- 
tions, all of which make the reader impatient to 
see the data differentiated at micro-levels 

Delivery of the promise of true micro-analysis 
down to “regional, village and project ' levels is 
attempted through field-based inquiries into the 
production performance and organization of six 
regions Southern Sudan, Ngamiland 
(Botswana), the Lowveld (Swaziland), San Dis- 
trict (Mal), Northern Ivory Coast, Kisumu 
District (Kenya). 

Bureaucratic rigidity and neglect of the social 
organization of ‘the traditional society’ are 
major criticisms in the analysis of the system of 
tenant farming on the Aweil Rice Development 
Project 1n Southern Sudan. A plea is made for 
enhanced sensitivity to the ' greater or lesser 
flexibility of the participating population's 
social organization and farming system’ 
(p. 160). While this plea 1s fully justified, the 
micro-analysis itself is weak, being based on a 
conventional anthropological approach to 
social organization, 1.e. Francis Deng’s Dinka 
ethnography, and survey data collected by the 
authors in 1982, in which ‘households’ and 
‘lineages’ are considered as irreducible, homo- 
geneous units. 

The problem is that neither classical eth- 
nography nor the survey data collected reveal 
the complexity of social relations ‘on the 
ground '. It is intnguing, for instance, that quite 
a number of the tenants surveyed are ‘ widows 
who were purposefully selected because of their 
vulnerable socio-economic position’ (p 171). 
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Though the widows selected may well have been 
vulnerable, the down-to-earth social analysts 
will still want to know about the exact reasons 
for associating widowhood with vulnerability. 
In addition, registration of widows as tenants 
does not automatically imply that they exert full 
control over their project fields The authors, 
unfortunately, are not in a position to answer 
questions about rights and obligations in prac- 
tice and are thus forced to work through an 
idealized functional model of social organiza- 
tion. Details of task allocations and time 
budgets within houeholds are, I believe, needed 
to document fully the authors' point of concern, 
which is that the scheme may cause ' strain on 
the working schedule of tenants' (p 172). In the 
absence of such data ıt becomes difficult to 
accept that research findings make it clear that 
tenant farming 'has not disrupted the local 
socio-economic organization’ (p. 175) Many 
questions remain, especially regarding the 
allocation of tasks within households and intra- 
household income distribution 

My criticism that excursions at the village 
level fail to penetrate aspects of household 
organization can also be levelled at other 
illustrations. Thus m the case of Batawana and 
Bayei (‘middle peasant’) households. the 
reader 1s again asked to accept the idea of full 
co-operation within households despite the fact 
that the wider area is marked by recent 
“tendencies to individualization’ (p. 202). 
Household organization, gender and the pro- 
cess of decision-making within households are 
also inadequately focused in the discussion of 
* spontaneous ' agriculture on the Lowveld and, 
most notably, in the debate on food security in 
San District. These issues, the authors should 
realize, are crucial to any analysis aspiring to 
look into ‘the social differentiating effects of 
commercialization ' (p. 7). The overall result is 
an idealized mucro-perspective which glosses 
over several fundamental, mainly gender- 
related concerns 

The above reservations, however, must not 
detract from the book’s major achievement, 
namely, its successful exploration of multi-level 
linkages that show how world economy and 
half-baked ideologies have influenced and con- 
tinue to influence the ways of food producers in 
rural Africa. In this, I particularly welcome the 
systematic application of a clear distinction 
between food security as defined by food 
producers and perceptions of national food 
sufficiency 


JOHAN POTTIER 


A. F. ROBERTSON: The dynamics of 
productive relationships: African 
share contracts in comparative 
perspective. xx, 321 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1987. £25, $44.50. 


Sharecropping arrangements may be as diffi- 
cult to understand as they are flexible and varied 
over time. A. F Robertson here challenges the 
view that sharecropping in Africa must be inert, 
exploitative and inefficient, a view informed by 
the decline of European sharecropping and the 
plight of poor tenants in the Americas and 
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South Asia The share contract in Africa is 
presented as neither a casualty of evolution nor 
an obstacle to progression, but a positive 
response to commercial farming and an effec- 
tive means of coping with both risk and ' the 
inherent instability of the family as a productive 
unit’ (p 1) Robertson also argues against the 
definition of sharecropping in terms of social 
inequality and contraposed classes. Viewed in 
the context of various temporal changes 
(seasonal and household cycles, long-term 
historical change), share contracts emerge as 
mechanisms that assist innovation and are 
endowed with enduring mutual benefits. 

Four types of contract from four areas are 
considered, each area providing an opportunity 
for investment in agricultural commodity 
marketing’ cocoa (Ghana), cotton (Sudan), 
grains (Lesotho) and groundnuts (Senegambia). 
Within these settings, all of which experience 
significant farm-labour shortages, 1t 1s possible 
to envisage the existence, and indeed per- 
sistence, of sharecropping as an ingeniously 
adaptive way of releasing resources—land or 
labour—‘ locked up’ in individual households 
(p 25). 

The author explores the rationales for 
sharecropping arrangements ‘with the actors 
themselves’ (p. 13) 1n an effort to highlight the 
considerable scope there is for contractual 
permutations. Previous theoretical work on 
African sharecropping, he claims, has been 
empirically ill-informed and failed to bring out 
the complexity and adaptability of such con- 
tracts The evidence, Robertson believes, sug- 
gests that share contracts invariably work to the 
benefit of both parties (mostly males) and 
particularly to the advantage of the landless 
worker (whether family relative or immigrant) 
who supplies the labour The status of the 
sharecropper, in all four cases reviewed, 1s tran- 
sient and there is a strong expectation, espe- 
cially when the sharecropper 1s also a relative, 
that he will ‘ graduate’ to full ownership of the 
farm As a concomitant to ontogenetic change, 
* graduation ' 1s easy to achieve in the case of 
kin, as is illustrated for Ghana's abusa system, 
yet the prospect is theoretically also open to 
categories of 'stranger' (p. 73). For Sene- 
gambia, too, it ts suggested that benefits are 
reaped by both contracting parties. Sharecrop- 
ping from the host’s point of view ‘serves to 
relieve intermittent labour shortages caused by 
the developmental cycle of his household For 
the young man striving to establish a household 
of his own, it provides an institutional means by 
which he may trade his labour for progressively 
improved access to land and other productive 
resources’, which include bridewealth. The 
labourer ‘graduates’ from the status of 
'domestically dependent labourer to inde- 
pendent farmer’ (p. 250). 

The transient nature of the share contract— 
whether in Ghana, the Sudan, Senegambia or in 
Lesotho—is used to warn analysts not to view 
contracts in terms of class formation With 
reference to Ghana, Robertson prefers to see 
abusa as having ' the effect of de-classing rural 
society” (p 79). Likewise, local opinion in 
Lesotho, we are told, holds that parties to a 
share contract work within ‘a broadly efficient 
and equitable tenure system which they do not 
wish to discard’ (p 147) For Senegambia, too, 
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tt 15 argued that sharecropping ` transcends and 
even dissolves the contraposed class or ethnic 
categories by which it has so often been judged ' 
(p. 261). 

The terms ‘ efficiency ° and ' equity ` however, 
raise questtons that often remain unresolved or 
are insufficiently addressed in the general thesis. 
The efficiency claimed for African sharecrop- 
ping rests on the view that contracts are pro- 
ductive, flexible arrangements, which speed up 
work schedules and through which knowledge 
is shared, as well as a ‘ means of putting un- or 
under-used land to work' (pp 148, 274) While 
the author argues his case with some success for 
the Sudanese Gezira scheme, the parameters for 
measuring ° efficiency ' in relation to soil use are 
never disclosed Sometimes a rather strange 
logic unfolds Thus, after admitting that he 
cannot confirm (for Lesotho) the suspicion that 
sharecropping exacerbates soil mining, Robert- 
son takes this lack of positive evidence as proof 
that the land situation there 1s healthy. We are 
not told which methodology underlies the 
clarm. Also unconvincing is his refutation of the 
argument that share contracts in Lesotho would 
encourage absenteeism and negative attitudes to 
farming Robertson rejects this view, not on the 
basis of his own field investigation, but by 
referring to empirical evidence from the early 
seventies (p. 198). Moreover, the reader is asked 
to accept that sharecropping is a flexible 
response (in itself a fair point) as proof that 
contracts do not lead to bad husbandry (p. 136). 
An evaluation of the quality of husbandry of 
course requires a range of specialist skills under- 
standably beyond those of the author, and 
certainly much more time ' in the field’ than he 
had at his disposal 

While I found it refreshing to think in the 
terms used by the parties to the contract, par- 
ticularly the active concern for a combination of 
resources, the overall theoretical argument 
proved disappointing. The positive judgement 
passed on contracts (as flexible, efficient, mutu- 
ally beneficial) takes no account of the internal 
organization and ethos of the participating 
households, whether those of the landholder or 
the labourer. Having chosen ' the household ' as 
his unit of study, Robertson assumes that what 
goes on inside households in relation to the 
control of labour power 1s of no consequence 
for the analysis. Part of the problem may have 
been the very short time he could devote to 
visiting each field site (five weeks 1n The Sudan, 
five months in Lesotho, four months in The 
Gambia, while the intended return visit. to 
Ghana had to be cancelled), yet it 1s equally 
clear that the author adheres to an old- 
fashioned tradition in anthropological analysis 

The methodological flaw ın the choice of * the 
household’ as the unit of study 1s apparent, for 
instance, 1n the treatment of how Sotho house- 
holds organize their labour Frank as this dis- 
cussion appears to be at times, the evidence 1s 
not incorporated into the overall thesis that 
sharecropping benefits all parties Only two 
parties are recognized for analytic purposes: the 
landholder and the official head of household. 
That other contributing parties exist within the 
household is acknowledged, for every case 
study, but these largely female contributions are 
a negligible factor in Robertson's theoretical 
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conclusions. Although he states, for example, 
that the division of labour within Sotho house- 
holds ıs ‘incompatible with notions of short- 
term equity’ (p. 159) and that women in Sene- 
gambia are denied the right to make their own 
contracts (p. 248), he goes on to describe these 
contracts in the most positive terms, for 
example, calling the Senegambia arrangement 
an "amazingly non-exploitative form of 
sharecropping ' (p. 230) Such an overall conclu- 
sion is unwarranted given the fact the women’s 
labour 1s so crucial to sharecropping (pp. 72, 
230). Indeed, its success depends just as much 
on controlling household labour as it does on 
the flexibility and adaptability of the official 
parties. Notwithstanding the intra-household 
inequalities to which he draws attention, 
Robertson praises these businesslike contracts 
because they stand for ‘trust, negotiation and 
explicit organization’ (p. 143). 

The absence of detailed data on the deploy- 
ment of domestic resources also affects discus- 
sion of the Sudanese Gezira project Although 
the chapter provides ample material to convince 
readers of the importance of studying both 
ontogenetic and philogenetic changes, the suc- 
cess of the sharecropping arrangement itself (a 
case of sub-contracting to landless immigrants 
form the Western Sudan and West Africa) rests 
once again upon a preference for durable 
individual relationships that guarantee easy 
access to free domestic labour (p. 106). The 
point is made, though not taken up in the final 
analysis 

Certainly this book stimulates thought, but 
the range of the tasks set has proved too formid- 
able for a single author to fulfil in so short a 
period While some aspects of a DDR 
have been dealt with very successfully (eg th 
versatility of contracts), others, such as the 
benefits embedded in the system, have resulted 
in a less convincing argument. The work will, 
one hopes, serve as a springboard for future 1n- 
depth investigations which give rise to detailed 
case studies that adequately cover the interface 
between contract obligations and household 
organization, with a clear focus on the views of 
all parties concerned. 


JOHAN POTTIER 


MARCELLO LAMBERTI: Die Nord- 
somali-Dialekte: eine synchronische 
Beschreibung. (Studia Linguarum 
Africae Orientalis, Bd. 1.) 299 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Univer- 
sitatsverlag. 1988. 


. This book is the first in a series on the 
languages of North-East Africa under the 
editorship of its author, Marcello Lamberti 
The series, ' Studia Linguarum Africae Orient- 
als’, though open to contributors, seems 
inittally to be largely a forum for the publication 
of Lamberti's extensive field research in Ethio- 
pia and Somalia in the early 1980s. The second 
volume is by Lamberti and Eike Haberland on 
Baiso (Jbaaddoka-Ba'iso: culture and language 
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of the Ba'iso), and the third, by Lamberti, a 
comparison of Cushitic and. Kuliak languages 
(Kuliak and Cushutic a comparative study). This 
first volume is a reference grammar of Northern 
Somali, concentrating in a traditional way on 
the morphology, in particular the inflectional 
morphology, of the major syntactic classes of 
the language 

Lamberti is best known as a dialectologist of 
Somali- in 1986, for example, he published his 
Map of Somalı dialects in the Somali Democratic 
Republic and Die Somali-Dialekte (both by 
Helmut Buske, Hamburg), and he is gaining a 
reputation as a comparative Cushiticist It is not 
surprising then that one of the best aspects of 
the book under review is the attempt to set 
Northern Somali ın the context of other Somali 
dialects; and Lamberti's sensitivity to regional 
variation within Northern Somali is evident 
throughout. It must be noted, however, that his 
tendency to identify linguistic units. with clan 
names is open to question. One would like 
stronger justification than 1s given for the 
identification of, for example, a dialect ' Af 
Marrehaan '—' the Marrehan language ' (cf. the 
Marrehaan subclan of the Daarood clan) as 
opposed to ‘Af Isaaq''— the 1530 language’ 
(cf the Isaaq clan). 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
two sections are relatively brief. thirty pages on 
phonology and twenty two pages on syntax. 
The third, and greater part of the book, 
209 pages, is concerned with morphology In 
each section the approach is traditional and 
descriptive. forms are outlmed neatly and, 
economically with literal glosses and transla- 
tions in German The work seems to be an 
attempt to provide a syuchronic description of 
the basic facts about Northern Somali, perhaps 
in order to provide a basis for comparative and, 
historical work It is not aimed at learners of 
Somalı, for one thing, the transcription used 
differs somewhat from the official Somali 
orthography 

The phonology section covers the basic 
phonemic inventory, some important rules of 
assimilation and vowel harmony, and identifies 
three tones: low, mid, and high, operating over 
mora rather than syllables. This allows one to. 
analyse the high falling tone found on long 
vowels and diphthongs as a sequence of two 
units, high-low: e.g 


gees ~ m horn’ rather than gees NS 


As has been pointed out before, this allows a 
simplification of the rules relating the tones to 
grammatical categories like gender and number 

The section on syntax briefly outlines the 
basic word order, the internal structure of the 
noun phrase and verbal piece, and describes the 
expression of possession. A final subsection 1s 
devoted to focus. Overall, this syntax section is 
the least successful in the book, mainly because 
it is too short to do justice to the topics covered, 
but also because the taxonomic classification of 
forms characteristic of Lamberti’s approach 
really cannot do justice to the complexities. of 
syntactic structure One suspects that -Lam- 
berti's heart 1s not really in this level of analysis 
he ignores most of the now quite substantial 
literature on Somalr syntax including, for 
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example, the growing number of papers and 
books in the area of NP focus ! 

The core of the book then ts its description of 
morphology Lamberti provides descriptions of 
the categories of noun, pronoun, numeral, 
adjective, and in the largest section of the book, 
the verb. In each part Lamberti seems to rely 
more on his informants than on the existing 
literature This is a respectable approach, of 
course, and especially so since he is an excellent 
field linguist his ear for morphophonological 
detail is very sharp and his exposition of forms 
always very clear. However, some of his prede- 
cessors in describing Somali have been excellent 
field linguists too: for example, Martino Mario 
Moreno, B W. Andrzejewski, and Annanta 
Puglielli. This unfortunately robs the present 
work of much of tts originality many of the 
observations are not new None the less Lam- 
berti makes a number of analyses which will 
raise debate in the literature As mentioned 
earlier, he identifies a distinct mid tone rather 
than analyse it as a positional variant of low 
tone. In discussmg nouns, he uses basically the 
same approach to declensions as Andrzejewski's 
The declensions of Somali nouns (London. 
SOAS, 1964) or my own Somali reference gram- 
mar (Wheaton, Maryland: Dunwoody Press, 
1987), te a mixture of syllable structure, tone 
pattern and plural formation, but he comes up 
with ten declensions which differ somewhat 
from either of the above works There is also a 
neat description. of case marking over the 
declensions Other sections provide accurate 
paradigmatic displays of adjectival and verbal 
inflections. One shortcoming, however, 1s that 
not all examples and paradigms are tone 
marked. 

Leaving aside details of particular analyses, 
this book works best as a concise summary of 
the morphological structure of Northern 
Somali Within this domain, it will be a useful 
work of reference for German-speaking lingu- 
ists. While welcoming such a concise summary 
and recognizing its accuracy, some misgiving 
must remain about the enterprise. What Lam- 
berti seems to be doing in this book 1s approach- 
ing Northern Somali as 1f it were an unknown 
language, whereas it 1s probably the Cushitic 
language which has attracted the greatest 
amount of linguistic attention It seems some- 
thing of a pity that Lamberti did not begin his 
series by applying his undoubted skills as a 
descriptive linguist to a lesser known dialect of 
Somali, or one of the Cushitic languages for 
which no adequate grammar exist. 


JOHN SAEED 


1 Notable omissions from Lamberti’s discus- 
sion of focus include Robert Hetzron’s ‘ The 
particle Baa in Northern Somal’, Journal of 
African Linguistics, 4, 1965, 118-30, B. W. 
Andrzejewski's ‘ The role of Indicator Particles 
in Somali’, Afroasiatic Linguistics, 1:6, 1975, 
123-91; Francesco Antinucci and Annanta 
Puglielli’s ‘The Syntax of Indicator Particles ın 
Somali Part one relative clause structure’, 
Afroasiatic Linguistics, 7:3, 1980, 85-102; and 
my own The syntax of Focus and Topic in 
Somali, Hamburg: Helmut Buske, 1984 
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ANNARITA PUGLIELLI (ed.): Proceed- 
ings of the third International Con- 
gress of Somali Studies. xiv, 623 pp. 
Rome: Il Pensiero Scientifico 
Editore, 1988. 


The International Congress of Somalı Studies 
began its three-yearly meetings 1n Mogadishu in 
1980 This book contains the proceedings of the 
third meeting in Rome in 1986 The Congress 
invites contributions concerned with the study 
of Somalia from all disciplines and so the 
eighty-five articles range across seven subject 
areas, each with a separate co-editor linguistics 
is represented by ten papers, co-edited by 
Giorgio Bantı; literature and folklore, ten 
papers co-edited by Lanfranco Ricci; medicine 
and traditional medicine, twelve papers co- 
edited. by Antonio. Sabastam and Antonio 
Jaria; history, anthropology and archaeology, 
thirteen papers co-edited by Alessandro Triulzi, 
social sciences, sixteen papers co-edited by 
Biancamaria Tedechini Lalli, development and 
economy, thirteen papers co-edited by Marco 
Guadagi, and natural and applied sciences, 
eleven papers co-edited by Elio Vianello. This 
considerable range is only part of the whole 
congress. the editor reports that, in all, 135 
papers were read 1n five parallel sessions over 
four days. 

Although the fact that the meeting was held 
in Rome was obviously a factor, the institu- 
tional affihations of the authors reveal that Italy 
is more than ever the centre of the academic 
study of Somalia Thirty-seven of the eighty-five 
papers have an author or co-author attached to 
an Italian institution. Of the rest, twenty-three 
have an author from Somalia; eight from the 
UK, six from West Germany, five from the 
USA; four from Sweden, three from France, 
two from Dybouti, and one from Saudi Arabia 
The bare numbers disguise some disciplinary 
inequalities, of course. none of the development 
and economy papers, for example, have an 
Itahan author. Interestingly, the number of 
scholars from within Somalia reveals that one of 
the aims stated in the preface—to allow Somali 
and foreign scholars to meet and exchange 
ideas—seems to have been achieved. In this 
context we might note that three of the papers 
are collaborations between Somali and Itahan 
authors, and one 1s a Somal-Swedish col- 
laboration. 

It 1s impossible of course to discuss all eighty- 
five papers 1n this review Some general com- 
ments will therefore be made on each section, 
with a selection for discussion of some papers 
from across the range of topics The selection is 
not an attempt to identify the ° best ' papers, but 
to pick out those found interesting to this 
reviewer, from the admittedly biased viewpoint 
of a linguist Happily enough, the first section 1s 
linguistics, and here most of the papers con- 
centrate on the lexicon. Vocabulary ttems are 
used to discuss the history of Somali, the dialect 
situation (with an interesting paper from the 
then Somali ambassador to the UK-Salah 
Mohamed Ali), and patterns of regional inter- 
language contacts. In his paper ‘ Derivation 
from prefix conjugation verbs’, Giorgio Bantı 
discusses the minority and non-productive class 
of prefix verbs in Somah In a very detailed and 
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convincing argument, he examines elements, for 
example nouns, derived historically from verbs 
to show that ın earlier stages of the language the 
prefix verbs were a larger and more productive 
group. The paper includes interesting. com- 
parisons with other Cushitic languages 

Jacqueline Lecarme’s ‘Subject marking in 
Somali’, and Roberto Ajello’s ‘Theme con- 
struction in Af Ashraaf' both deal with the 
fascinating border between pragmatics and 
semantics where pragmatic notions like topic, 
theme, and focus interact with grammatical 
notions of subject and object. Lecarme's paper 
deals with the morphological markers in 
Standard Somali usually associated with subject 
marking, and argues that they pick out subjects 
in some structures and topics in others Ajello's 
paper compares the pronoun systems of 
Standard Somali and the Ashraaf dialect The 
latter, unlike the former, has overt third person 
weak or clitic pronouns, thus making the argu- 
ment structure of sentences clearer in Ashraaf 
than in Standard Somali Ajello discusses the 
cross-lingusstically interesting tendency ın both 
dialects for the verbal complex to carry in clitic 
form the entire argument structure of proposi- 
tion, leaving the full noun phrases as peripheral 
satellites. 

The literature and folklore section includes 
papers on traditional Somali poetry, music and 
dance, as well as aspects of modern prose. B W 
Andrezejewski points out the mportance of 
Somali government school textbooks as a 
source for literary texts and his paper contains a 
valuable list of the relevant school books. John 
W Johnson discusses the metrical structures of 
the classical genres of poetry, each system being 
based on the unit of the mora rather than 
syllables Johnson also reviews the debate on 
the oral transmission of Somali poetry: to what 
extent does this poetry represent verbatim 
memorization of a once-composed original, or 
the alternative strategy of 're-composition ', 
where any poem would be seen as a composite 
construction by a chain of reciters? Johnson, 
agreeing with Andrzejewski, seems to favour the 
former view Francesco Gtannattasio’s paper 
on Somali music breaks new ground in attempt- 
ing to classify types of musical activity and to 
relate song to poetry. He identifies three ° per- 
forming practices’. (a) gabay, ' poetry’, which 
includes the classical genres (gabay, geerar, 
guuı ow, buraanbur, jiifto, masafo, etc ), (b) hees, 
‘songs’, which includes the minor poetical 
forms (wiglo, hirwo, dhaanto, belwo, etc.), heello, 
and folk songs, including work songs and lulla- 
bies, and (c) ciyaar, 'play-dance', which 
includes vocal and musical accompaniment to 
dances. These categories are not rigidly separate 
and Giannattasio’s paper is programmatic set- 
ting out an important line of future research 

The third section of the volume is entitled 
‘Medicine and traditional medicine’ Several of 
the papers are concerned with primary health 
care, especially m rural communities Others 
deal with traditional medicine: Abdullahi 
Mohamed Ahmed provides a description of 
different types of traditional healers, herbalists, 
astrologists, and exorcists His paper 15 dis- 
tinguished by biographical sketches of three 
different healers and their traming. Romano 
Greco and Alberto Antoniotto, on the other 
hand, provide an account which is basically 
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critical of traditional therapies for hydro- 
cephalus 

The section ‘History, anthropology and 
archeology ' is one of the strongest in the collec- 
tion. Most of the papers are historical, together 
with two anthropological and two archaeo- 
logical papers The former are Virginia Luling's 
article on Somali myths of mystical strangers 
discovered in trees, and I M. Lewis's account of 
a specialized role for a southern Somali saintly 
lmeage—protecting crops from birds The 
archaeological papers are Hilary Costa San- 
severino’s survey of settlements on southern 
coastal inlets, and Margherita Mussr's descrip- 
tion of the excavation of a Late Stone Age site 
in the Juba valley In the historical papers, one 
mayor focus 1s southern Somalia's experience as 
an Italian colony These include Lee V Cas- 
sanelli’s account of changes tn the agricultural 
labour force following the abolition of slavery 
between 1904-8, and papers detailing the 
influence of Italian fascism on the colony. Other 
papers—by Mohamed H Mukhtar and Abdi- 
rahman Osman Raghue—describe the post-war 
development of political parties and trade 
unions, respectively. One of the highlights of 
this section 1s the pair of papers which under- 
take the task of surveying sources Mohamed H 
Mukhtar’s other paper in the section is a 
fascinating introduction to Arabic sources on 
Somalia: both Arab accounts and material writ- 
ten by Somalis, reminding us that until very 
recently Arabic was the chosen written language 
of many educated Somalis. Carlo Scaramella im 
turn surveys documents on Somalia in the 
archives of the Naples-based Società Africana 
d'Italia. 

The fifth part of the collection, ‘Social 
sciences را‎ 15 rather a catch-all category contain- 
ing papers on education, applied and socio- 
linguistics, traditional law, sociology, and 
urban planning Several papers deal with the 
development of higher education, revealing the 
extent of the impact of Italian-Somali links in 
this sector. These include a description by A A 
Farah, M Stefani and A Sebastiani on the 
establishment of a school of medicine ın the 
national university Among the papers on tradi- 
tional law, Cali M Iye's ' Le Xeer Issa Etude 
d'un contrat pastoral traditional ' 1s an interest- 
ing examination of the institution of xeer 
among the Issa clan of north-west Somalia and 
Djibouti. This indigenous legal code, orally 
transmitted in poetical form, 1s the lynch-pin of 
the Issa clan system and defines the rights and 
responsibilties of the individual within the com- 
munity On an internationally more famous, or 
notorious, topic, Pia Grassivaro Gallo reports 
on a survey of the practice of female circumci- 
sion m Somalia. The paper concludes that the 
practice is still amost universal, and that the 
attitudes of the majonty of women interviewed 
is still positive toward the custom, despite the 
attendant health risks. 

In the development and economy section, 
major topics are foreign investment and aid, 
government planning, development projects, 
and the livestock and fisheries sectors of the 
economy. A D. Beileh’s ‘The myth of capital 
requirement' argues against foreign capital 
inflow. He claims that increased savings and 
investment are more a function of social factors 
and argues that foreign aid may lead to 
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dependency By contrast, F. Mohamoud's ‘A 
need to develop Somalr's resources’ identifies 
the need for ‘an urgent injection. of foreign 
investment’ (p 493) Peter Conze discusses the 
problems of using expatriate technical experts, 
based on his experience as an adviser to the 
Somali Ministry of National Planning, and 
M A H Awesand K -H Bechtold consider the 
conditionalities of the IMF loan scheme and the 
often adverse effects of the consequent adjust- 
ment programmes Other papers concentrate on 
government planning D W Henderson looks 
at government attempts to encourage privatiza- 
tion; and a paper by I M Abyan and another 
by M. S Samantar look at the social and 
economic implications, respectively, of develop- 
ment projects in the Juba valley Five papers 
deal with livestock and fisheries, inevitably for 
Somalia, three concentrate on camels A. Hjort 
and M C Huseen's paper considers the compo- 
sition of camel herds in the south, C. Krokofors 
reports on the seasonal movements of camels, 
also in the south, and M. A Hussein describes 
traditional methods of camel husbandry 
Finally, T — Labahn's paper ‘Consumer 
behaviour as an mdicator’of income structures’ 
identifies, from an analysis of consumer pat- 
terns, the emergence of a new social stratifica- 
tion of Mogadishu inhabitants 

The final section. of the book is entitled 

* Natural and applied sciences’ The papers here 
cover energy resources, industry, appropriate 
technology, agriculture and geology A number 
of the papers, e g those by Vincenzo Garofoli, 
Franco Artattt, Bernardo Nicoletti and Marco 
Spada, are concerned with aspects of Itahan aid 
to Somalia in the field of energy and industrial 
management Other papers are concerned with 
agricultural research and animal husbandry. 
there are papers on maize (Adriano Varotti), 
fruit (Calvino Passera), animal disease (Salim 
H. Alio) and the examination of a traditional 
remedy for animal skin diseases (H. A. Guleed, 
A A. Warfa and S. Bornstein) Finally, 
Mohamed Cabdi Hohamed ‘ Gand1’ returns to 
the perennial Somalı concern with water and 
provides a geological and hydro-geological 
survey of central and north-east Somalia. 

As can be seen from the above, the range of 
topics in this volume is large, and inevitably in a 
collection of this size, the quality of the papers is 
uneven. None the less, there are excellent 
articles in each of the subject areas; enough to 
make this book required reading for anyone 
with an interest in the Horn of Africa. The 
editor suggests ın the preface that one reason for 
continuing .the encyclopaedic scope of these 
congresses 1s that ‘the development of specific 
fields ts still not such as to permit the organiza- 
tion of a mono-thematic conference’ (p xiij). 
This collection shows that such a state of know- 
ledge might be of benefit for all concerned, not 
least the reader Let us hope that the mono- 
thematic days are sue some way down the road 
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ZYGMUNT FRAJZYNGIER (ed.): Current 
progress in Chadic- linguistics. Pro- 
ceedings of ' ihe International 
Symposium on Chadic Linguistics, 
. Boulder, Colorado, 1-2 May, 1987. 
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(Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory, 62.) [vi], 311 pp. 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia: John 
Benjamins, 1989. Guilders 120. 


The 15 papers in Current progress in Chadic 
linguistics [CPCL] represent ' the current work 
being done in the field of Chadic linguistics’ 
(p. 2). The contributions cover a wide range of 
topics, from syntax to morphology, phonology 
and historical reconstruction, and as 1s so often 
the case with ' Proceedings ' publications, show 
considerable variation, reflecting not only dif- 
ferent approaches and interests but also differ- 
ing degrees of scientific competence. 

Laurice Tuller in * Variation in FOCUS con- 
structions ' (pp. 9-33) takes a cross-Chadic look 
at the syntax of focus constructions (focaliza- 
tion and question-word formations), and 
observes that even in languages which appear to 
have more than one focus construction, there 1s 
empirical evidence for a general postverbal 
focus site, noting some interesting phonological 
correlates in the form of sandhi: rules from 
Tangale (pp 13-15). Working within the frame- 
work of the Government and Binding (GB) 
theory, T accounts for the attested variation in 
postverbal focus constructions by proposing 
that INFL (coding tense-aspect-mood and sub- 
ject-agreement) assigns focus when it (INFL) 
contams a raised verb. T also analyses the 
differential positioning of the direct-object 
argument with respect to postverbal focus (V 
DO FOC vs V FOC DO) in terms of Case 
assignment—V DO FOC order results from the 
DO adjoining V which has been raised to INFL 
T.'s account raises two interesting questions: 
(1) How does VP-FOC interact with language- 
specific parameters (T 1s in fact working on this 
problem), (2) Why, ın languages like Ngizim, 
can only sentence-subjects be focused by special 
syntactic means? 

B. J Johnson investigates ‘Case assignment 
in Hausa, Kanakuru, and Ngizim' (pp 35-54) 
within Case Theory as outlined 1n Chomsky's 
Lectures on Government and Binding. (1981) 
(= 1984 in References) J. compares the 
behaviour of independent pronouns in these 
languages and argues that they are used where 
Case assignment by the verb 1s * blocked’, e £ 
because some element (indirect object) inter- 
venes between the verb and its direct object, 
or when the neutral word order is perturbed 
following focusing J ends up rejecting the 
requirement that NP's must be case-marked, 
and instead proposes that the independent pro- 
nouns be considered case-free There is an addi- 
tional non-verbal context in Hausa requiring an 
independent pronoun, which presumably does 
not entail any ' blocking’ however—following 
the existential predicators dà ‘ there 1s/are' and 
baabu ‘there is/are not’, eg. dá/baabü suu 
‘there are/aren’t any of them ’—and I wonder 
how these facts could be integrated into J ’s 
case-free analysis? 

Rejean Canac Marquis in ‘Word orders in 
Gude and the VSO parameter’ (pp 55-86) 
addresses the problem of how to explain the 
variant VSO/SVO word-order encountered in 
Gude. M argues that such variation 1s problem- 
atical for current formulations of GB, where 
verb-fronting in VSO configurations 1s derived 
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from basic SVO order using Case Theory as 
formulated in Emonds (1980 a and b), for 
example (— 1979, 1981 1n text) M proposes an 
alternative analysis framed in terms of his own 
notion of ' Propositional Government’, a well- 
formedness condition which stipulates that a 
complete proposition must be governed at a 
certain level of representation (p 73). 

Gernt J. Dimmendaal looks at * Comple- 
mentizers in Hausa’ (pp 87-110), examining 
the syntactic and semantic properties of the 
matrix and subordinate clauses as well as 
complementizers themselves D. makes some 
interesting observations on the semantics of the 
various complementizers (pp. 100-8) and sug- 
gests some fruitful lines of investigation. His 
characterization of the complementizer (comp) 
céewaa ‘that’ as [+ assertive], for example, ts 
clearly on the right track when one compares 
naa ga ‘I saw, realized’ (= verb) with naa ga 
céewaa ° 1concluded ' [= verb + comp]. On the 
other hand, the overall treatment could have 
benefited from closer typological comparison 
with Givón's work (Studies in Language, 4:3, 
1980, dated 1979 ın the text) on complementa- 
tion in other Afncan languages like Bemba, 
where he postulates semantic/pragmatic corre- 
lates for nominal versus clausal strategies in the 
, complement structure, e.g 1mmplicative vs. non- 
implicative, degree of probability of success, 
certainty, etc. Also, I think D. is wrong to claim 
(pp. 97-8) that dá cannot be considered a 
' proto-typical ' comp. simply because it fails to 
meet his Hausa-specific reformulation of the 
notion S-bar, where the matrix verb takes the A- 
form—dà is used regularly to fill the comp 
position, with a variety of tense-aspects and 
moods in the following subordinate clause, e g 
sun yi kirda gà mutàanee dà sù ' they called on 
the people to...’, yaa bükáaci da sù yt hakû ‘he 
required them to do this’, naa faarda dà tam- 
baydisa dà ya gayda mini *1 began by asking 
him to tell me °.(+ purpostve-intentional 
subjunctive), naa yt farin cikit da kikà zoo‘ lam 
happy (that) you've come ' (+ realis perfective), 
etc 


Kemp Williams offers a stimulating revision 
of some earlier views in ‘ An alternative model 
of word order in Proto-Chadic’ (pp. 111-20). 
He challenges the hypothesis that Proto-Chadic 
had VSO basic word-order and proposes 
instead a dichotomous VS/SVO word-order— 
VS for intransitive and SVO for transitive 
clauses—organized around the primitive func- 
tional categories of ‘agent’ and ° non-agent ' 
To motivate his claims, he cites data on ° Intran- 
sitive Copy Pronouns’ in present-day Chadic 
languages, as well as constituent-order in the 
Hausa future tense-aspect and copular con- 
structions. W.'s proposals are cogently argued, 
and he poses some interesting questions for 
future research, though his diachronic scenario 
(pp 117-18) 1s perhaps overly dependent upon 
the explanatory power of analogic levelling. 

M. M. Garba takes ‘A new look at the 
NP+naa+NP constructions’ in Hausa 
(pp 121-9), and ‘ new’ it most certainly is! It 1s 
difficult to know how to respond to this paper, 
except to say that there is no empirical justifica- 
tion whatsoever for G’s fanciful claim that 
configurations of: the type  imperfective 
INFL + NP contain a deep structure ° high tone 
morpheme ' nan (p. 126, no English gloss 1s ever 
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provided), and that tlus same element is really a 
verb (in the ‘real world’ it ıs simply a deictic 
(spatio-temporal) adverb ‘ there, then’). 
Bernard Caron, in ‘The verbal system of 
Ader Hausa’ (pp. 131-69), provides us with a 
rich corpus of information on the relatively 
unknown Ader dialect of (Niger) Hausa (AH). 
This is the kind of dialect data which can be so 
helpful in providing clues to our diachronic 
understanding of Hausa verbal morphology 
and tense-aspect paradigms. For example, an 
unusual consonant-final form which 1s 
restricted to use with ‘Grade 2” imperative 
verbs before direct object clitic pronouns in 
Standard (Kano) Hausa (SH) can occur in any 
finite tense-aspect in AH, eg AH yaa 
taymakat-ta (p 151 = SH yaa taumakee-ta ' he 
helped her’, cf SH imperative taimiakat-ta 
‘help her!’). There are many more intriguing 
variants I would like to comment on but cannot. 
I am relieved, however, at C.s decision to use 
the finite form of the verb for citation 
purposes—elsewhere he adopts the non-finite 
deverbal nominal forms as lexically basic, 
though quite why is difficult to fathom. 
Russell G. Schuh profiles ‘Gender and num- 
ber in Miya’ (pp 171-81), and gives a concise 
account of real comparative value. Miya is 
atypical in that lexical. (masculine/feminine) 
gender is manifested not on its nouns but in the 
agreement system, e.g. demonstratives, adjec- 
tives, personal pronouns. S. shows that the 
Miya number/gender-marking system also 
interracts with the feature [+ animate], e g in 
semantically plural contexts [-- animate] nouns 
must be marked for  plunty, whereas for 
[— animate] nouns plural marking is optional 
(p. 175) This correlation provides yet more 
evidence for the strong iconic relationship 
between animacy features and morphological 
coding in Chadic languages 
Veronique de Colombel, ın ‘ Origine de l'ex- 
tension verbale (2) r (2) instrumental et connec- 
teur, en ouldémé. Synchrome dynamique et 
diachronie’ pp. 183-97), looks at the (a) r (a) 
verbal extension ın ouldémé which has a num- 
ber of values, including instrumental, focus- and 
purpose clause-marker, and which has not been 
reported for any other Chadic languages. 
(Ouldémé (= Udlam/Wuzlam) 1s a Central 
Chadic-A language of the Matakam group, 
incidentally, though C. never indicates this ) C. 
rules out language-specific innovation or bor- 
rowing from Fulani, and instead relates this 
extenston to an -r- formative in Egyptian which 
indicated ‘la direction “ vers" ou le futur’. 
Without more information on derivational 
morphology and phonological change within 
ouldémé, as well as the nature and extent of 
borrowing from Fulani, it 1s difficult to evaluate 
the plausibility of C.’s claims One minor but 
none the less irritating feature ts C 's persistent 
use of the inaccurate and outdated name 
'chamito-sémitique', instead of Greenberg’s 
now generally accepted term °“ Afroasiatic ' (also 
used by Jungraithmayr and Voigt below). 
William R Leben, in ‘ Intonation in Chadic: 
an overview" (pp. 199-217), presents some 
experimental data on the phonetic and phono- 
logical features of intonation in several Chadic 
languages with lexical. tone. The results for 
Hausa are valuable ın that they provide scien-: 
tific confirmation of our intuitions about more 
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familiar intonational phenomena such as 
‘Global Raising’, ‘High Raising’ and ' Low 
Raising’, though clarification of the obviously 
important value ‘FO’ (pp 201 ff) would have 
been helpful to non-phoneticians like myself 

Carleton Hodge, in ‘ Hausa and the prothetic 
ahf' (pp 219-32), argues that prothetic PV- was 
a mechanism for resolving impermissible word- 
initial CC clusters in pre-Hausa (#CCV — 
#PV-CCV), and that modern Hausa achieves 
this via a vowel-insertion rule (#CCV ب‎ 
# C(V)CV) Whatever the merits of H 's claims, 
they will clearly have to be squared with New- 
man's hypothesis (Studies in African Linguistics, 
Supp 6, 1976 165—75) that both word-initial /h/ 
and glottal stop /r/ in Hausa are epenthetic 
consonants inserted before /a/, though H does 
not refer to this work Some of the etymologies 
H proposes, especially for Hausa words with 
initial ? VNC-, are highly questionable, e.g. (my 
transcription) Pingafmóa ‘large stallion 
< base **g-r (Skinner (Anthropological Linguis- 
ties, 13:6, 1971, 301) derves it from Kanuri 
ngarma ‘ fine horse’), Pünguwaa ' town quarter’ 
< **k.b (Skinner, (p 301) < Kanuri aguro 
* division of a town’) Incidentally, authors of 
linguistic works should really get into the habit 
of distinguishing in Hausa between the 
phonemic flap, in this review indicated /r/, e ع‎ 
kıra ‘ calling’ (above), and the tap/roll, mdi- 
cated /f/ here, eg. (above) Pingafmda ‘large 
stallion '—H. (p. 223) gives Pingafmáa (= P) 
and suggests a relationship with girmaa ° big- 
ness’ (= r), it 1s especially important to keep 
them apart when one 1s proposing etymologies, 
a caveat which also applies to the papers by 
Bald: and (less importantly perhaps) 
Frajzyngier/K oops and Jungraithmayr below. 

Zygmunt Frajzyngier and Robert Koops 
look at the same problem of word-initial con- 
sonant cluster resolution ın * Double epenthesis 
and N-class in Chadic’ (pp 233-50), drawing 
on proposals in Hodge (above) and Newman 
(1976, above) They claim that not only are 
Hausa word-initial /?/ and /h/ epenthetic—the 
following /a/ 1s also epenthetic im many words. 
Ther comparative evidence 15 interesting and 
relates to the proposed existence of a class of 
animate nouns in West Chadic marked with a 
nasal prefix N- which they suggest was origin- 
ally borrowed from non-Chadic languages 
Gwandara, we know, has been heavily influ- 
enced by surrounding Niger-Congo languages, 
so contact-induced borrowing 1s a clear possi- 
bility 

Herrmann Jungraithmayr, ın ‘Is Hausa 
an early or late stage Chadic language?’ 
(pp 251-66), argues that within his ° Four 
Stage’ historical model for the evolution of 
Chadic verbal systems, Hausa represents a 
‘Late Stage’ language with respect to its verbal 
morphology J also presents evidence which 
suggests that languages like Ron-Daffo (West 
Chadic) and Mubi (East Chadic) preserve more 
archaic verbal morphology One musidentifica- 
tion that needs correction concerns J’s claim 
(p 255) that the low tone -wda suffix on mutu- 
waa, the deverbal nominal of Hausa muta‘ die’, 
is the same as the high tone participial suffix 
-waa on koonée-waa ‘burning ’—mutuwda is 
simply a final -uwaa feminine gender deverbal 
noun 

Rainer M. Voigt takes a comparative look 


at East Chadic and Cushitic verbal systems 
in “Verbal conjugation in proto-Chadic’ 
(pp 267-84), and notes a number of similarities 
in the final vowels of aspectual forms His 
central claim is that in some East Chadic 
languages these final aspectual vowels are 
levelled forms of a previously inflected, prefix- 
conjugated auxihary verb, comparable to 
Cushitic languages V describes some interest- 
ing correspondences, but the quantity. and 
quality of the evidence are in no way sufficient 
to sustain his radical proposal that Chadic and 
Cushitic be reclassified as constituting a single 
° Chado-Cushitic' branch within Afroasiatic 
One curious feature of V.'s paper which must be 
criticized 1s his use of the pejorative language- 
name ‘Galla’ (pp. 273 ff.), dropped by most 
writers over the last decade or more in favour of 
the self-designation ‘Oromo’ (used by all the 
sources V cites) 

Sergio Baldi, in * On semantics of Arabic loan 
words in Hausa' (pp. 285-301), provides a 
preliminary list of selected Arabic (A) nouns 
and verbs borrowed by Hausa (H) As B ındi- 
cates, he 1s now working on a more complete 
inventory of some 1,245 loans, and this will 
clearly be of much greater value to scholars B 
highlights some interesting phonological 
features, including: the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic glottal stop and compensatory lengthen- 
ing in some A > H loans, e.g. A murumin > H 
muuminu ‘true believer in Islam’, and 
metathesis, eg A iahaba ' public square” > H 
hafaabaa ° space around mosque `. 

Finally, a word about the quite appalling 
number of technical errors in CPCL—some of 
them already noted 1n passing—a defect which 
has become a feature of Benjamins publications 
The flaws are so many and varied that one really 
has to wonder if any proof-reading was done at 
all The more serious of them actually 1mpair 
the intelligibility of the analysis, eg (p 31, 
n 8), (p 172, 1 7) and (p. 270,1 15) where 
the author's discussion 1s unceremoniously cut 
off in mid-sentence There 1s not one set of 
references in the whole collection which is 
complete/accurate, and in one instance alone 
(pp 128-9), out of seven references listed, only 
one 15 accurate (the writer's Ph D. dissertation), 
and three are not even cited ın the paper itself 
As regards referencing details, Russel] G Schuh 
is subjected to some especially harsh treat- 
ment. (p 54) 1972a instead of 1971, 1972b 
instead of 1982; (p. 120) 1980 tnstead of 1983; 
(p 136) Shuh, (p 169) Russel, and so on. There 
are mistakes in Hausa examples ın most papers 
And what precisely are ‘standard bearers’ 
(p. 219)—something to do with ° portmanteau 
representations ' maybe? 


PHILIP JAGGAR 


ROXANA MA NEWMAN. An English- 
Hausa dictionary. xxi, 327 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. £18.50, $35. 

In 1934 Oxford University. Press published 
the monumental Hausa-English dictionary of 
the Rev G P. Bargery, some 1,151 pages of 


small print with an accompanying appendix of 
71 pages of English-Hausa vocabulary. Since 
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that time there have been further variations on 
the Hausa—English dictionary, notably that of 
Captain R. C Abraham (first edition 1949) and 
the shorter but accurate Modern Hausa—English 
dictionary (1977) by P Newman and R M. 
Newman The gap in the Hausaist’s armoury 
has been the lack of a substantial English- 
Hausa dictionary, only partially catered for by 
Bargery's vocabulary and the practical diction- 
ary by A. N. Skinner intended for Nigerians 
learning English, entitled Kamus na Turancı da 
Hausa (1973). Undeterred by the experience of 
putting together the 1977 dictionary, Roxana 
Ma Newman set out in 1985 to fill that gap with 
the aid of a specialist team and a mainframe 
computer. Not only has she succeeded in pro- 
ducing a first-class piece of work but she has 
picked a most timely moment so to do, for 
reasons I shall discuss below. 

The * user's guide” which introduces the dic- 
tionary is in itself an admirably concise and 
clear summary of many of the morphological 
and syntactic characteristics of the language. At 
the same time ıs 1s closely integrated with the 
marking system that operates in the body of the 
dictionary so that the learner can with ease find 
satisfactory explanations of forms and con- 
structions. The complexities of the noun plural 
forms in Hausa are, for example, well negoti- 
ated through reference back to the ‘user’s 
guide’. 

The examples of usage under each headword 
are generally in current and appropriate 
language; no lightning and postillons here! 
There is also evidence of careful reflection in the 
presentation. of sub-entries under a single 
English headword; not only has the compiler 
considered the varieties of meaning in the 
English, she has also accounted for distinctions 
drawn in the Hausa but not normally made in 
the English, and such distinctions are all help- 
fully indicated through the use of economical 
parenthetical annotation. An illustration of the 
problems of coping with multiple meanings and 
deciding which 1s more important 1s provided by 
one of the usages offered under the headword 
' feeling " ° hide one's real feelings’ 1s rendered 
as yi kinibibi. This Hausa phrase has at least two 
meanings which are to some extent mutually 
contradictory; on the one hand it can, indeed, 
mean to hold back on the expression of an 
emotion, often irritation or anger, but on the 
other, and more commonly, it means to inter- 
fere or meddle in someone else's affairs. The 
choice of the first implication for illustrative 
purposes risks pushing the learner into potential 
embarrassment where the second is the per- 
ceived intention. Such examples of possible mis- 
interpretation are, however, remarkably rare in 
this dictionary. 

A further area of complexity where the dic- 
tionary has sought to bring clarification is in the 
precise implication of loanwords and neolog- 
isms. It is sometimes unclear whether current 
usage is imprecise or the dictionary has not got 
it quite right, does yi dim mean both to dim and 
to flash the headlights on a car? ‘Communist’ 
and ‘socialist’ are both rendered as dan 
gurguzii, ‘left-wing’ and ‘revolutionary’ are 
both rendered as mdi néman sauyi; is this 
because the terminological distinctions that 
radio and newspaper journalists are trying to 
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establish have not yet caught on in popular 
usage? Has yi fanca really been generalized from 
‘have a puncture’ to ‘have a breakdown"? In 
general, however, the dictionary handles well a 
substantial proportion of this fast-changing 
area of contemporary Hausa usage. 

The compiler has also managed to capture 
admirably two contradictory tendencies in the 
development of Hausa. On the one hand, semu- 
explanatory phrases such as na'urd mai 
kwakwalwa ‘machine with brain’ have been 
coined for computer, or jirgin sama mai saukar 
ungulu ° conveyance of the sky that alights like a 
vulture’ for helicopter On the other hand, the 
ordinary man in the street ıs actually saying 
helikagta and kómfittà One of the great ments 
of this dictionary 1s that it recognizes the vitality 
of borrowing into Hausa and most particularly 
it 15 to be commended for its incorporation of 
loanwords from French as spoken in the 
Republic of Niger The Hausa language com- 
munity stretches across Anglophone and 
Francophone Africa and both influences are 
important and are fully acknowledged here 
Thus, under ‘physician’ both /ikita (from 
doctor) and dûkıûr (from docteur) are entered. 
Interestingly, a large proportion of loans from 
French display a falling tone on the final vowel/ 
syllable, presumably a representation in tone 
pattern of the stress patterns of Nigérien 
French 

Tone and vowel length are marked through- 
out and with a high degree of accuracy. The text 
is well presented with very few typographical 
errors. If a computer alphabetized the head- 
words then it is odd that ‘ accordingly ' precedes 
‘according *; 1f it did not then it 1s one of the 
very rare occasions when the compiler slipped 
up. The text ıs supplemented by a number of 
very useful appendices giving the pronunciation 
of proper names, place names, organizations, 
and currency systems. 

The mportance of this dictionary lies not 
only in its size, comprehensiveness and quality 
but also ın its timeliness It will manifestly be of 
great use to outsiders with a scholarly, business 
or other interest in Nigeria and Niger More 
significant, in my judgement, will be its impact 
within Nigeria. The Nigerian government is 
pursuing a policy encouraging northerners to 
learn Igbo or Yoruba and southerners to learn 
Hausa. The separate interests symbolized in 
these three languages constitute the ‘eternal 
triangle ' that successive governments have tried 
to convert to a harmonious marriage While 
Nigeria as a whole shares forms of the English 
language for the purpose of intercommunica- 
tion, national integration 1s seen to need a 
substantial level of multilingualism in the main 
Nigerian languages. This dictionary will be cru- 
cial to attempts to spread a knowledge of Hausa 
within Nigeria by means of formal educational 
processes There are no substantial Hausa— 
Yoruba or Hausa-Igbo dictionaries; this dic- 
tionary will, through the medium of English, 
enable many southerners to gain a knowledge of 
Hausa if they so wish. I look forward to seeing 
the Nigerian edition. This is an invaluable 
reference work produced with meticulous care. 


GRAHAM FURNISS 
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Tim INGOLD, DAVID RICHES and JAMES 
WOODBURN (ed): Hunters and 
gatherers. r History, evolution and 
social change. im: Property, power 
and ideology. x, 331 pp.; x, 323 pp. 
Oxford, New York and Hamburg: 
Berg Publishers, 1988. £32 each. 


In the late 1950s, The Congress of the United 
States 15 said to have considered a bill to pro- 
hibit the rapidly growing number of civil 
servants employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture from exceeding the even more rapidly 
shrinking number of working farmers. It may be 
time to consider instituting a similar measure to 
control the number of anthropologists studying 
hunters and gatherers. As Tim Ingold notes, in 
his preface to this selected proceedings of the 
Fourth International Conference on Hunting 
and Gathering Societies held at LSE ın 1986, the 
attendance of 114 scholars from 18 countries 1s 
evidence of ‘The enormous growth ın hunter- 
gatherer studies ' in the 20 years since the * Man 
the Hunter’ meeting ın Chicago Meanwhile, 
the number of people following a hunting and 
gathering way of life continues to diminish, as a 
consequence of expansion of the global 
economy and, all too often, of misguided 
government policies involving coercive 
sedentarization 

Comparison of the volumes resulting from 
the 1966 and 1986 meetings illustrates the extent 
to which the field has grown Man the hunter 
was a single volume with less than 350 pages of 
text. The two nicely-produced volumes of Hun- 
ters and gatherers include 31 chapters on around 
600 densely printed pages A much larger num- 
ber of societies is covered including the Cree, 
Inuit, Chipewa, and Calusa of North America, 
the Okiek, Bushmen, Hadza, Mubuti, and Baka 
of Africa, the Pintupi, Gunwinggu, Yolngu, and 
other Australian Aboriginal groups; the Naiken 
and Paliyan of South India, and the Kubu, 
Nuaulu, and Batek of South-East Asia. Of the 
major ethnographic areas, only South America 
is omitted Certainly this broadened ethno- 
graphic scope ıs one positive outcome of the 
expansion of anthropological interest 1n hunter- 
gatherers Comparative generalizations need no 
longer be based on the standard handful of well- 
known groups such as the !Kung, the Semang, 
and the Arunta 

Progress since 1966 in the theoretical sphere 1s 
less easily perceived. The chapter by James 
Woodburn, ın which he succinctly summarizes 
his division of hunter-gatherers into two distinct 
types characterized by ‘ immediate-return’ and 
'delayed-return' systems of social and 
economic organization, offers a clear exposition 
of new analytic constructs that have already 
advanced our understanding of  hunter- 
gatherers. Other chapters with theoretical 
pretensions, notably Tim Ingold’s almost 
impenetrable * Notes on the foraging mode of 
production’, are less rewarding. Perhaps most 
troubling 1s the frequency with which con- 
tributors, evidently unaware of previous work 
within the discipline, reinvent the wheel. Thus, 
for example, Roy Ellen’s conclusion, based on 
study of the Nuaulu of Seram in eastern 
Indonesia, that ‘An economy focused on 


extraction of wild products, hunting and gather- 
ing can, in fact, cope with a high degree of 
sedentarization and population concentration, 
given the mght kind of non-domesticated 
resources’ (1 129-30), 1s hardly onginal or 
exciting The chiefdoms of the north-western 
coast of North America have long been con- 
sidered anomalous by ethnologists precisely 
because they were large and relatively sedentary 
societies based on hunting and gathering 
economies 

The review by Barbara Bender and Brian 
Morris of ° gatherer-hunter ' studies for the past 
twenty years 1s a particularly egregious example 
of such ‘ gee-whiz' scholarship Its authors dis- 
play a sophomoric approach to the sociology of 
knowledge combined with a large measure of 
ignorance of the history of anthropological 
research As an example of the former, they 
attribute the concern with ‘ ecological function- 
alism', that they perceive as the dominant 
theme of Man the hunter, to government fund- 
ing of research projects and the failure of 
“American military high-tech’ ın Viet-Nam 
That Julian Steward had laid out the basic 
framework for functionalist cultural ecological 
research on hunters and gatherers in the 1930s, 
when government funding of ethnographic 
projects was stil muniscule, and that the 
research reported in Man the hunter had been 
carried out before 1t was widely recognized that 
America had lost the Indo-China War, would 
seem to raise serious questions about such glib 
attribution. of intellectual causality to social 
influences. The shallowness of their knowledge 
of ethnological history is revealed by their claim 
that the 1982 volume, Politics and history in 
band societies, edited by Leacock and Lee, was 
"The first to demolish the notion that con- 
temporary gatherer-hunter societies were in any 
sense "pristine" ' (16) One can understand 
how they might be unaware that Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsburg in their Material culture 
and social Institutions of the simpler peoples 
(1930) had placed many Asian hunting and 
gathering societies into a special category which 
they labelled 'dependent hunters' in recog- 
nition of the fact that such groups were strongly 
influenced by economic relations with settled 
neighbouring societies It 1s less easy to explain 
overlooking Richard Fox’s widely cited 1969 
article ın Man in India in which he identified 
many South Asian foragers as ‘ professional 
primitives ', or Morton Fried’s 1967 book, The 
evolution of political society, In which he 
cautioned against making factle extrapolations 
from modern hunters and gatherers living in 
marginal habitats to Paleolithic cultures, One 
would think that a minimum requirement for 
those undertaking to write an intellectual 
history of hunter-gatherer studies would be 
eos familiarity with the literature of the 
e 

Such caveats about individual chapters aside, 
these volumes overall represent a valuable addi- 
tion to ethnographic knowledge of hunter- 
gatherers Almost every chapter contains some 
new and interesting information or interpreta- 
tion. Although unlikely to match the intellectual 
impact achieved by Man the hunter, these 
volumes should be of interest to all scholars 
concerned with the study of hunters and 
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gatherers They deserve a place in the libraries 
of all universities offering anthropology as an 
academic major 


A TERRY RAMBO 


JOHN PICTON AND JOHN MACK: African 
textiles: looms, weaving and design. 
Second edition. 208 pp. London: 
British Museum Publications, 1989. 
£11.95. 


This is the second edition of African textiles, 
the first having been printed in 1979. The book 
1s valuable for both specialists and non-special- 
ists, and in the case of the reviewer, will provide 
a standard against which to measure works on 
South-East Asian textiles The text offers a very 
detailed account of the processes of handwoven 
textile manufacture and finishing in Africa. As 
the authors point out, many stages of the weav- 
ing, dyeing, and decoration of these textiles rely 
on ‘mechanical principles [which] are simple in 
practice though difficult to describe ın words’ 
(p. 95) Picton and Mack have addressed this 
problem both visually and textually 

In the first instance, nearly every double page 
spread is illustrated There are over sixty colour 
and 130 black and white photographs repro- 
duced, many either full (82" x 11”) or half page, 
remarkable ın a book of 208 pages selling at just 
under twelve pounds The six maps show the 
relevant information without being cluttered 
with excess detail. (As ıt ıs probably the only 
criticism I shall find to air, I would have pre- 
ferred to have all the maps 1n a group either at 
the beginning-or end of the book.) 

The text has been formatted in a single 
column whuch occupies only two-thirds of the 
page width Thus visual device facilitates both a 
careful reading of the words, and use of the 
book as a reference to what precisely occurs 
when a textile is made. It is in its highly detailed 
but spare style of exposition, that the volume 
provides an academically quotable source of 
information. This tone is established in the 
introductory chapter, where definitions of ‘ tex- 
tile’, ° fabric’ and ' cloth’ are given. Textiles are 
woven fabrics or fibrous constructions. Non- 
woven fabrics, such as felt and barkcloth, lack 
the pre-requisite ‘interworking of previously 
prepared elements ' (p. 17) necessary to qualify 
a textile. The commonly used ' cloth" muddies 
the seemingly neat dichotomy between textiles 
and fabrics ‘ All textiles are cloths, but not all 
cloths are textiles, for they need not be woven; 
and all cloths are fabrics, but, again, not all 
fabrics are cloths ' (p. 18). This verbal cul-de-sac 
is opened with reference to Irene Emery, who 
distinguishes between cloth and  basketry, 
noting the absence of rigid elements in the 
former, a characteristic which generally 
determines the relatively limited pliability of the 
latter. 

Careful use of terminology, and attempts to 
clarify previous confusions arising from ambig- 
uous word use, are found throughout the text. 
For example, in ch. v, * The double-heddle 
loom’, the term ‘ pit loom’ is criticized: its lack 
of relevance to the process of cloth production 
being demonstrated by the existence of both 
single and double-heddle looms ın areas ranging 
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from north-east Africa to eastern Yorubaland 
that incorporate some type of pit into the setup 
of the loom. It is the loom design rather than its 
vertical or horizontal positioning, the type of 
weave, or sex of the weaver, that Picton and 
Mack have selected to classify the textiles of 
Africa The loom holds the warp element of the 
textile-to-be 1n tension, an 1mprovement over 
right-angle interlacing of limp threads. Like- 
wise, the addition of a second heddle, or shed- 
ding device to draw apart alternate threads of 
the warp to permit insertion of the weft, allows 
greatly increased productivity. 

Description of the elements common to any 
loom, the types of weaves which are possible, 1s 
followed by two detailed chapters on the dis- 
tribution of single- and double-heddle looms in 
Africa, and the types of textiles produced on 
them. The bulk of the material on single-heddle 
and double-heddle weaving is organized by 
groups of people. Thus for the single-heddle 
loom, the authors specify the loom structure 
and steps in the weaving process found among 
Moroccan Berber and Nigerian Yoruba groups. 
In both cases, the users of the single-heddle 
loom are women. One item produced by Berber 
women 1s woven to a semi-circular shape The 
cloth 1s then stitched by men to make a cloak. 
Although this loom is mounted vertically, Ber- 
ber women also employ honzontally-mounted, 
single-heddle looms for weaving tent-cloths. In 
Nigeria, however, women's weaving is restricted 
to a vertically-mounted, single-heddle loom, 
whereas Nigerian men use a double-heddle 
horizontal structure. An interesting point 
brought up in the discussion of women’s weav- 
ing ın Yoruba areas of Nigeria is its uneven 
survival. In many areas, the availability of 
factory-woven textiles has replaced demand for 
the cotton cloths made by women in the past for 
clothing. However, where the cloth has 
' prestige or ritual value, or because ıt can be 
sold for cash’, the vertical single-heddle loom 1s 
still in use. In instances where, at least in the late 
1960s, women continued to weave, demand 
came from several sources Among Ebira 
women, for example, woven cloth was used for 
wrapping corpses, for masquerade, for sale 
elsewhere in Nigeria to be used on deckchairs, 
and for rough clothing (p. 77). 

The information on the textiles produced on 
double-heddle looms in Africa is equally 
detailed, achieving the authors’ stated aim of 
showing ‘something of the variety of pattern 
and texture achieved with a relatively restricted 
range of weave structures’ (p. 96). As for the 
single-heddle looms, examples of the products 
of the double-heddle looms are organized by 
groups. the Mende of Sierra Leone; the 
Bamana, Fulani, Djerma and other weavers of 
Mali, the Hausa, Nupe and Yoruba peoples of 
Nigeria; and the Ásante and Ewe of Ghana 
Among the Asante, weaving technique has been 
highly developed, primarily in the context of an 
elite demand, which has declined in post- 
colonial Ghana. 

Weaving in Madagascar ıs discussed 
separately (ch vi). This covers loom types, 
including variations of the single-heddle loom 
such as the backstrap loom, not found 
elsewhere in an African context. The different 
types of Malagasy cloth are summarized The 
preparation of the raw materials for these tex- 
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tiles, and those of the African mainland, are 
described in detail in an earlier section on raw 
materials (ch. i). All dyeing of textiles on 
Madagascar, until recently including warp 
ikat’, is carried out before weaving 

This is in contrast to the rest of Africa, where 
a number of techniques are used to dye cloth 
after weaving. This forms the subject of a separ- 
ate chapter, “Pattern dyeing’, which describes 
resist-dyed cloths, in particular the adire cloths 
of the Yoruba. Other methods of putting a 
liquid on a cloth to achieve a pattern are 
grouped in ' Drawn, painted, printed and sten- 
cilled patterns’ (ch. vin). This chapter and the 
next, ‘Applique and related techniques’, are 
orga died. by method rather than group, a logi- 
cal decision as these topics are treated ın less 
detail than is the case for the process of produc- 
ing the textile. The final chapter 1s on 
embroidery. The authors include interesting 
details of Islamic influences on embroidered 
cloth, and the Kuba technique of ‘cut pile’ 
embroidery. Finally, the book contains both 
bibliography and index 

African textiles. covers a great deal of 
material. The authors’ emphasis on technica! 
processes makes this volume of use as a general 
reference for anyone interested in textiles, while 
its careful and up-dated documentation of Afri- 
can weaving practices, make its second edition 
welcome. Lastly, 1t is a pleasure to look at 


ELIZABETH MOORE 


RICHARD TERRELL: West African inter- 
lude: a retrieval of personal 
experience. 175 pp. Salisbury: 
Michael Russell, 1988. 


Richard Terrell joined the Colonial Office in 
1946, shortly before his 38th birthday. Early in 
1951 he went to Nigeria for two years, as a 
temporary member of the administrative service 
there, an early beneficiary of a rather imagina- 
tive scheme for sending Colonial Office staff 
abroad for practical experience in the colonies 
He was, it seems, ‘the youngest grandfather 
known to have been sent to West Africa on a 
training exercise '. The book is largely based on 
a personal private journal kept, somewhat inter- 
mittently, during the period 1946 to 1952, at 
which time the author returned to England. 

It is a short book, interesting, even evocative, 
sometimes amusing, rather chatty, an easy read. 
It 1s full of stimulating ideas and reflections, 
none elaborated much beyond a page or two, 
but well worth reading and savouring. There are 
observations on the Colonial Office, a rather 
authoritarian ‘department of doers as well as 
observers and diplomats’ (p. 14), including an 
interesting comparison with international 
agencies (p 20); the volume is dedicated ‘ to the 
memory of the British Colonial Office whose 
impact upon events in recent decades 1s due for 
reappraisal’. The ‘extraordinary years of 
euphoria’ under the post-war Labour govern- 
ment, with all kinds of new colonial initiatives 
implying ‘vigorous bureaucratization every- 
where’ (pp. 16-7), are described. Pay was 
hardly an incentive. ‘in those days an officer’s 
preparedness to incur debts was a test of his 
dedication to the service’ (p. 29). Contrasts are 
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drawn between government administration in 
Whitehall and Nigeria, and the implications of 
these for the survival of parlamentary 
democracy. There 1s commentary on various 
early development projects, including eggs and 
oultry in the Gambia, almost all disastrous 
ailures, and on Community Development as a 
possible alternative Nigerian topics range from 
local elections to censuses, from polygamy to 
spiders. The author sums up the colonial 
experience in Nigeria. ‘Whatever the truth 
about past [colonial] exploitation, in my own 
eriod little of 1t remained. On every side could 
be seen evidence of positive achievement, 
welcomed by Africans at all levels. I was more 
concerned about the cold remoteness of our 
lives than about the value of our mission’ 
(p. 97). Coverage 1s inevitably fragmentary. 
Terrell did not, 11 seems, make much effort to 
explore for example the richness of Nigerian 
Christian experience. ' Protestant missionaries 
were seldom successful among Africans... The 
only Protestant converts I encountered in my 
Nigerian life were gloomy teetotallers, single 
men or disconsolate monogamists' (p 53). Such 
tunnel viston is happily rare in the book. 
There 1s also a good deal of personal chat, 
about servants, and the car breaking down, and 
so forth, deftly and entertamingly done. And, 
woven throughout the volume, there is a visible 
strand of personal psychological stress, 
apparently sometimes profound. The author 
nightly refers to ‘a continuum of self-exposure 
which could not be excised without making the 
result artificial’. He continues: ‘In order to 
counter questions which the discerning reader 1s 
bound to ask, I must reveal certain features of 
personal history which are not relevant to my 
main purpose A few years after the adventures 
described below there was a breakdown in my 
marnied life. This did not occur suddenly’ 
(p. 23). The marriage breakdown 1s the only 
feature mentioned here, but the story was 
evidently not quite as simple as that, and the 
reference to 'the discermng reader' seems 
almost designed to ginger up our interest and 
attention. The author's states of mind range 
from very happy to deeply wretched (p. 23), he 
ıs prey to a variety of (sometimes quite irra- 
tional) fears (pp 27, 30, 33, 58) A plaguing 
nervous and emotional tension is mentioned, 
but then set aside: ‘the stream of imagery 
belongs more fittingly to a psychiatric clinic 
than to the kind of memoir I wish to record’ 
(pp 34-5). * What am I here for? Secretly, to see 
the silky, ebony smiles of the women . . .' (p. 59). 
Leisure ' comes in a savagery of lonehness. I 
fight against the futility of lust and read Gibbon 
through hot evenings’ (p. 60). ‘I hope the sun 
bois us on the march—that food is bad, 
mosquitoes a plague and water filthy. Oh, to 
scourge the hell within me’ (pp. 71-2) Terrell 
fell in love (but did not interfere) with the 
companion of his steward. ‘I cannot look at 
Anise without wanting to kiss her, which is 
impossible. This 1s torture’ (p. 91). Finally, the 
steward, at his own initiative (and not to protect 
Anise, whose place had already been taken by 
another woman) introduced hus ‘ masta’ to an 
African woman, Christiana, whom Terrell took 
instantly to be his mistress. 
What does it all mean? The third sentence 
in the book (apart from acknowledgements). 
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speaks of wretchedness 'at the receipt of my 
father's letters from India, which castigated me 
for my weakness as a son'. The last words of 
all, back in England—'. there was nobody I 
could trust to deliver a letter from myself to 
Christiana in Minna’. Was the psychological 
strand the real motivation, as it may have been 
in many cases: insecure people, worried about 
their jobs and their marriages, burdened by one 
cross or another, or many, from the past, seek- 
ing refuge in the colonies, solace in the arms of 
silky, ebony mistresses? Does that consideration 
undermine all the positive projects, all the prac- 
tical proposals? Or is it the case that the human 
condition allows for the co-existence of complex 
personal psychological promptings, and serious 
analysis and endeavour of a public and social 
kind? Are the two related? How does each affect 
the other?. 

It may be that we see in Terrell's Interlude the 
iru t Sturm und Drang quite distorted 

y the magnifying glass of a personal journal. 
But, and this I believe more likely to be the 
truth, it may be that that strand which the 
discerning reader may without difficulty pick 
out is, after all, relevant to the author's main 
purpose, and in reality a significant part of the 
kind of memoir he wished to write. The book 
may become a valuable contributory source for 
the further study of that hidden agenda of 
attitudes and anxieties, devotion and deroga- 
tion, in western relations with Africa and Asia, 
a study towards which Leila Áhmed pointed in 
her book Edward W Lane—who, approaching 
the shore of Egypt for the first time, in 1825, 
*felt like an Eastern bridegroom, about to lift 
the veil of his bride, and to see, for the first time, 
the features which were to charm, or disappoint, 
or disgust him’—and which has since been 
carried further, often abrasively, by Edward 
Said and other challengers of ‘ Orientalism’. 

A map, brief appendices on community 
development and pidgin English, and a useful 
index are included. I noticed only two typo- 
graphical errors—imcompetence (p. 27) and dif- 
ferenes (p 110). 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


RICHARD WIDDESS (ed.): Musica 
Asiatica. Vol. 5. vi, 269 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. £45, $79.50. 


Volume 5 of Musica Asiatica continues 5 
predecessors' laudable practice of including 
contributions of considerable size together with 
shorter items The authors do not shy away 
from technical detail, and this collection of 
studies will appeal more to specialist readers 
than to those broadly interested in Ásian music, 
though a number of widely applicable conclu- 
sions are drawn by some of the authors. The 
inclusion of concise abstracts at the beginning 
of each article is an excellent 1dea. 

At 108 pages, Owen Wright's ° Aspects of 
historical change in the Turkish classical 
repertoire’ 1s the longest of the five articles in 
the volume and a major contribution. Wright 
confronts the important issue of historical 
change in music, but unlike scholars of many 
other musical cultures, he has the sources to 
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back up what he says. The process of change he 
describes is not dissimilar to that described 
earlier by Picken for Chinese music and Condit 
for Korean music As far as this non-specialist 
reviewer can tell, Wright uses his sources with 
great care and precision. 

The debate about historical notations centres 
on two contrasting possibilities of interpreta- 
tion: first, that surviving notations show only a 
skeletal piece of music which was fleshed out in 
performance, and secondly, that the surviving 
notations describe the state of the piece of music 
at the time of writing. Wright plumps for the 
second possibility, bringing plenty of evidence 
to bear, though he might be faulted for exercis- 
ing too much restraint of interpretation—the 
bulk of material carries the argument in his 
favour. Wright investigates at length questions 
of melodic elaboration and historical recon- 
struction, and he goes so far as to formulate a 
set of rules for retrieving earlier versions of 
pieces of Turkish music. He gives important 
lessons on dealing with music in history, 
especially on periods of musical change and 
stability, and on the cautious treatment of 
notated sources. 

Yoko Tanese-Ito’s article, * The relationship 
between speech-tones and vocal melody in Thai 
court song’, revisits a topic of long standing 1n 
ethnomusicology and clarifies its status 1n the 
Thai case. She finds that the main notes of a 
melody do not reflect the speech tones of the 
text set, but that short 1ntervening vocalizations 
on vowel sounds demonstrate a formulaic rela- 
tionship to the speech-tones Her evidence, 
presented in transcriptions, 1s convincing The 
formulas are consistent and predictable in use, 
and Tanese-Ito 1s able to prescribe five clear 
rules for setting the five speech-tones of Thai 
musically. She explains how Thai listeners can 
feel that a melody is constant from verse to 
verse in a strophic setting while foreign listeners 
hear a great many melodic alterations 

In his thought-provoking ' Form ın the ritual 
theatre music of ancient India’, Lewis Rowell 
takes an almost archaeological approach to 
describing theatrical music from the fourth to 
seventh centuries. His main purpose, however, 
1s to investigate the question of why, in the first 
place, people articulated music and built up 
large structures Taking time to be more import- 
ant for this purpose than text or pitch, he 
investigates the concept of tala 1n fifteen topics 
Of necessity, Rowell uses a great deal of original 
terminology, and he helpfuly provides a 
glossary at the end of the article His writing 
contains a good deal of clear thought, and he 
articulates succinctly much that hearers of 
Indian music can sense; a good example 1s his 
distinction between structural accents and stress 
accents, and the use of gesture as ari articulation 
which is not an accent. He reconstructs the 
seven gitakas of this theatrical repertory and 
also explores the influence this music had on 
later Indian music. 

The shortest article (19 pp.) in the volume is 
* Pieces for biwa in calendrically correct tunings, 
from a manuscript in the Heian Museum, 
Kyoto’, written jointly by Elizabeth Markham, 
Laurence Picken, and Rembrandt Wolpert. 
Ancient Chinese music theory associated a dif- 
ferent pitch with each of the twelve months, but 
notated sources rarely reflect the associations. 
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The authors have found and here described a 
fourteenth-century Japanese manuscript in 
which the associations do appear to be borne 
out, with pieces cadencing on the tones 
appropriate to their months The authors give a 
useful description of the manuscript and 
demonstrate every step of their investigation, 
this is a specific study which lacks the confront- 
ation of broader issues found in the three pre- 
ceding articles in the volume Two unexplained 
phrases, ‘the Confucian ritual’ (p 195) and 
‘Confucian and Ancestral Rites’ (p 202), 
require clarification there was a set of 
uniformly structured sacrificial rites in China, 
addressed to spirits of various persons, real and 
legendary All were ntuals m the Confucian 
tradition, and one of them, addressed to Con- 
fucius himself, 1s apparently what this article 
means by ‘the Confuctan ritual’; and another 
was a Sacrifice to imperial ancestors, presum- 
ably the ‘ Ancestral Rites ’. 

The final article is Allan Marett’s * An investi- 
gation of sources for Chu Oga Ryuteki yoroku- 
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fu, a Japanese flute score of the [4th century’. 
This 1s a manuscript study of some 26 versions 
of an early flute score, prepared with an eye to 
sorting out a reliable text for a future modern 
edition It is refreshing to see that such studies 
are not limited to European musical manu- 
scripts, though disheartening that for various 
reasons only [4 of the sources are available for 
scholarly study Marett is thorough and 
presents his work in numerous charts and tran- 
scriptions, including a helpful glossary (with 
characters) at the end. He concludes that there 
are two streams in the manuscript copies, with 
no original text surviving. While his original 
aim has not been achieved, he feels that dif- 
ferences of the two streams may yet be resolved 
by more musical, analytical means. 

Musica Asiatica vol. 5 1s an important addi- 
tion to the literature, prepared to a high 
standard of presentation and content. At £45, 
though, one pays dearly for the high quality 

ROBERT C PROVINE 


SHORT NOTICES 


O. R. GURNEY: Oxford editions of 
cuneiform texts. Vol. xr: Literary 
and miscellaneous texts in the Ash- 
molean Museum. 84 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989. £32.50. 


This volume of attractive autograph copies 
represents the last remaining group of hitherto 
unpublished literary texts from the Ashmolean 
Museum, and Assyriologists have reason to be 
grateful to Professor Gurney for the painstak- 
ing work. The volume also includes a number of 
transliterations. and translations of selected 
texts, as well as some autograph copies and 
editions of texts by W. G Lambert. 

Of particular importance 1s an Old 
Babyloman hymn to Amurru (No. 1), given in 
transliteration and translation, which refers to 
the god Amurru (litt * West’) as ‘ firstborn of the 
gods of Anshan ’, identifiable with Elam. There 
are a number of Old Babylonian incantations in 
Akkadian (2-4, 11), Sumerian (12), and possi- 
bly Elamite (5). Among Late Babylonian texts 
there is a large group of Surpu and Magli 
incantations (36-46), Utukku and sag-ba 1ncan- 
tations (23-8), di'u (29, 89), lamastu, zi-pà, and 
bit nmki incantations (57, 61, 33), medical 
ntuals (72-6), prayers (19, 49, 63-4, 94) and 
various unidentified Akkadian incantations and 
ntuals Among omen texts, there are examples 
of physiognomic omens (77-8), lung and liver 
omens (79-82), and astral omens (83-7). 
Extract tablets include the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
Ludlul (48), and the Counsels of Wisdom (88). 
There is one late copy of Sumerian literature, 
‘Enlil in the Ekur' (31), and a late example of 
Sumerian liturgy (16-7). The school texts also 
include an extract from the Cuthean Legend of 
Naram-Sin (103), unidentified historical texts 
(104-6), extracts of letters (107-24), legal and 
administrative documents (125-38), and lexical 
texts (139-43). 
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This reviewer has the following additions to 
the catalogue of tablets: 

No. 7: Duplicate to NinmeSarra ll. 139-46 
= W W. Hallo and J.J van Dyk Exaltation of 
Inanna (New Haven and London, 1968), 32 ff. 

No. 9: The text is Emesal. 

No. 16 The text 1s duplicated by K 4898 and 
83-1-18, 691 (sic), but there 1s as yet no evidence 
that the text is an erfahunga, and as such has riot 
been included by S. Maul in his edition. 

No 18: bilingual incantation. We suggest 
reading col 11 İl. 3-4 as im dırı-g[a-gım // ki-ma 
erl-[pe-tu 

No. 22 ll. 1-5 = unidentified bilingual incan- 
tation extract, which reads: 

"udug hul-gál! ug;-ba [ . 
ki-ma mu-t[i . . .] 

a-lá hul z-bi [a]-gim si-1D2 . . 
na-pi3-ta-Sü ki-ma me-e | 

{gedjim hul ug-[..]xxx] .. j 

No. 23: duphcate Utukkü Lemnütu IV 
11. 25'~35' 

No. 24: duplicate Utukkü Lemnütu VII 
ll. 151-7 

No 25: duplicate Utukkü Lemnütu VII 
ll 5-14. 
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RICHARD GOULET (ed.): Dictionnaire 
des philosophes antiques, Vol. r 
Abam(m)on à Axiothéa. 838 pp., 
front., 4 plates. Paris: Editions du 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1989. 

This 1s the first publicatton to result from a 


research programme sponsored by the CNRS in 
Paris under the title Clavis Philosophorum Ant- 
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quorum. The aim of this programme 15 to 
publish a bio-bibliographical dictionary of the 
philosophers of Antiquity. The sources for this 
dictionary are not only literary texts, but also 
the inscriptions, the papyri, and the statues 
which refer to, or depict philosophers; and the 
dictionary takes into account not only Greek 
and Latin material, but also texts written in 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, 
and other languages. 

The present volume includes contributions 
from nearly eighty scholars, under the direction 
of Richard Goulet who wrote many of the 
entries himself, and whose meticulous editorial 
hand 1s evident throughout the text. Only the 
first letter of the alphabet 1s covered, but under 
‘A’ are found so many of the greatest names 
and topics in anctent philosophy: Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Ammonios,  Andronicos of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenos of Tarento, St. Augustine, 
Aristotle (to whom 177 pages are devoted), and 
an ‘Annexe’ of nearly 100 pages on the 
topography and archaeology of the Academy. 
The book is well illustrated with ancient statues 
of the philosophers, with a mosaic of the 
Platonic Academy from Pompey, with family 
trees and maps. The entries themselves are ın 
strict alphabetical order, but the indexes of 
proper names and of key words in titles of 
works by the philosophers further aid to orient 
the reader. Very often the entries take their 
starting point from the lists of works given by 
ancient biographers, notably Diogenes 
Laertius, and then trace (for the minute surviv- 
ing fragment of the total number of works) the 
Greek texts, their translations, and comment- 
anes from Antiquity to the Middle Ages. 
Included are a certain number of men known 
today primarily as doctors, musicians, or 
mathematicians, but who also wrote philo- 
sophical works, or who were regarded as philos- 
ا‎ in Antıquity (Archımedes ıs not amongst 
them). 

In the preface, the renowned historian of 
Greek philosophy, Pierre Hadot, reviews the 
concept of ‘ Philosophy’ in Antiquity, which he 
sees not so much as a profession, but rather as a 
way of life, comparable to a monasticism ° lived 
in the world’, and he recommends the multi- 
faceted approach to philosophy which this dic- 
tionary exemplifies. Because of the very 
ambitious nature of the project there are certain 
gaps which subsequent volumes should remedy. 
This is most obvious in the case of the long 
article on Aristotle which includes discussion of 
only the following genuine works: Poetica, 
Rhetorica, Organon, and Metaphysics, plus a 
short notice on the biological corpus Richard 
Goulet solicits comments, corrections and addi- 
tions to the present volume, and asks for help in 
the contribution of articles to the next volumes. 

For the orientalist there is much of interest in 
this volume. The oriental transmission. of 
Aristotle's works 1s richly documented, and 
there 1s a particularly full discussion of the 
Theology of Aristotle, written by Maroun 
Aouad (who heads the list of Arabists who have 
contributed to the volume). Jean-Pierre Mahé 
has provided information on the Armenian and 
Georgian transmission, and Henri Hugonnard- 
Roche deals with the Syriac. Included are 
several names of Greek philosophers which are 
only attested in Arabic works—Aghanis, 
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Almus, Ankabitus, Athawalis, and works of 
which there 15 no Greek original, such as the 
aforementioned Theology of Aristotle, Pseudo- 
Anstotle’s De pomo, Ps-Ammonios's On the 
opinions of the philosophers, and several works 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias. In addition there 
are incidental mentions of many Arabic texts, 
translations and commentaries (for each of the 
works of Aristotle there are sections on Syriac 
and Arabic translations and commentaries) In 
the index one can find the names of many 
Arabic philosophers and literary men: Abü 
Bishr Matta, al-Syistani, — al-Dimashgqr. 
al-Marwazi, Jabir ibn Hayyan, al-Ghazali, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a, Ibn al-Bitriq, Ibn Khallikan, Ibn 
Hasday, Ibn  al-Haytham,  Barhebraeus, 
Ibn al-Nadim, Ibn Nà'ima, Ibn Ridwan, Ibn 
Rushd, Ibn Sina, Hunayn b. Ishaq, Hubaysh, 
Ikhwan al-Safa', Isaac Israeli, Ishaq b. Hunayn, 
al-Kindi, al-Nayrizi, Qusta b Lūqā, al-Razi, 
al-Shahrastani, ^ al-Shirazi, — al-Suhrawardi, 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, and many others. 


CHARLES BURNETT 


ULRICH RUDOLPH: Die Doxographie 
des Pseudo-Ammonios: ein Beitrag 
zur neuplatonischen Uberlieferung 
im Islam. (Abhandlung für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 49.1.) 
284 pp. Stuttgart: Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner Wiesbaden 
GmbH, 1989. DM 128. 


The Arabic text called the Doxography, or On 
the opinions of the philosophers and attributed to 
Ammonios, was first discovered by S. M Stern 
in 1958 and has since excited a great deal of 
interest among scholars wanting to know more 
about the reception of Greek philosophy into 
the Islamic world. It 1s written ın a popular vein 
and has a Neoplatonic flavour. But 1t appears 
that the names of the pre-Socratic (and other) 
philosophers have been attached randomly to 
vaguely Neoplatonic and Creationist ideas. The 
present author, after summarizing the wide 
range of opinions concerning its origin, con- 
cludes that (1) the work was composed in 
Arabic in the middle of the ninth century A.D. 
(he points to its similarities to the Theology of 
Aristotle and the Turba philosophorum), (2) the 
author used material from antique sources, and 
in particular from the Refutatio omnium 
haeresium of Hippolytos of Rome, but disguised 
these sources by changing the names of the 
authorities; (3) the author used certain 
Neoplatonic texts in Arabic which are no longer 
available to us, and also the Pseudo- 
Empedoclean material which occurs widely in 
Arabic philosophical and alchemical writings, 
and (4) the author attached the name 
Ammonios (presumably Ammonios son of 
Hermias, of Alexandria), to give greater 
authority to the work. The text was popular in 
the Arabic world and was cited by al-Biruni, al- 
Shahrastani and the Isma'ilis, among others 

Rudolph’s edition consists of an introduc- 
tion, an edition and translation of the unique 
Arabic manuscnpt (Aya Sofya 2450) (the 
translation includes the parallel passages in 
Hippolytos, given ın Greek), and a commen- 
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tary. This is followed by an exhaustive glossary, 
giving the context of each Arabic word, a list of 
unclear or unidentifiable proper names in the 
text, a bibliography, and an index of names, 
subjects, and Greek and Arabic words. The 
work has been carefully prepared and elegantly 
printed. 


CHARLES BURNETT 


WOLF LESLAU' Concise dictionary of 
Ge'ez. xi, 247 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1989. 


The dictionary under review 1s an abridged 
version of the same author's Comparative dic- 
tionary of Ge'ez, with the etymological informa- 
tion and the Semitic comparisons omitted This 
has reduced the formidable eight hundred and 
more pages of the original work into the more 
tractable volume now published. So far as the 
professional and experienced scholar of com- 
parative semitics 1s concerned the loss is, of 
course, enormous, but for the more general 
reader anxious to move into Ge'ez studies the 
gain 1s correspondingly enormous. 

Let it be said at once that the volume is a 
pleasure to use. It is the right size, it contains the 
right information, it is printed with unexcep- 
tional clarity and Professor Leslau has, of 
course, prepared his material meticulously 
What is more he has born in mind the common 
perplexities experienced by newcomers to this 
particular language Thus action has been taken 
to deal with the problem of the varied spellings 
of the same words in differing works, due to the 
gradual dissolution of the laryngeals. Back in 
1955 Ullendorff commented wryly that ‘the 
spelling of Ge‘ez mss 1s generally quite chaotic’ 
(The Semitic languages of Ethiopia, 29). And 
even the Ethiopian author of a Ge'ez grammar 
can musspell the name of the language in the title 
of his book! Leslau knows the problem, and the 
dictionary takes 1t into account. 

The entries are organized in the traditional 
order of occurrence of the syllabary and in the 
traditional order of the seven forms of each 
character The root form appears first, followed 
by its transliteration, indicating the gemination 
pattern, and then follow the derived forms. 
Where the root form is unattested it is starred 
Internal plural forms and irregular external 
plural forms are also given. 

I have randomly sampled the dictionary using 
the Ge'ez Bible, the Ge'ez reader by Alemayehu 
Moges, and the same author's Sawdsaw and had 
no difficulty 1n identifying the words I selected 
Of course, the absolute beginner may well have 
trouble in identifying the all-important roots 
concealed in the tangled skein of affixes, but this 
dictionary will immensely simplify the learner’s 
task. Both student and teacher will be grateful 
to Professor Leslau and to the publishers for 
this valuable addition to our working libraries. 


PETER COTTERELL 


SETON LLOYD: Ancient Turkey: a 
traveller's history of Anatolia. 
240 pp. London: British Museum, 
Publications, 1989. £16.95. 


SHORT NOTICES 


For the visitor to Turkey who is frustrated by 
the generally mediocre quality of the guide- 
books at his disposal, this volume comes as a 
welcome antidote. Where the typical guide fol- 
lows an itinerary along which lte, isolated, the 
monuments of the many cultures whose peoples 
have lived in this land, Professor Seton Lloyd 
instead sets these monuments within the histori- 
cal context out of which they arose, and gives 
meaning to the artefacts with which the modern 
visitor 1s confronted. This 1s a book intelligently 
and engagingly written for both the armchair 
traveller and for the person who intends to visit 
Turkey and wishes to come away with a deeper 
understanding of the early history of Anatolia 
than is desired by or hitherto available to the 
average tourist who wants to see the required 
minimum of the main sites. 

The need for a book such as this became clear 
to this reviewer when a friend who was touring 
Turkey with the benefit of various standard 
guidebooks asked, ' but who was Suleyman the 
Magnificent?'. Although the answer to that 
question 1s no more to be found here than in 
most of the standard guides, since Seton Lloyd's 
account ends with the coming of Christianity to 
Anatolia, the point 1s that this book is more 
than a corrective to the average As Seton 
Lloyd's narrative unfolds, the reader will at last 
be able to learn who were Suppiluliumas, 
Croesus and Mithridates I Eupator. We read of 
the Hittites, the Phrygians, the Urartrians, of 
how the Greeks first came across the Aegean to 
Anatolia, how their cities were conquered by the 
Persians who were in their turn ousted by 
Alexander's conquests. We read of the recovery 
of the Greek cities which flourished again dur- 
ing the time known as the Hellenistic period, 
but which were finally doomed with the 
incorporation of Anatolia as an outpost of the 
Roman Empire And we read of much more 
besides. 

Seton Lloyd was for many years director of 
the British School in Ankara and is conse- 
quently more familiar than most with the land- 
scape and early history of Anatolia, A minimum 
of footnotes drawn from recent scholarship and 
standard works on his subject in English enable 
the reader to pursue a topic further, while the 
carefully chosen illustrations, maps that fully 
serve their purpose, and a chronological chart, 
complete an exemplary volume. 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


ISMAIL E. ERÜNSAL: Türk 
Kütüphaneleri Tarihi n. Kuruluştan 
Tanzimata kadar Osmanli vakif 
kütüphaneleri. (Atatürk Kültür, Dil 
ve Tarih Yüksek Kurumu; Atatürk 
Kültür Merkezi Yayini 22.) xviii, 
344 pp., 7 facsimiles. Ankara, 1988. 


This is the second of three volumes on the 
history of Turkish libraries which are projected 
to appear, the first will deal with the period up 
until the foundation of the Ottoman state, and 
the third with that from the Tanzimat until the 
present day. Librarianship 1s a fairly recent 
addition to the courses offered in Turkish 
universities, and while the cataloguing of new 
books will occupy those specialized in this 
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branch as much as 15 the case elsewhere, it is in 
the work of understanding the very rich manu- 
script collections of the country that know- 
ledgeable personnel are especially needed 

Professor Erünsal's is the first monograph on 
the libraries founded during the Ottoman 
period and, as the lengthy bibliography of 
archival sources shows, it 1s firmly based on 
primary materials, in particular the vakfiyes 
(endowment charters) of the religious founda- 
tions of which the libraries were part, or of the 
libraries themselves where these were inde- 
pendent and purpose-built. For the general 
reader, the earliest parts of the book are perhaps 
the most interesting, covering the history of the 
establishment of libraries both in Istanbul and 
in the provinces; broadly, until the late seven- 
teenth century, libraries formed part of a 
foundation, such as a mosque or medrese, the 
first independent library being that established 
in the name of Kóprülü Mehmed Pasa which 
officially came into being ın 1678 During the 
succeeding years, collections comprising some 
hundreds of volumes were established in all 
parts of the Empire. A further turning point was 
the early nineteenth century when libraries were 
brought within the scope of Mahmud IPs 
attempts at reform of evkafs 

As collections grew, the number and range of 
staff increased accordingly, and the second part 
of this volume may be characterized as dealing 
with the history of librarianship in the Ottoman 
Empire. Ancillary staff such as bookbinders and 
doorkeepers are also mentioned Financial 
stringency necessitated that every activity 
associated with a library was precisely detailed, 
such as the number of times in a‘year that the 
books must be dusted, the amount of money 
allowed for firewood to heat the building, etc. 

This 1s a well-documented study which makes 
all too clear the huge task ahead of those who 
continue the cataloguing of Turkey’s manu- 
scripts As Erunsal’s book shows, the Ottoman 
archives are rich in material relating to the 
foundation and operation of libraries; while the 
numbers of books in a particular library is often 
noted by him, consideration of the contents of 
the many libraries mentioned 1s unfortunately 
brief, and we can hope that this pioneering 
monograph may be followed by the publication 
and further analysis of some of the sources 
which he has used here. 


CAROLINE FINKEL 


WILLEM CALAND: Kleme Schriften. 


Hrsg. von Michael Witzel. 
(Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 27.) 
xxxiii, 786 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 


Steiner Verlag, 1990. 


The Glasenapp Foundation's series of Kleine 
Schriften, straying for once into the Low 
Franconian language area, satisfies a long-felt 
and urgent need with this rich anthology of 
Caland's contribution (in German) to the study 
of Vedic ritual literature, Unfortunately, legal 
and other considerations ruled out the inclusion 
of material in Dutch and English (is all law 
really such an ass?). 

As much as two-fifths of the selection consists 
of the four articles on the Vadhula liturgy— 
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opportunely, since it coincides with the publica- 
tion by M. Sparreboom and J C Heesterman 
(at the behest of, and with the help of the 
present editor Michael Witzel) of the opening 
Anuvakas of the Vadhila Srautasütra. It 
remains after more than sixty years our only 
real access to the texts apart from that. Much of 
the rest comprises the series ‘ Zur Exegese und 
Kritik der ntuellen Sütras' (ZDMG, 1897- 
1908) and similar later articles (WZKM, 1909, 
1912, 1914; Aufsatze... Kuhn, 1916; ZDMG, 
1918), together with Caland's critical reviews of 
editions of the Apastambiya Mantrapatha, 
Mànava Grhyasiutra and Srautasutra, etc This 
all forms the basis of Witzel’s precious index 
(pp. 735-61) to all Caland’s proposed emenda- 
tions, which accompanies the generous Sach- 
register, Sanskrit-Index, and Stellendindex 
There are also specimens of his contributions to 
Avestan exegesis, and his review article devoted 
to Keith’s translation of Taittiriya Samhita (a 
masterly display of the triumph of sorrow over 
anger). 

This important volume includes Witzel's 
instructive note on the life and work of Caland 
(1859-1932), a painstakingly enhanced biblio- 
graphy, and a list of his manuscripts and tran- 
scripts as preserved in Utrecht and, to some 
extent, in Leiden 


J C. WRIGHT 


M. SPARREBOOM and J. C. HEESTER- 
MAN: The ritual of setting up the 
sacrificial fires according to the 
Vadhila school (Vadhilasrauta- 
sutra 1.1—1.4). With the assistance 
of A. De Leeuw van Weenen. 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Phil.-hist. KI., 
Sitzungsberichte, 539. Bd.; Veröf- 
fentlichungen der Kommission für 
Sprachen und Kulturen Südasiens, 
22.) 148 pp. Wien: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1989. OS 280. 


The Vadhülasrautasütra was taken by Caland 
to represent an early stratum of Vedic ritual 
literature (Apastambah prasisyo bhud yasya 
Vadhilakasya. .). In 1975, M Witzel deplored 
the fact that it still awaited publication, though 
fifty years had already elapsed since a copy of an 
incomplete Malayalam manuscript of the text 
first became available ın Madras Even now, 
only two subsequent Nagar: copies and a partial 
transcript by Caland of the original Nagan 
copy are known to survive, probably all based 
on the same defective and now lost palm-leaf 
manuscript 

Sparreboom and Heesterman have edited the 
Sütra, substantially from Caland's transcript of 
1923, the most complete and reliable. Use has 
been made of the commentaries that themselves 
stem from the same single location (between 
Cochin and Trichur) where the tradition 
survived till. fairly recently Four Anuvakas 
{dealing with Agnyadheya) are edited, trans- 
lated, and explained, and a list is given of the 
mantras which do not tally with standard Tait- 
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tirlya usage. An essay skilfully analyses the 
significance of the Vadhula version Much that 
is known to be essential is there omitted: the 
gopitryajia eating of beef ıs played down, and 
the attendant dicing passed over altogether 
Attention is given in the Sütra to the removal of 
anomalies rather than to the presentation of 
fact; and the anomalous use of mantras may 
reflect a later ecumenical approach rather than 
pre-Taittitiya inheritance. 

A confusing matter is further confused by the 
remark (p. 10) ° It is not known whether Caland 
also copied the remaining books VII-XV " 
since books XII-XV are not extant and can 
hardly be reconstructed from the commentary, 
‘VII-XI’ must be intended On p İİ, we are 
told that a copy ‘briddies with errors’, a 
splendid specimen of the ‘ portmanteau word’ 


J C WRIGHT 


WALTER SLAJE: Katalog der Sanskrit- 
Handschriften. der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek. (Sammlungen 
Marcus Aurel Stein und Carl Alex- 
ander von Hügel). (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. Kl, Sitzungsberichte, 
546. Bd.; Veróffentlichungen der 
Kommission für Sprachen und 
Kulturen Südasiens, 23). 152 pp., 


4 pilates. Wien: Verlag der 

Osterreichischen Akademie der 

Wissenschaften, 1990. OS 280, 
, DM 40. 


The Austrian National Library's collection of 
Sansknt manuscripts amounts to 85 items, 
mainly the purchases (1830-6) of C A Freiherr 
von Hügel and material collected in Kashmir by 
Aurel Stein (presented in 1894) Hitherto only 
scattered notices relating to some of the more 
notable acquisitions have been available, and it 
is only recently that a survey of the Buhler, 
Hultzsch, and Fuhrer collections housed in the 
Vienna University Library has been published, 
viz U. Podzeit, Die indischen Handschriften in 
der Universitatsbibhothek Wien — (Biblos- 
Schriften, 42), Vienna, 1988 Walter Slaje's 
catalogue follows VOHD procedure and is 
meticulously done the only mistake noticed was 
at p 35, line 11, where presumably one must 
read 399 f., 363-398, 361 f. 

Both collections include important Kathaka 
ritual material from Kashmir. Otherwise, Hugel 
brought largely epic and stotra texts, ın some 
cases with decorative miniature paintings. 
Stein’s is an interesting representative collection 
which, because of its Kashmirian provenance, 
merited closer and more urgent attention than it 
has received A birch-bark codex of three 
Mahàákavyas has disintegrated completely, and 
examination. of a copy of Vallabhadeva's 
Sifupalavadha commentary had to be 
abandoned owing to the brittle state of the 
manuscript. Slaje ıs optimistic about the possi- 
bility of restoring some of these birch-bark 
texts, and he describes the restoration of the 
celebrated Kathaka Rcaka of the Hugel collec- 
tion as * geglückt’. before the event, filming had 
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long been prohibited on the grounds of fragility. 
Even Slaje seems to have been denied access to 
the conservation section 1n pursuit of fourteen 
missing folios of this Rcaka, and to have had no 
access at all ( nicht zuganglich gemacht ") to the 
Kathaka Rcaka of the Stein collection and one 
or two other birch-bark texts. Perhaps the tech- 
nical problems are discussed in his * Hausarbeit 
fur die Dienstprufung' to which most of the 
entries refer us for further information, vainly 
alas. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Davip P. JACKSON: The 'Miscel- 
laneous series’ of Tibetan texts in 
the Bihar Research Society, Patna 
A handlist. (Tibetan and Indo- 
Tibetan Studies, 2.) [xiv], 271 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1989, DM 48. 


The Bihar Research Society in Patna pos- 
sesses an interesting collection of art objects, a 
modest number of microfilms and manuscripts 
of Buddhist works in Sanskrit, and a large body 
of manuscripts and block prints of works in 
Tibetan The Society forms a separate institu- 
tion, but its premises share the same grounds as 
those of the Patna Museum The bulk of the 
Tibetan collection was donated to the Society: 
by Rahula Sankrtyayana (1893-1963), a well- 
known Indian scholar and explorer. In 1930 he 
went to Tibet where he travelled for some fifteen 
months exploring monastic libraries and print- 
ing houses. He returned to India with a hand- 
some crop of Buddhist matenals which were 
brought down to India on the backs of 22 
mules 

It is fairly easy to gain access to the collection, 
largely because of the spontaneous willingness 
of the Society's officers in charge to give 
assistance, but it 1s rather difficult to find one's 
way through this vast body of material One of 
the chief difficulties 15 that the bundles of manu- 
scripts and block prints wrapped up in cloth and 
stacked 1n piles are not arranged in an easily 
discernible order The Society, being aware of 
the necessity to sort out and arrange the whole 
collection properly, has from as early as 1937 
made several attempts to have the materials 
catalogued and made accessible to scholars. But 
ultimately none of these efforts met with any 
concrete and satisfactory results The sole 
published catalogue prior to David Jackson's 
work was The catalogue of the Tibetan texts in 
the Bihar Research Society, Patna, Vol. 1 
(Miscellaneous Series), compiled by G. R. 
Choudary and edited by Anıruddha Jha 
(c. 1965). Although it suffered from some 
defects and did not provide complete lists of the 
titles of each bundle, it was none the less a useful 
publication which provided a fairly good indi- 
cation of the contents of the collection as a 
whole. 

The Tibetan material brought by 
Sankrityàyana comprised both canonical and 
non-canonical works (i.e. works by Indian and 
Tibetan authors); 1n both Choudary's and Jack- 
son's catalogues the non-canonical works are 
referred to as ' the miscellaneous collection ' and 
comprise approximately two thousand items. 
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Looking through the individual entries in David 
Jackson's catalogue it becomes apparent that 
this collection contams some valuable works 
which could be of considerable use to scholars 
of Tibetan history and religion. 

Jackson's catalogue is arranged in a threefold 
manner The bulk of his entries provides the 
names of the authors and the titles of all texts 
included 1n each bundle (except for collected 
works), the number of folios where appropriate, 
and a short indicative note on the nature of the 
text The remaining two parts provide author 
and title indexes. He has also, whenever poss- 
ible, provided the dates for individual authors. 

There is no doubt that Jackson's work has 
finally made it possible for scholars to assess the 
content and to have access to the Patna collec- 
tion of Tibetan works without any major diffi- 
culties. Although the author modestly states in 
the introduction that his work is ‘a preliminary 
and provisional description ' and not * a proper 
catalogue’ his work bears every indication of 
competent and disciplined scholarship. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


GIOVANNI BANDINI (ed.): Essays on 
folktales, satire and women. (South 
Asian Digest of Regional Writing, 9 
(1980)) vi, 118 pp. Heidelberg: 
South Asia Institute. University of 
Heidelberg, 1988. 


An editorial foreword explains the disparate 
nature of this collection of essays. three separate 
Digests had been planned, but proved impos- 
sible to complete, and the available material 
collected for all three was consequently brought 
together for a single volume. The result is a 
heterogeneous but stimulating anthology, in 
which three essays address ‘folklore’, and two 
each address ‘satire’ and “women’. 

Robert J. Zydenbos offers ‘Some introduc- 
tory notes to the study of Kannada folktales’, 
reviewing previous collections and the often 
culture-bound preconceptions of their (usually 
Western) collectors. Though ° folk hterature?’ 1s 
a concept taken up enthusiastically in the sub- 
continent, the fact that it 1s a cultural import 1s 
vividly expressed in the names of such 
academies as the ‘Sri Ec. El Nagégauda 
Janapada Trastu’; Zydenbos points out the 
absurdity of such neologistic categories as 
“Joklore’, adding that ‘by inventing pretty 
Kannada translations we are not only adopting 
an English terminology but also a Western way 
of thinking ’. The conceptual issues raised here 
are of wide relevance, and complement the 
intrinsic interest. of the Kannada material 
introduced in this paper 

A very different approach to folklore is 
followed by U. Tin Htway ın his ‘A glimpse of 
general observations on Burmese pum’. A 
rather rambling treatment, calling out for 
editorial intervention, discusses the cultural 
context which produces the various kinds of 
narrative known collectively as puri. Four main 
types are identified: Játaka tales, moral tales, 
junstic tales and proverbial tales. Some space 1s 
usefully dedicated here to the problems of inter- 
preting proverbs based on half-forgotten narra- 
tives, but this paper lacks the rigour of the last 
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of this folklore group, on ‘Some examples of 
the life-token motif n Indian folk-literature °. In 
this excellent paper, Ditte Konig and Giovanni 
Bandini discuss six tales based on the ‘ life- 
token’, or 'hfe-index', an object ‘which is 
related to a human being in such a way that the 
specific condition of the one reflects the condi- 
tion of the other’, the tales cited, and the 
commentary offered by the two authors, allow 
the joint benefit of detailed analysis and open- 
ended general relevance. 

Hugh van Skyhawk’s investigation of ° Satire 
in the writings of Sri Sant Ekanáth ' analyses the 
pandit-baiting rhetoric of the celebrated 
medieval Maharashtrian commentator on the 
Bhagavata Purdna, he acknowledges the fact 
that the ‘satire’ in Ekanath is qualitatively far 
removed from Western models—particularly in 
view of the devotional purpose of the Marathi 
work—while yet finding certain formal parallels 
between Ekanath’s literature and the classics of 
satire in European writing He succeeds in com- 
municating much of the content and the atti- 
tude of the Srr Ekanathi Bhügavat, and the 
paper constitutes, amongst other things, a use- 
ful introduction to that text. 

The primarily modern focus of Dagmar Hell- 
mann-Rajanayagam's paper on ‘ Political satire 
in the Tamil language’ brings us closer to a 
generally accepted Western sense of the nature 
of satire After a brief excursion into the 
appearance of satire (ankatam) 1n the first cen- 
tury Tamil grammar Tolküáppiyam, Hellmann- 
Rajanayagam turns to two representatives of 
the modern Dravidian movement Ramacami 
and Annãturaı It is immediately apparent from 
the opening line of the former's * Complaint of 
the Gods' that we are on familiar territory 
here—' In London, capital of Vaikuntam, 
Mahavisnu King George is resting on his 
serpent A tisesa, also called Parliament’; and the 
all too familiar spectre of regional rivalry— 
tinged, as ever, with xenophobia—in the 
modern subcontinent 1s conveyed by a tale in 
which reports of a boy retching on the verandah 
concludes with the discovery that the boy 1s not 
actually vomiting but merely ‘learning Hindi’ 

The ‘women’ element of the Digest title 1s 
represented by the two final papers. Hugh van 
Skyhawk's analysis of ' Two stories of tradi- 
tional married life in Maharashtra ' has much of 
interest for a non-Marathi-speaking readership; 
Mujahid Husain Zaidr's paper on ' Umrao Jan 
Ada: the life story of a courtesan of Lucknow’, 
presents a succinct and helpful summary of 
Mirza Ruswa’s novel (already familiar to a wide 
readership through tts English translation). 


RUPERT SNELL 


RAFIUDDIN AHMED: The Bengal 
Muslims 1871-1906, a quest for 
identity. Second edition. (Oxford 
University South Asian Studies 
Series.) xxvii, 271 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1988. 
Rs 125, £9.95. 


This is a book with quite a long history of its 
own, since 1t began life as the author's doctoral 
thesis before being first published in 1981. Since 
then, it has been recognized as one of the more 
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important studies by those Bangladeshi 
historians whose examination of the colonial 
period has inevitably been conducted with a 
keen consciousness of the needs of a new nation 
for a picture of the past to account for its 
present realities. 

The period studied falls between the dates of 
the publication of Hunter’s The Indian Musul- 
mans and the founding of the Muslim League 
Confessedly arbitrary, these form an appropn- 
ate frame for Ahmed’s main argument, which is 
focused upon the gradual growth of a conscious 
Islamic identity among the non-élite atrap 
Muslims of late nineteenth-century Bengal, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the earlier ‘ Wahhabi' 
agitation. While the roles of both the British 
and the culturally dominant Bengali Hindus are 
considered, the book's attention is principally 
given to the degree to which this renewed ver- 
sion of Bengali Islam was developed in opposi- 
tion to the ashraf éhte's close adherence to the 

an-Indian vision of a reformed Islam formu- 
ated by the Urdu-speaking Muslims of north 
India, which was to determine the destiny of the 
Muslims of East Bengal down to 1971. 

Ahmed is particularly interesting on the class- 
determined language-loyalties of the Bengali 
Muslims (especially pp  1191f). This ıs 
naturally one of the many themes to be raised 
by his principal body of source material, the 
popular printed tracts ın versified Musalmani 
Bengali known as puthi Since his new preface, 
the only addition to the first edition, deals at 
some length with these, it is surprising that 
Ahmed takes no note of Asim Roy, The Islamic 
syncretist tradition m Bengal (Princeton, 1983, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xtvin, 3, 1985, 570-1), 
which draws such different conclusions about 
the nature of the relationship between popular 
Islam and popular Hinduism on the basis of the 
puthi-literature of an earlier penod. Perhaps a 
case of you picks your puthi! 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 


BEATRIX PFLEIDERER and ELISABETH 
BERGNER [and] REINHARD GREVE: A 
bibliography on Himalayan ethno- 
graphy. (Nepal Research Centre 
Publications, no. 15.) [v], 136 pp. 
Franz Steiner Verlag. Stuttgart: 
1990. DM 36. 


The main problem with this compilation 5 
that its definition of ‘Himalayan ethnography’ 
ıs vague Several items treat topics which are 
neither ‘Himalayan’ (Greenwold’s 1977 
article—item 680—on the commercialization of 
a Basque festival 1s a prime example) nor ethno- 
graphic as such. 

If one concentrates on a single subject area— 
language and hterature, for instance—it swiftly 
becomes apparent that attention has been paid 
only to some languages and, furthermore, only 
to some works on those languages. To take a 
few examples, Turner’s Nepal: dictionary and 
Clark's Introduction to Nepali and ‘ Nepali and 
Pahádi' article are listed, but Turner's import- 
ant articles and David Matthews's A course in 
Nepali (which has superseded Clark's earlier 
work, at least as a textbook for foreign learners) 
are omitted. Similarly, Grierson 1s apparently 


regarded as important for his work on Tibeto- 
Burman languages (Linguistic Survey of India, 
n, pt 1) but not for his work on Indo-Aryan 
languages (LSI, IX). Several studies of Maithihi, 
Newan, Limbu language and literature are 
cited, but standard works on Nepal are 
ignored. 

The history of the region 1s represented by a 
number of standard works, but the coverage 1s 
equally patchy. Stiller's The silent cry, and The 
Kot massacre are cited, but his pioneering study 
The rise of the House of Gorkha 1s inexplicably 
absent The omission of John Whelpton’s 
studies of the Rana regime 1s surprising, as is the 
neglect of popular anthropological hterature by 
writers such as Galen Rowell, Christina Noble 
and Dervla Murphy 

There 1s a total of 1881 entries, arranged 
alphabetically by author. Indexes are appended 
which list entries under 45 subject-headings and 
55 ethnic regional headings From the latter 
index, it ıs interesting to note the extent to 
which ethnographic research in the region has 
concentrated on groups such as the Sherpa, the 
Nagas, the Newars, and the Tamangs. As a 
source of reference to a growing body of useful 
and often obscure material, the bibliography 1s 
of value But as a full catalogue of research into 
ramen yd ethnography, the work ıs incom- 
plete. 


MICHAEL HUTT 


JOHN WHELPTON and others: Nepal. 
(World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 
38.) xxv, 294 pp. Oxford and Santa 
Barbara: Clio Press, 1990. 


This bibliography comprises some 917 1tems, 
with cross-references to a hundred or so more. 
It covers books, articles, reports, bibliographies, 
maps, professional periodicals and a few Ph.D 
theses published up to 1989 It does not provide 
a guide to manuscript, film and photographic 
collections, except incidentally. It is organized 
under thirty-three headings such as: the country 
and its people, traveller's accounts, geography 
and geology, tourist guides, flora and fauna, 
archaeology and pre-history, history and so on. 
Some of these have sub-headings. This arrange- 
ment seems helpful and sensible and the brevity 
of certain sections (for example archaeology 
and prehistory, or ‘Extraterritorial popula- 
tions’) highlights well some important areas 
needing further research 

The special advantage of the bibliography is 
that each item has clearly been read by the 
editor and he provides a short summary and 
sometimes evaluation of the contents. In cases 
where I knew the work I found his evaluation 
very fair and judicious and he 1s not inhibited in 
his criticism, though the tone is usually positive. 
A helpful brief 1ntroduction describes Nepal 
and its peoples. 

As the editor admits, he had necessarily to be 
selective, there have been a spate of publications 
since Hugh Wood's complete bibliography in 
1958, and even that included some one 
thousand three hundred items. Although there 
are 1nevitably omissions of a few articies and 
good Ph.D. theses of which one knows, on the 
whole the choice seems fair and interesting Of 
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course, where there is little written, for example 
on the service caste groups, there is little to 
report But the sections on history, aid and 
develo a and ecology, I found particularly 
helpfu 

The real test 15 how much one discovers that 
is new and relevant. I found fifty new references 
to articles and books which I now want to read 
This 1s a large number and it seems likely that 
any individual researcher will find many new 
items. This 1s a nicely produced, readable, 
balanced and extremely useful bibliography 
which can be thoroughly recommended for 
every library, organization or individual con- 
cerned with Nepal or the Himalayas. John 
Whelpton and his collaborators Lucette 
Boulnois, David Gellner, Michael Hutt, Abhi 
Subedi and Carol Tingey are to be congratu- 
lated on a splendid piece of useful work 


ALAN MACFARLANE 


SHAPHALYA  AMATYA (ed.): His 
Majesty 's Government, Ministry of 
Finance, Department of Revenue 
(Record Section) and Office of the 
Comptroller General, Kumari 
Chowk Gosora. (Source Manual 
Series, no. 1.) 101 pp. Kathmandu: 
National History Guide Committee 


(Nepal), n.d. NRs 25. 
SHAPHALYA AMATYA: (ed.): His 


Majesty's Government, Ministry of 
Defence, Royal Affairs (Record Sec- 
tion). (Source Manual Series, no. 2.) 
164 pp. Kathmandu: National 
History Guide Committee (Nepal), 
n.d. NRs. 30. 


These two guides, with editor's introductions 
dated 1988, are Nepalese contributions to a 
project on sources of Asian history sponsored 

y UNESCO and the Internatıonal Council on 
Archives They provide partial listings for four 
important archives: the Department of 
Revenue’s Record Section (Lagat Phat), which 
is principally concerned with land tenure and 
has been the main quarry for the economic 
historian Mahesh Chandra Regmi, the Goswdarda 
Tahabil, which was a part of the old audit office 
(Kumari Cauk) and acted as a depository for 
documents no longer needed in other govern- 
ment offices, Army Headquarters (Jangt Adda) 
archive, which holds some material on royal 
ceremonials and state visits to Nepal as well as 
purely military matters; and the record section 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Some two 
thousand documents or sets of documents are 
listed, arranged chronologically within different 
categories The earliest securely dated items are 
from the eighteenth century, whilst the most 
recent covers President Mitterand's state visit ın 
1983, but most records are from the Rana 
period (1846-1951). 

Shyam Sundar Rajbhanshi, the epigraphist 
who seems to have done most of the spadework, 
had a difficult task. Though there has been some 
recent progress, Nepalese archives, with the 
notable exception of the relatively small Jangi 
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Adda, remain ın a disorganized state Various 
disasters, most recently the 1973 fire which 
destroyed much of the Singha Durbar, have 
taken their toll, catalogues are incomplete, the 
documents within a single cloth-bound bundle 
may be on unconnected subyects, and the 
bundles themselves are not always clearly 
numbered. 

Under these circumstances, the result ts 
creditable, even if marred by more than the 
usual crop of misprints and (especially in the 
first volume) some wnting which is less than 
clear The descriptions, varying between bare 
titles and paragraph-length synopses, give a 
reasonable idea of the range of material avail- 
able, whilst an introductory essay in the second 
volume gives a useful survey of Nepalese 
archives in general, and an explanation of the 
different types of document (/al mohar, khadga 
nishàna, eic ) issued in the names of the King or 
the Rana Maharaja. Facsimiles of specimen 
documents are included as annexes. 

The introductions to the four individual 
collections include information on organization 
and on obtaining access The latter can be a 
particular problem for foreign scholars. In 
1982/3, when I applied to use the Foreign 
Ministry archive, I was told that non-Nepali 
researchers could not be admitted, because, 
while documents remained unsorted, it was 
impossible to ensure they did not see sensitive 
material on the more recent past. In contrast, 
getting into the Jangi Adda involved me in a 
long wait but no great difficulty The situation 
has apparently now altered, since Guide no. 2 
says only that ‘more priority’ 1s given at the 
Foreign Ministry to those from government- 
affiliated institutions than to private individuals 
(p. 81), whereas foreigners are ‘ as a rule’ barred 
from the Jangi Adda (p. 15) 


JOHN WHELPTON 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
ARCHIVES: Guide to the sources of 
Asian history: India 3.1: National 
Archives. xi, 165 pp. New Delhi: 
National Archives of India, 1987. 


This volume is the first in the series ‘ Guide to 
the Sources of Asian History' pertaining to 
India. It forms part of a comprehensive 
UNESCO project initiated 1n 1959 in collabora- 
tion with the International Council of Archives 
The Asian section of the project was inau- 
gurated in 1979, and among the twelve 
countries participating, India has been allocated 
the series number 3 for its guides. The present 
volume is the first of a projected six guides 
which are to serve as a major reference tool for 
holdings of archival repositories and other 
custodial institutions in India The volumes 
have been planned as follows: 

Vol 3, nos 1, 2: Guides to Records 1n the 
National Archives of India. 

Vol 3, nos 3, 4, 5: Guides to records ın the 
state/union territory archives 1n India. 

Vol 3, no. 6. Directory of custodial mstitu- 
tions in India having records and manuscripts 

The first two volumes relate to records of the 
National Archives of India covenng 30 
kilometres of shelf space, from the year 1630 to 
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1960 This includes commercial ventures of the 
East India Company, its administration after it 
took over the government of the country, India 
under the British rule, and the early years of 
independent India. The present voiume pro- 
vides detailed description of eleven Ministries of 
the Government of India out of a total of 
nineteen which existed in 1960. Information 
about the remaining eight Ministries. and 
private records 1n the custody of the National 
Archives of India will be presented ın vol. 3, 
no. 2 of the series. Here there are eleven chap- 
ters dealing with each Ministry individually 
They are arranged alphabetically and no indica- 
tion 1s given of the relative importance of the 
records of one Ministry over the other Each 
chapter gives the genesis of the present structure 
of the Ministry concerned, its organizational 
history from the beginning, and the functional 
changes made from time to time A list of some 
documents of both Indian and international 
importance, with their references, has also been 
appended. 

The guide should thus enable the reader to 
evaluate the nature and importance of the docu- 
ments available in each Ministry It also pro- 
vides a brief history of the archives, access 
regulations, opening hours and photographic 
services As such it ıs a useful source of informa- 
tion on the rich collections of the National 
Archives which should help to promote research 
in a wide range of subjects 


R. C DOGRA 


GOVARDHAN P. BHATT: The basic ways 
of knowing: an in-depth study of 
Kumarila's contribution to Indian 
epistemology. (Second revised 
edition.) xxviii, 435 pp. + Ip. 
corrections. Delhi, etc: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1989. Rs. 175. 


This study was originally submitted as Ph.D 
thesis at the Benares Hindu University; it was 
published in 1962 under the title Epistemology 
of the Bhatta School of Pürva Mimamsa 
(Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, xvi). This 
* revised ' edition nowhere clearly indicates that 
it 1s simply a reprint with. typographical or 
redactional changes only The text of the book 
has been newly set (including the stray printing 
error), Sanskrit words in the text which were 
printed in devandgari ın the first edition have 
now been transliterated, there is a new index to 
which Sanskrit entries have been added; and 
there is now a bibliography, which the first 
edition lacked 

The book is divided into three parts Part I 
( Knowledge, truth and error") discusses the 
nature of knowledge, valid and invalid knowl- 
edge, and tests of truth and error Part II 
devotes a chapter each to the sources of valid 
knowledge (perception, inference, verbal 
testimony, comparison (upamana), presumption 
(arthapattr), negation) The third part discusses 
three central concepts (substance, self, univer- 
sal) and concludes with a comparative evalua- 
tion of ‘realism versus idealism '. * Kumarila’s 
defence of realism should be appreciated for the 
comparatively high degree of consistency that 
he has been able to maintain and the minimum 
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of ideality that he has allowed 1n his explanation 
of error’ (p. 414). 

The book 1s not just a historical survey which 
attempts to descmbe and understand the 
theories and concepts of those times and 
authors; the discussion frequently ends in a 
verdict of true or false with regard to the quoted 
views. As a philosophical study the book 1s 
written by someone who takes a position, who 
knows and distinguishes between nght and 
wrong, and those who are nght are the 
° Bhàttas ’, the school of Kumarila Bhatta. The 
preferred authority in controversial points 
seems to be  Parthasarathi rather than 
Kumarila 


PETER SCHREINER 


SWATI DATTA (née Sen Gupta): 
Migrant Brahmanas in northern 
India: their settlement and general 
impact c. A.D. 473-1030. xv, 271 pp. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989. 


This study is based on 147 selected land 
grants which mention a Brahmin or groups or 
families of Brahmins as donees ‘ Northern 
India’ means the area covered by Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, M.P., Maharashtra, Bihar, Orissa, 
Bengal and Assam Chapter 1 discusses the 
chosen sources individually with special atten- 
tion to place names and the problems of their 
indentification. Among ‘causes of migration’ 
(ch 11) invitation by a ruler, political instability, 
yearning for a better livelihood, and famines are 
mentioned. The chapter on ‘social life and 
status ' discusses the available evidence concern- 
ing habitat, gotras, pravaras, professions, affili- 
ation to Vedic sakhas, family hfe, names Chap- 
ter 1v on ‘economic life and status’ surveys the 
economic prospects of the donated lands (plots, 
villages, cultivable areas, kinds of taxes, 
measurements, revenues. The collected 
material, which ts repeatedly discussed under 
these various aspects 1s made accessible by a 
detailed and extensive index. 

Considering the frankly admitted difficulties 
and open questions with regard to the identifi- 
cation of places, dates of dynasties and rulers, 
terminology and values of measurements and 
taxes, and in view also of the obvious lack of 
agreement among the scholars quoted concern- 
ing these questions, most of the observations 
which the material allows for cannot but be 
hypothetical and inconclusive 


PETER SCHREINER 


CATHERINE WEINBERGER- THOMAS 
(ed.): L'Inde et l'imaginaire. (Collec- 
tion Purusartha, 11.) 281 pp. Paris: 
Editions de l'Ecole des hautes 
études en sciences sociales, 1988. 
Fr. 130. 

À splendidly phrased sentence from the 
editor's stimulating introduction may serve to 
indicate the characteristic approach of this 


collection of twelve essays devoted to exploring 
the theme of an exotic India as construct of the 
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Western imagination ‘Ni découverte, ni 
inventée, mais construite, mais fabriquée, 
ouvrage sans cesse remis sur le métier par 
d'ingénus ou d'ingénieux artisans et trafiquants 
de l'imaginaire, l'Inde nous rappellerait, s'il en 
était besoin, que l'observation est fille de la 
mémoire et que linour tire sa saveur du 
ressassement insatiable de l'oui-dire' (p. 11) 

Powerful reactions tend to be aroused by 
such a grand formulation in the French style 1n 
the minds of British readers, for whom its 
peculiarly exotic ring may set off immensely 
appealing or decidedly threatening resonances, 
perhaps more probably a mixture of both 
strong reactions To all those who feel even the 
least pull of the Left Bank, however, this 
volume in the admirable Purusartha series may 
be highly recommended. 

While it embraces a suitably wide range of 
approaches to often very diverse subjects within 
the general area indicated by the title, the collec- 
tion's ambitions are most strikingly realized 1n 
the spirited final essays. Jackie Assayag’s 
perceptive treatment of the theme of India in 
French opera covers such rarely heard delights 
as Auber’s Le Dieu et la bayadére ou la 
courtisane amoureuse, Massenet's Roi de Lahore 
and  Roussel's  Padmávati; Martine van 
Woerkens-Todorov uses her own experience of 
Madhya Pradesh to contextualize Henn 
Michaux’s romantic reinterpretation of Slee- 
man’s picture of the Thugs, and the editor raises 
many issues for further reflection in her dis- 
cussion of Fntz Lang’s penultimate two-part 
film, Der Tiger von Eschnapur and Das indische 
Grabmal, which will appeal to all those who 
share this reviewer’s preference for reading 
about India and about films he has never seen to 
watching Indian movies. 

Much earlier periods are more briefly dealt 
with 1n the first four essays: the Greek-derived 
picture of India in Hellenistic and Roman 
Judaism (Schmidt), the early Arab geographers’ 
picture of India (Miquel), the picture of 
fourteenth-century Ceylon, naturally centred 
upon Adam's Peak, in the report of the papal 
envoy Mangnollh (Abeydeera); and the impact 
of first-hand reports by the Portuguese on 
renaissance Europe's picture of India 
(Bouchon). 

The remaiming essays are located in or 
around the more familiar terntory of the 
nineteenth century There 1s a discussion of the 
liberal philosopher Victor Cousin’s now 
neglected lectures on India (Droit), while the 
only contribution written in. English (Meade) 
describes the evolution of the Anglo-Indian 
bungalow from bangla to New Delhi Those 
unorthodox chaps who got to know ' the real 
India’, who figure so prominently in Kipling’s 
early fiction, are viewed through French eyes 
(Hulin), while British. readers should find 
particularly interesting the coverage of the less 
familiar territory of the picture of India in turn- 
of-the-century French popular novels 
(Champion). The brief account (Herrenschidt) 
of Jules Verne's La maison à vapeur: voyage 
dans l'Inde septentrionale (1880) contains a 
reproduction of his magnificently imagined 
mechanical elephant belching steam from his 
uplifted trunk (pl. XIII, p. 127), quite one of the 
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best of the thirty-one pages of illustrations 
which do much to enhance the appeal of this 
attractive volume 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 


IAN Scorr: Political change and the 
crisis of legitimacy in Hong Kong. 
xv, 480 pp. London: Hurst & Co., 
1989. 


° Anyone who wishes to understand the politi- 
cal and economic background to the frequent 
front-page newsworthiness of Hong Kong 
could do far worse than to read this book. It 1s 
admirably set out, well-documented, has useful 
appendices, and is as closely argued a treatment 
as the topic has had. 

From the start the author leaves us in little 
doubt about his own feelings: he 1s what might 
be called a 'liberal partisan' on the side of 
Hong Kong in a serial confrontation with two 
colonial regimes, Britain and China Sometimes 
this stance leads him to over-enthusiastic point 
scoring, as when on p 129 he cavalierly 
(perhaps 'roundheadedly' would be more 
appropriate?) includes the British monarch in 
the definition of ‘ minor royalty’ Throughout 
he relentlessly exposes the self-interested deal- 
ings of British and Chinese governments alike 
but, despite wishfully thinking that Hong Kong 
had been included ın the talks which decided its 
future, his own carefully presented evidence 
seems only to support the negative view: he 
cannot propose realistic alternative courses of 
action Nor, alas, can anyone else. His analysis 
brings out the frustrations of the Hong Kong 
people with a clarity which must lead to 
sympathy 

(On p 248, for ' 1980s' read ‘ 1890s’ ) 


H D.R.B. 


ROBERT SCALAPINO: 77e politics of 
development: ^ perspectives on 
twentieth-century Asia. (The Edwin 
O. Reischauer Lectures 1988.) [ix] 
137 pp. Cambridge, Mass. and 
London: Harvard University Press, 
1989. 


Essentially a very compact retelling of the 
political history of contemporary Asia by an 
eminent scholar, The politics of development is a 
bit lke twentieth-century Asia played at ' fast 
forward * speed. Professor Scalapino, noted for 
a vast range of important publications on Asia 
and for decades of directing the Institute of 
Asian Studies at Berkeley, 1s renowned for his 
memory, and there are few important figures or 
key events anywhere 1n Asia which do not merit 
a fleeting mention 

For most readers parts of the book will be 
famihar territory covered all too briefly, and 

arts will be less familiar, also covered all too 
riefly With so little room in the text, there is of 
course much room for disagreement with 
Scalapino's interpretations There 1s no over- 
riding insight that emerges, though the canny 
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predictions at the end are testimony to the feel 
for reality gained by the disciplined and 
experienced observer 


BRANTLY WOMACK 


JIM RICHARDSON (comp.): Philippines. 
(World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 
106.) xxx, 372 pp. Oxford: Clio 
Press, 1989. 


This bibliography follows the well- 
established format of the series in. which it 
appears. It contams 955 entries divided 1nto 39 
categories, including geography and geology, 
flora and fauna, history, languages, religion, 
psychology and values, social services, health 
and welfare, politics, administration and local 
government, foreign relations, agriculture, 
forestry and fishing, energy and mining, trans- 
port and communications, employment and 
labour relations, education, literature, the arts, 
sports and recreation, cuisine, newspapers and 
periodicals. The entries are arranged alphabeti- 
cally within each category. All entries are 
annotated. There 15 an introductory essay on 
the geography, ethnicity, history, politics and 
economy of the Philippines. There are three 
separate indexes: author, title, subject 

Jim Richardson’s achievement ın compiling 
this volume demands high praise. In his choice 
of titles he has been judicious and wide-ranging, 
while maintaining an appropriate balance 
between the subject categories His annotations 
are excellent—extensive, well-judged and, 
where warranted, revealing a sharp wit. Those 
taking their first steps in the study of the Philip- 
pines will find this volume simply indispensable, 
but even the established ‘ Filipinista ’ will find it 
a most valuable companion 


IAN BROWN 


Hans M. ZELL: The African studies 
companion: a resource guide and 
directory. x, 165 pp. London, 
Munich, New York: Hans Zell 
Publishers, 1989. £30. 


Over the last fifteen years Hans Zell has 
acquired an enviable reputation in contempor- 
ary Afmcan bibliography. Founder and 
publisher since 1975 of the African book publish- 
ing record, editor and publisher of African book 
world and press, now in tts fourth edition, joint 
author of the award winning A new reader's 
guide to African literature, he has more recently 
been the prime mover 1n establishing the Afn- 
can Books Collective whose purpose 1s to pro- 
mote and distribute within the UK the output of 
nineteen African publishers His latest venture 
15 the production of a series of resource guides 
on topics of current significance in Third World 
affairs. The first of these guides, edited by Zell 
himself, 1s the volume under review. 

The readership for whom the African studies 
companion is intended consists of librarians 
concerned with the setting up and maintenance 
of Africana collections, of teachers responsible 
for developing courses 1n the area of African 
studies ud of individual Africanist scholars for 
whom ‘it aims to serve as a convenient desk top 
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compendium’ For each of these potential user 
categories the Companion undoubtedly pro- 
vides a great deal of useful and relevant inform- 
ation 1n extremely compact form. The eleven 
chapters, compressed into a mere 164 pages, 
identify the most important reference books on 
African studies and then proceed to list (a) 
current bibhographies and continuing sources 
on África generally, (b) journals on Africa 
published in Europe, the Americas and in 
Africa itself, (c) major Africana collections and 
documentation centres worldwide (apart from 
those ın Africa), (d) publishers ın Europe, 
North America and Africa with African studies 
lists, and (e) dealers and distributors of African 
studies materials worldwide These sections are 
followed by an outhne directory of the main 
African regional and international organiza- 
tions, a list of African studies associations and 
societies, a list of major foundations and donor 
agencies supporting research on Africa, details 
of international awards, book and literary 
prizes in the African studies field, and finally a 
glossary of abbreviations and  acronyms 
encountered in the study of Africa. 

In the nature of things all directory-type 
reference works contam information which, 
even on the day of publication, 1s already out of 
date. One expects and makes allowances for this 
kind of inaccuracy In the African studies com- 
panion there does seem however to have been 
overmuch reliance on earlier and older reference 
books, when replies to questionnaires sent out 
by the editor were not forthcoming I note for 
example a number of entries on UK and West 
European libraries derived from the current 
edition of the SCOLMA directory which I 
myself edited seven years ago, and since I too 
relied on older and even earlier reference books 
when I failed to obtain replies to my own 
questionnaire. . Hans Zell makes clear ın his 
preface that he 1s aware of these imperfections 
and one trusts they will disappear in subsequent 
editions, even if this entails personal visits to 
organizations unwilling to complete question- 
naires. 

The plus points of this guide to resources— 
and its virtues far outweigh its shortcomings— 
are the many helpful annotations to individual 
entries and the pointers 1n each chapter to other 
more detailed sources of information Hans Zell 
has succeeded in cramming into pocket book 
format a mine of useful facts, figures, names and 
addresses for anyone involved in African 
studies and the Companion 1s, I believe, 
destined to become one of the standard works 
all Afncanist research workers and librarians 
will wish to have within reach. 


HARRY HANNAM 


JONATHAN KINGDON: Island Africa: 
the evolution of Africa's rare animals 
and plants. 287 pp. London: Collins, 
1990. £25. 


Island Africa 1s a very personal book. Evident 
in the numerous sketches, line drawings, and 
colour illustrations 1s the hand of the author, 
while his choice of theme brings together a 
singular combination of qualities as botanist, 
zoologist and committed conservationist. 
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The book traces the evolutionary diversity to 
be seen in the endemism of species in África 
viewed not in its entirety but in specialized 
ecological niches. The title of the book refers 
both to true islands off the African coast and 
also to ecological ‘islands’ in the ‘sea’ of 
Africa, such as the Namib desert, the Rift 
Valley lakes or the Zaire basin. Taking broad 
geographical areas in sequence, Kingdon selects 
particular locations where he 1s able to illustrate 
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the characteristics of adaptation, diversity, 
specialization and antiquity that are to be seen 
in a wide variety of flora and fauna His narra- 
tive is not overly scientific nor 1s 1t so insubstan- 
tial that we have simply another coffee-table 
book. The book demonstrates a commitment to 
conservation by providing a deeper understand- 
ing of why conservation 1s important 


GRAHAM FURNISS 
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THE AZARIQA IN ISLAMIC HERESIOGRAPHY ! 
By KEITH LEWINSTEIN 


J. Introduction 

Since the publication in the West last century of a major 5111121 work on the 
Islamic sects, those interested in the early firag have found themselves 
dependent on the heresiographical tradition. Islamicists have had little choice in 
the matter; most writing and thinking produced in circles later deemed 
heterodox has not been preserved, and to a large extent is available only 
through the mediation of the heresiographers. While material of other sorts has 
not gone unstudied,” it has for the most part been the heresiographers who have 
shaped the way we look at early Islamic sectarianism. 

This marriage of modern scholarship and medieval heresiography is, 
however, a distinctly uncomfortable one. As indispensable as the firag material 
may be, questions about its reliability persist. The difficulties which characterize 
this literature are well known, and hardly need to be rehearsed here: it is late, 
highly schematic, and frequently hostile to the doctrines and groups which it 
describes. To these might be added one other problem noted less frequently: 
most of the books in general academic circulation have passed through 
Ash'arite and/or Mu'tazilite hands.’ If, as we shall see, the tradition is not 
entirely synoptic, there are at least powerful forces at work which militate 
against a diversity of perspectives. 

Given these problems, a systematic effort at source criticism is clearly in 
order. The criticism produced up to now has been done more in an ad hoc than 
in a deliberate way; it normally consists of the informal observations of those 
whose primary interests run to the positive historical data to be culled from the 
material. Thus, serious textual criticism has generally taken a back seat to 
historical reconstruction, despite the source-related problems which nearly 
everyone acknowledges. Here, the emphasis will fall strictly on the texts, and on 
the way in which the material they preserve has been reshaped through the 
process of transmission. 

With the texts themselves at centre stage, scholars might have two different 
critical strategies to choose from. On the one hand there is the possibility of 
outflanking the standard Ash'arite-Mu'tazilite tradition by exploiting material 
from outside of it.” Alternatively, one might aim to take apart the standard 


! I should like to thank Michael Cook, Louise Marlow and Chase Robinson for their useful 
oe on an earlier draft of this paper; and Michael Chamberlain for his thoughtful criticism of 
the nnal. 

? Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa-’l-Nihal, ed. Cureton (London, 1846) (hereafter M N[SH]). 

3 Most recently, the early theological epistles examined by van Ess in a number of publications 
and Cook in Early Muslim dogma (Cambridge, 1981) 

^ Watt puts these problems clearly, and suggests some sensible rules of thumb, in The formative 
period of Islamic thought (Edinburgh, 1973), 1-6. 

? Makdisi, * Ash'ari and the Ash'arites in Islamic religious history’ (Part 1), SJ, 17, 1962, 41, 
and cf. Bernand, ‘Le Kitab al-Radd ‘Ala 'l-Bida' d'Abu Muftî Makhül al-Nasafi’, Annales 
islamologiques, 16, 1980, 45. 

$ While historical and textual concerns are sometimes combined successfully (e.g. Wadad al- 
Qadi's al-Kaisaniyya f1 'I-Ta'rikh wa-'l-Adab [Beirut, 1974]), it often happens that the critical end of 
things 1s given only perfunctory attention. The best example of what can be accomplished by 
focusing entirely on textual questions is Madelung, ‘ Bemerkungen zur imamutischen Firaq- 
1985 XV , Der Islam, 42, 1967, 37-52 [= Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam, London, 

5, : 

7I have explored some of the possibilities here in connexion with eastern Hanafite herestogra- 
phy in my unpublished thesis, Studies in Islamic heresiography the Khawary in two Firaq traditions 
(Princeton, 1989). There and here I use the term 'standard' to designate the Ash'arite and 
Mu'tazilite works commonly exploited by scholars. 
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sources and lay bare (or as bare as possible) the raw material from which the 
tradition was originally constructed. This is the approach taken here. By using a 
single sect as a test case, I shall attempt to 1solate and chart the patterns of 
transmission within the standard heresiographical tradition. I hope to 
demonstrate that the tradition as we have it is not an organic whole which can 
be reconstituted simply by citing several of the extant works as evidence for any 
particular point. It is instead a collection of fragments removed from their 
original literary contexts and transmitted along several different lines. If we wish 
to make good sense and efficient use of the material, we had best try to recover 
the earlier literary connexions between these fragments. 

For this case study I have chosen the infamous Kharyite sect of the Azariqa. 
The choice was not a difficult one. The Azàáriqa are a group of undeniable 
importance which engaged the attention not only of the heresiographers but of 
the Muslim historians as well. The main outline of the sect's history is thus well 
known. During the confusion of the second fitna, the Basra-based Kharijite 
movement broke up into a number of competing groups. While some among the 
Khawarij preferred to adopt a stance of political quietism and moderation, 
remaining physically (if not morally) within the community of ordinary 
Muslims, others took to separatism and extremism. In the moderate camp we 
can place the proto-Ibadis and the proto-Sufriyya; the extremists followed 
either Najda b. ‘Amir or Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq, the founder of the Azáriqa.? The 
Azariqa withdrew from ordinary society and continued to conduct guerrilla 
warfare against Zubairid and Umayyad armies, as well as against the civilian 
populations of Iraq and western Iran, until finally meeting a violent end in 
Tabaristan in 79 A.H. Because the group represents an archetypal case of 
sectarian extremism, no heresiographer could afford to ignore them. As a case 
study the Azàriga can serve as a useful entrée into the patterns of source- 
dependency within the firag literature. 


II. Formation on the main tradition 

Much of the discussion here will centre on a critical reading of the 1 
al-Islamiyyin of Abü 'l-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324). This reliance on Ash'ariis to 
a certain extent unavoidable: he is not only a leading source for many later 
heresiographers, but also provides what is perhaps the best window into earlier 
(and no longer extant) texts. Ash'arr's usefulness is due at least in part to the 
modesty of his literary intentions. Unlike many later writers, Ash'ari has no 
interest in leaving behind a grand testament to his own skill as a heresiographer. 
He is not nearly as self-conscious an organizer of the material as Baghdadi or 
Shahrastani.!! Instead, his abiding concern is to collect between two covers as 
much of the earlier material as possible. Ash'ari makes little attempt to 
harmonize his presentation or to disguise its rough edges. Because the text 1s so 
rough-hewn in places, the separate narrative pieces behind Ash'ari can often be 
detected, and one can glimpse the hands of earlier heresiographers at work. 

The problem lies in putting names to those hands. While Ash'ari does refer 
explicitly to earlier (now lost) works, like most heresiographers he does so only 
exceptionally. No sources are quoted by name in the Azàriqa account, although 
three earlier writers are mentioned elsewhere in Ash'arr's Kharijite chapter: the 


*On the tafarrug of the Khawari] see Wilkinson, ‘The early development of the Ibàdi 
movement in Basra’, Studies in the first century of Islamic society (Southern Illinois University, 
1982), 132; and Pampus, Uber die Rolle der Harigiya im fruhen Islam (Wiesbaden, 1980), 76—7. 

? EI (2nd ed.), s v. Azãrıka. 

10 Ed, H. Ritter, 2 vols., Istanbul (1929-33). 

!! Ash‘ari does not even bother to cite the famous seventy-three sects hadith, long the standard 
frontispiece for heresiographical works. 
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Mu'tazilite Abū Ya'là al-Zurqàn (d. c. 298)," the Kharijite Yamàn b. Ribab 
(fl. late second century 4.H)," and the Shafi'ite scholar Husain b. ‘Ali al-Karábisi 
(d. 256), the last of particular importance for Khàrijite heresiography." 
Unfortunately, only a small fraction of the Kharijite material in Ash'ari is 
explicitly cited from these authors, and we know almost nothing of the sources 
behind them. What does seem certain, however, is that while Ash‘ari’s 8م‎ 
chapter may in some sense work as a single, unified text, it is at base a composite 
of material of distinct types, probably stitched together from a number of 
different sources. 

This variety of sources is partially reflected in the account's thematic 
diversity. Thematically, the material can be grouped under three rubrics: 
(1) Secession from larger communities; (2) Leadership within the sect; and 
(3) Sectarian legal doctrines. The extent to which these three categories of 
material travelled separately in the earliest tradition 1s apparent both from the 
breaks in Ash'ar''s presentation and from the distinct rhetorical qualities of 
each of the groups concerned. The language of the first category is shaped 
largely by the needs of theological argument; it is concise, and aims deliberately 
to underscore the unacceptable separatist values of the Azraqite movement. The 
second category is more historical in its concerns and more expansive, even 
anecdotal, in its mode of expression. Lastly, the third is superficially neutral and 
descriptive, a catalogue of the sect’s distinctive legal views. As we shall see, the 
third category was shaped by larger polemical concerns (i.e. anti-scripturalism) 
which had been obscured by Ash'ari's day. In dividing the material along these 
lines I am aiming to reconstruct something of the way the tradition looked 
before Ash'arrs time, as well as to facilitate comparison with other firag 
manuals. 

(A) Secession: included here is material relating both to the Azariqa's 
secession from the rest of the Kharijite movement and to the general Kharijite 
secession from the community at large. This material is scattered throughout 
Ash'arr's account, although, as we shall see, there is sufficient internal evidence 
to suggest that many of these passages originally belonged together. Ash'ari's 
Azariqa chapter begins with a standard awá'il passage (designated here as 
Section 1) ? in which Nàfi' b. al-Azraq is mentioned as the first to have raised 
differences among the Khawarij (awwal man ahdatha '-I-khilaf bainahum). His 
doctrinal contributions are summed up in a neat trinity: dissociation from the 
quietist Khawarij (al-barà'a min al-qa'ada); examination of all prospective 
members of the group (al-mihna li-man qasada ‘askarahu); and the ascription of 
unbelief to those refusing to undertake a hijra to the group's camp (ikfar man 
lam yuhdjir ilaihi).'° Each of these positions reflects divisions between extremists 
and moderates within the Kharyite movement itself; ordinary Muslim 
opponents of the sect are not an issue here." 


2 Ritter, * Philologika 111 Muhammedanische Háresiographen °’, Der Islam, 18, 1929, 38. 

Madelung, ‘The Shi'ite and Khárijite contribution to pre-Ash‘arite Kalam’, Islamic‏ ذا 
philosophical theology, ed. P. Morewedge (Albany, N Y., 1979), 127 30‏ 

14 Karábisrs work was widely known as the primary source for information on the Khawari] 
and other early sects (mu'awwal al-mutakallimi fi ma'rifat madhahib al-khawariy wa-sá'ir ahl 
al-ahwa’) (Subki, Tabagat al-Shàfi iyya [Beirut n.d.], 1:252.6, Baghdadi, Uşul al-Din |Beirut, 1401], 
208.15- 16). 


15 This sectioning of the text 1s entirely subjective, of course, and reflects my own reading of the 
way the account has been constructed 

!6 Ash'ari, 86.7— 9. Cf. the parallel in Balkhi's Magálát, cited in Nashwan al-Himyari, al-Hür al- 
‘Tn (Tehran, 1973), 177.20-178.1. 

17 This is clear from the wording elsewhere in the tradition. Cf., for example, Baghdadi, ai-Farq 
Baina 'I-Firaq (ed. M. Badr, Cairo, 1323/1905), 63.1-.6, where the first Mubakkima (in contrast to 
the Azàriqa) are said to have avoided the takfir of quietists who otherwise share their views (idhà 
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This doctrinal trinity reappears (with the same economy of expression) in a 
slightly later passage, to be designated Section 3.5 Nafi himself is no longer the 
immediate concern; he has been replaced by the sect's problematic attitude 
toward the Kharijite sa/af. The Azariqa are here accused of affiliating with the 
earlier Muhakkima Khawarij despite the latter's willingness to keep company 
with quietists and to accept followers without subjecting them to examination. 
In other words, the polemical possibilities behind Section 1 are explicitly 
worked out in Section 3: Nafi’’s trinity represents an unacknowledged departure 
from the traditional Kharijite line. The Azariqa respond to the charge of 
inconsistency by arguing that the proper position to take (i.e. the Azragite 
position) was simply not apparent to their forbears (hadha tabayyana la-nà 
wa-khafiya 'alaihim)."? 

Cook has pointed out the parallels (explicit and implicit) between Ash'arr's 
polemical strategy and that employed against the Azariqa by the first-century 
Ibadi writer Salim b. Dhakwan; the assumption of an originally moderate 
Muhakkima movement from which the Azariqa deviated 1s, according to Cook, 
more consistent with an Ibadi than a Sunni mindset.? Ash'arr's first and third 
sections, then, would appear to be the residue of polemic used by the moderate 
Khawarij of Basra against the extreme secessionists. This Ibadi (or proto-Ibadi) 
writing might well represent the earliest strata of material in the ftraq tradition. 

A variation on the secession theme appears in Sections 4 and 8 of Ash'arrs 
account. Here the emphasis falls on the Azariqa's withdrawal form the larger 
community of ordinary Muslims. Five examples of their secession are given by 
Ash'ari in the first of these passages: the sect considers grave sin as unbelief 
(kufr); it designates the territory of opponents as dar kufr; it insists on the 
eternal punishment of the grave sinner; it ascribes unbelief to ‘Ali and the Siffin 
arbitrators; and finally, the Azariqa are said to murder the children of 
unbelievers.?! The first, third, and fourth of these charges (sin, punishment, and 
‘Al? echo Ash'arrs general Kharijite introduction,” and the link is strengthened 
somewhat by the unique appearance of the verbal form taqülu in both passages. 
Furthermore, the remaining two points in this section, dar kufr and the murder 
of children, link up very nicely with the end of Ash‘ari’s Azariqa presentation, 
section 8, where the fate of children in the afterlife as well as the unbeliever 
status of anyone living in the dar kufr are treated.? The parallel use of the verbal 
form yarawna (which appears, significantly, only in these two places) 
strengthens the connexion between the two passages. Moreover, the fact that 
later firaq works present this material together suggests that the intervening 


kana ‘ala ra'yihim); and Qalhati, Kitab al- Kashf wa-'I-Bayàn, (Arabic MS, Br. Mus. Or. 2606), fol. 
197a.7: tabarra'a [Naf] min al-qaà'id wa-law kana ‘arifan li-amrihi tabi'an. li-madhhabihi (The 
published edition of this work 1s unavailable to me.) And the first-century Ibadi polemicist Salim b. 
Dhakwan states that the Azariqa dissociate even from bedou: who sought affiliation with them 
(Hinds xerox, 173.4—.6). 

18 Ash‘ari, 87.2—.5. 

1 Ash‘ari, 87.5. The justification is less defensive in the Farq, 63.17 ‘This 1s something we 
continue to do despite them ' (hadhà shai’ ma zilna danahum) The tight polemic in 1/3 is broken up 
by a passage of a very different sort, to be discussed below. 

? Dogma, 98. I would add that the apparent redundancy between two elements of Ash'arr's 
trinity (bará'a from and takfir of those i remain at home) is suggestive of an originally Ibadi 
polemical concern. It is the Ibadis, and not the Sunnis, who like to make such distinctions. See 
above, note 17, for the distinction between quietist sympathizers and outright opponents implicit in 
the rhetoric. This would seem to be an Ibadi and not a Sunni polemical move. 

21 Ash‘ari, 87 5- 8 Balkhr's parallel includes women as well as children (Här, 178.1—.2). 

22 86.3—.6. For Balkhi as Ash‘ari’s source here, see below, note 28. 

23 Ash‘ari, 89 10-.12. 
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passages in Ash'ari are secondary insertions.“ The source of the Ash‘ari 
presentation must have kept 4 and 8 together; we can presume sections 5, 6 and 
7 (to be discussed below) to have originated in one or more different accounts. 

Although we have classified both 1/3 and 4/8 as secession material, there are 
important differences between the two. The first of these has to do with 
rhetorical approach. While there is obviously a polemical backdrop to the 
charges appearing in 4/8, and the short, conclusive statements here are of the 
sort useful in theological debate, the style of argument is much looser than what 
we have in 1/3. The passage is noticeably jumbled; the late appearance of 'Ali's 
kufr is strange, and the dar kufr point seems to intrude between sin and the 
sinner's deserts. This, as well as Ash‘ari’s gloss of the term ddr,” suggests that 
several of these points have been pulled from a different context, and that what 
we have here is ultimately composite. There is no tightly constructed polemical 
strategy comparable to what is behind 1/3. Unlike the earlier passages, 
moreover, 4/8 do not appear to have been shaped by distinctively Ibadi 
concerns. The reference to the murder of children aside, nothing here parallels 
the Sirat Salim, and much of it might just as easily have the Ibadis as the 
Azariqa as a target. These passages serves Sunni rather than Ibádi ends, and are 
to be assigned a different (and probably later) origin than 1/3. 

Whatever the material's ultimate origins, it seems likely that the general 
Kharijite introduction, Section 4, and Section 8 reached Ash'ari in some form 
through the Kataf al-Magàálát of Abū ’l-Qäsim al-Balkhi (d. 319).”° Balkhr's 
hand is apparent both in parallels between Ash‘ari and published extracts from 
Balkhi," and in parallels between Ash'arr's general Kharijite introduction and 
the general introduction to Balkhr's Mu'tazilite chapter (published by Sayyid).” 
Much of Ash'arrs larger framework, in fact, betrays a stylistic similarity to 
what we might imagine Balkhi to have written (based on his published 
Mu'tazilite chapter).? But if Balkhi was the source, he is never mentioned as 
such anywhere in Ash‘ari’s Kharijite presentation. 


^  Baghdadi, ai-Milal wa-'l- Nihal (hereafter MN[B]) ed. ‘A. Nader, Beirut, 1970), 63.16—64.1, 
reading ra'aw for za‘ami at 64.1; Ibn al-Da'i, Tabsirat al-'Awamm (hereafter TA) (ed. ‘A. Iqbal, 
Tehran, 1313 A.s.), 39.7-.8. 

2 Ash'ari, 87.6 wa-inna 'l-dār dar kufr ya nina dûr mukháhfihim. 

*6 A manuscript of Balkhrs Magalat al-Islamiyyin was discovered by Fu'ád Sayyid nearly 40 
years ago in a private Yemeni collection. Sayyid edited and published only the section relating to the 
Mu'tazila apud Fadl ai-I'tizàl wa-Tabaqat al-Mu'tazila (Tunis, 1974), 63 ff. The manuscript does not 
appear to have been microfilmed by the Egyptian research mission of which Sayyid was a member, 
and Sayyid's own copy presumably remains ın private hands. For Balkhrs Kharijite material, we 
have thus to make do with the extracts preserved in Nashwan al-Himyari's Hur. While there 1s some 
question about Balkhr's precise date of composition, I assume him to be slightly earlier than Ash'ari, 
based on the comments of Hajji Khalifa (Keşf el-zunun [Istanbul, 1943], 1782.11], and of Balkhi 
himself (Fadl al-I'tizal, 55). 

27 See above, note 16. 

25 Both centre on what the sect in question ajma'& ‘ala (Balkhi, Fadl, 63.1-64.13, Ash‘ari, 
86.1- 6). Note also the appearance in Ash'ar of Balkhrs wa-hum mukhtalifün. The general 
introductory passage in Ásh'ari ıs in fact explicitly ascribed to Balkhi in Farg, 55.8—.56 8; the two 
Najdite exemptions from the wider Khàrijite imê’ noted in Ash‘ari’s introduction appear, however, 
to be the author's own insertions It is also possible that these exemptions are to be attributed to the 
slightly earlier writer Zurqãn’ a similar exemption of the Najdiyya from the Kharyite yma‘ appears 
in Nawbakhti's Firag al-Shi'a (ed. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931), 10.5—.7, and the passage immediately 
precedes a statement of Zurqan's on a related subject. 

? In addition to the similarities in their introductory passages, both include toward the end a 
geographical passage listing the areas where the sect in question is strongest: al-kuwar allati ghalaba 
'alaihá ‘I-i‘tizal/’l-khGrijiyya (Balkhi, Fadl, 108.1—114.5, Ash‘ari, 128 5—8). Balkhi includes a similar 
section in his Khanjite chapter extracted in Hür, 202.15-203 1. The geographical material is 
accompanied in both Balkhi and Ash'ari by a parallel tasmiya passage: wa-'l-sabab alladhi la-hu 
summiyat al-mu‘tazila — bi-'-vtizallsummü — 'I-khawarij (Balkhi, Fadi,  115.1—15,  Ash'ari, 
127.12-128.4). For Balkhi's Kharijite tasmiya passage, see Hur, 200.14—201.5. The appearance of 
these passages in both the Mu'tazilite and Khanjite chapters of Balkht suggests that they were 
poria structural features of Balkhi’s presentation which Ash‘ari borrowed for his own Khanijite 
cnapter. 
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There is one other piece of Ash'arrs Azariqa account to consider in the 
secession category, although it does not take the same form as the material we 
have considered up to now. Ash'ari preserves a lengthy anecdote (Section 6) 
designed to show Nafi' b. al-Azraq's position on tagiyya as having occasioned 
his split with the moderate Khawarij.? We are told of the sects negative 
judgement in the case of a Yemenite woman of Azraqite sympathies (tard ra’ya 
‘1-khawarij) who, despite the wishes of her family, marries a non-Arab co- 
religionist. Upon the husband’s refusal to move to the Azraqite camp, the 
woman secures a divorce and is then married to her family’s original choice. 
When informed of the woman's plight, Nafi"s followers pronounce negatively 
on the first marriage, because it was concluded outside the ddr al-hijra. 

The message is clear, if not explicit: there are to be no armchair Azragites; 
one may not practise dissimulation while continuing to live as a believer in the 
dàr al-kufr. Authentic belief 1s belief manifested in action. 

The anecdotal quality of this passage distinguishes it from the other 
secession material in Ash‘ari. As it adds nothing of great importance (the sect's 
rejection of tagiyya is obvious throughout), it is tempting to read the marriage 
anecdote as a secondary insertion into the heresiographical tradition. The fact 
that it disappears after Ash'ari's time suggests that its place in the tradition was 
never entirely secure. Against such a reading, however, can be set several 
indications that this passage may have been part of the presentation inherited 
by Ash'arr namely, the clear fit between language employed here and the 
opening passage of Ash'arr's next Kharijite account (the Najdiyya)," and its fit 
with Section 1 of Ash'arr's Azáriqa account.” Even if the anecdote acquired 
Sunni heresiographical credentials before Ash'arr's time, there is evidence that it 
began life in an Ibadi and not a Sunni workshop. In the first place, the problem 
of intermarriage between Kharijites and ordinary Muslims is naturally of much 
greater import to the Ibadis than the Sunnis, and would have carried more 
polemical weight among the former.? It is Ibadi and not Sunni noses that would 
have been put out of joint by an Azraqite refusal to recognize the marriage of 
two Kharijite sympathizers who had not undertaken a hijra. The co-existence of 
tagiyya and communal identity 1s an issue between the moderate and secession- 
ist Kharijites; it is irrelevant to Sunnis. 

In the second place, the use of language here is distinctively [badi. This is 
clear in a variant preserved by the Syrian heresiographer Khushaish (d. 253). 
Three-quarters of a century before Ash'ari, Khushaish associates the story with 
an otherwise unknown Kharijite group called the Najraniyya.** He makes much 
of the distinction between the woman's ashàb (i.e. her co-religionists) and her 
qawm (i.e. non-Kharijite members of her tribe). This is a common formulation 


30 Ash'ari, 88 5— 89.3. 

31 At 89.15, Najda 1s met by a nafar min ahl 'askar Nàfi'; earlier, at 89.2, Nàáfi"s disapproval of 
tagiyya was supported by ahl 'askarihi illà nafaran yasiran At 90 1, these splitters tell Najda of their 
having dissociated from (barr'ü min) Nafi’, which echoes the Azàriga's treatment of the ahl 
al-tac iyya at 89.3 

* Section 6 begins (at 88 5) ‘ wa-kdna sabab al-ikhtilaf alladhi ahdathahu Naf'  ; echoing 
Section 1’s ‘ wa-awwal man ahdatha 'l-khiläf bamahum Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq wa-'lladhi ahdathahu . . 
(86.7~.8). The phrasing also appears in the opening of the Najdiyya e (90.1), further 
strengthening | the link between the two sections pasited in the previous no 

See Ash'ari, 111.6-.12, and 112 3~ 6. The sale of slave girls to Sosa (110.1-.12) may bea 
related 1 issue 

* The group takes its name from a woman called Umm Najrén (= Ash'ars Yemenite 
woman?) who marries ‘among her people’ in Basra, but then secretly takes a husband from among 
her Khárijite co-religionists. When the first husband appears and compels her return, the Khawarij 
disagree about her status (in Malati, Kitab al-Radd wa-'l-Tanbih, ed. S. Dedering (Istanbul, 1936], 
137.3—.6), cf. the similar division in Náfi*s camp at Ash'ari, 89.2 
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in Ibadi literature. It is also worth noting that the identification of the woman 
in Ash‘ari as ‘ Kharijite’ (lit. ° holding Kharijite ideas ’) is not inconsistent with 
the probable Ibadi outlook of the narrator.” 

(B) Leadership of the Sect: two blocks of material in the Ash'ari account fall 
under this heading. The first appears between Ash'ari's opening foundational 
passages (1 and 3). After Nafi' is named as the originator of the extremist trinity, 
possible alternative founders are named. Mentioned here, in Section 2,” are 
‘Abd Rabbih al-Kabir and an otherwise unknown Ibn al-Wadin (= Abt 
Ismail al-Batihi?). Nafi?s attitude toward Ibn al-Wadin is characterized as 
inconsistent: initial dissociation followed by posthumous affiliation. Moreover, 
despite his eventual affiliation, Nafi* neglected to acknowledge the past kufr of 
those like himself who had earlier disagreed with Ibn al-Wadin’s extremism 
before coming around to it; and this while he was quick to deem an unbeliever 
anyone who persisted in opposing his own new-found extremism. 

Thus, Section 2 looks like an insertion into an otherwise coherent account of 
Nafiz"s three principal innovations (1/3). One might object that the break 
between 2 and 3 is not beyond dispute; both passages possess an underlying 
similarity of rhetorical approach in their focus on the problem of affiliation 
despite obvious doctrinal inconsistency.” Still, the second section turns on a 
moderate Nàfi' having at first rejected the extremist line, a position which 
clouds somewhat the clear Muhakkima-Azaàriqa dichotomy in 1 and 3. The 
polemical force of the passage is considerably weaker than what we have in 1 
and 3. It seems to have been written not by a polemicist intent on showing the 
Azàriqa as deviating from a moderate Kharijite line, but by a collector of 
akhbar concerning leading Kharijite figures.” 

The second block of leadership material, Section 5 in Ash'ari, deals with 
dissent among the supporters of the well-known Azraqite chief Qatari b. al- 
Fuja’a.*! The entire passage is clearly intrusive here; it is of no apparent 
doctrinal significance, and its concern with secondary historical developments 
does not fit the rest of Ash'arr's account. In its prosopographical concerns it 
echoes Section 2. Six Azragite figures are mentioned here, including ‘Abd 
Rabbih al-Kabir (also mentioned in 2, although there without the junior ‘Abd 
Rabbih who appears here). The awkward appearance of Section 5 in the 
account argues against its early inclusion in the firag tradition. We might well 
assume the material to have travelled in non-heresiographical circles before 
being inserted into the tradition at some secondary stage. Other than a rather 
obscure reference in the frequently obscure Abii ']-Husain al-Malati (d. 377), 


35 See Schwartz, Die Anfänge der Ibaditen in Nordafrika (Wiesbaden, 1983), 24, 29. 

3 For the [badi use of the term ‘ Kharıjıte ’ to refer to their extremist brethren, see Qalhati, fol. 
198a.3; and Sirat Salim, 193 5-.7 

?! Ash'ari, 86.9-87.2. 

3 For the former, see Tabari, Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa-'l-Mulük, ed. M. J. de Goeje, et al. (Leiden, 
1879—1901), ser. i, 1018.3 ff. He figures in inter-Azragite schisms at a later date, opposing Qatari b. 
al-Fuja’a’s leadership in the year 77. Baghdadi adds an ‘Abd Rabbth al-Saghir to the list (Farq, 
63.11—12), a name which appears later ın Ash'ari's account (at 87.15, in connexion with the 
movement against Qatari) I have not been able to identify Ibn al-Wadin, but he may be a scribal 
error for Abt: Isma‘il al-Bafihi, an Azraqite splitter mentioned by Ibn Hazm (see below, note 78). 

3 The similarity is even more striking in the parallel in the Farq, where Baghdádi ends the 
Muhakkima '|-Ülà affiliation passage (Ash‘ari’s Section 3) with the same phrase he has already used 
to close the Ibn al-Wadin issue (Ash'arr's Section 2): wa-akfara [Naf] man yukhdlifuhu ba'da dhahka 
[Farq, 63.15—.17). But Baghdadi may simply be tidying things up. 

(128 a A9. deal of such material is appended to the end of Ash'ar's Kharijite chapter 
128.9—131.6). 

^! Ash‘ari, 87.9-88.4. See EI (2nd ed.), s v. Katari b. al-Fudja’a 
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what we have here does not appear to have left any other trace in the firaq 
literature.” 

(C) Sectarian legal doctrines: attached to the end of Ash‘ari’s account’ ? is a 
passage (Section 7) containing, among other things, certain legal views ascribed 
to the Azàáriqa. Although the passage in Ash‘art is corrupt, it seems to reflect an 
older attempt to discredit the Azariqa by representing them as radical scriptual- 
ists. They take the Book and not the sunna (however vaguely the latter is to be 
conceived).“ If an explicit polemical context ever existed for this material, 
however, it was apparently lost by Ash'ari's time; what we have in the Magdlat 
are simply the remains of an older anti-scriptualist polemic. 

The details mentioned in Section 7 are of secondary importance in terms of 
the constitution of the sect (they do not bear directly on the matter of secession), 
but they will nevertheless come to form a standard unit in the later heresio- 
graphical tradition. The items listed in Ash'ari are as follows: (1) The group's 
refusal to stone adulterers; 5 (2) The sect's insistence that God is pleased with 
everyone in their camp who manifests his religion; (3) The sect's considering licit 
the violation of trusts despite God's command (Q. 4:58) to honour them; “ 
(4) The group's suspension of the penalty for false accusation (qadhf) 1n certain 
cases (namely, when the slander is directed at men and not women); and (5) A 
seemingly obscure reference to violent struggle.” 

The second and fifth points are clearly intrusive here. They do not fit at all 
well with the legal tenor of the rest of the passage, and are absent from the 
parallel sections of later firag works.“ Their separate origin is perhaps marked 
by the fact that they alone among the five points are introduced by the verbal 
form qali. What is more, the fifth point is probably foreign to the Azariqa 
account as a whole, as it enjoys a comfortable berth in Baghdadt's Khalafiyya 
narrative. There, we read (in language parallel to that in Ash‘ari’s Azariqa 
account) that the Khalafiyya sect of the Khawarij refuses to engage in violent 
struggle in the absence of a suitably qualified imam.” Baghdadi goes on to 
report that they agree with the Azariqa on the question of unbelievers' children. 
The passage in Ash'ari, then, is actually a Khalafite imāma doctrine better 
preserved in Baghdadi; the (unrelated) reference to the Azàáriqa (which 
Baghdadi preserves) explains how the passage slipped into the Azariqa section 
of the Ash'ari text.” 


4 al-Tanbih wa-'l-Radd, 41.9. The ‘Amr b. Fatat mentioned here as founding the otherwise 
unknown 'Amriyya sub-sect of the Azáriqa is presumably identical with the ‘Amr al-Qana given in 
Ash‘ari’s Section 5. 

$$ Ash'ari, 89.3—- 9. It is separated from the preceding passages by ahdathü ashya’, possibly 
indicating the use of a new source here. 

^ The scripturalist leanings of some early Khárijites have been noticed before, See Hawting, 
‘The significance of the slogan lä hukma illa lıllûh and the references to the hudüd ın the traditions 
about the Fitna and the murder of ‘Uthman’, BSOAS, XLI, 3, 1978, esp. 460-1 and the sources cited 
at note 37; and Cook, ' 'Anan and Islam’ the origins of Karaite scripturalism ', JS AT, 9, 1987, 
169-72. 

53 Ash'ari, 89.3. See Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), 734: 
and cf. Burton, The collection of the Qur’an (Cambridge, 1977), 68-104, for one possible historical 
context. 

^6 istahallii khafr al-amdna. It ıs ın this passage only that the Azarıqa clearly label their 
opponents mushrikün rather than kuffar (and thus depart from what would become the Ibadi 
position) Salim (174.6 —7) makes the same charge (istihlal akl al-amánat) The refusal to abide by 
E ee of Q. 4:58 (at least in the case of opponents) goes badly with the sect's scripturalist 
tendencies 

47 Mà kaffa ahad yadahu ‘an al-gital mudh anzala 'lláhu ‘azza wa-Jalla '-bast. Cf. Q. 5.11 and 


48 There is no mention of them, for example, in Baghdadi (Farq, 64.1—5; and MN[B], 64.1—.6, 
the latter usually close to Ash'ari) or in Ibn al-Dà'i (TA, 39.8-.11) 

4 Farq, 75 15-.18. wa-gad kaffü aidiyahum ‘an al-qutàl li-fagdihim man yasluhu li-'l-imáma 
minhum. 

39 The imáma doctrine here must accordingly be from a source behind both Baghdadi and 
Ash'ari. It would follow that Madelung is unjustified in holding Baghdadi himself responsible for 
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The second point (which I shall identify as the hijra statement) is also out of 
place here, and does not connect with anything else in the Ash‘ari account. The 
language is vague and lends itself to quite different interpretations: gali 
nashhadu bi-'llah annahu la yakunu fi dar al-hijra mimman yuzhiru 'l-islam illa 
man radiya 'lláhu ‘anhu. Watt takes the passage as evidence of the sect's legal 
strictness, and translates it as follows: ° We swear by God that in the camp of the 
faithful there shall not be any professors of Islam except those of whom God 
approves [my emphasis].' In other words, Watt wants to have backsliders 
expelled from the Azraqite camp; there is no room for sinners in the community 
of saints." The problem with this reading is that it does not fit with accusations 
of lax standards we meet with elsewhere in the firag tradition. The Ibadi 
tradition has the Azariqa willing to tolerate all sorts of misbehaviour among 
their followers.** And a somewhat independent textual tradition attests a similar 
sort of laxity in the sect's camp.” On the whole, it seems that the Azariga saw 
themselves (or were accused of seeing themselves) as protected from account- 
ability before God. As long as they were members in good standing (i.e. mu- 
hajirün), there was little that they could do to jeopardize their own salvation. A 
more appropriate translation of Ash'arís passage would therefore run as 
follows: * We testify that those who have manifested their belief by making a 
hijra to our camp are all [therefore] approved of by God.’ Ash'arr's language, in 
short, is less declarative than descriptive. It is not that ‘there shall not be’ 
anyone in their midst of whom God disapproves, but rather, that God in a sense 
automatically approves of everyone in their camp without distinction and 
regardless of behaviour. 

Ash‘ari’s Section 7 is thus something of a patchwork: the original thrust of 
the passage is legal, but this has been obscured somewhat by the intrusion of 
foreign material. Baghdadrs MN might well preserve an earlier and sounder 
version of the passage. The content is entirely legal, with the two suspicious 
elements of Ash'arr's version (the hijra statement and the apparently ‘ Khala- 
fite” imama fragment) missing. Also found here is the charge that the Azariqa 
reject the nisab, the minimum amount of stolen property necessary before the 


this (possibly Mr xA exponen of Khalafite quietism (Religious trends in early Islamic Iran 
[Albany, N Y , 1988], p. 6 

SE K hürijite thought x the Umayyad period ', Der Islam, 36, 1971, 221 Watt's pro-stnctness 
reading here accords with his attempt to defend the Khawartj against charges of backsliding and 
laxity, and seems to have been influenced by a corrupt passage in Shahrastánr's Najdiyya account. 
Shahrastani’s statement (92.5) that Najda was ‘rough on people in imposing the penalty for 
intoxication ' (ghallaza ‘ald 'I-nas ft hadd al-khamr taghlizan shadidan), quoted by Watt here, is 
clearly a corruption of Ash'ar's charge that Najda ignored the penalty in question (Ash‘ari, 91. 12: 
‘attala hadd al-khamr; cf. Farq, 68.14, where the sense is unmistakable: asgata hadd al-khamr). Watt 
appears to have changed his reading somewhat in a later work, where he clearly understands the 
Azariqa as guaranteeing Paradise to everyone 1n their camp (even sinners). * We bear witness by 
God i or those professing Islam in the camp (dar al-hijra) all are approved by God’ (Formative 
perio 

3 Salim, 174.9, where the sect has God forgiving even the adulterer and thief among them (this 
passage 5 presumably what led Cook [Dogma, p. 96] to see only laxity in Ash‘ari); and cf. Qalhati, 
fol 199b.4-.8, where the Azariga grant even the habitual sinner membership ın the ahl al-janna as 
long as he resides in their camp. This ahi al-janna doctrine is in Ash'ari held by an anonymous 
Kharijite sect (119.8— 10), but elsewhere in the heresiographical tradition is associated with the 
mysterious Bid'iyya sect of the Khawarij (Hur, 178.6—.7; Ibn ‘Abbad, K al-Kashf ‘an Manühij Asnaf 
al-Khawarij, ed. M. Danishpazhuh, Nashrayi Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat-i Tabriz, 2 [1347sh], 157.23; 
Abi ’I- Maal, Bayän al Adyan, ed. H. Radi [Tehran 1342sh], 48,3~.4; Khwarazmi, Liber Mafa tih 
al-Olüm, ed. G. van Vloten [Leiden 1895], 25 3]. The Bid'iyya, as we shall see, are given a dubious 
Azraqite pedigree by some heresiographers. 

3 Mubarrad, al- Kamil fi 'I-Adab, ed. M. A. Ibrahim (Cairo, n.d.), 3:285.1, 306.2-.4; Abu Hatim 
al-Razi, Kitab al-Zina, vol. 3, published apud Samarra’, al-Ghuluww wa- 'LFiraq al-Ghaliya fil- 
Hadāra -Islámiyya (Baghdad, 1392/ 1972), 284.4—.12; TA, 38.19; ‘Abbas b. Mansur al-Saksaki, 
al-Burhün fi Marifat 'Aga'id Ahl al-Adyan (Ar. MS Cairo, Dar, Kalam 578), fol. 3a.6. The 
relationship between these texts will be discussed below. 
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penalty for theft can be imposed.™ The nişab doctrine is very much at home in 
this passage, and we can assume it not only to have been in Baghdadi’s source, 
but to have been a part of the pre-Ash‘ari history of the passage. It fits well with 
the larger implications of the sect's stoning and false accusation doctrines: all 
three are grounded in a scripturalist approach to law. God says nothing in the 
Qur'àn about stoning adulterers, and the condemnation of slander in Q. 24:4 is 
apparently directed only at those who would unfairly charge women with sexual 
misconduct (men are not mentioned)? The nişab requirement of the fiqh would 
also have offended scripturalist sensibilities, as Q. 5:38 contains no such 
restriction on the penalty for theft.?f 

These three charges may have been part of a larger effort to discredit the 
Azariqa by emphasizing their departure from common practice. This line of 
attack began early; Salim b. Dhakwan himself reproaches the Azariqa for 
rejecting the stoning penalty, despite the Prophet's own custom." Before 
Ash‘ari appeared on the scene further examples would be produced. These 
passages might actually document authentic Azraqite practices; alternatively, 
they may simply reflect a growing inclination among writers to milk the 
polemical potential offered by the group's scripturalist tendencies. The firag 
tradition, in other words, may for polemical reasons have expanded on the 
Azariqa's rejection of sunna by enlarging the repertoire of charges even after the 
sect's demise. This would explain the absence of these legal questions from 
doxographical material not transmitted by the heresiographers.?* It would also 
explain the existence of a body of writing which dwells more on the legal issues 
of Ash‘ari’s third category than on the secession problem central to most of the 
extant heresiography. It is to this body of writing that we now turn. 


III. Legal practice and the tradition 
The content of two published accounts suggests that legal issues may early 
on have had an importance which is not readily apparent in the fragments 
transmitted by Ash‘ari and his successors. These accounts are preserved in the 
firaq treatises of pseudo-Nashi’ al-Akbar (comp. early third century) and Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456). In pseudo-Nashi' ? we have a source at least somewhat 
independent of the material in Ash'ari and his successors. The author has little 
to say about hijra, takfir, bard’a, and tagiyya (the issues which so exercise the 
other writers), and what he does say is not of a piece with the usual account in 
the standard tradition. Pseudo-Nashi’ tends to employ distinctive language: he 
is almost alone in labelling the Azragite practice of indiscriminate murder isti 
rād bi-'l-saif?' and he is the only fîraq writer explicity to contrast tagiyya with 


4 MN(B), 64.1-.5. Cf. also TA, 39.11. 

; "E oo is the only heresiographer to underline the scripturalist context here (MN[SH], 
0.14—. 

36'The Prophet's sunna is Invoked against those who would follow only the zahir al-Qur'ün in 
Shafi‘i, al-Umm (Cairo, n.d ), 6 130.1-131 11; and cf. Schacht, Origins, 107. 

37 173.3—.4. Salim's use of the term sunna here, presupposing as it seems to a sunna documented 
with prophetic hadith, might be an interpolation (cf. Dogma, 100). But the charge itself (1.e. rejection 
of the common practice of the community) could still be early. 

58 There is no mention of these questions in either the Kamil of Mubarrad or Abū Hatim al- 
Razrs Kitab al-Zina. We shall see below that both of these (as well as texts dependent on them) are 
to be kept apart from Ash‘ari and his successors. 

5? Published by van Ess in Frühe mu'tazilitische Háresiographie: Zwei Werke des Nàst' al-Akbar 
(gest 293H) (Beirut, 1971). For a revised dating and attribution of the text, see Madelung, ' Frühe 
mu'tazilitische Háresiographie: das Kitab al-Usiil des Ga'far b Harb?’ Der Islam, 57, 1980, 220-36 
[= Religious schools and sects, vi] 

60 The term mıhna 1s used in the account (69.1), but with reference to the troubles caused by Ibn 
al-Zubair rather than to the Azragite practice of examination. 

61 Pseudo-Nàshi', 69.4-.5. The phrase appears also in Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shi'a, 64.3—.4; and 
Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi '—I-Milal wa-'l-Ahwa’ wa-'I-Nihal (5 vols., Cairo, n.d), 144.28. It appears in 
Ash'ari (129.2), but not in a narrowly Azraqite context. 
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the familiar slogan al-amr bi-’l-ma‘ruf wa-'-nahy ‘an al-munkar.* But most 
significant for us is the attention he devotes to the sect's legal doctrines. He 
associates these doctrines not with the Azariqa as such, but with what he tellszus 
are two of the group's sub-sects, the Khazimiyya and the Bid'iyya.9 The name 
of the latter is, of course, suspicious; the group may very well be nothing more 
than a polemical construct useful in establishing the departure of certein 
Kharijites from the sunna.™ 

Pseudo-Nàshi' mentions five separate points in connexion with these tvo 
° Azragite' groups: (1) People should cooperate in goodness and piety and rot 
conceal the clear guidance that God has revealed; (2) Rejection of stonimg; 
(3) Permission to marry the niece of one's wife (abühü nikah al-mar'a ‘ala 
‘ammatiha wa-'alà khdlatiha); (4) Refusal in general to require anything of the 
believer which is not specified in the Qur’an or the subject of unanimcus 
agreement among Muslims; (5) Requiring only two daily prayers (as specified-in 
Q. 11:114); (6) Prohibiting the eating of fish not ritually slaughtered (Aarramu 
akl al-samak hayyan hatta yudhka bi-dhabh).© 

Although the author never makes the point explicitly, all six of these 
doctrines have in common a concern to act in accordance with scripture ratker 
than take as normative the common practice of the community. This legal 
concern is most apparent in the first and fourth points (neither the stoning of 
adulterers nor the five daily prayers are mentioned in the Qur'an), and the th-rd 
point is a statement of the larger principle in operation.” Both the second aad 
fifth points are given a certain amount of play elsewhere in the firaq traditicn. 
The rejection of stoning, as we have seen, is commonly associated with the 
Azariqa, and the two-prayers doctrine is ascribed either to the Bid‘iyya © or to a 
little known group called the Batihiyya, apparently another sub-sect of the 
Azariqa.® The third doctrine also appears to have a scriptualist background, as 
it pointedly follows the letter of the marriage prohibitions in Q. 4:23 despite the 
traditional view that wives’ aunts are also within the forbidden degrees.” The 
fish restriction in point six is presumably the remains of a distinctive position 
taken on the question of whether fish found dead in the water might legally be 
eaten, or whether they instead come under the Qur’anic prohibition of carrion.” 


€ Pseudo-Nashi’, 69.3-.4. 

63 The former is normally part of the ‘Ajanda-Tha‘aliba network, and is not considered an 
Azraqite group elsewhere. The latter ıs frequently an orphan group, although some relationsaip 
with the Azàriqa is implied by Ash‘ari; see below, note 67. 

8 The earliest reference to such a group is ın the Sirat Sálim, and there entirely in a polem=al 
context; the author says ma | of the sect’s beliefs, but simply calls on them to act in accordaace 
with the sunna of the Prophet (193.15) Cook identifies pseudo-Nàshi"s Bid'ryya (69.15—70.6) with 
Salim’s sect, based on the former's rejection of the sunna's five daily prayers (Dogma, 92). A tzo- 
prayers doctrine need not be behind Salim's criticism of the Bid‘tyya, though. As we shall see, there 
are any number of scripturalist positions ascribed to the Azáriqa (and its sub-sects) that might have 
done just as well 

6 Pseudo-Nashi’, 69.11-70.6. 

$6 Presumably the five daily prayers are not a requirement even given the unanimous agreement 
of Muslims, since in this case the jma’ goes beyond the Qur’anic language. A parallel to the frst 
point is listed for the Najdiyya in Ash‘art, 125.11—.12, MN(SH), 92 16-.18, and Nawbakhti, FEag 
al-Shi'a, 10.8~.9. In all three places the scripturalist implications are less prominent than in pseudo- 
Nashi', and the doctrine looks to be as much a rejection of 171/110 as sunna. 

67 Ash'ari's single reference to them (at 126.14) is apart from his main Khariyite account. This 
probably argues for a different source. (Note also that Ash'ari, contrary to his custom, actually ctes 
a source here, although an anonymous one [haka hàükm].) The significance of this will beccme 
apparent below. 

8 See below, note 78. 

© See, for example, Umm, 5 5.5—6.10, where the issue 1s put explicitly as one between those who 
accept and those who reject tradition as a source of law. Cf. also Ricks, ‘ Kinship bars to marriage in 
Jewish and Islamic law’, Studies in Islamic and Judaic Traditions (Atlanta, 1986), 131 
"e On the status of the ° floating fish’, see Cook, ' Early Islamic dietary law’, JSAI, 7, 1986, 
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While this is not quite a scriptualist position, it might well reflect a similar sort 
of mentality. 

The closest account to pseudo-Nashi’’s is that of Ibn Hazm; both authors 
clearly get us behind the presentation we have in Ash‘art. Ibn Hazm divides his 
legal material between the Azariqa and the Batrhiyya. Under the former he 
mentions the stoning and slander doctrines in language not attested elsewhere,” 
and gives a unique twist to the sect's rejection of the 21506: here, the issue is not 
the size of the theft required to amputate, but rather, the amount of limb which 
the thief will lose (Ibn Hazm has the group taking the entire arm, a position not 
at all inconsistent with a scripturalist mind-set).? But even more suggestive of 
an independent source here is Ibn Hazm's unique reference to an inter-Azragite 
dispute over the religious duties incumbent upon a menstruant. It seems that 
certain Azraqites held prayer and fasting obligatory even for the impure ha’id 
(in contrast to the general Sunni position); meanwhile, others considered the 
menstruant's prayer and fasting void, but departed from the community in 
requiring the woman later to make up lost prayers just as Muslims ordinarily 
make up for lost fast days.” 

Both of these practices are consistent with a scripturalist approach to law. 
Behind the first is presumably a refusal to follow the lawyers in expanding the 
Qur'anic limitation of physieal contact with the ha'id (Q. 2:222) in such a way 
that it restricts the discharge of her religious obligations.” Such a view is 
attested nowhere else in the frag tradition, although in his discussion of the 
legal consequences of menstruation Ibn Hazm refers to a sub-sect (gawm) of the 
Azàriqa which here departs from the community's consensus.” The second of 
these practices appears to have given rise to a number of hadith directed 
explicitly against the Khawarij; ‘A’isha is made to call someone a Harürite for 
implying that qada’ al-salat is obligatory for women, despite the more flexible 
practice in the Prophet’s day.” This hadith did not escape the notice of all the 
heresiographers; the Hanafite-Maturidite author ‘Uthman b. ‘Abdallah al- 
‘Iraqi (whose sources were not limited to the standard works) thought the 
tradition important enough to cite in explanation of the term Harüriyya." 


?! His phrasing conflates the normally distinct issues of rajm and qadhf: ibtal rajm man zana wa- 
huwa muhsan (Fisal, 5:144.23—.24). The heresiographers everywhere else use muhsan only ın the 
context of slander (and not stoning). 

7. Fisal, 4:144,24. The Khariite position 1s also given in Sarakhsi, Kitab al-Mabsüt (Cairo, 
1324), 9:133.17—134.3; and Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Muhalla (Cairo, 1347), 11:357 10—20. The Khawary 
take the aidiyahuma of Q 5:38 quite naturally as referring to the entire arm, while the jurists are 
forced to establish that the cutting be done only at the wrist. 

B wa-awjabü ‘ala 'I-ha'id al-salat wa-'l-syyàám fi haidiha wa-qála ba'duhum la wa-lakin tagdi 'I- 
salat idhà tahurat kama taqdi 'l-siyam (Fisal, 4:144 23—.24). For the general Sunni position on qada’ 
al-siyam, see Khiraqi, Mukhtasar (Damascus, 1384), 60.6- 8; Muhalld, 2:175.10—.12 (reading wa-là 
for wa-gad); Umm, 2:104.9-.13, and 1:60.1—2. 

75 See the discussion ın Umm, 1:59.17-60.1. The tradition quoted here (in which ‘A’isha is 
prohibited from making the tawdf) is one of the standard proof-texts demonstrating the unfitness of 
the há'id. It is worth noting that the Ahmadiyya today reject many of the traditional restrictions 
placed on the há'id, and justify their views on scripturalist hnes (M Mohammed Alt, The religion of 
Islam, 392 f; cited in Bousquet, ‘ La puretée rituelle en Islam’, RHR, 138, 1950, p. 62, n. 5 

78 Muhallà, 2:162.11. The group permits prayer, fasting, circumambulation of the Ka‘ba, and 
sexual intercourse. Even the last does not explicitly come under the prohibition of © 2:222, 
although it is hard to imagine an ul abort that would permit it. The departure from yma‘ 
Lan ae here ıs elsewhere associated with the Batihiyya sub-sect of the Azariga (see below, 
note 78). 

* For example, Abii Dawiid, Sunan (4 vols., Beirut, n.d.), 1:68 16-69 3; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad (6 vols., Beirut, n.d.), 6:231.25-232.2, and 6:94.19—21; Bukhari, Sahih (al-haid, Bab 20). 
bes insists that while the Prophet was alive ' fa-nu'maru bi-qadá' al-sawm wa-là nu maru bi-qadá' 
al-salat’. 

"The people of Harürá' (here, said to be a place in Bahrain) are notorious for asking 
nettlesome questions (kàna ahluhu . . . muta'annitin fi ‘I-su’al); in this case, they inquire about the 
Sunni inconsistency 1n requiring gadā al-sawm but not qadà al-salát (al-Firag al-Muftariqa Bama 
Ahl al-Zaigh wa-'l-Zandaga, ed. Y Kutluay [Ankara, 1961], 10 14- 19). 
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With Ibn Hazm’s Batihiyya sect of the Azariqa we get a number of other fiqh 
problems, at least some of which have a scripturalist dimension.” The two- 
prayers doctrine and the prohibition of fish not ritually slaughtered are familiar 
from pseudo-Nash?’ (the latter only from pseudo-Nashi"). And three other legal 
questions attested nowhere else are also mentioned here: the hajj can be 
performed in any month; Zoroastrians do not qualify as Jizya payers; and the 
sect takes as an unbeliever anyone making the khutba on the two festival days 
(yukaffiriina man khataba fi 'l-fitr wa-'l-adha).? 

The second of these doctrines may well have a scripturalist basis, as the 
protected status of the Majus in the fiqh is not at all clear from the language of 
Q. 22:17. The legal issues alluded to in the third and first points are more 
problematic. The Sunni law books do not suggest (even indirectly) that there 
was ever serious opposition in principle to the festival khutba, although it is 
conceivable that Kharijite scripturalists might have disapproved of any such 
extra-Qur'ànic institution.?! Finally, the permission to undertake the kajj in any 
month (point one), while seemingly inconsistent with Q. 2:197 (al-hajj ashhur 
ma'‘lumat, etc.), might actually be directed against the traditional understanding 
of the ‘ well-known months’ as Shawwal, Dhü '1-Qa'da, and Dhü 'l-Hijja.* 

In Ibn Hazm, then, we have a way around Ash‘ari into the earlier material; 
the fact that the Fisal fits so well in places with the pseudo-Nashi’ text makes it 
likely that Ibn Hazm is drawing from a pool of genuinely early material. Much of 
this appears to be of the legal sort imperfectly represented in Ash'arr's Section 7. 
One might well conclude from this that the legal material (with 1ts emphasis on 
scripturalism) had an importance early on which it had lost by Ash'arrs day. 
Much of the earliest anti-scripturalist polemic found its target in the Bid'iyya 
and Batihiyya, sub-sects possibly created for just this purpose. It is significant 
that neither group survives in Ash‘ari’s main framework, where the anti- 


% Fisal, 4:144.18—21; cf. Saksaki, Burhan, fol. 5a.11—.14 (corrupted to Matikhiyya), and Yáfi't, 
Marham al-'Ilal al-Mu‘dila (anon. abridgement), Arabic MS Berlin, We. 1819, Ahlwardt 2806, 
fol. 63b.11—.14 (corrupted to Matbakhiyya). Ibn Hazm names as founder of the group a certain 
Abū Isma'il al-Bafrbi, who, he tells us, was originally an Azraqite before outdoing them in 
extremism (ghalà ‘an 301+ al-Azáriqa wa-zada 'alaihim) He considers the sect outside the ima‘ 
al-umma (Fisal, 2:89 9-10). This charge goes nicely with the label Bid'iyya (applied to the other 
Azragite sub-sect), and with pseudo-Naàshi"s third point, mentioned above. It is also brought 
against an anonymous sub-sect of the Azariqa elsewhere by Ibn Hazm (see above, note 75). This 
suggests that the distinction between the Bid'iyya and Batihiyya was never very sharp; the two may 
well have been little more than convenient labels created to organize the legal material gathered on 
the Azariqa. 

? Fisal, 4:144.17—.20. 

3 The acceptance of jizya from them is based entirely on the Prophet's practice and the sira of 
the first two Caliphs; cf. the traditions cited in Abū Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharaj (Cairo, 1397), 139-42; 
and EJ (2nd ed.), s.v. Madjus. The ambiguity of the Qur’anic passage at the same time allows the 
community to place the Majüs in the category of idolators (rather than ahl al-kitdb) as far as 
mundkaha and dhaba'ih go The whole question may have been an object of dispute within the 
Azáriqa. Ibn Hazm points out that the sect murders Muslims while leaving Christians, Jews, and 
Majüs in safety (4:144.28— 29). There is some support for this ın the Sirat Salim (175 2), where 
another Khãrıjite sect, the Najdiyya, are said to honour the covenants of ‘their people’ (i.e 
ordinary Muslims) towards the dhimmis, even while considering ‘ their people’ to be polytheists Cf 
Pampus, Über die Rolle, 86 

! Possibly, we have here an allusion to a specific feature of the khutba rejected by the sect. The 
most polemical feature of the legal discussion concerning the festival sermon 1s the insistence that it 
be performed after the prayer (in constrast to the usual practice on Fridays); the sermon is not 
among the stipulations (sharàá'it) of the salat al-‘td, and can ın fact be omitted without invalidating 
the prayer. (See, for example, Sarakhsi, Mabsüt, 2:37 10-38.4; Umm, 1:239.14—.15, Ibn Rushd, 
Bidàyat al-Muytahid [Cairo, 1386], 221.12-.14). The lawyers generally hold an Umayyad responsible 
for altering the Prophet's practice and placing the khutba before the salat in an effort to expand their 
own influence. Whatever the original practice, might a Khanjite opposition to the festival khutba 
have arisen in an anti-Umayyad context? 

® For the jurists’ discussion of the ashhur ma lümat, see, for example, Muhalla, 7:65.10-68.16 
and 69.17—25; and Ibn Rushd, Bidaya, 1:334. Note that pseudo-Nashi’ (69.8— 11) associates a hajj 
doctrine with his Khazimiyya sub-sect of the Azanqa: they prohibit pilgrimage as long as tagiyya is 
operative. 
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scripturalist polemic has lost pride of place to the secession material. If the two 
sects had indeed enjoyed impeccable Azraqite credentials, it would be hard to 
see why the latter is not mentioned at all in Ash‘ari’s presentation and the 
former is banished to the final third of the Kharijite chapter (where the author 
collects supplementary material from outside of his principle source).9 As it 
stands, the two sects' awkward connexion to the Azariqa leads one to suspect 
that they are secondary heresiographical creations, and that at least some of the 
legal material itself reflects later polemical concerns. 


IV. Later Ash'arite transmission 

The presentation we have in Ash‘ari is at the base of a good many later 
heresiographical accounts. The most important of these are the accounts of 
Baghdadi (d. 429) and Shahrastani (d. 548). The former is perhaps the least 
interesting for our purposes, as he stays quite within the boundaries of the 
presentation behind Ash‘ari. Baghdad's two firag works, the Milal wa-'l-Nihal 
and Farq Baina 'l-Firag, are somewhat different in character, with the former 
keeping much closer in shape to the account flowing through Ash'ari and the 
latter betraying a certain amount of reformulation. We have seen already that in 
two key places the MN(B) can take us behind corruptions and interpolations in 
Ash‘ari.* In the Farq, by contrast, there has been an attempt to re-cast the 
material in line with Baghdadi’s own style, even if no independent sources have 
been brought to bear. Yet in a number of places it is clear that despite 
Baghdadi’s re-casting of the text, some of the Ash'ari framework continues to 
show through. Baghdadi must have had in front of him the Ash'ari account (or 
the account directly behind it), even if he was not afraid to violate its structure 
when necessary. 

Both in form and content Shahrastàni is considerably less bound by what 
the earlier writers in the tradition had produced. The structure of Ash‘ari’s 
account has here been entirely discarded in favour of an idiosyncratic arrange- 
ment into eight separate bida'.* Although no sources are explicitly cited, there 
are suggestive parallels between Shahrastani and two earlier works: pseudo- 
Nashi’ and the Kashf wa-’l-Bayan of the Ibadi writer Qalhati. The first of these 
parallels comes in Shahrastani’s reference to an Azraqite belief that God is 
able to send a prophet whom He knows either was or will become an unbeliever. 
The doctrine is attested only in Shahrastant, but it might link up with a belief 
which pseudo-Nashi’ ascribes to the Bid'iyya: even prophets are liable to 
become idolators if they commit minor or major sins." 

The second of these parallels is concerned with the sect's prohibition of 
tagiyya. In this case, Shahrastant employs language which elsewhere he 
attributes to Balkhi.® It is significant that the same language is found (in 
another context) in the Kash wa-’l-Baydn of the Ibadi heresiographer Qalhati.” 


8 Ash'ari, 126 14—.15. 
#4 See above, note 54 
35 ] ewinstern, Studies, 70-4. With very minor changes in wording, Baghdadi’s presentation 1s 
reproduced by Isfara’ mi, 'al-Tabsir ft 'I-Din wa-Tamyiz al-Firqa. '-Nàjya ‘an al-Firaq al-Hálikin 
(Cairo, an ae 29 11-30 14. 
N(SH), 89.8-91.4 
87 MN SH), 90.18-.20. The other writers who refer to the doctrine are all clearly dependent on 
Shahrastani; namely, Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahr al-Zakhkhar (Muqaddimat Kitab al-Bahr al- 
Zakhkhar (Beirut, n d.]), 48 11; i, Mawagif (Cairo, n.d.), 324.15; Kirmam, Dhail Kitab Sharh al- 
Mawaqif (= al-Firaq al-Islamiyya) (Baghdad, 1973), 66 4— 5 
88 Pseudo-Nàshr', 70 1—2. 
9? MN(SH), 90 17—18- inna Ttagiyya ghar ja'iza fi qawl wa-là ft 'amal; cf. Shahrastànrs 
description of the Najadat’s taqryya doctrine (cited from Balkhi) at 92.15—.16. 
3? Qalhati, fol. 202b.16—-203a 1 (reading tagiyya for bagiyya, and with reference to the Sufriyya). 
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This text is yet to be securely dated,” but there is internal evidence to suggest 
that it must have been an important source for Shahrastani’s Khārijite 
chapter.” Both of these parallels suggest that Shahrastani was willing to range 
outside of the standard firaq circles in search of data, and this makes him a more 
valuable heresiographical witness than his late date and highly-refined presen- 
tation would lead us to expect. 


V. A separate tradition 

In the absence of second- and third-century texts it 1s difficult to tell how 
much of the earliest material was lost to Ash'art and his successors. The legal 
data in pseudo-Nàshi' and Ibn Hazm suggest that at least some elements have 
fallen out; that other elements also escaped Ash'ari's net is clear from what a 
number of works outside of the Ash'arite-Mu'tazilite nexus have preserved.” In 
the Kamil of Mubarrad (d. 285) and the Kitab al-Zina of Abu Hatim al-Razi 
(d. 322) we have a body of material not available elsewhere. Some of this is 
attested in the Sirat Salim, which suggests that it was at one time part of the 
common stock of firaq material circulating in Iraq. Although the Kamil-Zina 
presentation never made it into the commonly consulted heresiographies, it did 
find at least some acceptance among the later writers; it appears (among other 
places) in the TA of Ibn 21-1037 (fl. first half of the sixth century) and the Burhan 
of Abt 'l-Fadl al-Saksaki (d. 683). 

Aside from the poetry, the content of Abu Hatim’s account (based probably 
on the Kamil) can be divided into three sections, the first and third of which do 
not directly concern doctrine. The first consists of a brief characterization of 
Nafi‘ as chief of the Khawari in Basra and Ahwaz, and one of the first among 
their religious thinkers, warriors, and heroes. Also mentioned are his reputed 
discussions with Ibn *Abbàs.?* The third section, historical in nature as well, 
describes the sect's retreat from Basra to Ahwaz and then to Kirman.? Between 
the two is a doctrinal section which deals entirely with the status of opponents in 
Azragite eyes: 


(1) The dar kufr exists except where belief is manifested (al-dar dar kufr illà 
man azhara imánahu).?* We have seen that a piece of this language (the hijra 
statement) makes an awkward appearance in Ash'ari, but does not seem to 
have been picked up by any of his literary descendants. It is outside of the 
main body of material preserved in Ash'ari. The problem of laxity which it 
suggests is, as we have seen, also found in the Sirat Salim. It appears 
elsewhere ın the Zina text as well, where the Azariqa are said not to ascribe 
unbelief to anyone in their camp except the murderer of a co-religionist.? 

(2) Restrictions on social intercourse with opponents: beasts slaughtered by 
the latter are not licit, and there are to be no ties of marriage or inheritance 


?! Qalhati’s own dates are unknown. For reasons which are unclear to me, Wilkinson calls the 
Kashf a seventh-century [hijri] work based on early sources (‘ The early development of the Ibadi 
movement in Basra’, Studies in the first century of Islamic society [Southern Illinois University, 
1982], p. 242, n. 8), while Cook (working from the chain of transmission given at the end of the 
British Museum MS) tentatively places the author in the fifth century (Dogma, 234). 

92 Lewinstein, Studies, pp. 116, 150, n 82. Ironically, Rieu thought that Shahrastani might have 
been behind Qalhàti (Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the British Museum 
[London, 1894], 122). The nature of the parallels, however, points to Shahrastani as the dependent 
writer: as I argue in my thesis, the language is usually more at home in the 15301 text 

? T am leaving aside here the eastern Hanafite material studied in Part 2 of my thesis. 

51 Zina, 284 8-.10. The wording matches Kamil, 3 184 15-6 

95 Zina, 284.13—.15 

% Zina, 284.11, Kamil, 3:285.1. 

97 Zina, 284.4—.6 (reading tukaffiru for tagbalu, and min ahi magalatihim for min ghair, etc.), 
where it has fallen into the Bathasiyya section. Cf. also Kamil, 3:306.2—4 
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(là yahillu dhabá'ihuhum | wa-munákahatuhum | wa-mawürithuhum). The 
language here echoes Salim (and is picked up later in the Ibadi tradition by 
Qalhati), but does not find its way into the standard Ash'arite-Mu'tazilite 
sources (which do not speak of these matters at all).” 

(3) Opponents have the same status as the pagan Arabs in the Prophet's 
lifetime, and are thus to be given a choice only between conversion and the 
sword.” 

(4) Quietism is unacceptable, and the quietists are unbelievers (/aà yahillu 
'-qu'üd ‘an al-jihdd wa-'l-qa'ada kuffar). 0 


Abu Hatim's account finds its way into Ibn al-Da'i's TA, where it breaks up 
material from Ash‘ari or a related text. Although Abt Hatim 1s not cited as a 
source, he is at least mentioned elsewhere in the TA, and there are extensive 
parallels between the two texts.!?! The Abu Hatim account can be seen in the 
Burhan of Saksaki as well, where it is combined with material clearly from Ibn 
Hazm; neither the Zina nor the Fisal, however, is mentioned explicitly as a 
source.!'? The opening section of Saksaki is clearly from the Zina: Nafi‘ is said 
to be the chief of the Khawarij in Basra and Ahwaz and one of their leading 
figures; his discussions with Ibn ‘Abbas are mentioned; the dar kufr exists where 
belief is not manifested; and reference is made to the prohibiton of marriage, 
inheritance, and slaughtered beasts." This is followed by a passage which 
details Azraqite atrocities not mentioned elsewhere, possibly of the author's 
own invention.^ Material from Ibn Hazm is then reproduced with very few 
changes: rejection of stoning; the thief loses not just the hand but the entire 
limb; the problem of the há'id; and an abbreviated version of Ibn Hazm's 
unique description of isti rad.? Saksaki’s use of the Zina and the Fisal suggests 
that he has recognized the Ash'arite and Mu'tazilite control of the tradition, 
and has tried to get around it. 

In the Kamil and Zina (as well as their dependent texts) we thus have a kind 
of sub-tradition providing a way into the earlier material not offered by Ash'ari 
and his successors. The later Ibadi tradition as we have it in Qalhati lines up at 
least partially alongside these texts. For example, the prohibition of marriage 
and inheritance between Azraqites and ordinary Muslims, and the prohibition 
of the latter's slaughtered beasts, are unique to Qalhati and the Kamil-Zina 
passages. Since Qalhati also preserves secession material in line with Ash'ari 
and his successors," the question arises as to whether Qalhati is combining 


8 Zina, 284.11— 12, Kámil, 3:285.2 (the mihna point which follows in the Kamil has fallen out of 
the Zina version). Cf. Salim, 172.3, for the coupling of inheritance and marriage. Qalhati (fol 
1972.8) has all three prohibitions together. See Pampus, Uber die Rolle, 78 Cook's heresiographucal 
parallel to Salim on these points is the Kamil (Dogma, p. 198, n. 58), but Mubarrad 1s atypical. 

% Zina, 284.12- 13; Kamil, 3:285.3—.4. 

0 Zina, 284.12—13; Kümil, 3:285.3- 4 has wa-'-qa'ada bi-manzilatihim (= manzilat kuffür al- 
arab). The parallel in Salim runs anzalahum bi-manazil ‘abadat al-awthan (172.2.—.3). 

I! Abu Hatim is mentioned at 146.17, and 152.2. The material from the Zina 1s inserted at TA 
38.18—39.2 (The Kamıl ıs clearly not Ibn al-Dà'i's source, as the minor modifications made by Abi 
Hatim appear also in the 7A 

02 The only source actually mentioned 1s a lost Kitab al-Firag of a certain Abü Muhammad, 
composed during the Caliphate of al-Muqtafi (530-55) See Ritter, * Haresiographen ', 47 

193 Burhan, fol. 1 3a.3- 7. This matches Zina, 284.8—.12, both in language and content. 

104 Burhan, fol. 3a 7-.9. They not only murder children, but they kill the blind, the crippled, and 
the old They also throw children into pots of boiling curd. This and the material in the previous 
note find their way into the mukhtasar of Yàfi"s Marham cited above, note 78. 

105 Burhan, fol. 3a.9—3a.14; cf. Fisal, 5:30.10—.16. 

1066 Qalhati, fol. 1972.8. 

107 Nafi* was the first to break with the ‘ people of rectitude’ (as Qalhati terms the proto-Ibadi 
moderates); the sect held Agra to be the primary religious duty of the true Muslim, the sect 
dissociated from those refusing to undertake a hijra, and the sect took ordinary Muslims to be 
polytheists (Qalhati, fol. 197a.4—.7) 
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material from both the Ash'ari and the Mubarrad-Abu Hatim sides of the 
tradition or whether he is dependent on a source (or sources) behind both. One 
particular piece of Qalhatr's presentation argues for the latter; namely, the 
statement that the Azariqa enslave ordinary Muslims and their children. 
Although this is not a charge commonly found in the heresiographical tradition, 
it closely resembles a passage in the Strat Sálim.* Qalhati’s parallel to Salim in 
a doctrine only narrowly attested in the standard literature suggests that the 
Ibàdi firaq tradition may provide a way into the earliest heresiographical 
tradition. 


VI. Conclusion 

In analysing the standard heresiographers' treatment of a single Kharijite 
sect it is clear that we have not one tradition at work, but several. What the firaq 
literature preserves is a number of distinct presentations of data (or at least the 
fragmented remains of those presentations) formulated before the composition 
of the earliest extant treatises. These separate presentations have to be 
recognized, and their relationship to one another sorted out, before scholars can 
get at the sect which lies behind them. It is no good simply to cite material on the 
Azariqa from the variety of firag books at one's disposal; as I have sought to 
show, if we are to make sense of it we have to try and place each piece of data in 
its appropriate literary context. 

I have attempted here to isolate these older sub-texts within the surviving 
accounts. The three categories of material which intersect in Ash‘ari all seem to 
have originated in different accounts of the Azariqa, and are only awkwardly 
made to sit together in the Magdlat. The akhbar comprising the second category 
is probably foreign to the heresiographical tradition as a whole. The passages 
under the first rubric (anti-secession polemic) are tied most directly to Ash'arr's 
Vorlage (probably Balkhi), but are certainly much older. They preserve material 
both of Sunni and Ibadi provenance, and serve as the basis for many later 
accounts of the sect. 

Ash'ari's third category is perhaps the most interesting. It is quite separate 
from the main body of the account behind the Magalat, and the nature of its 
data (legal, with a significant core of scripturalism) suggests a polemical strategy 
very different from that of the anti-secession material. Its original independence 
from the latter is underscored by the way similar (but distinct) legal issues 
dominate the accounts of pseudo-Nàshi' and Ibn Hazm, almost to the exclusion 
of anti-secession polemic. The legal material may well have had a life of its own, 
with the Bid'iyya and Batihiyya sub-sects the creation of writers seeking to 
integrate this line of attack into their presentation of the Azariqa. In short, the 
legal data surviving in Ash'ari might once have been part of a broader attempt 


155 The wording of the entire passage is in fact parallel. Qalhati, fol. 197a.6: wa-saba ahi al-qibla 
wa-ghanima amwalahum [for amalahum] wa-saba dharartyahum; Salim, 172 6—.7: wa-’stahalla sabya 
qawmium wa-'stinküha nisá'ihim wa-khumusa amwalihim wa-qatla dhararihim. Cf. also Nawbakhti, 
Firaq al-Shi'a, 64.7, where we have the phrase ra'aw sabya '-nisà' wa-qatl al-atfál; just above this 
passage, we have qatl ahi al-qibla wa-akhdh amwülihim. Interestingly, Malati (Tanbih, 41.9-.10) 
preserves what appears to be a mirror image of Qalhati’s wording, which suggests that the 
enslavement charge in Salim and Qalhati might have enjoyed more heresiographical circulation 
than is apparent from the extant material: they do not spill Muslim blood, take Muslim property as 
booty, or enslave Muslim children (lä yarawna ihráq dimá', al-muslimin wa-la ghanma amwalihim 
wa-là sabya qawmihim). 

!*? Unfortunately, the (unpublished?) Risá/a {i Bayan al-Firaq al-Ibadiyya al-Sitta wa-Ghairihà 
by the early sixth-century Ibadi scholar Abii ‘Amr 'Uthman b. Khalifa al-Sufi is unavailable to me. 
The manuscript is cited by Schwartz (Anfange, 311), and Ennami refers both to a manuscript and to 
a printed version of the text lacking place and date of publication (Studies in Ibddism [University of 
Libya, 1392], p. 186, note 189). 
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to discredit the sect with tales of divergent legal usages within the Azragite 
camp. There seems little reason to doubt the sect's general scripturalist 
mentality, even if it is possible that some of the specific issues mentioned by the 
heresiographers are trumped up. 

These internal legal issues are to be distinguished from polemic meant to 
highlight the legal status which the sect accords opponents. Here, the Kamil- 
Zina tradition (transmitted by at least some later writers) seems to preserve 
material not in general circulation among the earliest heresiographers. We hear 
in these texts of the specific implications of the group's cutting off all social 
intercourse with ordinary Muslims. These data must have been produced quite 
early (they are known to Salim and to the later Ibadi tradition), but they make 
no appearance in Ash'ari or in the texts dependent on him. What Ash'ari does 
have from the pool behind Kànmil-Zina is the obscure (and structually intrusive) 
hijra statement. The passage in Ash‘ari makes little sense on its own; its 
significance is apparent only when read alongside the accusations of lax 
behaviour preserved in these two sources (Kaümil-Zina) and in the Ibàdi 
tradition. Its own literary context is lost in Ash'ari, and without it a case could 
even be made (following Watt's original assumption) for the strictness rather 
than laxity of the sect. . ١ 

It is thus possible to uncover several different polemical strategies within the 
standard firag tradition, and within any one text participating in it. The 
tradition is far from an organic whole, but is instead a composite of distinct 
representations of the Azariqa. Each of these representations presumably once 
possessed an internal coherence and unified polemical agenda. They were, 
however, broken to pieces before Ash‘ari’s time, and consequently appear only 
as fragments in the extant literature. The fragmentary nature of the material 
renders problematic any study which takes for granted the literary integrity of 
the extant presentations. 


FAMILY STRIFE AND FOREIGN INTERVENTION: 
CAUSES IN THE SEPARATION OF 
ZANZIBAR FROM OMAN: A REAPPRAISAL 


By M. REDA BHACKER 


The nineteenth-century rise of Zanzibar under the ruling Albusaidi Dynasty 
of Oman owed its origins primarily to the solid foundations of commercial 
activity laid down in Muscat in the preceding century.! In the subsequent 
development of the Omani economy, in Omanti territories in both Arabia and 
Africa where the dictates of the Omani political/tribal system did not allow for 
any centralization of authority, local communities and tribal groups resisted 
the domination of the Albusaidi rulers as they strove to bring under their own 
control the benefits of burgeoning trade. 

The opposition of the major Omani groups in East Africa, the Mazari'a of 
Mombasa and the Banü Nabhan of Pate, to the Albusaidis and the eventual 
success of the Omani rulers in dismantling and neutralizing this opposition are 
fairly well documented.? However, the sustained challenge of Hilal b. Sa‘id to 
the reign of his father Sa‘id b. Sultan, the Albusaidi ruler of Oman and Zanzibar 
and their dependencies from 1806 to 1856, has hitherto been neglected, despite 
the fact that Hilal’s resistance in East Africa was the greatest internal threat to 
Sa‘id after that posed by the Mazari‘a and had dire consequences for the 
subsequent course of Oman’s history. The conflict between father and son set in 
train a course of events that led inexorably to the 1861 British-sponsored 
dismemberment of Oman into two Sultanates, one in Arabia and the other in 
East Africa. 


Hilal’s opposition to Saïd b. Sultan. 

Born in Muscat in about 1817, Hilal had at various times during the 1830s 
occupied the post of wali of Muscat or of Barka in Oman before becoming his 
father's nà'ib in Zanzibar in 1840.* However, in 1844 Sa‘id decided to disinherit 
Hilal, his eldest son, and wrote to Lord Aberdeen, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in these terms expressing his wish that another of his sons, 
Khalid, should be his successor in Zanzibar instead.’ l 

One hypothesis for this dramatic turn of events and the estrangement 
between father and son is that Hilal had violated his father’s harim.? Although 


1 See M. R. Bhacker, ‘Roots of domination and dependency British reaction towards the 
development of Omani commerce at Muscat and Zanzibar in the nineteenth century’, Ph.D Thesis, 
University of Oxford, 1988. 

? tbid., introduction; A M. Khazanov, Nomads and the outside world (Cambridge, 1983), 
passim 

3 For the Mazari‘a and Bani Nabhan opposition see al-Amin b. ‘Ali al-Mazrü'i, ‘Ta’rikh 
wilayat al-Mazarr'a fi Ifriqiya al-sharqiya', n.d, MS in the Ministry of National Hentage and 
Culture [MNHC], Muscat. 

4Humayd b Muhammad Ibn Ruzayq, ‘al-Fath al-mubin fi sirat al-sádat al-Albiisa‘ idiyin ’, 
Cambridge University Library MS, Add. 2892, facsimile edition (Muscat, MNHC, 1977), 541; al- 
Farsi, Albiisa‘idtyiin hukkam Zanjbar, [translation of the Kiswahili original (1942)], Muscat, 
MNHC, 1981), 15; London, Public Record Office [PRO], FO/54/3, Hennell to Bombay, 31 July 


840 
3 PRO/FO/54/6 and India Office Records [IOR], L/P&S/5/501, Sa'id b. Sultan to Aberdeen, 6 
Rajab 1260 = 23 July 1844 
6 J[OR/V/23/45; S. B. Miles, * Biographical sketch of the late Seyyid Sa'eed-Bin-Sultan Imam of 
Muscat’, in Muscat Administration Report for 1883-4, 34; C. Nicholls, ° The Swahili coast —politics, 
diplomacy and trade on the East African Littoral, 1798-1856" (London: George, Allen and Unwin, 
_ 1971), 274; J. B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 534. 
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this view is apparently supported by British consular reports, there is no further 
corroborative evidence. On the contrary, the contemporary accounts of both 
the Frenchman Guillain, and Hilal's sister, Salmà bint Sa'id (Emily Said- 
Ruete), and the later narrative of the Omani/Zanzibari historian ‘Abdallah b. 
Salihal-Farsi, belie these allegations and suggest that this rumour was spread at 
the instigation of Hilal’s aunt Khürshid, an Indian woman from Malabar and 
the mother of Khalid.’ Hilàl's own mother, an Assyrian named Najm al-Sabah, 
had died giving birth to htm. Aware of the fact that Hilal had no one in the 
harim to act on his behalf, Khurshid endeavoured to prejudice Sa'id b. Sultan in 
favour of her own son with no little success. She apparently wielded consider- 
able political influence in Zanzibar: 


She was uncommonly tall, and possessed a great strength of will combined 
with a high degree of common sense...during the time that Khalid 
represented my father in his absence, it was said that it was she who actually 
governed the country, and that her son was only her tool. Her advice and 
counsel in all matters concerning our family was considered quite indispens- 
able, and much depended always upon the decision she came to. She took in 
ata glance as much as if she had owned the hundred eyes of an argus, and on 
all momentous occasions gave proof of a wisdom and sagacity truly 
Solomonic.* 


The more plausible reason for the estrangement between Sa‘id and his son, 
which undoubtedly gave form and impetus to the intrigues of Khürshid, 
appears to have been Hilal’s developing penchant for over-indulging in alcohol, 
a habit acquired during his friendship with the French Consul at Zanzibar? 
Damaging rumours against Hilal of his drinking, linked to those of violating his 
father's harim, acquired a further aura of credibility when he insisted on visiting 
his sisters at the Palace even after his father had banned him from doing so: 


Hilal was the favourite son of our father, to whom this [his drinking] caused 
a bitter anguish. He tried to reform the seduced son by having him at first 
confined to the house, but soon found himself compelled to banish him 
altogether from our family circle. Our sister Chadudj [Khadija] suffered 
most of all, as she was very fond of Hilal. He still visited her at our paternal 
home after his banishment, but could only gain admittance under the 
greatest difficulties and dangers, and when he stayed overnight with her and 
some others, who had remained faithful to him, the room was kept dark so 
that its lights may not betray him .. . Hilal sank deeper and deeper under his 
evil passion, until he was scarcely ever sober. 


In September 1845, Hilal secretly journeyed to England to petition the 
British government in person to intercede on his behalf in order that he might 
secure his status as successor to the throne which, as the eldest son, he deemed 
his birthright." Although he was not given an official reception in London since 
his visit was unannounced, the British sympathized with him sufficiently to write 
to his father enjoining him to restore Hilal to favour. But Sad b. Sultan 


'al-Farsi, Albüsa'idipyün hukkam Zanjbar, 15-16; C. Guillam, Documents sur Fhistoire, la 
géographie et le commerce de la cóte orientale d Afrique (Paris, 1856), n, 228, E. Said-Ruete, (tr.), 
Memoirs of an Arabian Princess (London, 1886), 139. 

8 Said-Ruete, 35; see also IOR/V/23/45, Miles, 34; and al-Farsi, 16-17. 

? a]-Fársi, loc. cit. 

10 Said-Ruete, 139-40; al-Farsi, 16. 

4 PRO/FO/54/7, Hilal b. Saîd to FO, 20 November 1845; PRO/FO/54/9, Hamerton to 
Willoughby, 14 April 1845. 
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remained implacable in the face of all entreaty and in reply wrote: ‘ You say he 
is my eldest son, yet amongst the Arabs being the eldest son is of no 
consequence, but the ornament and dignity of a man is from his conduct 7 
Enraged at the thought that Hilal's behaviour had provided an opening for the 
British to meddle even in his own family affairs, in November 1849 Sa‘id exiled 
his son from Zanzibar altogether. 

Hilal was none the less very popular among the local population. According 
to one account, he was ' the greatest favourite of the imam's Arab subjects and 
the most shrewd and energetic of all the Imam's [sic] sons and ha[d] the goodwill 
and sympathy of all His Highness's Arab subjects who always say that he is the 
model of what his father was'.? So when he headed for Lamu after his 
banishment from Zanzibar, he received open support from the local people as 
well as from those of nearby Pate. Soon after his arrival, ‘Alı b. Sayf, his father's 
appointee as the wali of Lamu, was assassinated, which enabled Hilal not only 
to take possession of the town '^ but to expel his father’s garrison and to instal in 
its place his own supporters. Sa‘id b. Sultan at Zanzibar, constantly irked by 
disturbances in Pate, now had to contend with what amounted to an uprising by 
the whole of the Lamu Archipelago (Lamu, Pate, Manda and some other 
smaller islands), a development described by Guillain as “dune nature bien 
grave’. To exacerbate the situation even further, Hilal unceremoniously 
dismissed the local agent of Zanzibar’s customs master, dispatching him to 
Zanzibar empty-handed and confiscating the customs receipts for that year, 
which purportedly amounted to between MT$10,000 and 12,000.' 

So serious did the situation become for 5210 b. Sultan that he sent urgent 
appeals to his son Thuwayni, his na'ib at Muscat, to provide troops for an 
attack against Hilal’s stronghold." However, Thuwayni was himself gravely 
preoccupied with repulsing renewed Wahhabi incursions into Oman and was 
unable to comply with his father’s wishes.'? The depth of concern felt by Sa‘id b. 
Sultan at this turn of events can be gauged from his decision to go himself to 
Muscat to raise tribal levies. Not only was this to be his first trip to Oman in 
eleven years but, even more tellingly, it was the first time he had felt compelled 
to leave his East African sanctuary since his arrival there in 1840.” 

Ultimately however, the bloodshed that would have resulted from a battle in 
Africa between an Omani ruler and his once ° favourite ' son was averted not by 
the military might of Saîd b. Sultan but by Hilàl's expressed desire for a 
reconciliation with his father. At the beginning of 1851, Hilàl wrote to 
Sulayman b. Hamad Albüsa^idi, the walî of Zanzibar, pleading with him to 
intercede with Sa'id b. Sultan on his behalf and offering to surrender the 
territories under his control on condition that his father agreed to either British 
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or French mediation in the settlement of their dispute.” When in answer to his 
plea he received the news that his father had left for Muscat in April to raise 
tribal levies against him, a disheartened Hilal decided to make the kajj in the 
summer of that year to avoid an open confrontation with his father. All further 
overtures towards reconciliation were cut short by Hilal's untimely death in 
Aden on 10 June 1851 on his way to Mecca.?! 

There is no historical record of the medical cause of Hilal’s death but it is 
evident that he died an embittered man, far from his family and without the 
reconciliation with his father that he had so craved. As Guillain puts it, he died 
* d'une maladie de longueur causée, dit-on, par le chagrin ’. Despite the long 
and bitter estrangement between father and son, Said b. Sultan was greatly 
affected by Hilal’s death for, as his daughter records, ‘in spite of all that had 
occurred, our father’s grief for his favourite son was unspeakable. He often 
locked himself up in his chamber, and the traces of tears could be seen 
afterwards in the place where he had knelt down to pray. Something which had 
never happened before: he gave vent to his grief even in words like these: “ How 
great is my despair and my grief for thee, oh, Hilal! "^? 

After his son's death, Sa‘id sailed for Lamu and succeeded in reasserting his 
suzerainty over the population which, in the absence of Hilal, lacked any 
coherent leadership. On 13 January 1853, the Omani ruler returned to Zanzibar 
stopping at Mombasa and Pangani on the way to ensure that local leaders 
reaffirmed their allegiance to him.” 


The consequences of Hilal’s opposition. 

Despite the fact that in his lifetime Hilal failed to achieve any of his stated 
objectives in the dispute with his father, his actions were to have profound 
consequences for Oman after his father’s death two years later. When Sa‘id b. 
Sultan died in 1856, his 1844 letter to Lord Aberdeen in which he unequivocally 
disinherited Hilal came to the fore, and gave a whole new dimension to the 
succession dispute. Since that time, the question of whether or not Sa'id ever 
actually intended to divide his realm amongst his sons after his death has 
exercised the minds of many a writer.” The hypothesizing and conjecturing 
have revolved primarily around Sa‘id’s letter to Aberdeen, since his actual will 
dealt exclusively with the disposal of his personal property and made no 
provisions whatsoever with regard to succession.” In this letter, while appoint- 
ing Khalid as ruler of his African dominions, Sa‘id had also declared that 
*,..in like manner, we appoint our son Said Thoweenee to be ruler over all our 
possessions in Oman in Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, and on the coast of 
Persia.’ 27 


Although this declaration of de facto partition may be adduced as convinc- 
ing proof of 52105 intention to divide his realm geographically between his 
sons Khalid and Thuwayni, in the historical context it can equally convincingly 
be construed purely as the strategy adopted by the ruler to ensure compliance 
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with his wish for the total exclusion of Hilal from succession to any of his 
dominions after his death. Sa‘td knew only too well that after his death, Khalid 
would have no chance of holding out in Africa without British support against a 
challenge from the popular Hilal. His letter was thus a device to publicize his 
wishes and to secure the necessary backing. 

While what precisely Sa'id b. Sultan had in mind when he wrote his letter to 
Aberdeen will always remain a moot point, the painful irony is that it achieved a 
result against which the Omani ruler had fought throughout his reign, namely, 
the involvement of the British authorities in the domestic affairs of his own 
family. In essence, his letter to Aberdeen amounted to nothing less than an open 
invitation to the British to mediate in his family disputes. 

Another factor with a crucial bearing upon Sa‘id b. Sultàn's intentions as 
regards partition or otherwise is the tribal-cum-political perception of what 
constituted the Omani ‘State’. It is inconceivable that the Omani ruler could 
ever have thought of his far-flung dominions as a homogeneous entity constitut- 
ing an ‘empire’, or even a ‘state’ in the modern sense. From his own political 
experience of Omani tribalism 5010 b. Sultan well knew that tribal allegiances 
and loyalties were built on shifting sands. As long as he enjoyed at least nominal 
recognition from the major tribes in a particular area, whether in Africa or in 
Arabia, then that area was considered as falling within his domain. As for the 
division of his realm, even the British authorities of the time rejected the idea 
that Sa‘id had ever wished to divide his possessions. Brigadier W. M. Coghlan, 
appointed by the British authorities as the head of the 1861 Muscat-Zanzibar 
Commission to investigate and report on the succession dispute, interpreted the 
Omani ruler's motives in the following light: ‘His late Highness in his 
arrangements actually made or prospectively designed, had nothing more in 
view than to allot subordinate governorships to one or more of his sons under 
the paramount Sovereign of Oman. 

In any event, as is witnessed time and again throughout Oman’s history, 
there was a tried and tested tribal mechanism for the resolution of disputes 
which, in normal circumstances, would have overriden any express appointment 
of a successor. On a visit to Zanzibar in 1859 Hilal b. Muhammad Albisa‘idi, 
the wali of Suwaiq, explained this essentially Omani mechanism to the British 
consul, Captain C. P. Rigby, in the following way: 


Generally on the death of a chief his sons disputed the succession and the 
one who had most influence with the tribe or who gave the greatest hopes of 
beingan efficient leader waselected . . . ; nolaw of progenitureisrecognised ... 
[but] might coupled with the election by the tribes is the only right.? 


In accordance with established practice, Omani tribes had already set in 
train the process described by the walî of Suwaiq with a view to resolving the 
succession dispute. The initiative was taken away from them, however, when 
Britain took it upon itself to intervene, invoking the express authority 
apparently accorded to it by the late 5310 b. Sultan in his letter to Aberdeen. 

In fact, Omani tribes had initiated the process even before Sa‘id b. Sultan's 
death. When Khalid died of pneumonia on 7 November 1854 in Zanzibar while 
his father was away fighting the Persians over Bander 'Abbas,? the influential 
Barwani tribe seized the opportunity and rose in open rebellion against the 
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Albusaidis.*! But at that very moment in Muscat, ‘Abdallah b. Salim al- 
Barwani, the leader of an important faction of the Barwanis who was 
customarily taken hostage by the Omani ruler every time he left Zanzibar as a 
means of pre-empting trouble,? was pledging his support on behalf of all his 
followers to the Albusaidi ruler in the presence of both Thuwayni and the 
latter's younger brother Barghash.? 

There seems little doubt that Khalid's death and the Barwàni uprising were 
the main reasons behind Sa‘id’s hastily conducted negotiations with the 
Persians over Bander Abbas and his wish to return promptly to East Africa to 
prevent the insurgency from gaining further momentum. Sa‘id b. Sultan himself 
was never to complete his return journey to Zanzibar, for he died at sea on 
19 October 1856. The presence on board of Barghash and ‘Abdallah b. Salim al- 
Barwani, who accompanied the ruler on this ill-fated journey," has crucial 
significance for the subsequent turn of events since both personalities played 
pivotal roles in the succession conflict. 

With the death of his father, the ambitious nineteen-year-old Barghash saw 
an unparalleled opportunity to seize power for himself with the assistance of the 
Barwanis. Although four years younger than his other brother, Majid, who had 
taken control of Zanzibar's affairs upon Khalid's death, Barghash knew that 
Majid suffered badly from epilepsy and could not to be considered fit to rule: 
* He [Majid] frequently suffered from severe spasms, and for this reason he was 
hardly ever left without an attendant to render immediate assistance .? 
Moreover, although Majid had assumed the de facto reins of power at Zanzibar 
after Khalid's death, it is crucial to note that he had never been nominated as 
successor nor even appointed as wali or nàá'ib by his father. Barghash calculated 
that these factors, together with the element of surprise, weighed heavily in his 
favour and accordingly, during the night following his arrival at Zanzibar on 
25 October 1856, ‘he sent no information to Sayyid Majid nor to anyone 
else... He ordered soldiers to surround the houses of Sayyid Majid and of his 
brothers so that no one should go in or out. He went with a few of his people 
and secretly buried his father in their graveyard Makusurani '?$ 

Nevertheless, Barghash's plan faltered ignominiously at the first hurdle 
when the Baluchi commander of the Zanzibar garrison stood his ground 
refusing to allow him to capture Majid who, at the moment of Barghash's 
arrival at the Palace, was in throes of an epileptic fit.” The following morning, it 
was ‘Abdallah b. Salim who proceeded to the British consulate to ask ‘ what 
they should do, as the island was without a ruler’. Turning him out of the 
building, Captain A. Hamerton, the British consul at the time, informed the 
Barwani leader that ‘if he attempted to disturb the peace, his head would fall 
within twenty-four hours'.? Thus Maàjid's position was preserved and 
Barghash's initiative, such as it was, failed for three reasons: the Baluchi 
commander's action, Hamerton's prompt response on Majid's behalf and, more 
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importantly, the overt support for Majid of the Zanzibar a'yan (religious and 
tribal leaders) led by the powerful wali Sulayman b. Hamad, the prime mover 
behind Majid’s assumption of power in the first instance.” 

It is not evident at this stage whether Thuwayni in Muscat was aware of the 
abortive coup attempt by Barghash, in league with the Barwàni leader. But such 
an eventuality and the possibility of Thuwayni instigating the movement against 
Majid seems unlikely at this juncture, for soon after Barghash's débâcle, 
Thuwayni despatched Hamad b. Salim Albüsa'di as an emissary to Majid 
ostensibly to discuss an amicable settlement of the succession dispute. To 
appease Thuwayni, Majid agreed that he would send MT$40,000 as an annual 
free gift to Oman and asserted that he was willing to send extra funds on 
condition that Thuwayni recognized him as the sovereign of Zanzibar.“ At the 
same time, Majid also attempted to pacify ‘Abdallah b. Salim by offering to pay 
him a yearly stipend of MT$12,000.% Any respite he gained from these 
overtures was fleeting since, with his financial resources already stretched to 
breaking point by other commitments and his Treasury under assault from all 
sides, Majid had no way of fulfilling these undertakings. His inability to 
discharge these financial obligations sparked off a collaboration between his old 
rivals, Barghash and ‘Abdallah b. Salim, in collusion with Thuwayni and was to 
culminate in an open rebellion in 1859. 

After Hamerton’s death on 5 July 1857,“ Thuwayni was even declared 
guarantor of Barghash’s loans contracted in Zanzibar for the purchase of arms 
and provisions. These conspiracies and intrigues were taking place on a 
political scene from which the British were notable by their absence but only 
temporarily as such a state of affairs was not destined to last. The summer of 
1857 was the period of the Indian Mutiny.“ With the prolonged absence of a 
British agent at both Muscat and Zanzibar, there was much agitation regarding 
the security of the British position in the wider context of India. As Consul 
Rigby was later to comment: 


There had been no British agent or consul here [in Zanzibar] for 13 months; 
this was the period of the Indian mutinies and the French had persuaded the 
Sultan and the Arabs that the British had lost India, and that no British 
consul would ever reside here again.” 


The opportunity presented by Britain's preoccupation elsewhere was not 
lost on Thuwayni who decided to set forth for Zanzibar in the summer of 1858 
at the head of a naval force, with the intention of settling the affair with Màjid 
once and for all. Crucially, as it proved, the execution of his plan had to be 
postponed until the start of the north-east monsoon which did not occur before 
November. In the interim, on 27 July 1858, Rigby came to take up his position 
as the new British Consul to Zanzibar. It is no surprise that Màjid was so 
delighted at Rigby's arrival that he ' repeatedly expressed the gratification it 
afforded him to again welcome a British Resident in Zanzibar '.? 
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Undeterred by the presence of a British consul in Zanzibar or perhaps 
unaware of the fact, and with his expedition already fitted out, Thuwayni 
together with 2,500 armed men sailed from Muscat at the start of the monsoon. 
In February 1859, before the bulk of his fleet could reach the East African coast, 
the British authorities, alerted of his imminent arrival, despatched a warship to 
intercept Thuwayni's expeditionary force.” 

In Zanzibar meanwhile, Majid and the walt, Sulayman b. Hamad, were 
making preparations for the defence of the island in constant consultation and 
liaison with the British consul, Rigby. Furthermore many local leaders, still 
regarding themselves under the suzerainty of the Zanzibari sultan, rallied round 
in support of Majid. Sa'id b. Muhammad, the ruler of Mohilla (Comoro 
Islands) for example, came armed with 150 men and took charge of one of 
Majid’s ships for the defence of his sovereign.?' According to al-Mughayri, 


such was the commotion at Zanzibar that trade had come to a standstill and 
buying and selling had completely stopped. Many people from the interior 
of the island and from the mainland had gathered, each one ready to defend 
against the awaited enemy. Anyone running in the streets could hear 
nothing but the random sound of gunfire, with people at a high pitch of 
excitement and armed to the teeth.” 


Indeed, the local resistance to Thuwayni was such that a number of baghlas 
(dhows) from his fleet which had managed to evade capture by the British 
warship were forcibly prevented from landing at various points along the East 
African coast. Their half-starved and disheartened crews had no strength to 
resist capture when they subsequently arrived in Zanzibar.? 

Majid, then, was not so defenceless and so ‘ helpless’, resignedly awaiting 
the arrival of the so-called ‘invasionary forces’, as is suggested by Rigby’s 
reports to his superiors.” During Thuwaynr's preparations for his expedition in 
the summer of 1858, Majid had sent not only money but also guns and 
ammunition to his other brother, Turki, at Sohar inciting him to attack 
Muscat. These ‘ defensive’ measures no doubt took a heavy toll of Majid’s 
already strained finances and his mounting indebtedness to, and reliance upon, 
* British Indian ' merchants effectively enabled Rigby to circumscribe the ruler’s 
activities at his wont.“ 

For his part, with the threat he had posed now neutralized by the superior 
military force of the British, Thuwayni was forced to comply with British 
demands that he ‘ should address the British Government in the first instance if 
he has any claims to proffer against his brother Syed Majid ’. When the 
contents of his father's letter to Aberdeen were made known to him, Thuwayni 
agreed, albeit reluctantly, to submit his case with regard to sovereignty over 
Zanzibar to British arbitration.” 
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British intervention and the dismemberment of Oman. 

At the beginning of 1859, the British authorities were generally in favour of 
maintaining the status quo, that is, the formal unity of the Omani ‘State’. 
Indeed as late as 1861 when Coghlan was first appointed to his mission, the 
British were of the opinion that among Sa'id b. Sultàn's surviving sons the one 
best qualified to assume the role of the overall sovereign of Oman and Zanzibar 
was Thuwayni.” But as was so often the case, it was not the dictates of 
formulated policy so much as the actions taken in the field locally by British 
agents that were ultimately decisive in shaping history. Rigby's intervention at 
Zanzibar coupled with the reliance of British authorities on his often biased 
portrayals of events and the tide of local opinion in both Oman and East Africa, 
persuaded even a person like Coghlan, who at first had been totally against the 
idea of partition, to change his mind.9? 

Having taken a leading role in mounting the Zanzibari resistance to the 
Muscati fleet, Rigby could not be held back from intervening directly in the 
succession dispute at a local level. In fact from the moment of his arrival in 
Zanzibar, Rigby had been greeted by a troubled and beseiged Majid who 
virtually threw himself upon the mercy of the consul’s goodwill. More import- 
antly, Rigby had been welcomed by a willing and cooperative wali, Sulayman b. 
Hamad, who placed the considerable assets he possessed at the consul’s disposal 
for the sake of defending Majid's position. In his endeavour to save Majid’s 
neck at all costs Sulayman, no doubt unwittingly, also provided Rigby with a 
powerful entrée and leverage in the commercial sphere. Surprised at first by the 
rising dynamism and potential of Zanzibar's trade ‘under the primitive 
leadership of an Arab chief’, the consul singlemindedly set himself the objective 
of diverting trade profits to benefit British India and not Oman. 

In Muscat, Thuwayni, undeterred by the failure of his expedition, for- 
mulated another strategy to overthrow Majid. On 18 April 1859 his envoy, 
Hamad b. Sàlim, arrived once again in Zanzibar on the pretext that he had 
come to collect the money Majid had promised during his previous visit. The 
Zanzibari ruler however immediately referred him to the British Consulate 
insisting that all negotiations were henceforth to be conducted through Rigby: 
* Had he not made war on me, I should not have withheld the money from him; 
nor was it ever my intention to deprive the subjects of Oman of the benefits 
which they receive from Zanzibar... but one who acts in this manner is not to 
be trusted.’ On presenting himself to Rigby, the Muscati envoy was informed 
in no uncertain terms that Majid ‘ would never pay a farthing’ to Muscat and 
his interview with the Consul terminated abruptly.9 

The uncompromising posture of the British Consul into whose hands Majid 
had delivered not only his fate but also that of Zanzibar sowed further seeds of 
dissent which, with the arrival of more Thuwayni supporters from Oman, 
germinated into a fully-fledged conspiracy against Majid. Having anticipated 
the possibility that his envoy might meet with an unfavourable reception, 
Thuwayni had drawn up contingency plans which relied for their success upon 
enlisting the support of the influential wali, Sulayman b. Hamad. However, 
Thuwayni had seriously misjudged his approach to the walî, Instead of wooing 
Sulayman by the exercise of diplomacy or the oft-tried method of bribery, the 
Muscati ruler’s letters contained threats that ‘if he [did] not comply with Syed 
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Thuwenee's wishes, then he must take the consequences ’.“ By way of response, 
Sulayman, Sa‘id b. Sultan’s old trustee, did not hesitate to pass these letters over 
to Rigby.“ 

While tribal leaders from Oman were busy at Zanzibar inciting the populace 
to revolt against Majid, Barghash was using the greater part of the money he 
had received from Muscat to buy off other local leaders.” However, when the 
conspiracy erupted into open rebellion and the rebels, who by the beginning of 
October had established themselves in a fortified plantation outside Zanzibar 
town and were ‘ openly express[ing their] intention to seize the government of 
the island’, Rigby decided to take action. ' Exasperated by the habits of 
procrastination peculiar to the Arabs’, Rigby called upon the commanders of 
the Royal Navy, whose frigates by a happy coincidence for Majid were 
anchored off Zanzibar harbour, to attack the rebels’ stronghold. One hundred 
British marines equipped with a twelve-pound howitzer succeeded, after a heavy 
bombardment, in crushing the rebellion on 16 October 1859 and thus Thuway- 
ni’s and Barghash’s ambitions to force the issue with Majid were thwarted.” 

This military intervention by Rigby in Oman’s succession dispute was the 
first comparable action taken by Britain in support of the claims of an Omani 
contender for power. That such intervention occurred in Africa was ironic, 
given the fact that Sa'id b. Sultan had spent most of his reign unsuccessfully 
endeavouring to achieve British military involvement in Oman’s possessions in 
Arabia. The irony is compounded by the fact that when the British finally chose 
to intervene militarily it was not, by their own admission, on behalf of Sa‘id’s 
legitimate successor. That successor, as was expressly declared by Coghlan at 
the time, was none other than Thuwayni who, paradoxically, had been 
prohibited by Britain's military intercession from laying claim to part of his 
realm in Africa. 

When Rigby left Zanzibar in September 1861 for health reasons, he was 
greatly despised even by those who had at first welcomed and cooperated with 
him. His machinations and posturings had won him few friends. But if his 
departure was regarded as the ‘ termination of a great catastrophe °,” the degree 
of support he had originally received from the local a yan, together with his own 
partisan accounts, had done enough damage to convince Coghlan that ‘ such 
being the altered condition and circumstances of the African dependencies, it 
seems consonant with reason and justice ... that the people of those countries 
should have a voice in the election of their sovereign °.” Less philanthropically, 
and perhaps more persuasively for the British, Coghlan added that the fact that 
‘the separation of Zanzibar from Muscat would deal a great blow to the slave 
trade’, and that it would be well nigh impossible for one ruler to govern both 
areas effectively, had led him now to recommend partition; he concluded 
elliptically: * Fortunately, the expediency on which they [Coghlan's conclusions] 
are based, and which would hardly suffice to justify the severance of that state 
from the parent state of Muscat, is adequately supported and confirmed by the 
arguments founded on right '.? 


4 TOR/L/P&S/5/501, Thuwayni b. Sa‘id to Sulayman b. Hamad quoted in Rigby to Anderson, 
25 April 1859 

65 JOR/L/P&S/5/501, Rigby to Anderson, 25 April 1859. 

 ibid.; ZA/AA12/2, Majid b 5350 to Coghlan, 14 October 1860; one important personality 
ranged against Majid was Salih b. ‘Ali, leader of the influential Harthi tribe of Oman. 

? Juhayna, 203; IOR/L/P&S/5/501, Rigby to Anderson, 14 April 1859. 

8 ZA/AA12/2, Rigby to Bombay, 9 October 1859. 

9 ZA/AA12/2, Rigby to Bombay, 21 October 1859; for the 1859 rebellion, see Bhacker, ‘ Roots 
of domination and dependency ’, ch. xii. 

7 Bennett and Brooks (ed.), 1965, New England merchants in Africa, p. 518, n 142. 

7 IOR/L/P&S/5/507, Coghlan to Bombay, 4 December 1860. 

? ibid., the emphasis ıs ın the onginal; ZA/AA2/2, PRPG to Thuwayni, 28 October 1859. 
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Although these two citations from his report might help to explain 
Coghlan's views on the expediency aspect, the allusion to the right remains 
obscure. It is not evident, nor does Coghlan attempt to clarify whether the right 
referred to was that of the Omanis or the British. If Majid did indeed have any 
rights, Coghlan does not indicate on what criteria they might have been based, 
especially as he himself previously, in the same report, had declared: ‘ I am led to 
conclude that Syud Majid's claims to the independent sovereignty of 
Zanzibar . . . must be pronounced untenable '.? On any other interpretation the 
distinction between right and expediency made by Coghlan is entirely spurious, 
particularly if we bear in mind that since the days of the Ya'ariba dynasty of the 
mid seventeenth century the Omanis had been recognized rulers of important 
commercial outposts on the East African coast where, by perpetuating the age- 
old Omani tribal-cum-political system, they had appointed wális from their 
capital in Rustaq in interior Oman, finding it perfectly ‘expedient to govern 
both areas effectively °. 

Thuwayni for his part had cut his losses and with the continuing strife in 
Oman had given up any hope (ayasa min 'azmihi) of ever acquiring Zanzibar 
even before Rigby had deported Barghash from Zanzibar in October 1859.” 
Following his agreement to British arbitration, and long before the British 
authorities had appointed Coghlan to his mission, Thuwayni already seemed 
resigned to the fact that Zanzibar was forever lost to Muscat.” 

On 2 April 1861, working on Coghlan's recommendations, Lord Canning 
duly effected the formal partition of the Omani ‘ State’ into two Sultanates, 
with Zanzibar obliged to pay to Muscat an annual subsidy of MT$40,000.” The 
Canning Award, as it came to be known, was nothing less than the imposition 
of the European notion of statehood on the African and Arabian sections of the 
Omani ° State °. Oman's own structures and institutions were far too inadequate 
to deal with the realities of the latter half of the nineteenth century and suffered 
particularly in comparison to those introduced by Britain. They were not even 
competent to control Oman's expanding trade networks, perceived in European 
terms as a far-flung ‘empire’. But while the rulers of the two newly-formed 
Sultanates, who were henceforth addressed officially by the grand title of 
‘Sultan ’, like the Ottomans, continued for many years thereafter to operate in 
their old way within their separate spheres of influence, the most radical change 
was not their independence of each other, but the greater ease with which 
Britatn could now control the two separate entities. As the official responses of 
the two Sultans to the Canning Award clearly indicate, they could hardly have 
grasped the full significance of the division of their father’s realm, steeped as 
they were in Oman’s tribal traditions, nor could they have appreciated the 
implications of the Award with regard to their own independence. Here is how 
they reacted to Lord Canning’s decision: 


We heartily accept . . . and thank God for your efforts on our behalf, praying 
also that your goodwill may be rewarded and that you may never cease to be 
our support [Thuwaynij; 


I feel very much obliged to the British Government for all its kindness 
and favour, and for having averted from my dominions disorders and 


7 

* Juhayna, 204; ZA/AA12/2, Rigby to Bombay, 29 October 1859. 

as IOR/L/P&S/5/447, Cruttenden to Anderson, 24 September 1859; ZA/AA2/2, Thuwayni b. 
Sa‘id to Jones, 24 Safar 1276 [= 22 Sept 1859]. 

76 For the text of the Canning Award see IOR/L/P&S/5/507. 
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hostilities. During my lifetime, I shall never forget the kindness which it has 
shown to me [Majid].” 


Whereas Britain had already been able to establish an economic strangle- 
hold over Oman by exercising control over the ‘ Indian ' merchant population,” 
it was now able, by its manipulation of the Sultans through the Canning Award, 
to confirm its political paramountcy over both Zanzibar and Muscat. 

Thus it was that the British authorities ultimately responded to the 
invitation extended to them some seventeen years earlier by Sa‘id b. Sultan, asa 
result of his son Hilal's actions, to intervene in Omani succession disputes. 
Oman's own methods of resolving such disputes, based on tribal feuding and 
continuous strife within the ruling family, were a thing of the past. From now 
on it was to be the dominant power in the region, Britain, who assumed the role 
of kingmaker in Zanzibar as well as in Muscat. But barely a decade after the 
separation of Zanzibar from Oman, one of Britain's more high-ranking 
officials, Bartle Frere, then Governor of Bombay, was able to comment that 
Britain had brought about ‘ the ruin of a flourishing country and kingdom ’.” 


7 ZA/AA2/4 & JOR/L/P&S/5/507, Thuwayni b 5310 to Lord Canning, 15 May 1861 and 
Majid b. Sa‘id to Rigby, 29 June 1861. 

3 See note 56 above. 

? Bartle Frere quoted in Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 696. 


PADYAB AND NERANG: TWO PAHLAVI TERMS 
FURTHER CONSIDERED 


By Mary Boyce 
For D. N. MacKenzie in his 65th year 


This short article is dedicated to a friend and scholar who has greatly 
promoted the study of Pahlavi by his masterly work on texts and manuscripts, 
and, earning thereby the gratitude of all, by his truly admirable Pahlavi 
dictionary. Pahlavi is a language notorious for the challenges it makes to the 
lexicographer, not the least of which are to be found in the field of technical 
religious terms. Since priests, setting down instructions for their fellow-priests, 
could assume a common basic knowledge of the rituals concerned, they felt 
evidently no need for a precise or consistent use of terms, but relied on context 
to make their meaning plain. There was moreover a marked tendency, in written 
as in spoken usage, to abbreviate common phrases and to deal casually with 
grammatical forms, while among the Gujarati-speaking Parsis Persian technical 
terms were sometimes given additional or quite new meanings.' A student of 
religion can hope, therefore, by considering perplexing linguistic usages in the 
light of observances to contribute a little to the lexicographer’s pursuit, a small 
return for the large debt which all such students owe to the work of philologists. 

One Pahlavi word which has a puzzling diversity of meanings is pddydb. 
This, it is generally accepted, is related to the Avestan adverb paitydpam, which 
occurs twice. In one passage (Vd. 6.40) it is used in its primary sense of ‘ against 
the water, upstream’, and is translated by Pahl. padirag i ab.” In the other 
(Y 65.6), although the context is less clear, it appears to be appropriately 
rendered by Pahl. 6 padirag ‘oppositely, in the opposite direction '? This 
meaning is well attested for the cognate Skt. pratipá-, used adverbially. There is 
also a Parthian substantive, padyáb,^ a hapax which from the context meant 
“opposition ’ in the sense either of ' counter-attack '? or ° defence’. That it had 
the latter meaning has been proposed * on the grounds that ‘ defence, protective 
barrier’ appears to be the basic significance of Pahl. pádyàb as it is used in the 
name of the rite originally probably called *pad pddyab kustî kardan * doing the 
sacred-cord (rite) with barrier’. In this observance gómez, cattle-urine, was first 
rubbed over the exposed parts of the body as a barrier between impurity and the 
pure creation of water. The worshipper then washed these parts with water, and 
untied and retied the kustî with the appropriate prayers. Since the devout 
enacted this rite daily, it was natural that its name should have become curtailed 
in common speech. Further, since padyáb seems to have been a rare, perhaps 
literary, word, it was also natural that its meaning should have been mis- 
apprehended or soon forgotten, and that, as the rite was in fact performed pad 
gomez, pádyàb should have come to be widely understood as a synonym for that 
substance, and have entered into general use in that sense. Among the Irani 


! For illustrations of some of these factors at work to produce the diverse uses of the word bäj 
see M. Boyce and F. Kotwal, * Zoroastrian bûy and dron-—l1', BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 56-73; ibid , 
2, 1971, 298—313. 

? B. T. Anklesaria, Pahlavi Vendidad (Bombay, 1949), 148. 

3B. N. Dhabhar, Pahlavi Yasna and Visperad (Bombay, 1949), 267. 

* W. B. Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan ut, Sb. PAW 27 (Berlin, 
1934), 880 (text, 1. 46). For the spelling see the textual footnote. 

So Henning, loc. cit. 
$ So M. Boyce, ' Cleansing in Zoroastrianism ', Encyclopaedia Iranica, v, (in press). 
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Zoroastrians this became the commonest term for cattle-urine, ritually used, 
and its pronunciation developed through padyáv to pajo. (Among the Parsis 
what is apparently an Old Gujarati word, taro, came to be generally used 
instead.’) So, e.g., in the Saddar Nagr it is said that on rising ‘it is not proper to 
wash first with clean water. One must wash with paádyáb ’. Further, once the rite 
itself had come to be referred to as either padyàáb kustî or (with reference to its 
preliminaries) padyáb kardan, the water used in it could be called àb-i padyabi. 
This water is no longer perfectly clean, but thanks to the barrier of gomez is not 
polluted.? 

There is thus a group of pádyab words whose origin, forms and semantic 
development appear clear: (1) the basic sübstantive meaning ' protective 
barrier ’; (2) (with loss of its governing preposition, pad) an epithet for the kusti 
rite when the ablutions are performed ‘ with barrier’, i.e. with preliminary use 
of gomez; (3) a name for the goméz which is the ‘ barrier ^; (4) padyábi as 
adjective for the water which has been used in the rite. 

Padyab/padyay also occurs, however, likewise with derivatives, with a quite 
different set of meanings in connexion with priestly rituals. There it is often used 
as an adjective, whose sense was explained to Anquetil du Perron as ‘ qui rend, 
ou, qui est rendu (pur comme l'eau'.? This laboured explanation clearly 
depended on linking its second element with 28 ‘ water’ (which by chance 
appears to be etymologically correct); but, as Anquetil goes on to show, as an 
epithet it simply meant 'pure'. Thus the priests, he states, distinguished 
between three kinds of water, namely, ‘Peau simple, l'eau Padiave...l'eau 
Ieschtée '. This series corresponds to the regular Parsi one of water that is 
‘clean’ gaf, ° pure’ paw, and ‘consecrated’ yeste. That padyàv is indeed used 
here as a synonym for paw (< pu ‘cleanse’, cf. Parth. pawāg ‘ pure’, pawaz- 
‘ purify °’) is made certain by Anquetil’s description of how ‘Feau simple’ is 
made into ‘ l'eau Padiave °, for this is an accurate account of the standard ritual 
for making saf water paw.'! 

A passage from the Sayist ne-sáyist, a text attributed to the late Sasanian 
period, illustrates the fact that padydb was also used as a substantive meaning 
‘ purity ’, and, occasionally, ‘ pure water’. There it is said that if some water has 
been near a menstruating woman (and thus has become unclean), if it is poured 


7 The origin and original meaning of taro are obscure. Dr. I M. P. Raeside, whom I consulted, 
found only one possibility occurring to him, namely, Old Gujarati thara, ‘ layer, coating ', with final 
-0 as a simplification of the direct singular ın -au It is conceivable that the Parsis, seeing goméz as a 
‘layer’ created between impurity and water, adopted this word when first seeking to explain their 
customs to Gujarati-speaking neighbours, and that ıt grew to be current among them themselves as 
Gujarati became their mother-tongue. Parsi scholar-priests have explained the word as derived from 
Pahl. tarrag, Pers tarr, ‘sap (of plants), plant’; but phonetically this presents difficulties, nor 1s it 
very persuasive semantically. Tarrag is among the substitutes for góméz which are allowable 1f ıt 
itself is not to be had (Dénkard, ed. Madan, 456.9-10; cf. Saddar Nasr, Purs. 50.1; Saddar Bundahes, 
Purs. 97; Persian Rivdyats, ed. Unvala, 1, 193 1, tr. Dhabhar, 207); but since gómez for outward 
cleansing might be obtained from any of the ‘ creatures of Bahman ' (Riv , ed. Unvala, 1, 311.16, tr 
Dhabhar, 295; cf Vd., 8.11-13, Dadestàn i dinig, Purs. 47 9), and so in the past was generally and 
readily available, ıt ıs hard to see why the word for a substitute, even if that were occasionally used, 
should have been transferred to it. The fact that the Parsi Dastur, Darab Pahlan, writing in Persian 
in the eighteenth century, avoided using faro, preferring another synonym, Persian àb-i zar (see 
below, p. 287), suggests that he regarded taro as a non-Persian word. 

8 Saddar Nasr, 50.1, 5 (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). 

? M. R. Unvala, ed., Dàrab Hormazyár's Rivayat (Bombay, 1922), 92.17-18; tr. B. N. Dhabhar, 
The Persian riváyats of Hormazyar Framarz and others (Bombay, 1932), 96. (Hereafter referred to as 
Riv., MU, Dh., respectively.) On the idiom pàádyab kardan see further below. 

10 Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1771), n, 538. His account, as ıt concerns the ritual itself, tallies exactly 
0 what I learnt from Dastur (then Ervad) Firoze M Kotwal, when we studied ritual together in 
1966. 

H For the invocation in bdj Anquetil gives the first name as Feraguerd (1 €., Fraxwkard), the 
second as Varkas, whereas in current Bhagaria practice these are spoken the other way about; but 
this tiny divergence occurs already, so Dastur Kotwal informs me, in old MSS. 
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into a padydabdan, i.e. a vessel containing pure water, it will be cleansed, so that if 
water from that vessel is applied to the hand ‘the hand thus becomes with 
purity/pure’, dast pad padyáb oh bawed." The latter well-attested usage is 
further illustrated by the Pahlavi ritual instructions for Yasna 8.4: srosdrón 
xwardan . . . dast pad padyab kardan ud 0 barsom nihadan.” In order to make the 
ritual tasting the celebrating priest must touch the drón, which is ° clean ' but not 
‘pure’. His right hand is therefore no longer ' pure’. He accordingly pours 
consecrated water over it three times with his ' pure ' left hand, and then lays his 
left hand once more on the barsom.'^ The cryptic Pahlavi instructions thus 
mean: ‘ (He is) to taste the Sröšdrön . . . to make (his right) hand in purity/pure, 
and to place (his left hand) on the barsom’ Here Parsi priests would say that he 
had made his right hand again paw. 

From pddyab used as an adjective, ‘pure’, there came a well-attested 
negative, Pahl. apadyáb, Zor. Pers. vadyab, ‘impure’, which is parallel in usage 
to Parsi apdw, avaw; and from it as a substantivized adjective * pure thing ' came 
a plural padyabhà, and a formal abstract as collective, padyübih. Both these 
terms are used for ritual objects present at religious services. These forms and 
meanings are all illustrated in the following passages: in SnS. 2.42 it is said that, 
if there has been a death in a house, padyabih i andar burd hamág apadydab, * pure 
things which are taken into (it) all (become) impure’. In the Persian Rivdyats an 
answer is given to the question nasá-yi zindagdn andar se gam-i barsom barand, u 
digar padyabha, vadyàb kunad yû na? ° If the nasa of living persons is taken to 
within three paces of the barsom, and other pure things, does it make (them) 
impure or not?’ ? [n the Pahl. Vd. 5.44 it is laid down that prepared food which 
has been within three paces of a dead body will never be fit for the * worship of 
the divine beings’, yazisn T yazdan, whereas that which has been farther away 
will in nine days (in winter) or a month (in summer) ‘ be fit for pure things’ pad 
padyabih sayed.' Perhaps it is a question here of milled grain, i.e. flour, that 
might be used for making dróns to be blessed at a divine service, or dried fruits 
that might be put among offerings to be consecrated. The 467 itself is, as we 
have seen, ‘clean’ not ‘pure’, but probably paddyabih was used here to refer 
generally to objects which might be ritually blessed. (Elsewhere padyabih occurs 
as an ordinary abstract, meaning ‘ purity ’.) 

In late texts there occurs also an idiom padyàb sakhtan ‘to do padyab’, 
which seems to be a technical term, evolved among the Irani priests, for 
performing the cleansing rites which were such an important element in later 
Zoroastrianism. In one passage in the Rivayat of Kaus Kamdin (Anno 
Yazdegirdi [A.v.] + 928, A.D. + 1558) the Persian priests are answering a 
question about a man of priestly stock who is physically handicapped. They say 
that, if it is a question of a deformed hand or lame leg only, then, if he has been 
taught Avestan and Zand, and can read a book [presumably, that is, the 
Vendidad, read during the night service of that name], or can administer the 
purification rites (pádyab sakhtan) or perform the acts of worship (yazisn 
kardan), then he may practise as a priest." A list of the fifteen qualities proper in 
a herbad, written in Pazand, occurs in several rivayats. Of these the first ten are 
mainly virtues of mind and body, but numbers 11-14 relate to professional 


2 Sng. 3.12 (ed. J. C Tavadia, Hamburg, 1930). 
EA سيان‎ Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1892-93, repr. 1960), 1, p. 77, n. 3; Dhabhar, Pahl. Yasna, 

p. 53, n. 13. 

4 This description I owe to Dastur Kotwal ın 1966. 

55 Riv., MU, 1, 84.14-15, n, 11.14, 31.1; Dh., 80 with n 2. In all three passages Unvala has 
padyabha, Dhabhar (without comment) pádyáviha. 

6 Anklesaria, Pahl. Vd., 120. 

17 Riv, MU, u, 9.16-18; Dh., 398. 
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attainments. He should be narm-nask ‘ knowing the nasks by heart’, rást-avestà 
‘reciting Avestan correctly’, padyav-sazasni ‘administering the purification 
rites’ and hiv-nirang ‘ knowing the liturgies well ’.'® It is probable, therefore, that 
in the following passage 9 pádyàbi va paki is not a hendiadys, but that the two 
words mean two distinct things: * We should not neglect (the observance of) 
Darin and Myazd and Afrinagan and purification rites (pa@dyabi) and (the laws 
of) purity (pakî) °.” 

This second group of pádyáb words thus has the meanings (1) ritual purity; 
(2) ritually pure; (3) ritually pure water; (4) ritually pure objects generally; 
(5) purification rites. Not only is there is no semantic link between these 
meanings and those of the first group (barrier, etc.), but there is even a 
contradiction between padyab ' pure water’ and ab-i pddyabi, the unclean water 
that has been used in the kusti rite. It is not the case, however, that the two sets 
of meanings belonged to different spheres, one communal, the other exclusively 
priestly. This is shown by Pahl. Vd. 16.4. The Avestan text states that a 
menstruating woman should keep at a distance from fire, water, the spread 
barasman and the just man. One Pahlavi commentator adds other ritual objects 
which are defiled by her gaze, i.e. the ébydnghan (here used evidently for the 
‘ girdle’ or tie of the barsom), zohr and jivam; and another contributes pddydab-iz 
oh kunend ' they (1.e., such women) do thus also to padyab’.?' Here paddyab as a 
separate specific item in a list of objects which belong to priestly rituals can 
hardly mean other than consecrated gdméz, more generally referred to as 
nerang. 

A consideration of this use of the term nérang may help to solve the problem 
of the two groups of pádyüb words. The common meaning of nérang, Pers 
nirang, ‘incantation, spell’ is reflected in its Zoroastrian use for passages of 
Avesta recited as words of power to produce beneficent effects, notably of 
healing or the smiting of devs. But it has also the sense, in Pahlavi and 
Zoroastrian Persian, of ‘ritual’, presumably by transference to the ritual acts 
which accompanied such recitations, and which had to be taught with them to 
student priests. Thus in the Persian Riváyats the Irani priests refer to the nirang 
or ritual of the Vendidad, the Yasna, and numerous lesser observances.” One 
major religious service is there described as Nirang-i ab va padyàb yastan * Ritual 
for consecrating water and cattle-urine ".? This service came to be generally 
known as Nirangdin, ‘ Ritual of the religion’, while the bull’s urine consecrated 
at it was called accordingly nirang-dini,“ nérang góméz din,” and in the end 
simply nérang/nirang. Thus a second set of instructions for the service in the 
Rivayats is headed Nirang yastan ‘ To consecrate bull’s urine ’. This could also 
have been entitled *Nirang-i nirang yastan ' Ritual for consecrating bull's 
urine ', with nirang in both its secondary and tertiaty senses. Ideally, the word in 
its tertiary sense would have been reserved for consecrated bull’s urine, with 
gomez and pddyab being kept for the unconsecrated urine used for external 
application (which might be taken from any clean creature belonging to 


'8 Riv., MU, 1, 485 16-18; Dh , 330. 

5 8 Saddar Bundaheš, appendix, para. 49 (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909, 178; tr. Dhabhar, 
iv., 57 

20 So, essentially, Dhabhar, loc. cit. (‘ ceremonials and purity’). 

«E Spiegel, Avesta (Vienna, 1853), 1, 186.20; Anklesaria, Pahl. Vd., 329 (with slightly different 
text). 

See Dhabhar, Riv., 355, and index, p. 650 s.v ‘ Nirang (ritual) ’. 

23 Rv., MU, 1, 576.1, Dh , 347 

24 Saddar Nasr, 77. 

25 Anguetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 11, 544. 

26 Riy, MU, 1, 579.1. 
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Vahman);?’ but in practice all three terms tend to be used loosely end 
interchangeably. 

In this second set of Rivayat instructions for the Nirangdin™ the word nireng 
is used consistently for the urine, with one logical exception, where it is said taat 
it must, as gomez, be obtained from a bull, gáv-nar; but in the first set ? the oaly 
term used is góméz, although pādyāb occurs in its Persian heading. In ‘he 
Pahlavi/Pazand text itself there are a number of occurrences of padyáb words of 
the second group, notably in the phrase pad 8026م‎ ‘ with purity/pure °, always 
where Parsi priests would use paw. Thus the water to be consecrated is to be 
strained through ‘a piece of new, pure cotton cloth’, karbas i nóg i pad padyib, 
and it and the góméz are each to be put in a ‘ pure bowl’, jamag i pad pádyàb. All 
the ritual objects, pddyabih, for the service are to be new, and when it is over Zhe 
now consecrated gómez and water are to be carefully stored in vessels ل‎ 
with ‘ pure ' (pad padyab) cloths, for ‘ the basis of all purity is in them’, 02-3 ben T 
hamdg padyabih padis ast. 

The contrast here between the sense in which pddydb is used in the Pahlavi 
text, and that which 15 given it in the Persian heading, brings out a significant 
fact: although, as we have seen, the word is used for consecrated bull’s urine i3 a 
late commentary on the Vendiddd (as late possibly as the ninth century A.D.), 
this appears to be its only occurrence in that sense in Pahlavi. Otherwise ir is 
pàdyàáb words with meanings of the second group (purity, etc.) which are 
attested in Pahlavi writings, while those with meanings of the first group 
(barrier, etc.) are predominantly the ones to occur in the later Zoroastrian 
Persian literature—the Saddars and the various rivayats. 

The explanation of these facts has, it seems, to be sought in the history of 
certain religious observances. Despite the very great importance which priests 
came to attach to the Nirangdin, there is nothing in the Avesta to suggest that 
this is an ancient rite; and it, and the observance of imbibing consecrated bul’s 
urine, appear to have been innovations of the later Sasanian period, part 
apparently of a zealous striving then by Persian high priests to obtain -he 
greatest possible degree of purity for their community.” The *pad padyab kvsti 
kardan was most probably also evolved then, as part of the same endeavoar. 
This was a development which concerned every member of the community, and 
presumably all Persian priests were ordered by the leading magi to adopt it 
themselves and to instruct the laity in it. The innovation itself—that of usmg 
goméz as a barrier before the preliminary ablutions to guard the purity of the 
water—was simple enough, an extension only of ancient practice where there 
was actual pollution; and, to judge from the texts and from known practice: it 
was vigorously taught and generally adopted. The complication was in 
designating the extended rite with what appears to have been an unfamiliar and 
hence puzzling expression, pad pddyab, and this, it seems, led to a twofold 
misunderstanding. Priests, more concerned with the purpose of the innovation, 
appear to have concentrated on why the goméz was to be used, and so came to 
understand the phrase *pad padyab kustî kardan as meaning ‘ doing the kusti rite 
with purity °, whereas the more pragmatic laity took it to mean performing it 
with gomez, That such a priestly misconception is the origin of the second group 
of padyab meanings is borne out by the fact that within that group it is the 
phrase pad padyab, * with purity’, which is the most frequent and best attested 
usage. There was, however, constant contact between priests and the more 


27 Riv., MU, 1, 311.16; Dh., p. 295, n. 3. Cf. Vd., 8.11-13 

28 Riv., MU, 1, 579-82; Dh., 5553-5. 

i Riv., MU, 1, 576-9 (Pazand text), Dh., 351-2 Canay text). 
3 So Boyce, Encyclopaedia Iranica, art. cit. in n. 
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numerous laity in matters of observance, and with the kusti rite being regularly 
performed by both, and goméz in daily use for it, it was the lay understanding of 
the meaning of pädyäb which in the end established itself in Iran. 

The Irani priestly usage of pad pádyàb for ‘ purity’ was perhaps confined for 
a time to Persia proper, with the phrase being adopted by priests there as an 
impressive and learned one with which to replace the traditional paw, rather as 
later they adopted a number of Arabic words to replace old ritual terms. The 
Parsis, whose traditions appear to be predominantly those of eastern Iran (for 
they differ in a number of small respects from those of Pars) perhaps learnt of 
this usage from the Persian Rivdyats; or possibly Dastur Darab Kumana, who 
was Anquetil du Perron's chief instructor, had acquired it from the Persian 
priest, Dastur Jamasp Vilayati, with whom he studied in Surat in his youth. 
Whatever the true explanation for Anquetil’s having learnt among Parsi priests 
of pádyàv as the ritual term for ° pure’, this was not, it seems, their ordinary 
usage, since paw is the standard word for it in their living tradition. 

Thus neither pad pádyàb ‘ pure’, with its associated group of words, nor 
pádyáb as a synonym for gómez was a part of Parsi usage, priestly or lay, 
although learned priests would have been familiar with both from Pahlavi and 
Zoroastrian Persian writings. The Parsis nevertheless use the word padyàb 
constantly in the expression padyab kustî, which they came to understand in a 
way that is special to their own tradition. This is as a name for the twofold rite 
of performing ritual ablutions with water and then untying and retying the 
kusti, the rite which the Irani priests speak of simply as kustî kardan or kustî nó 
kardan. The most constantly recurring occasions for performing this rite are as a 
preliminary to saying the five obligatory sets of prayers of the 24-hour day; and 
the contrast between Irani and Parsi terminology is clearly brought out by 
comparing two sets of prescriptions for this observance. One is in the Rivdyat of 
Kama Bohra, dated A.v. 896 (A.D. 1526), the other is in the Farziyat Nama of ' 
Dastur Darab Pahlan of Navsari, who died c. A.D. 1735.? Both are written in 
Persian; and the authors of both, while evidently well aware of earlier writings, 
were (as other testimonies show) enjoining as proper what was the usage of their 
own communities in their own times, at least among priests and devout 
members of the laity. 

In the Rivayat the Persian priests state that ‘in the USahin Gah, on rising 
from sleep and while (still) wearing one's night clothes, one should make new 
the kusti (kusti nó kardan)'. (This is the rite, performed at this moment only, 
which the Parsis call vasidi kustî * kusti with soiled (hands) ’, because it is done 
without preceding ablutions.?) ‘ He should then wash his hands and face with 
cow's urine (gómez-i gav, spelt in Avestan characters), dry them, then wash his 
hands and face with water. The (Avesta) of washing the hands and face [1.e., the 
Srós Baj| should be recited twice and the Avesta of making new the kustî should 
be recited once again [while repeating the untying and retying of the kusti)’. 
Thereafter he should recite the prayers especial to the USahin Gah. 

The Persian priests treated the USahin Gah (from midnight to daybreak) as 
the last of the five, even though the day was thus begun in it. For the other four 
gahs there is no mention of gomez. For all four it is simply said that the hands 
and face should be washed, the Avesta of washing hands and face should be 


31 Rw., MU, 1, 315.8-17; Dh., 299. 

3? Edited and summarily translated by J. J. Modi, The Persian Farziat Námeh and Kholaseh-i Din 
of Dastur Darab Pahlan (Bombay, 1924), text 3—5, transl. 4-8. 

3 See Modi, Farziát Nameh, transl. p 4, n. 5; Dastur F. M. Kotwal apud Boyce, art. cit. in n 6 
Otherwise the kusti may only be retied without preliminary ablutions when the wearer is already in a 
state of ritual purity (as between religious ceremonies). 
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recited twice, and the kusti should be made new, and then the prayers 
appropriate to each gah recited. Elsewhere in the same long Rivayat details are 
given of the ablutions which are here referred to cursorily as * washing the hands 
and face’. The passage is as follows:** “When people rise from sleep at 
daybreak, they should first apply something (chiz-i) to their hands,? and then 
wash their hands and face with clean water, thus: the hands should be washed 
from the elbows to the tips of the fingers, thrice, and the face should be washed 
from behind the ears to under the chin and to the crown of the head. And he 
should wash the feet up to the knee, thrice, and recite the Avesta.’ 

In neither of these passages does the word padyab occur; but in the Rivayat 
of Kamdin Shapur (A.v. 928/A.D. 1558) there is the following sentence: * 
‘Concerning “ washing hands and face ", the answer (is) this, that every day in 
the Usahin Gah one must wash the hands up to the *elbow ? and the face to the 
lobe of the ear, the feet up to the knee, first with cow’s padyàáb (padyab-i gav) and 
then with water.' 

If then one turns to Dastur Darab Pahlan, one finds that the instructions are 
almost identical, but that in part the terminology and interpretation of the ritual 
differ. He assumes that some get up in the Havan Gah (1.e., after sunrise), and 
so, beginning like the Persian priests with this watch, he enjoins for it the first 
rituals of the day, which he describes in detail. On waking up, he says, the 
believer is to recite one Ashem and then, standing just where he has arisen, he 
° does the kusti’ (kunad kusti). Next he takes ab-i zar (another synonym for 
gomez) and with it rubs hands face and feet. Then he recites the Vaj-i Nasrust 
(i.e., the Sros Baj), ° for the sake of the padyab ' (az bahr-i padyab),* and another 
Ashem, after which he washes the exposed parts with water; the hands thrice, the 
face from where the hair grows to beneath the chin and to the lobes of the ears, 
thrice; the hands again and forearms up to the elbow, thrice; and the feet and 
legs from ankle to knee, thrice. Then he dries * hands and face’ with a towel and 
recites the Kemna Mazda. ‘In this manner he performs a padyab (be in tarib 
sazad padyab-é) '.? Then he ‘ does the kusti’ (kunad kusti) and recites the Vaj-i 
Nasrust a second time, proceeding thereafter to saying the especial prayers of 
Havan Gah. 

The instructions given for the ritual of the next two watches are briefer. For 
Rapithwin (noonday) Dastur Darab says simply that the believer ‘ again washes 
hands and face’ “ before reciting the especial prayers of the gah, and for Uzerin 
(afternoon) that ‘he washes hands and face as in the other two gahs’.*! The 
instructions for the prayers of the evening gah, Aiwisrüthrim, are fuller, because 
this, like the early morning gah, has its especial importance. The former begins 
the day's religious endeavours, the latter closes them with final prayers and a 
formula of repentance (patet) for any sins committed. For it Dastur Darab says 
that first, as soon as the stars appear, the believer ‘must swiftly do a padydb 
' (and) after it do the kustiin the correct manner’ (be-bdyad kard be-ziidi padyab- 
e kunad kusti zi-ba’di-§ bà savab-é.” 


% Riv., MU, 1, 311.2-6, Dh., 294. 

35 This reproduces almost word for word the first sentence of Saddar Nasr, ch. 74 (ed. Dhabhar, 
p. 52). Dhabhar here (Riv, p. 294, n. 8) assumes that chiz-i means either góméz or one of its 
substitutes (cf. Saddar Nasr, ch. 50.2, and above, n. 7). The writing of gomez in the other passage of 
this same Rivayat in Avestan characters suggests that the authors may have adopted this lack of 
explicitness here as a precaution, lest the rivdyat fall into hostile hands. 

3$ Riv., MU, 1, 311.10-11; Dh., 295. 

37 dast tà brinjh (2). 

38 Farziyat Nama, ed. Modi, text 3 12. 

? ibid., 3.19. 


42 ibid., 7 
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This leaves the USahin or dawn gah, which can be regarded as the first one of 
the day for those getting up before sunrise; and accordingly Dastur Darab 
repeats for it, briefly, the instructions for the special rituals on rising which he 
has already given for the Havan Gah.* The believer's duty, he states, is then ‘ to 
renew the kusti (kusti no nimudan) ', that is, to perform the vasidi kustî. Next he 
takes ab-i zar and recites the Vaj-i Nasrust. Then he ° does the padyab (kunad . . . 
padyab)’, recites the Baj-i Sarós a second time, and proceeds to the special 
prayers of the gah. Here, that is, the Dastur does not think it necessary to 
mention the second ° doing the kust?’ after ° doing the padyab ’, since this is the 
regular rite for all the gas. 

From these instructions it is clear that Dastur Darab understood 'the 
padyab’ to be the ritual of washing with water, framed by Avestan prayers 
(Ashem and Kemna Mazda); and that, accordingly, he took the expression 
padyab kustî (which he nowhere expressly uses) to mean padyab (and) kusti, i.e. 
ritual ablutions and the kusti rite. The one application of gomez in the first 
watch of the day he treats as a separate, nameless observance. That this was the 
way in which the Parsi priests generally regarded it is attested by Anquetil du 
Perron, who received instruction in Zoroastrian rituals at Surat a decade or so 
after Darab Pahlan's death. The very first ritual which he describes, as being the 
first of the day, is that of the application then of gomez, treated as a distinct 
act.^ Anquetil, however, instead of indicating the Avestan prayers which frame 
this act, gives the Pazand one to be recited while it is performed. The believer, he 
says, is to rise in USahin Gah, and, standing on the carpet on which he has slept, 
is to undo and put on again (défaire et remettre) the kusti; then to wash hands 
and face with gomez (l'urine de boeuf) and dry them with earth (ferre, that is, fine 
dust, as in the barasnom rite)“. Holding the gomez in both hands, he is to say 
these words, three times over: ‘ Broken, broken be Shaitan. Ahriman and his 
deeds and works are vile and accursed. May those vile and accursed deeds and 
works never reach or influence me. The three and thirty Amshaspands and 
Ohrmazd the Creator are victorious and holy.’ * This utterance is named by 
later Parsi writers the * cow-urine or nérang prayer’ (with nérang in the sense of 
gomez). 

The closeness of the Persian and Parsi descriptions of rituals is striking, even 
allowing for the fact that Dastur Darab, as a learned priest of Navsari (where 
the rivayat manuscripts were kept) was familiar with the writings of his Irani 
predecessors; for the differences in ritual terminology, although slight, indicate 
an independent Parsi tradition. Clearly, therefore, the rituals described were 
firmly established throughout the Zoroastrian community well before the 
ancestors of the Parsis migrated to Gujarat and became in large measure 
separated from the Iranis. These rituals must therefore in their existing form 
have been at least a thousand years old before Dastur Darab recorded them in 
India. (In part they are evidently very much older.) 

There is therefore no cause for surprise, in the face of this tradition of ritual 
fidelity, to find that almost all the customs and religious observances described 
in the Farziyat Nama were maintained by orthodox Parsis down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and that still in the early decades of the twentieth 


4 ibid , 5 6-8. 

“4 Zend-Avesta, IL, 2. 

45 On the essential similarity, on a lesser scale, of the rites of *pad padyàb kustî kardan and those 
of the barasnom see Boyce, art cit in n. 6. 

46 Anquetil's rendering, slightly modified in the light of that of K. N. Seervai and B. B. Patel, 
: Gujarat Parsis ', Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1x, 1 (Bombay, 1899), p 208, n. 2. 

4” Seervai-Patel, loc. cit. 
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century many of these survived unchanged in the old Parsi centres of Gujarat. 
This is attested by two Parsi laymen, K. Seervai and B. B. Patel, who studied the 
lives of their co-religionists in Gujarat in the 1890s. They wrote of the early 
morning observances as follows: ” 


The religious, who make a point of reciting prayers between three in the 
morning and dawn at which the Parsi day begins, leave their beds between 
three and four, and most others are up a good while before sunrise. All, on 
rising, stand at the foot of their bed, loosen their sacred cord, kusti, and 
recite the kustr prayer. When the prayer is finished they take some cow’s 
urine, nérang, in the palm of the left hand, and while reciting a short prayer 
[the one given by Anquetil], rub it on their face, hands and feet and 
afterwards wash with water the parts rubbed. The devout and those who 
have leisure bathe at once daily after the nérang prayer .... Every time they 
take a bath, that is before they commence to wash the body with water, they 
rub the urine three times over their whole person. After washing the body... 
they again recite the sacred-cord prayer. 


The general statement here with regard to bathing confirms the continued 
use of góméz as a barrier between impurity and water. Otherwise the brief 
account is essentially the same, in the details which the authors chose to 
mention, as those of Dastur Darab and Anquetil; but here (since the concern 
was as much with ordinary living as with religious observances) the daily bath is 
mentioned, separating the gomez ritual from the second kusti kardan. This bath 
thus takes the place of what Dastur Darab calls the pàádyab, i.e., the ritual 
ablutions. The poor, however, are said to ' bathe once in every three or four 
days ’, and they presumably usually washed the exposed parts with water in the 
prescribed way immediately after applying gómez. 

The term padyab does not appear at all in this account, but was subjected to 
analysis in the twentieth century by another scholar-priest, Jivanji J. Modi. He 
correctly derived the word from Avestan paiti-àp-, but explained it as meaning 
‘throwing water (Gb) over (paiti) the exposed parts of the body’ °°—an 
explanation which justified applying the term solely to the ritual washing with 
water. Modi's account of the morning rites is essentially the same as those of his 
predecessors: ° The first thing that a Parsee has to do on rising from his bed is to 
recite the... Ashem Vohu. . . . Then he has to apply gamez . . . to the exposed 
portions of his body, reciting its nirang or short formula. Then he performs the 
Pàdyab....Inthe case of a wet dream, etc., the Padyab must take the form of a 
bath °.” It is a nice point that in exactly the same context Modi uses nirang in its 
sense of ritual utterance, while Seervai and Patel as naturally applied it to the 
gomez. 

A detailed description of the early morning rite given me orally in 1990 by 
Dastur Firoze Kotwal agrees closely with that of Dastur Darab Pahlan. It is as 
follows: on rising a devout person says 1 asam vohii, then unties and reties the 
kustî and recites the Sekaste Xekaste Saitan. Then, since 5 Ya0a ahi vairyós 
belong always to Sro&, he recites these as preliminary to the Sros Bàj, and it is 
while doing so that he applies gomez to the 5 exposed parts of the body (head, 
arms, feet). He then completes the Sros Baj, and thereafter does the pádyab kusti 
with its appropriate prayers. 

This account agrees with the other descriptions of Parsi usage, while 


5 Modi, Farziat Nümeh, 119. 

49 * Guyarat Parsis ', 208. 

i The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees (2nd ed , Bombay, 1937), 87-8. 
ibid., 88-9. 
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showing that in all of them some details are omitted, mainly probably in the 
interests of brevity. It also accords in essentials with the prescriptions given by 
the Persian priests nearly five hundred years earlier. Irani and Parsi ritual 
practice with regard to the preliminaries for the prayers of the five gahs can thus 
be regarded as identical, with gómez being used just once, on rising, to destroy 
the pollutions of the night, as it is enjoined in the older literature.? It is the 
terminology only which differs. The Irani priests speak, for all five gahs, of 
‘doing the kustî (rite) ', whereas the Parsi priests call the kusti rite of all five gahs 
padyab-kusti. Both, that is, have standardized the terms used, the Iranis 
extending that proper for only four watches to the fifth also, whereas the Parsis 
applied the one which, it seems, belonged originally only to the early morning 
one to all the rest. They were left, consequently, with no name for the ritual of 
applying the gómez. Their particular use of the expression pddyab-kusti was 
perhaps consequent on their reaching their own misunderstanding of the word 
pádyàb, rather than its giving rise to that misunderstanding, which is readily 
attributable to their adopting the word taro as a standard synonym for gómez. 
This meant that there was no verbal association for them, as there was for the 
Iranis, between gómez and pādyäb; and the obvious link of the last element of 
pádyáb with ab ‘water’ led easily to the supposition that the word in fact 
referred to the ablutions with water which precede the kustî rite. This then made 
padyab-kustt an acceptable, descriptive term for the regular composite 
observance.? 

For the Iranis, conversely, the development among them of the general use 
of the word padyab/pajo for góméz meant that the abbreviated term pddyab- 
kusti came to have no satisfactory meaning for them, which is presumably why 
it has survived only among the Parsis. It left them, however, with the possibility 
of using the expression padyab kardan for the rite of applying gomez, and this 
usage is attested in the following passage from the Rivayat of Kaus Kamdin.™ 
The Persian priests are responding to a question about the proper way of 
‘slaughtering gosfand from among quadrupeds and birds '—an interesting use 
of gósfand for all spenta creatures which might be sacrificed. Their chief concern 
is to give the nirangs (i.e., Avestan prayers); but first they say that he who does 
the killing ‘ must be a hérbad who has undergone barasnom and solemnized the 
nabar. He performs pádyab and kustî (padyab va kusti kunad)’. He is also to tie 
on the mouth-veil before beginning to recite the Avesta.? 

Presumably here the full purification rite was required in order to be assured 
of attaining complete purity before what was regarded as the very solemn and 
holy act of sacrifice. A statement in the Saddar Nasr indicates that at one time 
there was at least one group of priests who sought hugely to extend the 


52 On the likelihood of this requirement having come to be made in consequence of pondering on 
Vd. 18. 19-26 see Boyce, art. cit in n. 6. 

3 The present writer was misled by this usage (art. cit. in n 6) into supposing that at some stage 
gomez was actually used, at least by priests, in all 5 gáhs. Had this been so, ıt would have been less 
easy to see how the Zoroastrian kusti nite (of ablutions with water, followed by fixed prayers, 5 times 
a day) could have created a pattern for the Muslim wudii’, as appears to have been the case. 
—Pace J. K. Choksy, Purity and pollution in Zoroastrianism (Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1989), 56, 58, it was never a matter of the Parsis substituting water for góméz. Water has always been 
the essential cleansing agent, with gomez only a barrier to protect its own cleanness when this was 
thought necessary. Choksy's other statement, that the Iranis still perform all 5 daily kust? rites with 
gomez only, 1s wrong 1n every respect. 

4 Riv., MU, 1, 261.18—19; Dh., 262. 

m Dhabhar, "loc. cit., rendered padyab va kusti as padyab-kusti, explaining (n. 1) the sentence to 
mean ‘ wash his hands and face ceremonially and untie and retie the Aust?’ Naturally learned Pars: 
priests are in most cases the best commentators on Zoroastrian ritual texts; but clearly there are 
occasional snares for them in dealing with Irani texts where the use of technical terms 1s similar to, 
but not the same, as their own. 
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observance, for there it is said: ° Whenever they wish to recite anything [i.e., any 
Avestan] aloud (be vaj), the “ hands and face " must be washed with padyab. If 
not, the Avesta is not accepted, and the demon of corruption does not rush 
away, and he (who recites) incurs a tandfur sin.’ * There is no evidence that this 
rigorous demand succeeded in imposing itself; but there are occasions when in 
both communities the pddydb and kusti were until recently regularly performed 
by the orthopractic, the chief one being after a funeral. Those who had followed 
behind the bier in procession to near the funeral tower then made use of gomez 
before performing the kusti rite in order to remove the impurities brought by the 
presence of a corpse.” 

To sum up, of the two words considered in this article nérang/nirang has 
exactly the same triple meanings for both Iranis and Parsis, whereas the senses 
in which pädyäb is used have come to diverge in the two communities. All the 
attested meanings of this word and its derivatives can, however (if the 
interpretation put forward here is sound), be traced back to a literary word 
pádyáb ‘barrier’, introduced, probably in the late Sasanian period, into 
religious technical terminology in a descriptive phrase for a then newly evolved 
rite. The tertiary meaning given to nérang appears similarly to have evolved 
through the need to find a term for another rite which was also developed at that 
epoch. 


56 Saddar Nasr, 50. 5. 

3 Seervai-Patel, ‘ Gujarat Parsis ', 241; Modi, Ceremonies and customs, 66. The great importance 
attached by orthopractic Parsis down to the early decades of the present century to the ritual use of 
taro for removing or warding off corruption is vividly brought out by Dastur Maneckji N. Dhalla in 
Dastur Dhalla, the saga of a soul, an autobiography, transl. from Gujarati by F. and B. Rustomji, 
(Karachi, 1975), 25, 28-9, 48-9, 546-7. 


SELECTING AND PERFECTING MANTRAS 
IN HINDU TANTRISM 


By GUDRUN BÜHNEMANN 


The exposition of different deity mantras forms an essential part of Tantric 
compendia. A mantra, a combination of letters thought to be of divine origin, is 
transmitted by a preceptor to a disciple in an initiation ritual whereby the 
disciple is authorized to practise its ritual repetition and strive for its perfection 
in order to attain supernatural powers. The different stages of the process from 
the selection of the mantra by the preceptor to its employment in desire-oriented 
rites by the practitioner shall be described in this paper mainly on the basis of 
chapters 15 and 16 of the Kularnavatantra (= KT),' one of the most important 
texts of the Kaula School of Tantrism, written between the eleventh and 
fifteenth centuries A.D. These chapters were written at a stage when the 
technicalities of mantrasastra had been fully developed and were widely 
accepted. Among other texts consulted were the Saradatilakatantra (= ST) by 
Laksmana Desikendra with Raghavabhatta's commentary entitled Padar- 
thadarsa (= PA) (A.D. 1494), the Mantramahodadhi (= MM) by Mahidhara 
(A.D. 1588/89) and the Tantraraja(tantra) (= TR) with the commentary 
Manoramd (A.D. 1603/04). 

Tantric mantras vary in their length and structure. Mantras consisting of a 
very large number of syllables? are termed malamantras. Another type are the 
so-called seed (bija) mantras, which are one-syllabled and usually end in a 
simple nasal (anusvára), rarely in a final h-sound (visarga). They are often 
derived from the first syllable of the deity's name to which the nasal is added, 
e.g. dum is derived from Durga and gam from Ganesa. Often one or several bija- 
mantras are prefixed or appended to other mantras as in the case of the 
following mantra of Maha-Ganapati, a form of GaneSa: 


om srim hrim klim glaum gam ganapataye varavarada sarvajanam me vasam 
Gnaya svaha/ 

‘Om Srim hrim klim glaum gam, svaha to Ganapati, O best boon-giver, bring 
everyone under my control. ’ 


The main formula has been prefixed with several seed syllables: the syllable om, 
the pranava, also called ‘saviour’ (tara); $rim, the seed syllable of Sri or 
Laksmi; hrim, the seed syllable of Hri or Maya; klim, the seed syllable of Kama; 
glaum, the seed syllable of the earth element; and gam, the seed syllable of 
Gane$a. Mantras usually appear in a coded language in Tantric texts in order to 
guard their secrecy. Explanations by commentators and special Tantric ‘ dic- 
tionaries’ (mantrabhidhana, bijanighantu, uddharakosa) help to understand the 
code. 

Similar to the Vedic anukramanikas, Tantric texts specify the following for 
every mantra: (1) the name of the seer (rsi) who has visualized it; (2) the metre 
(chandas), which does not indicate a metrical unit but an inner rhythm; (3) the 


! For an edition and annotated translation of chapter 15 of the KT, cf Bühnemann (1991). 

? According to MMD, 74.76cd and TR, 35.29cd, malamantras consist of more than twenty 
syllables. TR, 35.27—29 states the following classification of mantras according to the number of 
syllables: 1 syllable—pinda, 2 syllables—kartari, 3-9 syllables—bija, 10-20 syllables—mantra, more 
than 20 syllables—malamanira. For the same distinction between bya, mantra and málümantra, cf 
Agnı- Purana, 293.1—2ab. 

3 cf. e.g. the lists of seed syllables and their symbolic meaning in texts like Mantrabhidhàna, 
Bijanighantu, etc., ın Tantrabhidhana (ed T. Vidyaratna, Calcutta/London, 1913) and 
Daksinàmürtimuni's Uddhürakosa (ed. T. B. Krishnamurthi Sastri, Thanjavur, 1985). 
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presiding deity; and (4) the application or purpose for which it is used 
(viniyoga). In the case of longer mantras the texts often specify (5) the seed 
(bija), i.e. the short form of the mantra, which is often its initial part, (6) the 
energy (Sakti), usually the middle“ part, and (7) the wedge (Kilaka), usually the 
final* part. Instructions for the nyasa rite follow, whereby the syllables or parts 
of the mantra are ritually ° deposited ’ on the practitioner's specific body parts 
and for the visualization (dhyana) of the mantra’s presiding deity. 


1. The selection of the mantra 

A mantra should be received from a preceptor (guru) in an initiation (diksd) 
ritual. À mantra heard accidentally or taken from a book is not only believed to 
be useless, but also harmful to the practitioner.? Not every mantra is suitable for 
repetition by a particular person. To determine the qualities of a mantra in 
respect to a worshipper, the KT prescribes a test, whereby the syllables of the 
person’s name (the name is considered representative of the individual) and the 
syllables of the mantra to be adopted are compared with the help of six 
diagrams. 

The first diagram is the akathaha-cakra.$ 











TET 
33 595 





It is named after the syllables a-ka-tha-ha written in the first square. The squares 
of the diagram (— I-IV) are subdivided into four squares each in the manner 
shown above. 


* According to some authorities, Sakti is the final part and Kilaka tae middle part of a mantra 
For a discussion of both interpretations, cf. Nowotny (1957: pp. 132-3, n. 146). 
* cf. the statements in KT, 15.20-21. 
$ For this cakra, cf. KT, 15 78-85. The illustration depicts the diagram reconstructed according 
to Manorama 8, 16-9, 20 on TR, 1.45cd—48ab. 
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The syllables of the alphabet from a to ksa’ are assigned to the squares from 
the first squares of the groups I to IV to the fourth squares of these groups. The 
method for assigning the categories siddha, südhya, susiddha and ari, which are 
interpreted in the senses of ‘relative’, ‘servant’, ‘supporter’ and ‘enemy ’, to 
the squares is not specified in the text of the KT. It seems that the major square 
(= I, II, IH or IV) in whose subdivision the first letter of the person's name 
appears, is called the siddha group. It has the subdivisions: siddha-siddha, 
siddha-sádhya, siddha-susiddha and siddha-ari. Beginning with the major group 
(I, II, III or IV) containing the initial letter of the name, one assigns the 
categories siddha, sadhya, susiddha and ari to the major squares in a clockwise 
direction. Then, beginning again with the subdivision containing the initial 
letter of the name, one assigns the categories siddha-siddha, etc., clockwise to the 
subdivisions within that major square, following the same pattern for the 
subdivisions within the other major squares. One then locates the square 
containing the first letter of the mantra and determines whether the mantra is 
suitable for repetition by a particular person based on the category assigned to 
the major square and the subdivision containing the letter. A mantra identified 
as siddha-siddha is perfected by a prescribed number of repetitions, while a 
mantra which is siddha-ari destroys relatives.? 

The second diagram is the akadama-cakra, a diagram of twelve squares, 
named after the syllables a-ka-da-ma written in the upper central square.? 





Fig. 2. 


Beginning with the square which contains the first letter of the person's name, 
one assigns in a clockwise direction the categories siddha, sadhya, susiddha and 
ari until one arrives at the square which contains the first letter of the mantra. 
Then, if the initial letter of the mantra appears in squares 1, 5 or 9 (1 referring to 
the square containing the first letter of the person's name, and so on), the 
mantra is regarded as ‘relative’ (siddha), in squares 2, 6 or 10 as ‘servant’ 
(sadhya), in squares 3, 7 or 11 as ' supporter ' (susiddha) and in squares 4, 8 or 12 
as ' enemy ' (ari). 

The third diagram 1s the naksatra-cakra, where the syllables of the alphabet 
are assigned to the twenty-seven lunar mansions." 


"cf the instructions in TR, 1.48b and ST, 2.129c 
* cf. the statements in KT, 15.81. 
? For this cakra, cf. KT, 15.85-6. The illustration depicts the diagram reconstructed on the basis 
of contemporary prints. 
oof. the instructions in MMD, 24.22. 
" For this cakra, cf KT, 15, 87-8. The illustration depicts the diagram reconstructed on the basis 
of contemporary prints. 
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Fig. 3. 






Beginning with the lunar mansion of one's birth, one assigns the categories (1) 
birth; (2) wealth; (3) calamity; (4) welfare; (5) opponent; (6) fulfiller; (7) slayer; 
(8) friend; (9) best friend, and again (1) birth, and so on until one arrives at the 
square in which the initial letter of the mantra appears. If it appears in squares 
1 (= birth), 3 (= calamity), 5 (= opponent) or 7 (= slayer)," the mantra 
should be rejected; all other squares are auspicious. 

The fourth diagram is the rdsi-cakra where the syllables of the alphabet are 
assigned to the zodiac signs from Aries to Pisces.” 





Fig. 4. 


'2 cf, the statements in PA, 101, 4 
3 For this cakra, cf. KT, 15.89-91. The illustration depicts the diagram reconstructed on the 
basis of contemporary prints and the authority of PA, 102, 9-12 
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One assigns the twelve astrological houses to the squares by counting from one's 
(lunar) zodiac sign up to the square in which the first letter of the mantra 
appears. Their significance for the mantra is determined from the names of these 
houses: (1) ascendant (lagna),^ (2) money, (3) brother, (4) friend, (5) son, 
(6) enemy, (7) wife, (8) death, (9) religious merit, (10) activity, (11) gain and 
(12) loss. If the initial letter of the mantra appears in houses 6 (= enemy), 
8 (= death) or 12 (= loss), the mantra is rejected. 3 

The fifth diagram is the rnidhani-cakra, where numbers are assigned to 
letters of the person's name and to the letters of the mantra.!ó 


بلعلع يد فاع سسا سم 






001 0 
10121 


Fig. 5. 





This diagram consists of six rows of eleven squares each. The upper row 
contains the numbers assigned to the letters of the mantra (vowels and 
consonants separated). Rows two to five contain the syllables of the alphabet 
and the bottom row has the numbers assigned to the letters of the person's 
name. Beginning with the square in which the first letter of the person's name 
appears, one counts in alphabetical order up to the square in which the first 
letter of the mantra appears. The numbers assigned to the squares in the bottom 
row of the diagram are added, the sum is multiplied by three and the product is 
divided by seven. The number obtained in this way is called ‘number of the 
name’. Then, beginning with the square in which the first letter of the mantra 
appears, one counts (if necessary, backwards) up to the square in which the first 
letter of the name appears. The numbers assigned to the squares in the top row 
of the diagram are added, the sum 1s multiplied by three and the product is 
divided by seven. The number obtained in this way is called ‘number of the 
mantra '. One compares the number of the name and the number of the mantra 
and calls the larger number ‘debtor’ (rnin) and the smaller one ‘creditor’ 
(dhanin). A mantra which is rnin is a debtor from previous lives. According to 
belief," such a mantra was repeated in a previous life but could not yield a result 
at that time because the mantra had to first eradicate evil karma. The reciter 
might have died before the mantra became effective. Therefore the mantra is 
considered to be indebted to the reciter from a previous life and will give results 


M This is the sign rising on the horizon at the time of birth In a horoscope it is assigned to the 
first Square, which 1s related to a person's body and health. 
ذا‎ cf, the statements in PA, 102, 
6 For this cakra, cf. KT, 15 92-3 and also TR, 1.56-7 The illustration depicts the diagram 
reconstructed on the basis of contemporary prints and the authority of PA, 110, 9-22. 
U cf the statements m TR, 1.58cd-61ab and MMD, 24.50-51 
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quickly in this life. As it can easily be perfected, it should be adopted. A mantra 
which is a ‘creditor’ should be rejected. 

The sixth diagram is the kulakula-cakra, which is used to determine whether 
the letters of a person's name and those of the mantra belong to one family 
(kula) or not (akula).? The fifty syllables of the alphabet are classified according 
to the five elements: 





El 
i 





asaacusqassa 

MARE ETR 
ZEN 
H 
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Fig. 6. 


If the letters of the person's name belong to the same element as the letters of the 
mantra or to elements which are ‘ friends’, the mantra should be adopted. Earth 
is a friend to the water element, fire is an enemy and wind is indifferent. Wind is 
a friend to the fire, water an enemy and earth is indifferent, etc. If the letters are 
‘unfriendly ’, the mantra should be rejected. 

We do not know whether all six diagrams are employed by the preceptor to 
test the suitability of a mantra for a person. If one cannot find a suitable mantra 
after testing many mantras with the help of the diagrams mentioned above, one 
may try to prefix seed syllables like hrim, klim or Srim to the mantra to remove 
the defect, or prefix and append the syllable om.” 

Certain mantras are said to be exempt from this test altogether. These are 
e.g. mantras transmitted by a learned female preceptor, those obtained in a 
dream, one-syllabled mantras and mantras of certain deities, like Surya and 
Narasimha.” A mantra is particularly suitable when a person has a special 
devotion for and attraction to it.” If a person out of ignorance has accepted a 
mantra that turns out to be inimical (ari), this mantra is abandoned in a special 
ritual which removes the dangers caused by its repetition.? During this rite the 
person asks for pardon from the deity for having undertaken the repetition of a 
mantra which caused mental irritation without considering its suitability. 


8 cf. the statements in PA, 110, 28-9 

P For this cakra, cf. KT, 15.94—6. 

20 cf. the statements in MMD, 24.72-3. 

21١ ef, the statements in KT, 15.97-9 and MMD, 24 57-61 
2 cf, the remark in MMD, 24 74. 

3 cf. the description of the ritual in MMD, 24.6271. 
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2. The purification of the mantra 

After a mantra has been identified as suitable for a person, certain 
purificatory rituals are performed because every mantra has one or several 
defects, consisting mostly of unsuitable arrangements of syllables, or an 
unsuitable number of syllables. Mantras consisting of a particular number and 
combination of syllables are termed as ‘angry’, ‘deaf’, ‘young’, and so 
on. The following list provides the names of sixty defects enumerated in KT, 
15.65-69.^ 
The Sixty Defects of mantras (Kulàrnavatantra 15.65—69) 


| ‘obstructed’ (ruddha) 31 ‘deprived of parts’ (vikala) 
2 ‘having false syllables’ 32 ‘fallen to pieces’ (dhvasta) 
(kiitaksara) 33 ‘lifeless ° (nirjiva) 
3  'perplexed ' (mugdha) 34  'having its enemies destroyed 
4  'bound' (baddha) (khanditàrika) 
5 ‘angry’ (kruddha) 35  'asleep' (supta) 
6 ‘broken’ (bhedita) 36 ‘disregarded ' (tiraskrta) 
7 ‘young’ (bala) 37 ‘low’ (nica) 
8 ‘adolescent’ (kumdra) 38 ‘dirty’ (malina) 
9 ‘youthful’ (yuvaka) 39 ‘difficult to approach’ 
10 ‘grown up’ (praudha) (durasada) 
11 ‘old’ (vrddha) 40 ‘without essence’ (nihsattva) 
12 ‘proud’ (garvita) 4] ‘conquered’ (nirjita) 
13 ‘restrained’ (stambhita) 42 ‘burnt’ (dagdha) 
14 ‘insensible’ (mürcchita) 43 ‘unstable’ (capala) 
15 ‘intoxicated’ (matta) 44  'frightening' (bhayamkara) 
16 ‘tied’ (kilita) 45 ‘pitiless’ (nistrimsa) 
17 ‘broken’ (khandita) 46 ‘censured’ (nindita) 
18 ‘deceitful?’ (Satha) 47 ‘cruel’ (krura) 
19 ‘slow’ (manda) 48 ‘fruitless ’ (phalahina) 
20 ‘turning the face away’ 49 ‘destroying’ (nikrntana) 
(paranmukha) 50 ‘ powerless’ (nirvirya) 
21 ‘cut’ (chinna) 51 ‘revolved’ (bhramita) 
22 ‘deaf’ (badhira) 52 ‘cursed ’ (śapta) 
23 ‘blind’ (andha) 53 ‘pressed by a loan’ (rnaklista) 
24 ‘inanimate’ (acetana) 54 ‘limbless’ (angahina) 
25 ‘servile’ (kimkara) 55 ‘dull’ Gada) 
26 ‘hungry’ (ksudhita) 56 ‘hostile’ (ripu) 
27 ‘immobilized’ (stabdha) 57 ‘indifferent’ (udasina) 
28 ‘fallen from its place’ 58 ‘ashamed’ (/ayita) 
(sthanabhras ta) 59 ‘deluded’ (mohita) 
29 ‘tormented’ (pidita) 60 ‘inactive’ (alasa) 


30 ‘without affection’ (nihsneha) 


These defects are removed by performing the yonimudrà,? one of the mudrás of 
Hathayoga, similar to anal contraction named mülabandha, which is 
accompanied in this case by visualizing the syllables of the mantra ascending 
from the lowest cakra, the mülüdhara, to the crown of the head, the 


4 $T, 2.64—10 (also in Brhattantrasara 344, 20-28 and NP, 64.14—19) lists 49 defects; TR, 1.75— 
81 and Kaulavalinirnaya, 17.10—12 each give a list of 25 defects. These defects are explained 1n detail 
in ST, 2.71-108 (also in Brhattantrasára, 344, 29-346, 18 and NP, 64.20-57) and the PA and VT 
(1, 30 ff.) which comment on this passage. 

25 According to TR, 1.82ab the energy of the mantra (mantravirya) 1s connected (with that of the 
practitioner, cf Manoramd 16, 16-18) by performing the yonunudra, For mantravirya, cf. TR, 35.67 
with the Manorama. 
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brahmarandhra. The performer” fixes his concentration on this spot, retains the 
breath while repeating the mantra one thousand times and then visualizes the 
syllables of the mantra descending from the brahmarandhra to the müladhara- 
cakra.” 

Another method for removing these defects consists of performing the 
purificatory rites (samskdra) which are special ways of reciting or purifying the 
syllables of the mantra. The names listed here are from KT, 15.71—2 and the 
brief explanations follow ST, 2. 114-22: 

(1) Creating (janana): the practitioner extracts the mantra's syllables one by 
one from the alphabet usually with the help of a yantra in which the 
syllables of the alphabet are inscribed. This màtrkàyantra may have the 
form of a triangle consisting of forty-nine small triangles, each inscribed 


with one syllable of the امل‎ 








Fig. 7. 


Alternatively, the alphabet may be inscribed into a yantra having the 
shape of an eight-petalled lotus in the following way:” 


6 According to TR, 1.73ab it is the preceptor who removes these defects before transmitting the 
mantra. 

27 cf, the description in PA, 95, 14-16. 

23 Text such as MMD, 24.98cd-101 and Paramdnandatantra, 21.63cd-67 describe the 
matrkdyantra ın the form of a triangle. The diagram reproduced here is from the edition of the 
Paramánanda-tantra, 525 

? A reference to a mátrküyantra in the form of a lotus appears in PA, 96, 20-21. The yantra is 
described in detail in ST, 6.10. 
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Fig. 8. 


Giving life (jivana): the practitioner recites each syllable of the mantra, 
prefixed by the syllable om, separately. 

Striking (tadana): The practitioner writes down the mantra and sprinkles 
each syllable with sandal water while reciting yam. 

Awakening (bodhana) the practitioner writes down the mantra and 
touches it with as many red oleander flowers as there are syllables in the 
mantra while reciting ram. 

Consecrating (abhiseka): in accordance with the regulations found in his 
own tradition, the practitioner sprinkles the syllables of the mantra with 
water mixed with as many twigs of the aSvattha tree as there are syllables 
in the mantra. 

Cleaning (vimalikarana): the practitioner burns the mantra's three 
impurities with the recitation of the ‘light’ mantra, om hraum, while 
contemplating the mantra. 

Strengthening (apyayana): the practitioner sprinkles each syllable of the 
written mantra with water mixed with kusa grass. 

Offering water libations (tarpana): after reciting the mantra, the practi- 
tioner offers water to it by saying: ‘I offer water to mantra x’. 

Kindling (dipana): the practitioner prefixes om hrim $rim to the mantra. 
Concealing (gupti): the practitioner retains the mantra and repeats it 
secretly.” 


Analogous to the concept of the two kinds of impurities (aśauca) arising for 
members of a family at birth and death, which is explained in the dharmasastras, 
the mantrasastra describes the impurities arising at the ‘birth’, i.e. at the 
beginning, and ‘death’, i.e. at the end, of the recitation of a mantra. These 


? MMD, 24.107ab states that the mantra is prefixed and appended with the syllable hrim and ıs 


repeated one thousand times during this rite. 
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impurities are removed by reciting the mantra seven or one hundred and eight 
times with the syllable om at the beginning and end.”! 


3. The ' preliminary ritual ' for perfecting the mantra 
After receiving a mantra from a preceptor in the initiation ritual, the 
practitioner employs it in japa, a repetition to produce a cumulative stream of 
energy. The aim of japa is to make a mantra effective, that is, to realize the 
union with the deity whom the mantra expresses and to gain supernatural 
powers. Japa forms part of a ritual called the * preliminary ritual ' (purascarana/ 
purascarya), a common procedure for perfecting a mantra. Following KT, 15.8, 
the parts are 
(1) ritual worship (puja) 
thrice a day 

(2) repetition of the mantra (japa) 
x times 

(3) offering of water libations (tarpana) 
1/10 the number of japa 

(4) fire sacrifice (homa) 
1/10 the number of water libations 

(5) feeding of Brahmins (brahmanabhojana) 
1/10 the number of offerings in the fire. 

The first part of the purascarana, the puja, is performed in the morning, at 
noon and in the evening. It is a regular Tantric pujà where an idol or an aniconic 
form of the deity, like a yantra, is worshipped with a certain sequence of 
offerings. In contrast to other forms of Hindu puja, the deity is not visualized as 
descending from the distant heavenly world in a Tantric puja, but is drawn out 
from the worshipper's own heart and returns there at the end of the worship. 
The deity worshipped here is, of course, the deity whose mantra the practitioner 
of the purascarana wants to perfect. 

The four other parts are performed for a fixed number of times: The number 
of water libations offered to satiate the deity is i5 the number of japa; the 
number of offerings in the fire is 6 ig the number of water libations; the number of 
Brahmins fed is 75 the number of offerings in the fire. If one part of the 
purascarana cannot be performed one should do twice the number of japa 
performances prescribed for that limb.** For example, one thousand offerings in 
the fire can be substituted by two thousand repetitions of the mantra. 

Japa is of three types: (1) aloud (vdcika), (2) whispered (upámsu) and 
(3) mental (mànasa).? 

All traditions value the mental japa highest. The KT states: ° Both 
(practices), reciting a hymn of praise (stotra) mentally or repeating a mantra 
aloud, are useless like water in a broken vessel. 

The repetition should neither be too fast nor too slow, nor should the 
syllables of the mantra be mixed up. Japa should be done with full concentra- 
tion% and a calm and controlled mind. 


31 For these impurities, cf. KT, 15.57 Texts such as TS, 34, 24-6 (quoting Kasasamhitd) discuss 
the pud for removing these impurities. 
f. KT, 15.9. 

33 cf KT, 15.54. 

4 cf, KT, 15.56. 

3 cf. KT, 15.55. 

36 ef, KT, 15.100. 

37 cf. KT, 15.110. 
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The counting of the repetitions of the mantra is usually done with the help of 
a rosary (máld) which has been consecrated before its first use, A mala is a 
string of beads, separated from each other by a special kind of knot, known as 
brahmagranthi or knot of Brahma, the creator. At one point in the mala there is 
one extra bead, known as Meru or summit of the mala which is offset from the 
continuity of the main loop of the mala. The Meru bead is not crossed while 
rolling the beads. The mala is turned around when one comes to the Meru bead 
and one continues counting from the last bead of the previous mala. Usually the 
mala rests on the middle finger of the right hand and the beads are drawn with 
the help of the thumb. It is prohibited to use the index finger, however, the KT 
(15.52) allows the use of the index and the other fingers for attaining different 
purposes, especially in connexion with the rites of black magic. ° By (using) the 
thumb (in counting) liberation is attained; the index finger destroys enemies; 
one should consider the middle finger as granting money; the ring finger (is 
useful) for rites of pacification, the little finger is said to be the finger (for the 
rites of) immobilization (and) attraction.’ 

Rosaries are made of different materials, depending on the deity whose 
mantra is repeated. Rudraksa beads are used by the worshippers of Siva. The 
Rudraksa (Elaeocarpus Ganitrus) tree is held in high esteem by Saivas. The 
brown beads made from its dried berries are also believed to have medical 
qualities. They are classified according to the number of marks on them. Beads 
made from the stem of the basil plant (tulasi) are used by worshippers of Visnu. 
A crystal mala is prescribed for worshippers of Sakti. 

The number of beads is usually 108. The KT also mentions rosaries having 
15, 25, 27, 30 and 50 beads.” These special rosaries are used for different 
purposes. For example, japa done with a rosary of 30 beads helps one to obtain 
money, while a rosary of 15 beads is used in rites of black magic. The rosary is 
guarded from possible contamination and is hidden from others during japa by 
covering it with the folds of one’s garments. Otherwise, it may be inserted into a 
rosary-bag (gomukha/gomukhi). There is also a method for counting the number 
of repetitions of a mantra by using the ‘rosary of the hand’ (karamala), 
whereby the joints of the four fingers of the right hand, excluding the thumb, 
replace beads. The methods for counting with the help of the joints differ 
slightly from practitioner to practitioner. When performing japa in this way, the 
fingers of the right hand should not be kept apart. If japa is done with fingers 
apart, the result of japa is believed to escape through the gaps between the 
fingers. Another method for counting the number of repetitions of the mantra is 
with the use of the ‘rosary of the alphabet’ (aksamalda). Describing this 
‘rosary’ the KT states: ‘It is called a-ksa-malà because it consists of the bead- 
like syllables from a to ksa...°*' The mantra is prefixed with the syllables of the 
alphabet from a to ksa (to which an anusvára is added) which are counted in 
forward and reverse order to make the number of syllables 108.42 The syllable 
ksa is considered the Meru bead and is not uttered. 

Certain solitary places are recommended for the performance of the 
purascarana where the performer’s mind is peaceful and undisturbed. Such 
places can be the interior of a cave or a temple, or the top of a mountain.” The 


38 cf. Padoux (1987b) for the rite of consecrating the rosary and Joshi (1959), ch m ‘ Le rosatre 
et le puraScarana ’, 29f., for the rosary and the purascarana rite. 

9 of. KT, 15.12. 

cf. KT, 15.51. 

41 of KT, 15.49ab. 

Zef KT, 15.48-9. 

8 cf. KT, 15.224. 
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ritual can also be performed in the presence of certain sacred objects, like fire, 
water or a Brahmin, which are regarded as suitable objects of worship and are 
called ‘ places of worship’ (pujasthàna).^ One should not stay in abandoned 
temples or ruined buildings as these are believed to be inhabited by evil spirits. 

A diagram having the shape of a tortoise (kürmacakra) is often employed for 
selecting an auspicious place within a given area. The space of the house (if the 
purascarana is performed indoors) or of the village or town (if performed in the 
open) is converted into a diagram with nine major squares facing the east. The 
syllables of the alphabet are inscribed into these nine squares in the following 
way: 





> © iF @T 98 5 | do ws a 
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Fig. 9. 





One locates the square in which the first syllable of the name of the building or 
village/town appears and considers this square the mouth of the tortoise. The 
squares on adjacent sides are considered the hands, the two squares below, the 
belly, the two squares below these, the feet, the square at the bottom, the tail 
and the central square is the back. The ‘mouth’ is the most auspicious place. It 
is the place for putting the lamp (dipasthana)" which is kept burning during the 
ritual. The ‘ back ' is also considered auspicious. If the practitioner performs the 
rite while sitting in the ‘hands’ he can expect only little success; the * belly’ is 
considered useless. The ‘feet’ cause suffering and the ‘ tail’ even death. 

A special pure diet consisting of prescribed fruits, roots and barley flour is 
recommended during the time of the purascarana.? The practitioner should 
avoid accepting food from others during the time of his practice.” It is believed 
that half of the effect resulting from the rite goes to the donor of the food and 
only half to the performer of the rite. 

As stated earlier, the purpose of the purascarana is to make the mantra 
effective. The perfection of the mantra (mantrasiddhi) is indicated by signs like 
unusual calmness and contentment of the mind, absence of anger and greed, the 


“ cf. KT, 15.25. 

55 cf. KT, 15.30. 

The kürmacakra is described ın numerous texts Here the description follows TR, 5 88-98 and‏ 6ه 
Subhaganandanatha’s commentary Manorama 104, 17-106, 14‏ 

? For the dipasthana, cf. eg. Paramünandatantra, 21.117 tatkürmasya mukham devi dipa- 
sthanam prakirtitam]dipyante yatra manavo dipasthanam tatas tu tat]] 

45 cf. KT, 15.74. 

2 cf. KT, 15.76. 

3 cf. KT, 15.75. 
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conquest of sleep and hunger, hearing of unusual sounds, like the sound of 
drums or music and the seeing of Gandharvas.?! The KT states that the nodes of 
the heart (brahmagranthi in the andhatacakra) and the throat (visnugranthi in 
the visuddhicakra), which block the rising of the kundalini, are pierced. All limbs 
of the body are strengthened; tears and bristling hairs arising from joy, 
possession of the body and stammering speech appear.” 

If after the performance of the purascarana the mantra has not become 
effective, the rite should be repeated a second or third time. If the performer is 
still unsuccssful, a different method of purascarana should be followed.” 


4. The use of the mantra in desire-oriented rituals 

The mantra can be employed for the so-called desire-oriented (kamya) rites, 
performed to achieve specific material aims, after a successfully performed 
purascarana. These also include rites falling under the category of black magic 
(abhicára), like subjugation (vasikarana), immobilization (stambhana), eradica- 
tion (uccatana) and liquidation (mdrana). The texts mention certain peculiarities 
in connexion with the recitation of mantras during these rites. The mantra is 
connected with the victim’s name in six different ways according to the category 
of rite performed:™ 
(1) Grathana: The syllables of the name are inserted into those of the mantra 

one by one; employed in pacification (santi) rites. 

(2) Vidarbha: The syllables of the name are inserted in between two syllables 
of the mantra one by one; employed in rites of subjugation (vasyakar- 
man). 

(3) Samputa: The mantra appears at the beginning and end of the name; 
according to some authorities?ó it appears in reverse form at the end of the 
name; employed in rites of immobilization (samstambhana). 

(4)  Rodhana: The mantra appears at the beginning, middle, and end of the 
name; employed in rites of creating dissension (vidvesana). 

(5) Yoga: The mantra appears at the end of the name;°’ employed in rites of 
eradication (proccatana). 

(6) Pallava: The mantra appears at the beginning of the name; employed in 
rites of liquidation (marana). 

Some authorities? distinguish three sexes of the mantras used in desire- 
oriented rites based upon the final syllable(s). Mantras ending in hum and/or 
phat, the sound of breaking, are considered masculine; those ending in svahd, 
the exclamation used for making an offering into the fire, are feminine; and 
those ending in namah ( obeisance °) are neuter. The ritual application for these 
mantras accords with the flow of the breath (svara) in the three most important 
nádis, pingalà, ida and susumnd.” Masculine mantras are successfully employed 


?lef the description in MMD, 25.97-100. 

? cf, KT, 15.63—64. 

5! cf. the statements e g in M MD, 24.129 and N, 125, 9-10. 

4 For these six methods, cf. e.g. ST 23 136-141, ISP, 1.5. 1-7, Tarabhaktisudharnava 369, 8-25, 
TR, 1.72 and MMD, 25.18 ff. For eleven methods, cf. Netratantra 18. 10-12 

55 On vidarbha, cf. also Padoux (1977). 

56 For this opinion, cf. PA, 856, 24-5. 

? The erroneous reading in ST, 23 141: mantrasydnte bhaven nàma yogahproccatane matah] ante 
nàmno bhaven mantrah pallavo marane matah j| has been corrected in PA 857, 7-8 as follows 
ante Ara bhaven mantro yogah proccütane matah | mantrasyánte bhaven nûma pallavo mûrane 
mata 

55 For the three sexes of mantras, cf e g KT, 16.4043, ST, 2 57cd—63 (the same passage occurs 
in Türübhaktisudhürnava 370, 9-21) and MMD, 24 93—5ab 

? For this practice as recorded in Agni-Purdna, 293. 8-9, cf. Padoux (1978a) and for the 
significance of different pránic rhythms according to the svarasástra, cf. e.g. the Sivasvarodaya 
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in ‘cruel rites’, like liquidation.” The proper time to awaken the energy of 
masculine mantras is while the breath moves through the right nostril where the 
nadi pingalà, associated with the sun and masculine principle, terminates. 
Feminine mantras should be used in pacification rites, at the time when the 
prana moves through the left nostril where the nadî ida, associated with the 
moon and feminine principle, terminates. The energy of the masculine mantras 
is dormant at this time. Neuter mantras are successfully employed in rites of 
immobilization while the prdna, flowing through the susumnd passage, moves 
through both nostrils simultaneously or alternates erratically through both 
nostrils. The mantras of all sexes can be employed successfully at this time. 


Summary 

According to the KT, a mantra is selected by comparing its syllables with 
those of the individual's name through the use of six diagrams, viz. the 
akathaha-cakra, akadama-cakra, naksatra-cakra, ràsi-cakra, rnidhani-cakra and 
kulakula-cakra. The yonimudrá, similar to the anal contraction mülabandha, 
accompanied by a visualization, or the ten purificatory rites (samskara), special 
ways of reciting the syllables of the mantra, are employed to remove the defects 
of the mantra, usually caused by unsuitable arrangements of its syllables. After 
the mantra has been purified, the practitioner can employ it in japa. Japa forms 
one part of the ° preliminary ritual’ (pura$carana|purascaryá), a procedure for 
making the mantra effective. It consists of (1) ritual worship (püja), 
(2) repetition of the mantra (japa), (3) offering of water libations (tarpana), 
(4) fire sacrifice (homa) and (5) feeding of Brahmins (brahmana abhojana). An 
auspicious place for this ritual is selected with the help of the tortoise diagram 
(kürmacakra) and certain dietary restrictions are observed. After the mantra has 
been made effective (siddha), which is indicated by certain signs, it is employed 
in desire-oriented (kämya) rites. The victim's name can be associated with the 
mantra in six different ways, viz. grathana, vidarbha, samputa, rodhana, yoga 
and pallava, during desire-oriented rites. The texts also refer to the favourable 
application of masculine, feminine and neuter mantras in connexion with the 
flow of the breath in the pingala, ida and susumnd nádis.? 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Agni-Purüna = Agnipurünam. Gen. ed. M. C. Apte. Pune, 1957. 

Brhattantrasára = Brhattantrasarah. R K. Rayadvárá sampadita evam lipyantarita. Varanasi, 1985. 

ISP = The isdnasivagurudevapaddhati by isdnasivagurudevamisra. Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. 4 Pts. 
Trivandrum, 1920-25. 

Kaulavalinirnaya = Kaulavalt Ed. A. Avalon. Delhi, 1985 (Repr.) 

KT = Kuldrnavatantra. Introduction by A. Avalon, Readings by M P. Pandit, Sanskrit Text ed. by 
T. Vidyaratna. Calcutta/London, 1965. (Rev. ed.) 

Manoramá Sce TR 

MMD = Mantramahodadhih satikah. Bombay, 1983. (Repr ) 

N = Nityotsava of Umanandanatha [Supplement to Parasurama-kalpasutra]. Ed A Mahadeva 
Sastri. Revised and enlarged by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha Baroda 1977 (Fourth ed ) 

Netratantra = The Netra Tantram with commentary by Kshemarája. Ed. M K Sastri. 2 vols. 
Bombay, 1926-39. 

NP = Atha nüradtyamahápuranam prürabhyate. Bombay, 1923. 

PA = Padärthādarśa by Raghavabhatta. See ST. 

Paramanandatantra = Paramanandatantram. MaheSvardnandanathaviracitayad saubha- 
gydnandasandohakhyavyakhyaya samvalitam. Ed. R. Misra. Varanasi, 1985 


€ This follows the statements in KT, 16 42-43. 
61 1 should like to thank the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, Tokyo for its support 
and assistance enabling me to research this paper. 
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ST = Saradatilakatantra. Ed A. Avalon Delhi, 1982. (Repr.) 

Türübhaktisudhárnava = Tard-Bhakti-Sudharnava. Ed. P. Bhattacharya. Calcutta/London, 1940. 

TR = Tantrarájatantra. Ed L. Shastri. Calcutta, 1926 

TS = Tantrasárah mahamahopadhydyasrikrsnadnandavagisabhattacaryaviracitah 2 Fasc. Banaras, 
1938. 

VT = Shrividyarnava Tantra. Ed R. C Kak and Harabhatta Shastri. 2 Vols. Srinagar, 1932-37 
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ORAL MNEMONICS IN KOREAN MUSIC: 
DATA, INTERPRETATION, AND 
A MUSICOLOGICAL APPLICATION! 


By Davip W. HUGHES 


1. Introduction 

The use of oral mnemonics in the transmission of instrumental music is a 
well-known and persistent feature of East Asian musics. In both Korea and 
Japan, there are several such systems for different instruments. There are also 
various systems of written mnemonics, that is, musical notation; many orig- 
inally oral systems have come to be used as notations as well. Following 
Western scholarly usage, we shall often refer to oral mnemonics in general by 
the term solfege; although etymologically dubious, this practice at least helps 
avoid over-use of the unwieldy expression ‘ oral mnemonics’. 

The present paper will deal with one type of oral mnemonics in Korea, 
known collectively as yukpo or sometimes as kuŭm (cf. Lee, 1981: 31-4; Hahn, 
1973: 79-83; Howard, 1988: 68, 91, 115, 182, 212, 227)? Yukpo exist or are 
known to have existed for most string and wind instruments and even for 
percussion. By the sixteenth century at least, these originally oral syllables had 
begun to be written down as a kind of musical notation. The first mention of 
yukpo is in the Annals of King Sejo (A.D. 1470): * Formerly there was only [for 
musical notation] the use of mnemonic sounds, called the Yukpo... The 
complexities are difficult to comprehend’ (quoted in Lee, 1981: 31, Condit, 
1976: 205, 207 has a more extensive but interpretive translation). This quotation 
suggests that yukpo were already considered both old and obscure by Sejo's 
time. The solfége differs for each instrument, and for the same instrument in 
different genres and manuscripts, but there are certain features common to most 
yukpo. 

In most cases, each identifiable melody note is represented by a separate 
syllable; this can be seen in the case of the yukpo for the oboe piri given in fig. 1. 
In other cases only the main melody notes carry mnemonic syllables, with any 
post-note trailing ornament being sung on an extension of the previous vowel. 


! Abstract: An examination of the oral mnemonics traditionally used in the transmission of 
Korean instrumental music reveals a systematic relation between musical pitch and vowel timbre in 
many cases. Two aspects of this relation are described: a relative-pitch component and a fixed-pitch 
component. The basis for this relation is identical for systems from Japan to Scotland and derives 
from the interaction of three parameters of vowel acoustics: second-formant frequency, intrinsic 
intensity and intrinsic duration. A study of these systems yields information and hypotheses 
concerning a wide range of subjects, including proof of the oral origins of some written notations, 
possible historical connexions between Korean and Japanese mnemonics, and the pronunciation of 
the vowels of sixteenth-century Korean. As a musicological demonstration, it is shown how an 
awareness of the principles of ‘ vowel-pitch solfège’ can shed light on the correct matching and 
relative dating of a particular set of tunes and texts. 

? An earlier version of parts of this paper was presented at the conference of the Association for 
Korean Studies in Burope, Bochum, FRG, April 1986. I should like to acknowledge the kind help of 
Drs. Robert Provine and Keith Howard of Durham University and Professor William Skillend of 
SOAS (University of London) 111 securing some of the Korean sources used in this study, and 
Dr. Katrina Hayward of SOAS for help with matters phonetic. 

3 [n careful use scholars may distinguish yukpo as referring to written notation with obvious 
oral origins while limiting kuŭm to cases of purely verbal mnemonics. In practice, of course, these 
two overlap in most cases. The McCune—Reischauer romanization system for Korean 1s used here 
as ın most English-language sources dealing with Korea. Kaufmann (1967) consistently confuses the 
vowels zî and 6 of that system, but since he also gives the original Korean script it is possible to 
correct his errors. 
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(There is a potential problem in distinguishing main melody notes from 
auxiliary/ornamental notes, but this matter shall be set aside for now.) The 
syllables are lexically nonsensical, but unlike the European do-re-mi, their 
original selection was not a matter of historical accident: they are clearly 
onomatopoeic in origin. The consonants, for example, are partly imitative of 
the tone colour of the particular instrument. Thus the yukpo for the zithers 
kayagiím and kómun'go consists primarily of syllables beginning with voiceless 
Obstruents or affricates (tang, ttung, ch'ing, etc.), reflecting the sharp attack of a 
plucked sound; the oboe p'iri, meanwhile, favours liquids and nasals (re, na, 
etc.), representing the much smoother, less abrupt attack of a reed instrument. 
Similarly, plucked string yukpo syllables generally end with ng (tang, ch'ing, 
etc.), while wind yukpo syllables end with vowels; this also corresponds to the 
differences in the decay of the sounds. 

In this paper, however, the focus is on the vowels of yukpo. Walter 
Kaufmann has previously noted a certain connexion between vowel quality and 
musical pitch in some yukpo: 'syllables with dark vowels, such as u or o, 
represent lower sounds, with brighter vowels, a, e, or i, representing higher 
sounds ' (Kaufmann, 1967: 167). The connexion is in fact much more regular 
and systematic than Kaufmann suggested. 

(Sections 2 to 7 of this paper are necessarily full of detail; some readers may 
prefer to move ahead to sections 8 and 9, where the fruits of this detail are 
applied to a challenging problem of tune-text matching and to the question of 
distinguishing originally oral from written notations.) 





nüm ruro nu na hirena re no nirena shiru runa shiruniro 


ae cum DOSE | OMNE om: HERE DINI TORUM. OE re‏ مسر 
ail — <‏ اساسا ا ص — or eee, — n‏ يس # | 
ESL ae ARR‏ 








ruro nü na ne nererenenirerarenonü nenirerarenonü ruronüna 





nen tti shiren t shirenirena re no nü ro na 





no na ni rena nanshiro ni no ne ra 


FiG 1 Excerpts of p'iri melody with solfége (from Kaufmann, 1967. 161 and Lee, 1957: opp. p. 82) 


2. P'iri yukpo. 

Let us begin by considering Kaufmann's main example, the yukpo for the 
four excerpts of p'iri melody shown in fig. 1. His chart on p. 166 shows which 
vowels in the yukpo occur in association with which melody pitches. But a 
single yukpo syllable or a single vowel gives only a very poor idea of musical 
pitch: thus the vowel sound e, in the syllables ne and re, occurs in association 
with pitches over a range of an octave—the bulk of the p’iri’s range. More 
important than this bald association between single vowels and single pitches is 
a feature overlooked by Kaufmann: the succession of vowels. It turns out that 
there is a relative pitch hierarchy of vowels which correlates with melodic 
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movement. For example, whenever re or ne are adjacent to a syllable containing 
the vowel i, then the note associated with the vowel e will be lower in pitch than 
that whose mnemonic vowel is i. Thus a sequence rire will represent a melodic 
descent, while reri will represent an ascent. Figure 2 gives the data on pitch 
succession for the passages cited by Kaufmann, along with additional data 
derived from the piece ‘ Sujech'ón ' (transcribed, with p'iri yukpo, in Lee, 1981: 
174-5). Both sets of p'iri yukpo represent modern-day practice. In this and 
subsequent charts, a figure following a plus sign indicates the number of cases of 
ascending melodic motion from a note associated with the first vowel to a note 
associated with the second vowel; a figure after a minus sign indicates the 
reverse. An equal sign indicates the reiteration of a pitch. (The vowel 7 in 
present-day Korean is pronounced approximately as in the English word 
“could ’.) 


2nd vowel i e a ü 0 u 
1st vowel 

1 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 
—2 —9 —1 —2 —6 —6 

e +7 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 
— Q —0 — 8 —0 —4 2 

a +9 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 
—3 —4 —0 —0 —0 —0 

ü +2 +I +3 +0 +0 +0 
— 0) —0 0 —0 —4 —2 

0+ 0+ 5+ 3+ 0+ 5+ 0 
0— 0— 0— )( س 1[ () س 

u 4-2 +1 +4 +1 +5 +0 
0 -0 — 0 —0 —() —0 


Example: A two-note descending sequence associated with syllable sequence ri-re will be entered as 
one point after the minus sign at the intersection of row 1 and column e 


Fic. 2: Vowel pitch succession in p'iri yukpo 


It can be seen that a note associated with the vowel i is higher in pitch than 
its immediate neighbours in 49 of 52 cases. At the other end of the pitch 
hierarchy, a note associated with the vowel u is never adjacent to a lower pitch: 


^ In this and subsequent counts, I will disregard repeated vowels (8/113 dyads ın fig 2). In the 
many solfége systems of Korea and Japan, a repeated vowel usually represents a repeated pitch (6/8 
cases in fig. 2). However, since there are almost always more pitches in a system than there are 
vowels, it is often necessary to represent a small interval (rarely more than a major second) by a 
repeated vowel. The reverse of this situation 1s when a repeated pitch 1s represented by two different 
vowels (shown by an ‘ equal sign’; 11/113 dyads in fig. 2). For example, the sequence i-e represents a 
repeated pitch on two occasions. In many cases of the latter phenomenon, the two notes will turn 
out to belong to different phrases; in other cases, metrical considerations are at work, as explained in 
section 4. At any rate, since there is no pitch change in such cases, I shall also ignore these in my 
calculations and omit them from subsequent charts 


VOL LIV PART 2 23 
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23 times the adjacent pitch is higher, and twice the pitch does not change (once 
as the vowel u is reiterated). The second highest vowel is e, which is lower than 
i (i.e. lower than the pitch of an adjacent note represented by 7) in 16 of 16 cases 
and higher than the other vowels in 16 of 21 cases. Similar reasoning holds for Z 
(20 of 20 follow the ordering shown in fig. 2) and for o (32 of 33 are as expected). 

Considering these examples as a whole, the vowel ordering i, e, a, tU, 0, u 
(from high to low pitch) correlates with the direction of melodic movement 
between adjacent notes in 92% of the 102 cases in our corpus. (A perfect 
correlation would be 100%.) The probability of achieving a 92% figure by 
chance—that is, where no correlation existed— would be infinitessimal over 102 
cases; thus we are vastly closer to perfection than to randomness.? Given a line 
of p’iri yukpo such as niniruro nunahire nareno, we can predict with consider- 
able accuracy the direction of melodic movement between any two adjacent 
notes, although not the size of the melodic interval (the melodic distance). But 


why are the vowels arranged in this particular order? In other words, what 1s the 


mechanism lying behind this striking correlation? 


3. Vowel-pitch solfége and the second-formant phenomenon 

Why should i occupy the highest position and u the lowest in this solfége? It 
turns out that this is not an isolated example. Elsewhere in Korea, but also in 
Japan, Indonesia, India and Scotland, for example, we find solfége systems or 
related notations whose vowels are ordered similarly, e.g.: i, e, a, 0, W; i, €, a, 0,2; 
i, و4‎ O, U; i, a, €, U; i, €, u, o. Let us call all of these systems vowel-pitch solfège 
systems. Of course, the romanized vowel symbols represent somewhat different 
sounds in different languages and eras, but a common trend is clear. The 
explanation of this phenomenon lies in acoustic phonetics. 

A fuller explanation of this phenomenon is found in Hughes (1989) and 
Hughes MS; only a brief, drastically oversimplified summary is given here. 
Simply put, a vowel’s identity (its colour or timbre) depends on certain stable 
areas of resonant frequencies, visible on a sound spectrogram, which linguists 
call formants. These are determined by the overall shape of the vocal tract from 
larynx to lips. Although we can adjust the fundamental frequency of a vowel 
sound—the pitch at which we normally consciously hear it—through tension on 
the vocal cords when speaking or singing, these characteristic formants remain 
nearly unchanged for a given vowel regardless of the pitch of the fundamental. 

The second thick band of frequencies above the fundamental on a sound 
spectrogram is called the second formant (often abbreviated as F2). Typical 
second-formant frequencies for male speakers for the vowels, i, e, a, 0, u in 
Spanish are 2300, 1900, 1300, 900 and 800 Hz respectively (Delattre, 1965: 49). 
For Korean, one published set of figures for the seven vowels i, e, a, ŭ, 0, o, u are 
2031, 1834, 1292, 1155, 999, 840 and 920 respectively (Han, 1963: 56)." 


* For any single dyad of two successive notes, the probability that a random vowel chotce will 
match the predicted vowel ordering 1s always 50%. For a series of n dyads, the likelihood that the 
entire series will by chance follow the posited ordering is 100(2")%. The probability that at least 
92% s a series of 102 dyads will match by chance 1s less than 1 1n 2 x 10? (= 2 followed by 19 
Zeros). 

© Actually, there 1s a loose correlation with melodic distance Taking only ° Sujech'ón ', we find, 
for example, that all 21 cases of non-conjunct movement involve either : or u as one of the dyad— 
these being the extremes of the vowel-pitch. continuum. Movement between 1 and e, in either 
direction, is conjunct in all 5 cases, as might be expected given their relative closeness in F2 
frequency and their distance from the other vowels in the system. Further investigation 1s needed 
before making any strong claims. 

7 The same pattern of relative frequencies for these seven vowels is reported in Hoang (1970: 


34 ff.), although in absolute terms his figures are somewhat higher (It is well known that absolute . 


values vary between speakers due to the differing characteristics of their vocal tracts ) 
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It turns out that the various solfége systems mentioned above are all ordered 
in approximate accordance with the F2 frequency; in Korean, i is used to 
represent a higher melodic pitch than e because its F2 is higher. Exceptions or 
confusion of vowels in such systems occur mainly when their second formants 
are quite close in value; thus in almost all systems i and e clearly occupy the top 
two positions while u is generally at the bottom, but distinctions are less well 
maintained in the middle. In other words, there is a physiological principle 
behind the ordering of the vowels in p’iri yukpo as in many other systems of 
verbal mnemonics. 

In daily speech we are no more conscious of this F2 resonance than we are of 
the individual overtones of, say, a violin; the fundamental is so much louder 
that we are unconscious of the resonant formants. Still, F2 comes to promi- 
nence in many situations. One is whispering (which eliminates the fundamen- 
tal) try whispering i-e-a-o-u (with their approximate Korean, Japanese or 
Spanish values) and listen to the pitch descend. Other examples are whistling 
(i produces a higher pitch than u), playing the jew’s harp, even filling a container 
with liquid. Thus it is not surprising that, even if subliminally, we come to 
associate vowel colour with relative pitch. I have yet to hear, however, that any 
musician in Korea or Japan is conscious of this particular type of vowel 
patterning, although we shall see below that some Korean musicians at least are 
aware of some correspondence between vowel colour and pitch. 

The correspondence between F2 order and the order of vowels in various 
solfége systems of the world is close but, alas for my explanation, not perfect. 
The major problem, in terms of our Korean solfége data, is the figure for u: this 
vowel consistently ranks at the bottom of mnemonic systems for pitch, yet its 
average F2 value is often higher than 6 and o. A similar problem occurs in some 
Japanese systems. Likewise, in many Korean systems o ranks higher than a, 
although its F2 value is lower. To that extent the explanatory power of the F2 
model is less than absolute. I have considered various hypothesis to explain the 
systematic exceptions, one or two of which are discussed later, but further 
thought and research will be needed.’ Regardless of the ultimate causal 
explanation, however, it should become apparent that there is a highly 
systematic patterning of vowels in yukpo, and that it is primarily a question of 
relative, not absolute, pitch distinctions. 


4. P'iri yukpo continued 

Fortified with the above information, let us now return to our p'iri yukpo 
example. The basic ordering i, e, a, i£, 0, u is about what we should expect from 
F2 frequencies in Korean. But there is no evidence that Korean performers 
consciously cognize this order or its physiological rationale: it is not a clearly 
verbalized ‘ rule’ to which one must swear allegiance before graduating from a 
conservatory (but cf. section 7). It is therefore not surprising that there should 
be some exceptions, and that our model is thus only probabilistic. 

We were left with 8 exceptions in 102 cases—8 examples where the rise and 
fall of the melody did not match the majority vowel-pitch ordering. The only 
troublesome vowel is a, which is followed by the ‘ higher’ vowels i and ein a 
descending context 7 times. (In 18 other cases, its ordering is as expected.) 
Metrical considerations may account for two of these seven ' exceptions '. These 
are cases where the following i represents a grace note which then descends to 
the following metrically stronger note; such descent 1s indicated by the syllables 


5 In some cases F2 merges with the next formant, F3, to constitute a single band of frequency 
activity named F2' (Katrina Hayward, pers. comm.). Whether such a factor is relevant here or not, 
there are clearly many more avenues to explore before attempting a conclusive explanation 
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shiru (cf. fig. 1, measure 2). Two other exceptions to our expected ordering of 
vowels also can be attributed to the same phenomenon: in the two cases in 
which the vowel sequence i-e represents a repeated pitch, iis associated with a 
grace note. In all, 14 of 16 occurrences of the vowel i in Kaufmann's examples 
are on what he calls ‘short notes’ (1967: 166); the figures would be approx- 
imately the same for our other piece, ‘ Sujech’on’. 

Judging from these examples, it seems that in this yukpo system the vowel i 
is favoured for notes of very short duration in weak metrical position. This is as 
expected, given another fact known to acoustic linguists, namely, that no other 
vowel has an intrinsic duration or intrinsic intensity/amplitude lower than those 
of i. Briefly put, when similar vowel sounds are compared and measured in 
various languages, it turns out that the vowel sound [i] is, on average, 
pronounced for the shortest time (i.e. has the shortest intrinsic duration) and 
registers lowest on a vU metre (i.e. has the lowest intrinsic intensity); [u] runs a 
close second. At the other end of the scale from these so-called ‘ close’ vowels 
are the most open vowels: [a] has the greatest intrinsic duration and intensity 
and thus is, in a sense, inherently unsuitable for association with short or quiet 
grace notes. Because of their differential rankings for these different acoustic 
parameters, the use of vowels for metrical symbolism may conflict with their use 
for pitch symbolism. The same conflict occurs in many Japanese solfége systems 
(see Hughes, 1989; Hughes MS)? 

No such explanation presents itself for the four cases where a is followed by 
e in descent. In all four cases, e is immediately followed by o in association with 
a lower note (yielding the yukpo nareno or rareno); in each case e is in a 
relatively weak position of short duration. To get from a to o in the yukpo, we 
might have expected the vowel #, which is seven other cases acted as if it were 
lower than a but higher than o. 

Despite these exceptions, the correspondence between direction of melodic 
movement and our suggested ordering of the six vowels is convincing. Since 
there are 720 logically possible orderings of any six elements, the fact that this 
particular one is followed 92% of the time in the case of these six vowels can 
hardly be a coincidence. Thus, pending an investigation of a larger corpus, we 
might provisionally accept that i, e, a, ŭ, o, u is the ‘correct’ ordering for the 
piri yukpo. 

When I carried out this initial analysis in 1984, these short snatches of p'iri 
notation were the only ones available to me. Subsequently several other 
passages of p’iri notation with associated yukpo were quoted from various 
Korean sources in Howard (1988: 68-71); the data for these are given in fig. 3. 
Are our predictions borne out by the new data? 

In this much larger corpus, there appears a seventh vowel, 6. It occurs only 
three times and shows no consistent correlation with melodic direction. Perhaps 
a still larger corpus would reveal some regularity; I suspect, however, that it is 
not sufficiently distinct in second-formant frequency to pattern consistently 
against a, ŭ and o. 

Consider now the other vowels. The vowel i is higher than adjacent notes in 


? Hoang (1970: 30-33) gives some figures for intrinsic duration in Korean, but the extreme 
variability of the figures for two different speakers plus the small number of cases urges caution. 
Still, each of the three close vowels 1, # and u has a much shorter average duration than the more 
open vowels e, o and a. Howard (1989: 21) mentions a certain folk p'ir1 player who ‘ has no need for 
more than “na” (primary melodic tones), “no” (for high tones) and “n” (ornaments and 
secondary tones)’. Without further details, we can only speculate as to whether intrinsic intensity 
and duration dominate that performer's system (as would appear to be the case if Howard's 
P en of environments is correct) or whether there 1s actually a mix of these factors with 

pitch. 
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122/126 cases; the four exceptions all occur in the figure nanshiru, where once 
again metrical considerations and inherent duration seem to conspire to require 
i. The vowel eis lower than i in all 10 cases but higher than other vowels in 43/44 
cases (the exception involving the anomalous ó). And u is lower than all other 
vowels in all 12 cases. 


2nd vowel 1 e a ü 0 u 6 
Ist vowel 

1 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 40 
0 —9 —]11 —35 —4 —5 —0 

e +1 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 +0 
—0 —0 —9 —] —15 —0 —1 

a 4- 38 +7 +0 +3 +0 +0 +0 
—4 —0 — 0 — 7 —1 —0 —0 

ü +8 +] +2 +0 +13 +0 +0 
—0 —0 — 16 —() —]1 —0 —0 

0 +10 +9 +9 4-0 +0 +0 +] 
—0 —0 — 12 — | —0 —0 —]1 

u +1 +0 +4 +] +0 +0 +0 
—0 —0 —0 س‎ 0 —0 —0 —0 

6 —0 —] — 0 — [ —0 —] —0 


Fic. 3: Vowel pitch succession in p'iri yukpo in Howard (1988) 


The vowels a, 17 and o are, however, not consistently distinguished. In fig. 2 
the ordering a, 4, o was maintained in all 15 cases, but in the new data there is 
much more confusion—as one might expect given the relative closeness of their 
second-formant values. Thus a is higher than č in 9 cases but lower in 19; č is 
higher than o in 11 cases but lower in 13; and a is higher than o 10 times but 
lower 12 times. 

If we therefore treat a/i/o as a unit, then the four-level ordering i, e, a/ti/o, u 
is maintained without exception apart from the four examples of the figure 
nanshiru where it is suggested that metrical considerations overpower pitch 
ones. (The total figures are 244/248, a 98% correlation.) The vowel ó perhaps 
belongs with the other three vowels in the middle of the pack, but more 
examples are needed. 


5. Other Korean examples 

Ás mentioned above, the yukpo systems differ for each Korean instrument 
(and even for different performers of the same instrument). Also, the systems in 
use today differ in detail from those of previous centuries. However, all of the 
systems that I have been able to examine so far work on the principle of second- 
formant relative-pitch ordering to some degree. Let us look at a few examples. 

(a) Examples of yukpo for the vertical flute chók survive from the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, accompanied by unambiguous notation of relative 
pitch, in two collections of kómun'go (zither) notation: Kum hapchabo (orig. 
1572) and Kimbo (sometimes called Jsu samsan chebon ktimbo; seventeenth(?) 


? For example, according to Lee (1981: 31), the modern yukpo for the transverse flute taegüm 
uses syllables such as tte, tta and tto. In the flute yukpo from the sixteenth century, however, the 
only consonants used were r and very rarely n (see next paragraph). 
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century).!! The system uses syllables consisting almost exclusively of r followed 
by a vowel. Analysis of Kum hapchabo reveals that the ordering i, o, a, u is 
maintained in 472/ 484 cases—which is 97.5% of the time! There is, however, a 
fifth vowel in this yukpo which causes some problems; we shall return to this in 
section 9. 

One piece in Kzimbo, °“ Mandaeyóp', has flute yukpo, but the vowel 
patterning is rather less regular than in most other examples. Still, : is highest in 
30/33 cases and u is lowest 14/16. A tentative overall ordering is i, e/i, o, a, u. 

(b) Howard (1988: 227) lists various ' verbal notations’ for the two-string 
fiddle haegiím. Each is presented as a five-element list matching a particular 
yukpo syllable with one of five scale degrees. (The correlation of particular 
vowels with absolute pitches is challenged in section 7.) No notated example of 
an actual performance is given, but we are told that p'iri mnemonic practice is 
followed closely. Clear evidence for the operation of the second-formant 
principle, however, is provided by Howard's statement (ibid.) that the syllables 
ni and ri tend to replace the ‘ awkward ° nă and ră in the high register. I maintain 
that this has nothing to do with awkwardness and everything to do with F2. 

(c) In the vocal genre called kasa is a song, ' Kilgunak °, whose second verse 
has yukpo-like syllables in place of text. A modern performance is shown in 
Hong (1981: 135-6). The five syllables ni, nii, na, no, ru are used. There are too 
few cases to make a confident judgement, but certain patterns do emerge. As 
usual, i is highest in all 21 dyads in which it occurs (19 within phrases); a is 
higher than o in 8/9 cases (7/8 within phrases); u and u never occur adjacent to 
any vowel except i within phrases, so they cannot be ranked vis-à-vis each other 
or a and o.? 

There are apparently several different versions of the verse in question, in 
terms of both text and melody. Chang (1984: 173) gives the text to one version 
that starts similarly but then diverges wildly; he then gives a notated version 
whose text differs slightly yet again! Clearly further research is needed. 

(d) The six-string long zither kómun'go has a more complex yukpo, in that 
some of the syllables represent the manner of plucking the string(s) rather than 
relative pitch (e.g. ttl, sireng). We can nevertheless discern a vowel-pitch 
ordering here also. Figure 4 shows a sample transnotated from the Yuyeji, an 
early nineteenth-century notation collection. 





sul ch'éng taru  tangtongttül sal chirong ta ru 


Fic. 4. Excerpt of kómun'go melody with solfège (from Lee 1982: 80) 


Both the Yuyeji yukpo and the modern yukpo (cf. Lee, 1981: 79-83, 97-101) 
show a clear basic ordering i, o, a, u: In all, 97 of 105 dyads (92%) involving 


!! See Küm (1974) and Kungnip (1980) for facsimile reprints of the originals, Condit (1984: 19) 
and Lee (1981: 32) provide more accessible reproductions of short passages The Western 
transnotation on p. 33 of the latter source, however, contains several errors. 

'2 Both the flute and kómun'go parts for * Mandaeyóp ' ın Kimbo are quite different from the 
same piece in Kiim hapchabo; there also appear to be more copyist's errors. 

P T do not know whether these syllables correspond to the pirt or t'aegüm yukpo, if any, for the 
same passage; the vowel e, common in wind yukpo, 1s absent here. (Kasa instrumentation 1s highly 
variable, and piri at least would rarely be used.) Since many syllables in this example correspond to 
a main note plus one or more trailing pitches, I measured the pitch direction from the last pitch of 
one syllable to the attack of the next; measuring between the attack pitches of both syllables, 
however, made almost no difference. My thanks to Robert Provine for providing background 
information on ' Kilgunak '. 
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these vowels follow this ordering in my preliminary sample. In 7 of the 8 
exceptions, i is associated with a passing note, in weak metrical position. Once 
again pitch and metrical considerations clash, with intrinsic intensity and 
duration carrying the day. The vowels ti and 6 also occur in kómun'go yukpo. 
The former is, with one exception, always associated with the lowest-pitched 
open string or with one of the terms indicating plucking technique rather than 
pitch. The situation with 6 is complicated and will not be described here. 
Consider also the two terms sureng and saraeng, which denote particular 
plucking techniques. These techniques always yield two-note rising patterns— 
which is exactly what we would expect from their vowel sequences, #-e and a-ae 
respectively, each of which represents movement from a lower F2 frequency to a 
higher one. So they do indicate pitch, although only within that particular two- 
note sequence, not in relation to their neighbours. 

Further study of kómun'go yukpo is necessary. Even at this stage, however, 
it seems clear that relative pitch 1s once again the central feature conveyed by the 
vowels of the system." 


6. Kim Kisu's system 

The next example is similar in nature but apparently much more recent in 
origin. Drawing on the existing yukpo for p'iri in particular, the musicologist 
and traditional musician Kim Kisu (1917-86) systematized and expanded a 
traditional set of neumatic symbols to represent what he perceived as melodic 
embellishments of the principal melody. Each ornamental symbol has a name 
equivalent to the corresponding yukpo, such as nerone or nanirti. This con- 
stitutes in essence an analysis by Kim of the yukpo system. He apparently 
intended his symbols to be used in notating any and all traditional Korean vocal 
and instrumental music.!é 

Kim's system distinguishes between pre-note and post-note ornaments. The 
name of each ornament is followed by the element -p'yo, meaning ' symbol, 
sign’, but we omit this element in the examples below. Ornaments are 
distinguished both by direction of melodic movement and by the number of 
(pentatonic) scale degrees traversed. Fig. 5 lists the pre-note ornament types, 
each followed by a shorthand rendering of its melodic movement. For example, 
U3DI (roniro) means ‘move Up three degrees and Down one’; roniro thus 
starts two degrees below the main note, moves to one degree above, finally 
arriving on the main note. (Remember, these include the main note.) In a 
pentatonic scale CDEGA, roniro would describe a progression such as Gdc or 
cge. Notice that each syllable in the ornament name corresponds to a note of the 
ornament, culminating on the main beat (the metrically most prominent note). 


^ The vowels romanized e and ae, distinguished in Korean spelling, are pronounced identically 
A le] by most speakers of standard Korean today; some, however, pronounce ae as fæ], with a lower 

than e 

5 Lee (1981: 33) and Kaufmann (1967: 154) wonder whether kómun'go yukpo might in some 
way be linked to left-hand fingering position. This is disproved even within the small corpus which I 
examined: the syllable ting, for example, represents 11 different positions, and fret 5 on string 2 is 
represented by o 26 times, a 16 times, i 5 times, and ó 2 times. 

16 | wrote to Kim in 1985 to ask about the genesis of his system, the creation of the names, and in 
particular whether he was aware of the sort of vowel patterning I had detected, but he died 1n 1986 
without responding to my letter. Many of his ornamental symbols and their significance are 
described in English by Kim Chongja (1981. 54-62), following the lead of Kim Kisu Kim Kisu 
himself provides a much fuller exposition in various publications, e.g. Kim (1980 198-200). 
Descriptions of yet more terms of this system can be denved by combining the information in 
Howard (1988: 92 and 94-6), but due to various difficulties I have not attempted to incorporate the 
information from them into the present discussion. 
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nire, DI nonye, U1 
nira, D2 nónye, U2 
niro, D3 

nerone, D1U1* noniro, UIDI* 
nünónü, D2U2 nonino, U2D2 


nanirü, U2D1 
roniro, U3DI 
nanüna, DIUI* nanina, U1D1* 


*nerone and noniro consist of two grace notes plus a metrically strong note; mantina and nanina are 
triplets, diffenng from the former two ornaments only in rhythm. All other ornaments, hike nerone 
and noniro, consist of one or more grace notes followed by a single strong note 


Fic.5: Pre-note ornaments in the Kim system 


Using the information in fig. 5, we can tentatively propose a system of relative 
pitch based on vowels. Compare nire, nira and niro: i is higher than e, even 
higher than a, and higher yet than o. Comparing nonye and nónye, it appears 
that 6 is further below e than o is. It seems from nnóni that )ا‎ is higher than ð, 
while nanirá suggests that 4 is higher than a but lower than i. Alas, nanüna 
suggests that d is lower than a, not higher as suggested by naniră. Thus the 
relative heights of a and ŭ are not clearly established. (The significance of the 
distinction between r and n, as in noniro, nonino and roniro, will be discussed 
below.) In terms of relative pitch, it would seem that the vowels are ordered 
from high to low as follows: i, e, a/t, o, 6. 

Let us now consider post-note ornamentation. In these, unlike the pre-note 
examples, each syllable represents a grace note, but the metrically strong note is 
not represented directly: its pitch is only inferred from the vowel of the 
following note." Thus ni indicates a grace note higher than the preceding main 
note, while ro indicates a grace note lower than its preceding note. See fig. 6. 


ro, D1 or D2* ni, UI or U2* 
nüna, DIUI nina, UIDI 
nónü, D2U2 

nüra, DIDI 


* The two different interval sizes for ro and n are distinguished by graphic symbols in notation 


FiG 6  Post-note ornaments in the Kim system 


From these ornament names we can infer that iis higher than a (nina) and that 
ti is higher than 6 (nónif). We can also infer that i is above the midpoint of the 
system while o, ŭ and 6 are below the midpoint, judging by the initial vowel of 
each term. Once again, however, we are flummoxed by a and 17: a seems to be the 
higher in nna but the lower in năra. It is at this point that we must consider the 
significance of the choice of syllable-initial consonant. Of 44 syllables in the 
names of these 19 ornaments, 34 begin with n and 10 with r. In every case where 
r is used, the syllable in question represents a pitch /ower than the adjacent 
pitch(es).5 Taking this into account, we might hypothesize that a is only slightly 
higher than Z (as shown by pre-note nanzna and post-note rina), so that the use 
of r, with its powerful lowering effect, in post-note năra is sufficient to override 


1? The fact that postnote ornamental names do not include the main note is evidence that they 
are intended for or derived from oral use: if Kim had represented the strong note in both pre- and 
post-note ornament names, then there would be an extra, overlapping syllable when a particular 
main note was embellished by both pre- and post-note ornaments 

I5 A similar tendency can be seen in the p'iri yukpo discussed above: in the piece * Sujech'ón ’, for 
example, syllables beginning with r represent a rise in pitch 1n only 2 of 24 occurrences. As noted 
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this slight difference. This does not explain nanirti, where ŭ seems to be higher 
than a despite the presence of r; perhaps the fact that the syllables containing 
a and Zare not adjacent in that term lessens the tendency to compare them as to 
height. 

We can summarize the above inferences for post-note ornamentation by 
proposing a vowel ordering from high to low as follows: i, e, a/i#/o, 6. Further, if 
we consider the initial syllables of the post-note ornaments, it can be seen that 
i represents movement upward one or two steps; o represents a downward 
movement of one or two steps; Z signals a single step downward; and 
ó represents a double step down. This suggests that the ordering of these four 
vowels from high to low is i, d, o, and ó—which corresponds exactly with the 
proposed ordering based on pre-note ornaments. 


7. Yukpo and absolute pitch 

Until now we have been discussing only one particular feature of the type of 
vowel-pitch solfége known as yukpo, namely, the correlation between vowel 
timbre and successive relative melody pitch. This particular correlation, 
however, seems to have gone totally unremarked by Korean musicians and 


EP F A^ B c e f a b c 


Chang, 1984 (mod. 
‘standard °) a uo O 


e 
دم‎ 


Chang S. (for 
'Yómilak' pi) a u 


O 
o 
= 
بم‎ 


Pak I. (for Kim 


hapchabo y'iri) a u 6 o a a oh oft i 
Yun I. (p'iri in 

general) o ü a uo o U 
Kim T. (p'iri in 

general) o ù a u a o e 
Kim C. (haegüm) a u ó o Ŭŭ 
Yun C. (haegüm) a i u e wi 
‘New’ haegüm 

(based on p'iri 

yukpo) a u 6 off ùfi 


Fic. 7: Proposed matchings of vowels and absolute pitch 


above, Kaufmann observed in his four examples that fr, m and shi represent upper appoggiaturas 
while ru and ro are lower than the following main note (1967- 167-8). He attributed this solely to the 
vowels, but it appears that the consonants also play a role According to Katrina Hayward (pers. 

comm.), in most languages studied, phonemes of the /r/ type have the effect of lowering the third 
formant (F3) at the start of the following vowel, and may occasionally similarly affect F2; this could 
account for the yukpo patterning. However, the formant lowering depends on the jr] being 
somewhat retroflex, and modern standard Korean /r/ strikes me as being only slightly retroflex if at 
all. This issue awaits further elucidation. 
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musicologists (with the partial exception of the scholar-performer Kim T'aesóp, 
discussed at the end of this section). Instead, they call our attention to the links 
between particular syllables (N.B. not vowels) and particular absolute pitches. 
For our immediate purposes we can ignore the consonants. 

The matchings in fig. 7 are those proposed by various Koreans. Chang 
(1984: 137) reports that the vagaries of traditional kuüm were eliminated ' after 
1930 at the National Classical Music Institute and similar institutions ', which 
attempted a rationalization for teaching purposes by standardizing the cor- 
respondence between particular syllables and scale degrees; the one-to-one 
correlations adopted at that time are shown in the first line of fig. 7. The 
remainder is quoted from Howard (1988: 69-70 and 227; q.v. for citations to the 
original sources); the second to fifth lines are for p'iri, while the last three are for 
the haegtim (two-string fiddle). 

Notice that all of these schemata claim that each pitch corresponds to a 
single vowel, with the exception of five cases in which two vowels may alternate. 
(In each of these alternating pairs, one of the vowels is i.) Not having gone back 
to Howard's original sources, I cannot say whether the authorities quoted 
intended these correlations to be virtually ironclad or perhaps only strong 
tendencies. In the case of the haegüm examples, it is also not clear whether these 
correlations, given for only a single octave, are to hold for all octaves, so that 
any F is represented by u. In any case, it will be seen that these schemata evince a 
fair degree of agreement on a single characteristic vowel for each pitch’ class. 
The predominant choices of our ‘ panel of experts’ are: E^ =a; F=u; A^ =ð; 
B’ =0; C=i. 

Let us now momentarily set these abstract schemata aside and see what 
happens in an actual piece. Consider the data in fig. 8, representing parts of two 
pieces quoted in Howard (1988).” 


vowel i e a ü 0 u ó 
pitch 
e» 1 1 
c 9 
b^ 16 
a 42 15 2 
f 13 4 37 ] 1 
e 3 5] ] 1 
C 4 14 12 
B^ 1 27 5 


Fic. 8: Absolute pitch and vowels in Howard (1988) 


Note that the vowel i occurs in association with five of the eight pitches in the 
fragments in question, covering a range of a minor tenth; similarly, o is 
associated with four distinct pitches over a range of an octave. Conversely, the 
pitch f for example is represented by five different vowels. Still, there are indeed 


? Pitch levels have varied considerably over the ages ın Korea, and still may vary with the 
performer. Most of the notations under discussion here, and the scholars and performers whose 
opinions we are citing, give pitch names in the yuljabo system (cf. Lee, 1981 24, called chóngganbo in 
Howard, 1988: 20). Lee (1981) equates pitch Awang(-jong) with Western C for convenience; Howard 
(1988) equates it with E^, the most common level today. However, some notation collections do not 
use this system, which hampers our discussion somewhat. 

* The pieces are a fragment of ‘ Yómillak ' (p. 69) and ‘ Seryóngsan ' (p. 71). 
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statistical trends uniting particular vowels with particular pitch classes (as 
opposed to absolute pitches). For the five pitch classes occurring in these 
fragments, the patterns are as follows. (Let us use the word ‘ peak’ to indicate a 
note that is higher than its two neighbouring notes.) 


E’: represented by i when peak (4 cases), otherwise by a (51 cases, including two 
peaks); exceptions: one case each of o, u, O. 


F: i when peak (13), otherwise t (37); exceptions: e (4), o, u (1 each). 
A>: i when peak (42), otherwise a (15); exceptions: 6 (2). 


B^: usually o (43) whether peak or not, but u in melodic figure shiru (4); 
exceptions: #, u (1 each). 


C: e when peak (17) and in 6 other cases; 17 12 times when not peak (all in lower 
octave); i in melodic figure shiru (4). 


It emerges that there is a single statistically predominant vowel for each 
pitch class: E» =a; F=t; A?=i, Bb>=o; C=e. These choices, however, are 
followed in only 76% of cases (206/271), which is far less than the near-perfect 
97% correlation between vowel timbre and successive relative pitch for the same 
body of data. With the exception of BP, it is clear that the choice between two 
principal competing vowels depends mainly on whether the note is higher than 
its immediate neighbours. Also, in the case of AP, the predominance of i can be 
ascribed to the fact that A? is usually the peak of local melodic movement, often 
acting as an upper appoggiatura. It is also clear that one would not get very far 
at constructing a correct yukpo version of a piece by mere mechanical 
substitution of a single vowel for each pitch. Notice that the statistically 
dominant choices derived from Fig. 8 agree with the choices of our ' panel of 
experts ' on only 2 of 5 pitches. 

Granting that the occurrence of i and sometimes e at melodic peaks may be 
explained by the second-formant phenomenon, can one explain why particular 
other vowels are associated most commonly with each pitch class? A possible 
explanation lies in the acoustic realm of intrinsic intensity (amplitude) and 
intrinsic duration. We have already cited these two factors in section 4 as the 
likely cause of some exceptions to the F2 ' rule’; now they may help us again. Of 
the vowels in question here, a has the greatest intrinsic intensity and duration, 
which perhaps accounts for its association with E’, the most stable and 
important pitch in the pieces analysed here.” This line of reasoning might be 
extended to the other pitch classes as well, but this would require a firmer grasp 
of Korean modality and tonal function than I currently possess.? 

Since a one-to-one linking of vowels and absolute pitches (or pitch classes) 
seems to be the standard Korean explanation of the logic behing yukpo, it 
behoves me, the outsider, to justify my denial of the omnipotence of this factor 
by citing further examples. Fig. 9 shows the pattern for the p'iri yukpo for the 
present-day performance of * Sujech'ón ' (from Lee, 1981: 174-5); fig. 10 shows 
the same for the four excerpts in Kaufmann (1967: 161). Fig. 11 tabulates the 
flute (chók) yukpo from five pieces in the sixteenth-century Kum hapchabo, while 
fig. 12 gives the same from one piece in the Kimbo. In each of these four bodies 
of data, certain pitches do tend to occur with certain vowels; in fig. 13 are 


21 The same is true of the pieces in the Kim hapchabo, which is discussed further in section 9. 
22 Further arguments along these lines with reference to modality in J Japanese court music can be 
found in Hughes MS. 
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entered only those vowels which occur in conjunction with a particular pitch 
well over half the time. It will be seen that there is no consistent pattern from 
one data set to the next.? Moreover, in each of these data sets, the correlation of 
vowel timbre with relative melodic movement is much higher than with absolute 
pitch. 


vowel i e a ü 0 u 
pitch 
e? 5 
C l 3 
b 5 2 4 ] 
8 2 4 2 
f 1 2 3 8 1 
e? 1 3 
d 1 
c 1 5 
B? 2 

FIG. 9 Absolute pitch and vowels in ' Sujech'ón ' 

vowel i e a ü 0 u 
pitch 
e 2 
C 7 
b 2 15 1 
a 1 1 13 
f 5 5 1 5 
e 12 4 
C 1 
B? 1 3 


Fic. 10 Absolute pitch and vowels in Kaufmann (1967) 


? Two caveats must be offered. First, it ıs not totally clear how one should match up the pitches 
of the three p'iri examples with those of the two flute examples, since the latter are not given in 
yuljabo pitch-name notation; sliding the flute yukpo lines of fig. 13 to the left or right, however, does 
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vowel 1 e a 0 0 
pitch 
b 12 
a 45 19 
f 41 ] 77 
e 13 104 
C 44 y 78 
B 19 70 18 
A? 1 51 18 
F 32 1 
E 4 12 

Fic. 11 Absolute pitch and vowels in Kim hapchabo 

vowel i e ü a 0 u 
pitch 
b 1 1 1 
a 10 5 1 1 
f 7 ] 2 7 
e 3 20 
C 1 1 1 6 
B? 5 2 
Ab 2 
F l 1 
E» ] 


Fic. 12 Absolute pitch and vowels in Kimbo ' Mandaeyóp ' 


not result in any better pitch-vowel patterning overall. Second, the vowel shown as e for the two 
flute scores is written the same as the vowel shown as ó for the p'iri examples; there has been a 
change in pronunciation, as described in sections 8 and 9. Writing all of these as ó also does not 
produce a better overall pitch-vowel correlation. 
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E F A B C e f a? b’ c 


‘experts’ : a 1 ófa 0 ü/e 
Howard exx. 27/320 51/56a 37/560 42/591 16/160 9/9e 
* Sujech'ón ' 2/2a  S[6u 3/de 8/150 3/4e 
Kaufmann exx 3/4u 1/18 12/160 13/158 15/18e 7/71 
Ktimbo 1/1 2De Sfle 6/9u  20/23a 10/171 


Kum hapchabo 12/16a 32/330 51/70e 70/ 78/ 104/ 77] 45/641 12/121 
107e 1240 1172 1190 


Fic. 13: | Various matchings of vowels and absolute pitch 


Finally, fig. 14 tabulates the pitch-vowel links for the yukpo-like verse of the 
kasa song ° Kilgunak ' (cf. section 5, paragraph (c)). The results are far less 
regular than any of the previously cited examples. In ‘ Kilgunak ', only relative 
melodic pitch seems to be reflected with any accuracy in the vowels. 


vowel i ü a 0 u 
pitch 
a? 3 
f . T NE 3 1 2 
e 2 1 3 
d 1 
C 2 2 5 6 2 
B 1 2 1 
A? 2 2 
G 2 I 
F 2 3 
E? 1 


Fic. 14: Absolute pitch and vowels ın ' Kilgunak ' 


Yukpo, then, particularly for wind instruments, represents a coalescing of 
two different principles: a tendency to match vowels and scale degrees (possibly 
determined partly by the interaction of modality with the acoustic phenomena 
of intrinsic duration and intensity), and a much stronger tendency to match 
vowels with melodic movement (due to the second-format pitch pattern). It 
appears, however, that only the former principle has attracted the attention of 
native musicians and musicologists. There seems to be virtually no conscious 
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awareness of the striking effects of F2—and the same is true in Japan. It was the 
unconscious nature of the F2 phenomenon that permitted its partial replace- 
ment after 1930 by the one-to-one system described in Chang (1984); this later 
system in turn, once having been drilled into the minds of successive generaticns 
of modern musicians and scholars, perhaps makes it difficult for them to see 
through the taught theory to the F2 phenomenon which still dominates yuk>o 
practice. 





ri re ru rerire ru ren re ri ru re ru rerire ru n reru im 





re fi ro ro ri ro ra fi re n re ri reru 


Fic. 15: Excerpt from ' Warhorse Great King’, song no 21 in Siyong hyangakpo (transnotated in 
Condit, 1984 as song no 22) 


One Korean researcher, however, has gone a good distance beyond the 
simplistic matching of single vowels with single pitches. Kim T'aesóp's analysis 
(summarized in Howard, 1988: 70, table IV) resembles my own in many 
features, taking into account a note's function in the melodic flow. Thus he 
writes that the syllable na usually associated with A? will (may?) be replaced by 
nó or niin a pre-note ornament, by ra in a post-note ornament, and by ni whew it 
is the highest tone in a subphrase. His analysis nevertheless differs from mine in, 
for example, (1) not positing any causal mechanisms for the correlations, and 
(2) apparently not mentioning that the correlations in question are only 
probabilistic, not absolute rules. Moreover, even his analysis, much finer than 
those of other systematizers, still fails to correspond to the reality 01 
examples.^ i 


8. Reconstructing tune-text pairing via yukpo 

Awareness of the acoustic principles underlying the phenomenon of vowel- 
pitch solfège can prove useful in musicological investigations seemingly having 
little to do with oral mnemonics. As a case study, let us consider a nice problem 
in historical] musicology. 

The Siyong hyangakpo (henceforth SH) is a book of popular songs from 
around A.D. 1500 which contains unambiguous relative pitch notation of the so- 
called otim yakpo type. The lyrics to several songs in SH contain phrases 
resembling p'iri and flute yukpo—in fact, three songs have nothing but such 
‘nonsense ' syllables in the column where other songs have lyrics (see fig. 15 ‘or 
an example).? It may be that these lyrics are yukpo from instrumental versicns 


24 Surprisingly, Kim agrees with several others of our ‘ panel of experts’ that the vowel u (Iv. B. 
not ij) is the standard choice for the pitch class F. One wonders how they reached this concluspn, 
since in my data—derived from examples cited by Howard in connexion with this very discussioa— 
F is associated with u only once in 56 cases! But i£ occurs in 37/56 cases. This does not seem to te a 
matter of a misprint. 

My own analysis is derived entirely from printed notations (both traditional scores and recent 
scholarly transcriptions), not from contact with living musicians; thus I can only draw on 
performers’ verbalizations about their perceptions of the system behind yukpo when they have 
written them down. Fortunately, many of the scholars cited are also performers. In any case, whet is 
necessary is not merely to listen to performers’ theories of what they do but to examine what they 
actually do. 

8 See Sıyong (1954, songs 5, 7, 16-21, 25-6); these are transnotated in Condit (1984, songs L, 2, 
17-22, 24—5). The songs completely in yukpo are numbers 21, 25 and 26 (Condit’s 22, 24 and 25). 
Condit also supplies a set of lyrics from another source which were originally sung with tune 6 ^ his 
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of the same tunes; in any case, they show the same regular vowel-pitch 
relationship found in yukpo. 

In the SH nonsense passages, five different vowels occur: i, a, o, u and a fifth 
vowel which for the moment we shall call X. The vowel i is again ‘ highest’ 
(98/120 cases, 82%; in the three nonsense songs alone, 58/65 or 89%), and 
vowel X is next (88/97, 91%). The vowels a, o and u as a group are lower than i 
and X in 82% of 109 cases (87% of 70 cases in the three nonsense songs). 
However, a, o and u cannot be ranked vis-à-vis one another." Overall, the 
ordering i, X, a/o/u/ is maintained in 85% of 163 cases, and in 91% of the 97 
cases in the three nonsense songs. The data are tabulated in fig. 16. 


2nd vowel 1 X a 0 u 
Ist vowel 
i +2/3 +0/0 +0/4 +2/2 +0 
—2/5 — 19/36 — 3/7 — 6/7 — 2/2 
= 02 == ]/2 = 1/2 
x +9/12 + 2/3 + 0/0 +0/1 +0/0 
— 0/6 — 0/0 — 11/17 —0/1 —9/9 
= 0/1 س‎ 4 
a +10/21 -- 0/0 +1/1 +4/9 +0/0 
— 3/8 —0/0 —0/2 — 2/8 —0/0 
= 0/1 —1/2 2212 
0 4- 5[9 --6/8 4- 5 +1/1 +0/0 
—2/2 — 0/0 — 1/5 — 0/0 — 0/0 
= 2/2 
u +4/4 + 5/5 +0/0 +0/0 +0/0 
— 0/0 — 2/2 —0/0 — 0/0 — 0/0 


Note: Figures preceding slashes are for songs 21, 25-6 (Condit songs 22, 24-5); figures following 
slashes also include songs 5-7, 16-20 (Condit 1-2, 17-21). 


Fic 16 Vowel pitch succession in Siyong hyangakpo lyrics 


Now, note that the vowel in SH which I have romanized X is in fact 
written 4, This symbol is today pronounced as a central or slightly low-back 
vowel between [a] and [o], represented by 6 in McCune-Reischauer romaniza- 
tion; its F2 is approximately 900-1000Hz, lower than (modern) a and quite 
close to o. If it had had this same F2 value around the year 1500, this should 
have resulted in some confusion of pitch ordering among these three vowels in 
SH ° yukpo ’. In fact, however, it was consistently (96%) positioned higher than 
a and oin SH. On the basis of what I have observed in other vowel-pitch solfége 
systems worldwide, a vowel which consistently patterns below i but above a and 
0 should have an F2 value close to that of e. Thus a cross-cultural study of oral 
mnemonics for music has led us to a hypothesis about the vowel system of early 
Middle Korean, namely, that a vowel symbol now pronounced as a central or 
slightly low-back vowel was formerly pronounced as a mid-front vowel. 


number 14; see his comments on pp. 321-2); since its yukpo syllables match the pattern of the other 
songs, I have included it in my calculations. 

All 11 cases of u occur ın a single song, and never adjacent to a or o, which renders comparison 
of u with a and o impossible. Although a and o do occur adjacently, they do not pattern consistently. 
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Fortunately, various lines of well-known linguistic evidence having nothing 
to do with solfége suggest that this is precisely the case: the pronunciation of this 
vowel symbol has shifted since 1500, when it was indeed close to [e]. It is 
gratifying that these two independent lines of evidence—linguistic and musi- 
cological—are mutually confirming, constituting further proof of the relevance 
of second-formant frequency ordering in yukpo. 

Although this vowel symbol occurs frequently in SH yukpo, it (or more 
precisely, its modern sound) occurs infrequently in modern yukpo systems. 
Presumably this is exactly because of the potential confusion mentioned above: 
the yukpo system already contained several vowels with mid-range F2 values, 
and once this vowel's pronunciation had shifted to bring it into that same F2 
area it lost much of its distinctiveness and utility in vowel-pitch terms, so it 
gradually fell from use. When it does occur in modern systems, it no longer 
occupies the second highest place just below ; but is indeed somewhere further 
down in the pack, befitting its modern pronunciation. The shift in position and 
usage of this vowel symbol is proof of the continuing oral nature of the yukpo 
systems in question. (The vowel romanized as e in modern yukpo systems is in 
fact written differently than the Middle Korean e under discussion. Its symbol 
combines the symbols for vowels a and i; indeed, it was apparently a diphthong 
in Middle Korean times.) 

We can also use this correlation between vowel colour and musical pitch to 
evaluate claims about the relative age of manuscripts and song texts. The 
notation collection Taeak hubo (henceforth TH), although clearly dated 1759, is 
often considered to represent the music of the reign of King Sejo (1455-68; cf. 
Condit, 1976: 154—7; Lee, 1981: 203 ff). Now TH shares one song with SH: 
‘Ssanghwajom °, ‘The Dumpling Shop’. The melody given in TH is a much 
more elaborate version of that in SH. In both sources the melody is interrupted 
twice, in corresponding places, by brief instrumental interludes. The texts, 
however, are totally different. The TH text, in Korean, is a bawdy tale of a 
woman seduced or raped by various men (and one dragon); the SH text is an 
edifying Chinese lyric in praise of the king, which is known to have been 
substituted in 1490 for an original bawdy Korean text. 

Now, another Korean-language version of the bawdy tale of seduction 
survives—without music—in the sixteenth-century work Akchang kasa (AK; cf. 
Pak, 1973: 239 ff.). This version has four verses of equal length (about 113 
syllables each), identical in grammatical and metrical structure. The first verse is 
shown below the melody line of fig. 17(b). The semantic content of the four 
verses is also parallel, as we shall see below. Each verse also contains the same 
set of yukpo-like nonsense syllables—38 per verse, of which 36 are clearly in 
wind-instrument yukpo style; these are shown in italics. Meanwhile, the entire 
TH text—all three verses—is given below the melody line in fig. 17(a). If we 
compare the corresponding verses of these two versions, we find that verse | in 
TH is 14 syllables shorter (due to omission of 14 yukpo syllables) than the first 
verse in AK; verse 2 is 66 syllables shorter, thus less than half the length (due to 
omission of the last few lines of meaningful text and all of the yukpo); verse 3 
has shrunk to a mere 25 meaningful syllables; and verse 4 is absent altogether. 

Setting aside the Chinese text for the moment,? let us try to establish the 
relative dates of the two Korean texts and also of the two melodies. First the 


7' Personal communications from Samuel E. Martin and William Skillend. 

a The Chinese lyrics in SH, which consist of a single verse without solfége, are also divided into 
three sections of diminishing length by the two instrumental interludes. The text is given ın Chinese 
in Lee (1981: 205). 
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texts: which came first, the symmetrical or the asymmetrical version? It might 
seem obvious that the asymmetrical version should represent a degeneration of 
the four-verse symmetrical one. However, such a renowned scholar of Korean 
music as Lee Hye-ku is just one of several who claim that the TH melody—and 
thus possibly its text—is the earlier (1981: 207). 





mo- gul tsu- ye- + da 


Fic. 17 ' Ssanghwajóm " (a) Taeak hubo version (adapted from Lee, 1981: 210-11), (b) Siyong 
hyangakpo melody with Akchang kasa text (from Condit, 1984: 77-8, transposed down a minor 
third for comparison). Romanization attempts to reflect Middle Korean pronunciation. 
(Continued next page.) 
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ti- re _ ta ro- re] kui- tsan- doi ko- ts'i 


tems-ke- ts'u- ni 





Fig 17 continued 


But let us consider the semantic content of the verses. As mentioned, the 
four verses of AK are nearly identical to each other except for the substitution 
of different actors and settings. In each verse, the girl is accosted by a lecher 
while she is on an errand; in each verse, a different person or object is warned 
not to talk about the incident. Verse 1 reads (paraphrasing Condit's translation, 
1984: 77-9): 


When I went to BUY SOME DUMPLINGS AT THE SHOP, 
The MUSLIM MASTER grabbed me by the wrist. 

If word of this gets out, tarorege tire, 

Naughty little baby DUMPLING, 

Pll say it was you who talked. 


Teredungsyeng tarire tire 
Tarire tire tarorege tire tarore 
Now to his bedroom I will go to sleep. 


Hey, hey! Tarorege tire tarore 
There is no place as dreary as the place we slept. 
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(The italicized passages are in yukpo style) The three following verses are 
identical except that the three phrases in capital letters are replaced in verse 2 by 
LIGHT A LANTERN AT SAMJANG TEMPLE, ABBOT and CHIEF 
MONK respectively; in verse 3 by DRAW WATER FROM THE WELL, 
WATER-DRAGON and BUCKET; and in verse 4 by BUY SOME WINE, 
WINEHOUSE MASTER and DIPPER. In the TH text, on the other hand, 
increasingly important textual material is deleted progressively from successive 
verses. For example, verse 2 ends after ' PI say it was you who talked ', for no 
obvious semantic or stylistic reason; even in the surviving five lines, the phrase 
of yukpo and the two words immediately after it have been omitted. Verse 3 is 
even worse: all that survives is ‘ When J went to draw water from the well, the 
water-dragon grabbed me by the wrist ’. We have lost the immediately following 
humorous passage from AK. It would clearly be unreasonable to expect the 
listener to supply the missing passage through parallelism with the previous 
verses. Verse 4, as mentioned, is absent altogether. Obviously the TH text is a 
later, degenerate version. 

Now let us turn to the evidence of the musical settings. As mentioned, there 
are two brief instrumental interludes in both the SH and the TH melodies, 
dividing the tunes into three musical sections. Since the three sections of music 
are progressively shorter, the three asymmetrical verses in TH actually fit well, 
in terms of length, into these three sections. However, Condit has shown that a 
single verse of the symmetrical AK text can also be set to the entire SH melody in 
place of the Chinese text, preserving the same two interludes (1984: 321-2 and 
77-9); one would then of course have to repeat the whole melody four times to 
accommodate the four verses. In Condit’s setting, the two interludes fall at 
logical breaks in the semantic structure of the text—at the points marked by 
blank lines in the above translation. Thus the AK text does seem to fit quite 
naturally onto the SH melody, judging by semantic content. But did Condit 
achieve this only by squeezing the words in awkwardly, willy-nilly? This is 
where the yukpo syllables can help us. 

Figure 17(a) shows the TH setting as transnotated by Lee (1981: 210-1); the 
transnotation itself is unproblematical in terms of pitch. Figure 17(b) gives the 
SH melody with AK text as proposed by Condit; here too, relative pitch is 
unambiguously derivable from the original. (The difference in musical meter 
between the two is not significant: exact rhythmic values are not deducible from 
the original notations, but they are in any case irrelevant to the matter at hand.) 

We have seen that many song texts in SH contain yukpo-like syllables which 
show a high correlation with relative pitch. If the AK text really fits the SH 
melody as Condit suggests, then his setting should also reveal a correlation 
between the yukpo syllables and melodic direction. We are working with a very 
small sample, but the data are suggestive. As in the SH as a whole, the vowels 
a and o cannot be clearly ranked. The vowel u does not occur in this song. (In 
fact, all examples of yukpo syllables with u in SH occur in a single song, the one 
shown in fig. 15.) Now, first notice that it is possible to divide the yukpo into 
phrases on the basis of the initial consonant. It will be noted that all syllables 
beginning with ¢ fall at the beginning of musical measures (cf. measure 33). The 
parallel is striking with the yukpo for flute (taegum) in some manuscripts as well 
as the solfége for the flute and oboe of the Japanese court orchestra: namely, 
t represents the beginning of a breath group or a strong, tongued accent, while 
syllables beginning with r represent a fingered rearticulation without a breath. 
In both Japan and Korea it has been found that vowel-pitch solfége operates 
most regularly within musical phrases (breath groups); pitches on either side of a 
breath are often treated as being unconnected. 
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Considering then only the cases that fall within phrases, we find that 10 of 11 
cases (91%) follow the ordering i, e, a/o. Although 11 cases may seem at first 
glance like a uselessly small sample, in fact the probability of 10 or more cases 
matching melodic direction by chance is less than 1 in 170. This is further strong 
confirmation that Condit's setting is correct, which can be added to the evidence 
from the semantic breaks. There is yet another confirmation that Condit's 
setting is correct: the nonsense phrase tarorege tire occurs three times in each 
verse—and the corresponding melody is the same each time (fig. 17(b), 
measures. 19-20, 35-6, 43-4). All of this shows that the AK text is well suited to 
the SH melody. 

What, then, of the TH setting? Apparently the TH version represents an 
attempt to squeeze the entire text of 452 syllables into music intended for a 
single verse of 113 syllables, which could only be accomplished by omitting 
most of the text. In particular, very little yakpo remains—and what there is is 
shifted forward somewhat in comparison to its position in Condit's setting. In 
TH the ordering i, e, a/o is maintained in only 1 of 4 cases within phrases. It 
seems that the vowel-pitch solfége principle is not operative in the TH version.? 

We have now established that the AK lyrics are earlier than the TH lyrics, 
and that the AK lyrics fit the SH melody very well both semantically and in 
terms of yukpo. The yukpo also helps prove that the SH melody is older than the 
TH melody, in the following way. 

There is a strong tendency for solfége systems, on a worldwide basis, to 
assign only one melody note per syllable—after all, what is the point of having a 
mnemonic system if it only tells you some of the notes? (Exceptions in Korea 
occur mainly on long trailing ornaments involving no re-articulations.) This 
trend toward one-to-one matching is observable both in the p'iri yukpo in fig. 1 
and in the ° nonsense’ song from SH in fig. 15, and it is also apparent in the TH 
and in Condit's version. Even more unusual would be to have more than one 
mnemonic syllable for a single note; indeed, I know of no such case anywhere. 
Now look at measures 19-20 of fig. 17. In the TH version, we have 10 syllables 
of yukpo and about 12 melody notes. In Condit's version we have 6 syllables of 
yukpo and 7 melody notes. But exchanging the two melodies produces dubious 
matchings: then 6 syllables in AK would have to cover 12 notes of TH melody, 
which is far too many; and the 10 syllables of TH yukpo are too many for the 
mere 7 notes in the SH. The situation is similar elsewhere in these two pieces. 
This proves again that the AK text is well suited to the SH melody, and also that 
the TH text is suited to its melody—in number of syllables, although maybe not 
in terms of vowel pitch. 

The conclusion is obvious: AK and SH belong together; the TH text and 
melody belong together; and since the AK text is older than the TH text, the SH 
melody must be older than the TH melody. 

We have thus established the relative dates of the creation of the two 
melodies and texts, but not their absolute dates. It may still be possible that both 
versions existed simultaneously in the fifteenth century, so that the TH does, as 
is claimed in its preface, represent the music of Sejo's reign. But it is difficult to 
see why they should have existed at the same time. Unless good evidence is 
found to the contrary, it is much more sensible to assume that the TH version 
developed much later.?? 


? Even with a tiny corpus of only 4 examples, the results are statistically significant. If one 
accepts that the expected correlation is 91% (based on the 10-of-11 correlation noted above), then 
the probability that only 1 in 4 cases will correspond is less than 1 in 366. By any probabilistic 
measure, the difference between 10/11 and 1/4 1s of overwhelming significance. 

3° There are also good musicological reasons to think that the 7H melody is not in the style of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as can be deduced from Condit (1976) or some of his other 
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My personal guess at what happened is this. In 1490, a dignified Chinese text 
was made to replace the bawdy AK text, but the writer composed only one 
verse, the one given in SH. Thus the melody would need to be performed only 
once in this new version rather than four times. The interests of dignity may 
have required a more stately tempo (which is possibly why one verse sufficed). 
Eventually this slowing of tempo spurred some musical arranger or per- 
former(s) to add more notes. (The process by which a melody is elaborated by 
the interpolation of additional notes, usually in conjunction with a slowing of 
tempo, is well demonstrated for Korean music by Condit in various publica- 
tions, for Japanese court music by Laurence Picken and his students, and is 
widely known for other musics as diverse as Javanese gamelan, Thai classical 
music, and European motets.) Much later, somebody seems to have tried to do 
exactly what Condit did: restore the original four-verse Korean lyric to the 
melody. By that time, however, the melody had changed: there were now about 
twice as many melody notes. In fact, there were now so many notes that our 
hypothetical Korean text-restorer, our ancient Condit, could not imagine that 
only one verse at a time had originally been intended to fit the tune. So the 
restorer tried to fit all four verses to the melody, as if the song had been through- 
composed rather than strophic. (Indeed, in its Chinese-text version with only 
one verse, it was in effect through-composed, which may have misled the 
restorer.) Even with all the extra notes, however, he could accommodate less 
than half of the syllables. Since there were three musical sections, each ending 
with a typical descending cadential melody, he decided that three verses could 
probably be fitted in—if he compressed the second and third verses, that is. He 
finally managed to fit 171 of the total 452 syllables of Korean into the space 
formerly occupied by 88 syllables of Chinese—or, had he but known it, by the 
113 syllables of each AK verse. I will leave this as a historical hypothesis. 


9. The fifth vowel in Kum hapchabo as proof of orality 

In section 5 we noted that the flute yukpo in the sixteenth-century Kum 
hapchabo is 97.5% faithful to the ordering i, o, a, u." There is, however, a fifth 
vowel symbol involved. It is our old friend X from section 8, the vowel symbol 
which is purported by linguists to have been pronounced [e] around the year 
1500 but which is now pronounced closer to [A] or [o]. In SH, as we have seen, 
this vowel—let us now write it as upper-case E—patterned below i but above a, 
o and u over 90% of the time. In Kum hapchabo, however, E's situation is 
chaotic, as fig. 18 shows. l 

The vowel i is still highest, outranking E in 178/179 cases. Against the other 
three vowels, however, E is inconsistent: it is higher than o 65% (66/102), but it 
is lower than a 78% (7/9) and lower than u 58% (83/144). Given the small size of 
the E-a sample, these latter three orderings are not much better than chance—in 
striking contrast to the near-perfect patterning of the other four vowels. 

The obvious explanation for this confusion is that the change in pronunci- 
ation of the vowel E had taken hold sometime between the respective compila- 


writings. Incidentally, there exist two more variants of the tune, one each from the Annals of Kings 
Sejong and Sejo, see Condit (1984, songs 55 and 86). These clearly derive from the SH rather than 
the TH melody 

? "The figure is actually more like 9595, but it was possible to weed out several obvious copyist's 
errors in either the yukpo or the pitch notation by reference to the accompanying kómun'go part or 
to exactly parallel passages elsewhere ın the flute part. Space does not permit a demonstration and 
defense of this procedure here, but the reader will perhaps accept even a mere 9594 correlation as 
sufficiently convincing. 
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2nd vowel i E 0 a u 
Ist vowel 
1 +6 +0 +0 +1 +2 
—] —87 — 75 — 59 —2 
E +91 +6 +7 +3 +37 
=] —2 — 38 —2 —37 
0 + 56 + 28 +0 +1 +0 
—0 —29 — 0 — 50 —] 
a +44 +0 -+32 +0 +0 
—5 —4 —0 —0 — 7A 
u +3] +24 +3 +45 +0 
—2 — 46 —] —0 —] 


Fic. 18. Vowel puch succession in Kim hapchabo flute yukpo 


tions of SH and Küm hapchabo, i.e. roughly between 1500 and 1572. Let us 
recall the fate of vowel symbol E at three stages of the history of yukpo. Around 
1500 it occupied a consistent position below i and above the other vowels. In 
1572 it was still below i, but its relations with the other vowels were in total 
disarray. By the twentieth century, as noted in section 8, this vowel symbol had 
largely disappeared from yukpo. 

If early Korean musicians or musicologists had consciously and explicitly 
created some arbitrary system correlating movement between vowels with 
melodic direction, then changes in vowel pronunciation should not have 
affected the operation of the system (so long as the vowels of the system were 
still distinguished in pronunciation). Imagine that it had been agreed that a 
vowel ordering i, e, o, a, u would be maintained, so that a melodic descent could 
be represented by only ten possible vowel dyads: i followed by any other vowel; 
e followed by any vowel but i; o followed by a or u; and a followed by u. 
Whether used as oral mnemonics or written notation, there would never be a 
need to alter this arrangement. But there is absolutely no evidence of any 
conscious creation of such a system. The fact that the role of vowel E in yukpo 
has changed so dramatically as its pronunciation evolved is proof of three 
things: that the written yukpo found in early printed sources has oral origins; 
that yukpo continued to be used as an oral mnemonic system even after it had 
come to be written down; and that the ordering of vowels was not consciously 
and arbitrarily determined but derived from the unconscious perception of 
second-formant frequencies. 


10. Conclusion 

We have seen that yukpo systems are examples of a widespread 
phenomenon with a sound physiological and perceptual basis, which I have 
called vowel-pitch solfége systems. Knowledge of the principles of such systems 
has led us to hypotheses about the Middle Korean vowel system, about the 
relative age of versions of a song, and about the oral origins of notated yukpo. 
Let me offer a final observation. There are several vowel-pitch systems in Japan 
which resemble those of Korea to some extent, and the possibility of a historical 
connexion between them is occasionally mentioned. Given the importance of 
Korean musicians in the early history of Japanese court music, there probably is 
a historical connexion. However, we have seen that such systems on a 
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worldwide basis are similar partly because they obey certain universal 
principles; this should then make us wary of assuming historical ties until some 
direct evidence is available. 

Much interesting research on yukpo lies ahead. It would be valuable to have 
a record of the yukpo sung for a single piece by several different musicians, as 
well as by the same musician on different occasions; this would reveal whether 
the mnemonics can be freely chosen as long as they accord with F2, or whether 
the yukpo for each piece is learned verbatim, without conscious or unconscious 
analysis of the factors affecting vowel choice. For similar reasons, it would be 
instructive to ask musicians to try singing yukpo for a melody which had 
previously had none—in particular, a melody which they would not normally 
associate in their minds with yukpo, for which they then might not automati- 
cally apply the recent trend of associating particular scale degrees with 
particular vowels. One might then expect the opening notes of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne '—a melody well known in Korea—to be sung to syllables such as nu | ne 
ne ne ni | ne no ne ni .... 

Another matter for further research was mentioned briefly at the end of 
section 3: the pitch ordering of vowels is not always exactly the same as their F2 
ordering. For example, the vowel o patterns higher than a in some yukpo 
systems. In modern Korean, o has a lower F2; and the F2 frequencies for o and 
a are close enough that one might expect some confusion in their ordering. Such 
confusion does indeed exist in Siyong hyangakpo, but in Kum hapchabo, less 
than a century later, o is higher than a in 82/83 cases. Could it be that these 
vowels too had changed in pronunciation, so that the o of Middle Korean 
actually had a higher F2 than a? It seems unlikely, and I have heard of no other 
evidence for such a change. (But see Hughes, 1989 for a similar hypothesis 
concerning ancient Indian music.) As noted in section 5, the present-day yukpo 
for the zither kómun'go also has o above a, which violates the current F2 
ordering of these vowels; in this case, however, it may be that the kómun'go 
yukpo has been transmitted nearly verbatim for centuries, losing its original 
oral fluidity. The explanation for these orderings, anomalous in F2 terms, 
almost surely lies in the realm of intrinsic intensity and duration and their 
interaction with modality, as adumbrated in section 7. Whatever the ultimate 
explanatory power of the F2 principle, the evidence for something very close to 
F2 ordering as the fundamental factor determining the structure of yukpo and 
related systems elsewhere is too strong to be denied: vowel-pitch solfége is not 
an illusion. 

I hope to have shown that the study of what are often called nonsense 
syllables can actually make sense of otherwise confusing situations in many 
cases. 


Glossary of Sino-Korean characters 


Akchang kasa KAKAI Küm hapchabo FA Fi 
chòk 8 kuüm OŠ 

haegüm XX oüm yakpo AF ARÊ 
kayagüm Ji EBE Seryóngsan fH L 


Kümbo SiR Siyong hyangakpo FF FH $8 ER 
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Ssanghwajóm Ê 12/5 Yomillak RRK 
Sujech'ón &EFX yukpo Was 
Taeak hubo A AER yuljabo A FRR 
taegüm AS Yuyej WEE 
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BAHING AND THE PROTO-KIRANTI VERB! 


By GEORGE VAN DRIEM 


Data on the Bahing verbal agreement system were collected in the first half 
of the nineteenth century and in the second half of the twentieth century. The 
current periphrastic model of the Proto-Kiranti verb is evaluated in the light of 
a morphemic analysis of the Bahing conjugation. This re-assessment leads to a 
refinement of the model of the Proto-Kiranti verb. 


1. Bahing 

Bahing is a Kiranti (Nepali: Kirdnti, Kiráti) language spoken in Okhal- 
dhunga district of eastern Nepal, first studied by Hodgson (1857, 1858) and 
more than a century afterwards by Michailovsky (1975). The Kiranti languages 
are spoken in the eastern Himalayan region of Nepal known as the Kiranti 
(Nepali: Kirát). The Kirant i is traditionally divided into three areas: Pallo Kirat 
or ‘Far Kirant', Majh Kirat or * Middle Kirant’ and Vallo Kirát or * Near 
Kirant '. 

The Pallo Kirdt comprises the greater part of Nepal's Kosi and Meci Zones 
and constitutes the area known as Limbuvan, the tribal homeland of the 
Limbus and other tribes speaking Eastern Kiranti languages, viz. Athpahariya, 
Belhariya, Chintang, Lambichong, Sam, Lohorung and Yakkha. The Majh 
Kirát is the home of various Rai tribes (Nepali: Rai), viz. Bahing, Bantawa, 
Chamling, Chukwa, Dimali, Dumi, Dungmali, Khaling, Khesang, Kohi, 
Kulung, Mewahang, Nachering, Puma, Sangpang, Thulung and Tilung. Fur- 
thest west and nearest to the Kathmandu Valley, the Vallo Kirát includes the 
tribal homelands of the Chaurasia, Hayu, Jerung and Sunwar. 

The conjugations of Kiranti verbs are characterized by person and number 
agreement with one or two actants. In the Kiranti context, an agent is defined as 
the most agentive actant with which a transitive verb agrees for person and 
number. À patient is defined as the less agentive actant with which a transitive 
verb shows person and number agreement, and a subject is the actant with 
which an intransitive or reflexive verb agrees. Furthermore, singular number is 
one; dual is two; non-singular is two or more; plural number is three or more. 

In the following, Hodgson's original transcription is maintained when citing 
Hodgson's data, and Michailovsky's transcription is observed when presenting 
Michailovsky's data. The differences between the two systems are minimal. It 
should be kept in mind that where Hodgson (1857, 1858) uses the letter y for a 
palatal glide, the digraph gn for a velar nasal before a vowel and the digraph ng 
for a velar nasal following a vowel, Michailovsky (1975) uses the current 
international phonetic symbols j and 7. In general, Hodgson's older transcrip- 
tion is relatively straightforward. However, it is not entirely clear which sound 
or sounds are represented in Hodgson's transcription by sch (vide infra), 
although on the basis of his transcriptions elsewhere, I would judge it to 
represent an [s] followed by a voiceless palatal occlusive of some kind. 


! Abbreviations 
1 first person pf. prefixal slot PT preterite 
2 second person Sf.  suffixal slot NPT non-preterite 
3 third person Z verb stem REF Ré e 
oY pua AUX auxiliary 
d dual A dhên 
pl. plural q 8 aos ici 
ns. non-singular J 
. P patient 
i inclusive —, — | indicate the direction of 
€. exclusive a transitive relationship 
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Hodgson's use of accent aigu in the Bahing material, and in many of his other 
publications as well, appears to me to be erratic. I believe that the accent aigu in 
the Bahing material is of no significance whatsoever, and although I have 
recorded it faithfully in those forms in which Hodgson employs it, it has not 
been taken into consideration in the following discussion. 

Forms from other Kiranti languages are given as they appear in the sources. 
In accordance with widespread convention, morphemes and allomorphs are 
given between pointed brackets, phonemes between slanted brackets, and 
allophones and phonetic transcriptions between square brackets. In tables 1 
to 3, square brackets are also used to indicate copy morphemes. 

Like most other Kiranti languages, Bahing distinguishes eleven pronominal 
categories. The eleven Bahing personal pronouns as they appear in Hodgson 
(1858: 393-6) are: go ‘I’, gósi ‘we’ (dual inclusive), gésuku ‘we’ (dual 
exclusive), gó-i ‘we’ (plural inclusive), goku ° we’ (plural exclusive), ga ‘ you’ 
(singular), gasi * you’ (dual), gani * you’ (plural), harem ‘he/she’, harem dausi 
‘they’ (dual), and harem dau ° they’ (plural). The third person pronouns have 
distinct proximal forms, viz. yam ‘he/she’, yam dausi ° they’ (dual), and yam 
dau ‘they’ (plural), and distal forms, viz. myam/myem ‘he/she’, myam/myem 
dausi ° they’ (dual), and myam/myem dau ° they’ (plural). 


Table 1: Bahing (Hodgson, 1858) 


intransitive endings reflexive endings 

15. 2-gna 2-signa 
2-li 2-Sti 

1 di. 2-Sa 2-scha 
2-tasa 2-stasa 

1 d.e. 2-suku 2-schuku 
2-tasuku 2-stasuku 

1 pli. 2-ya 2-siya 
2-[n]tayo 2-slayo 

1 ple. 2-ka 2-sika 
2-[k]tako 2-0 

2 S. 2-6 2-6 
2-6 2-6 

2 d. 2-si 2-schi 
2~tasi 2~Stasl 

2 pl. 2-ni 2-sini 
z-tani 2-Stani 

3 s. 2 2-6 
2-04 2-sta 

3 d. 2-86 2-6 
2.-tasa 2-stasa 

3 pl. 2-me 2-sime 
2-[m]tame 2-stame 


The intransitive endings of the Bahing verb in table 1 are taken from the 
complete paradigm of the open stem verb «pi ‘to come’ as provided by 
Hodgson (1858: 425). An epenthetic glide /y/ occurs in the non-preterite second 
person singular between the vocalic suffix and the open stem, but does not 
appear in the corresponding forms of closed stem verbs in Hodgson's material. 
The endings of the reflexive paradigm in the table are given as they appear in the 
reflexive conjugation of the verb <ja> ‘to eat’ (Hodgson, 1858: 413). In each 
compartment in tables 1 to 3 the non-preterite endings of the verb are given first 
and the preterite endings beneath them. 
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The endings for the Bahing transitive conjugation, shown diagramatically in 
table 2, are based on the paradigms which Hodgson (1958: 407—25) provides for 
the verbs <ja> ‘to eat’ and > bréti ~ brét> ° to summon’. Hodgson specifies 
the root of the verb ° to summon’ as « bré» , but it is evident from the elaborate 
paradigm he provides that the stem of this verb must be specified as « brét in 
the preterite and < bréti in the non-preterite. The final /i/ of the non-preterite 
stem elides before a vowel, viz. before the 1s.>3s./NPT portemanteau 
morpheme <-u>, the second singular patient/subject morpheme <-e>, the 
3s.53 portemanteau morpheme <-a> and the first singular patient/subject 
morpheme <-i>. 

In Hodgson's conjugation of the verb <ja> ‘to eat’, the epenthetic glide 
/y/ appears between the open stem and the second singular patient/subject 
morpheme <-e> and the first singular patient/subject morpheme <-i>, and 
the epenthetic glide /w/ before the 3s.>3 morpheme <-a>. Lastly, the ending 
<-tasi> in the preterite 2d.—1 s. form of <ja> ‘to eat’ (1858: 420) is 
evidently a misprint; the preterite 2 d. 1 s. ending appears correctly as <-tisi> 
in the conjugation of « bréti ~ brét> ‘to summon’ (Hodgson 1858: 424). 

In table 2, with the exception of the endings <-ú> and <-wmi> in 1s.—3 
forms, all vowels marked with an accent aigu are taken as they appear in 
Hodgson’s paradigm of the open stem verb « já- ‘to eat’. None of these same 
vowels in the endings are marked with accent aigu in Hodgson's transitive 
paradigm of > bréti ~ brét> ‘to summon’ except for the endings <-ú> and 
<-umi> in 1 $3 forms. 

A morphemic analysis of Bahing conjugational endings enables us to isolate 
semantically and formally defined units which can be compared with inflec- 
tional morphemes of the already analysed Limbu, Dumi, Hayu, Kulung, 
Thulung and Lohorung verbal systems. An overview of the agreement suffixes 
and suffixal slots of the Bahing verb in the early nineteenth century is presented 
in the following chart. 


sf. I sf 2 sf. 3 sf. 4 sf. 5 sf 6 sf. 7 sf.8 
«n «-a» <-gna> <-si> <-ya> <-> «si <-> 
] s.22 PT I s S/NPT d.PS 1 pl.AS 2pl. d.A 3 d. 
«-p» <-i> <-sa> <-ka ~ «-m 
23 s.—3 1 s.PS l d. -ko ~ 3 pl./1pl e. 
-ku> 
«n» <-u  -gna»  «-su» le AS 
1 ذف .نام‎ | s.+3/NPT I d.e. 
c 

<-k> <-ong> 1 e.P 
I ple. 1 s.+3/PT 
<-> <-na> 
2 pl.—3 1 s.—2 
«m» <-a> 
3 pL23/3 pL.S 35.3 
<-s1> <-i ~ -eu> 
REF 28.493 

<-e> 

2 s.PS 

<-so> 

LiP 

<-se> 

3 d.53/3d.S 


<-me> 
3 pl.—3/3 5 
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Segmentation of the Bahing conjugational endings into morphemes requires 
positing eight distinct functional positions or slots in the affixal string of a 
Bahing verb. Suffixal slot 1 is the functional position for the reflexive morpheme 
and for anticipatory copy morphemes. Suffixal slot 2 is the tense slot. Person 
markers and portemanteau morphemes occur in suffixal slot 3. Suffixal slot 4 is 
for dual morphemes. Non-singular first person role markers occur in suffixal 
slot 5. Suffixal slot 6 is the functional position of the second plural morpheme, 
suffixal slot 7 the position of the dual agent morpheme and suffixal slot 8 of the 
third person number morphemes. 

Morphemes specify person, number and syntactic role, viz. subject of an 
intransitive verb, agent and patient of a transitive verb. Certain morphemes 
specify agent and subject as opposed to patient, reflecting an accusative pattern, 
e.g. the first plural inclusive agent/subject marker <-ya>, its anticipatory copy 
<-n> and the first exclusive agent/subject morpheme <-ka ~ -ko ~ -ku> vs. 
the first person inclusive patient morpheme <-so> and the first person 
exclusive patient morpheme <-ki>. Other morphemes specify patient and 
subject as opposed to agent, reflecting an ergative pattern, e.g. the first singular 
patient/subject morpheme <-i>, the second singular patient/subject mor- 
pheme <-e> and the dual patient/subject morpheme <-si> vs. the dual agent 
morpheme <-si>. 

The first suffixal slot precedes the tense marker and contains the reflexive 
suffix <-si> and copy morphemes. The endings of the reflexive paradigm 
contain the Bahing reflexive suffix <-si>, which has a regular allomorph <-s> 
before /s/, /t/ or a vowel. The sequence /ss/ is realized in a way which Hodgson 
chose to transcribe as sch. When stripped of the reflexive suffix > -si ~ -s>, the 
reflexive endings are the same as those of the intransitive paradigm except for 
the third person non-singular preterite forms where we would expect simply 
<-si> instead of <-se>. The vowel in the ending may be the result of analogy 
in view of the endings <-se> and <me> found in the non-preterite intransi- 
tive third person dual and plural respectively. 

All other morphemes occurring before the tense slot are anticipatory copies 
of overt morphemes occurring after the tense morpheme in the same affixal 
string. Hodgson called these copy morphemes ° devious ’, evidently because they 
occur only before the preterite morpheme <-fa> in the preterite of open-stem 
verbs. All copy morphemes in the tables of Bahing conjugational endings are 
shown between square brackets. Each such morpheme will be discussed in 
conjunction with the morpheme of which it is an anticipatory copy. 

The second suffixal slot in the Bahing affixal string is the tense slot, uniquely 
occupied by the preterite tense morpheme <-ta>. The suffix <-ta> marks 
preterite time in all preterite tense verb forms. The preterite morpheme <-tfa> 
has a regular allomorph <-t> preceding any vowel-initial suffix. Non-preterite 
tense is unmarked. 

The third suffixal slot in the Bahing verb houses a plethora of person 
agreement markers, including portemanteau morphemes. Half of these are first 
person singular markers or first singular portemanteau morphemes. 

The suffix «-gna- marks a first person singular subject of an intransitive 
verb in non-preterite time. The suffix <-i> marks a first singular patient or 
subject. The first singular patient/subject morpheme <-i> does not occur in 
non-preterite forms of intransitive verbs where it replaced by the non-preterite 
first singular subject portemanteau <-gna> just mentioned. The 1 s. —23/NPT 
portemanteau morpheme <-u ~ -gna> marks a transitive relationship between 
a first singular agent and a third person patient in non-preterite time. The 
distribution of the two allomorphs of this portemanteau is regular, <-u> 
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occurring after a closed-stem and <-ya> after an open-stem verb. The 
] s. 93/PT portemanteau morpheme <-ong> marks a transitive relationship in 
preterite time between a first singular agent and a third person patient, and the 
| $.2 portemanteau morpheme <-na> marks a transitive relationship 
between a first singular agent and a second person patient. 

There is a copy morpheme <-n> which occurs as an anticipatory copy of 
the 1 s. 2 portemanteau <-na>. Like all copy morphemes in the Bahing verb, 
the suffix <-n> occurs in the preterite forms of open-stem verbs in the suffixal 
slot 1 before the preterite tense morpheme <-ta>. 

Other fillers of the third suffixal slot include the portemanteau suffix <-a>, 
which marks a transitive relationship between a third singular agent and a third 
person patient. This suffix has a regular zero allomorph following a nasal stem 
final. The portemanteau suffix <-i> marks a transitive relationship between a 
second singular agent and a third person patient and has a regular allomorph 
«-eu in the preterite. 

Both the 2 5, 3ج‎ <-i ~ -eu> and 3s.3 <-a> portemanteau morphemes 
have an anticipatory copy morpheme <-p> 23 s.—3, which occurs in the 
preterite forms of open-stem verbs in suffixal slot 1 before the preterite tense 
morpheme <-fa>. 

Another suffixal slot 3 filler is the suffix <-e>, which denotes a second 
person patient or subject. This morpheme does not occur in 1 s.—2s. forms 
where involvement of a second person actant is indicated by the portemanteau 
morpheme 1 s.2 <-na>. 

The suffix <-so> is a portemanteau morpheme marking first person 
inclusive patient. If the sibilant element in this suffix is cognate with that of the 
various Bahing dual markers, then the portemanteau <-so> presents a case of 
what I have previously termed a ‘ generalized dual morpheme’ where the 
meaning of an original dual marker is re-analysed in the course of its historical 
development to denote non-singular meaning (van Driem, 1987: 31—2). 

The portemanteau <-se> marks either involvement of third dual actant in 
an intransitive verb or indicates a transitive relationship between a third dual 
agent and a third person patient. Similarly, the suffix <-me> marks third 
plural subject in an intransitive verb or indicates a transitive relationship 
between a third person patient. There is a suffix <-m> which occurs as a 
regular anticipatory copy of the 3 pl.—3/3 pl.S portemanteau in the preterite 
forms of open-stem verbs before the preterite tense morpheme <-ta>. 

Suffixal slot 4 houses three distinct dual morphemes: the dual patient/subject 
morpheme, <-si> (d.PS), the first dual inclusive morpheme > -sa (1 d.i.) and 
the first dual exclusive morpheme <-su> ] d.e.) The portemanteau suffix 
«-sa marks a first dual inclusive actant in all forms distinguishing first dual 
inclusive actant, and the suffix <-su> marks first dual exclusive actant. The 
morpheme <-si> (d.PS) marks dual number of a first person patient in 221 
and 3—1 forms, of a second person patient in 1—2 and 3—2 forms, and of a 
second dual subject in intransitive forms. In the affixal string of a Bahing verb, 
this dual patient/subject suffix <-si> is seen to occupy a position anterior to 
both the second plural suffix <-ni> and the first person non-singular role 
markers to which we shall now turn. 

The fifth functional positon in the Bahing affixal string is reserved for first 
person non-singular role markers. The suffix <-ya> marks involvement of a 
first plural inclusive agent or subject and has a regular allomorph «-yo- after 
the preterite suffix <-ta>. This suffix «-ya- (1 pl. 1.AS) has an anticipatory 
copy <-n>, which occurs regularly in the preterite forms of open stem verbs 
before the preterite tense morpheme <-ia>. 
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The suffix <-ka> (1 e.AS) indexes involvement of a first person exclusive 
agent or subject. This morpheme has a regular allomorph <-ko> when it 
immediately follows the preterite suffix <-ta> and a regular allomorph 
<-ku> when it follows the first dual exclusive suffix <-su>. 

The suffix <-ki> (1 e.P) marks involvement of a first person exclusive 
patient. There is a suffix <-k> (1 pl.e.) which occurs as the anticipatory copy of 
the first exclusive role marker morphemes <-ka> (1 e.AS) and <-ki> (1 e.P) 
in plural preterite forms of open-stem verbs before the preterite tense morpheme 
<-ta>. 

The sixth functional position in a Bahing affixal string is that of the second 
person plural marker <-ni>. There is a suffix <-n> which occurs as an 
anticipatory copy of the second plural morpheme <-ni> in the preterite 23 
and 3—2 forms of open-stem verbs before the preterite tense morpheme <- 
ta>. 

The seventh functional position in the Bahing verb is that of the dual agent 
morpheme <-si>, which marks dual number of an agent in all three persons. 
The dual agent suffix <-si> occurs in 152, 21,223,351 and 322 forms; it 
does not occur in 33 forms where a third dual agent is expressed by the 
3 d.—3/3 d.S portemanteau morpheme <-se>. 

The dual agent suffix <-si> follows the second plural morpheme <-ni> in 
a suffixal string and must therefore be analysed as distinct from, though cognate 
with, the dual patient/subject marker <-si> which occupies a more anterior 
position in the affixal string. Strictly, there is no formal criterion for determining 
whether the dual morpheme <-si> in second dual intransitive forms should be 
identified as the anterior dual patient/subject morpheme <-si> (d.PS) or as the 
posterior dual agent morpheme <-si> (d.A), but there is adequate compara- 
tive evidence to motivate identifying it as the former. 

The eighth and last slot in a Bahing affixal string is occupied by third person 
number markers. The dual patient <-si> marks dual number of a third person 
patient. Like the homophonous dual agent suffix <-si>, the dual patient 
marker <-si> occurs posterior to the second plural morpheme <-ni> in a 
suffixal string. Unlike the dual agent suffix, the dual patient morpheme <-si> 
indexes patient number and not agent number, and it indexes dual number of 
third person actants only. 

The other occupant of suffixal slot 8 is the morpheme <-mi>, which marks 
(a) plural number of a third person actant wherever third plural number 1s not 
expressed by the 3 pl.—3/3 pl.S portemanteau morpheme <-me>, and 
(b) plural number of a first exclusive actant in 1 2 forms. 

The preceding morphemic analysis of the Bahing verb is based on the data 
collected in the first half of the nineteenth century by Brian Houghton Hodson 
(1800-94). Hodgson was Assistant Resident at the British Residency in 
Kathmandu from 1825 to 1833 and afterwards became full British Resident in 
Nepal from 1833 to 1843. 

In early 1973, Martine Mazaudon and Boyd Michailovsky conducted field- 
work on the Bahing language as spoken in Bigutàr village pancayat in 
Okhaldhunga district in eastern Nepal. Their study of the modern Bahing verb 
(Michailovsky, 1975) reveals a less elaborate agreement paradigm than the 
Bahing conjugations which Hodgson recorded more than a century before. The 
degenerated agreement paradigm found in modern Bahing is attributable to a 
process of grammatical attrition accelerated by the growing trend towards 
bilingualism and the ever-increasing threat of language death in the Kiranti 
homeland. This gradual but inexorable process gaining pace throughout the 
Himalayan region is, particularly in the eastern Himalayas, connected with 
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relentless Indo-Aryan expansion. I have devoted a separate article to the impact 
of this expansion on the indigenous peoples of eastern Nepal and to the 
dynamics of the changes it precipitates (van Driem, forthcoming (5)). 

In table 3 of the transitive endings of the late twentieth century Bahing 
conjugation, parentheses indicate what are apparently optional portions of the 
ending, and square brackets indicate copy morphemes. Despite the far-reaching 
simplification observable in the modern Bahing conjugation, the greater part of 
the morphemic analysis outlined above is applicable, both in terms of the 
individual suffixes as well as in the details of distribution and allomorphy, to the 
modern Bahing paradigm presented by Michailovsky. Therefore, the scope of 
the following discussion will be limited to the differences between the early 
nineteenth century and late twentieth century Bahing verbal paradigms. The 
following chart provides a synopsis of suffixal slots and slot fillers of the 
indicative verb in modern Bahing: 


sf 1 sf. 2 sf. 3 sf. 4 sf. 5 sf. 6 sf. 7 sf.8 
<-n> <-fa> <-ya> <-siI> «Ja» «-ni» <-sI> <-si> 
15 +2 PT 1 s.S/NPT d.PS I pL.AS  2pl dA 3d. 
«p <-i ~ i> <-sa>  «-ka ~ <-mi> 
23 s ¬+3 1 s.PS 1 d.i. AS -kø > 3 pl. 
l ple AS 
<-N> <-u ~ -ya> <-su> 
1 ple AS ] s 23/NPT | d.e AS 
<-ki> 

<-k> «-2p le. 
1 ple. 1 s.23/PT 
«-n» <-na> 
2 pl.—3 15.2 
<-m> <-a~ Ø> 
3 pl.+3/3 5 3s.23 
<-si> <-i> 
REF 2 5.3 

<-e> 

2sPS 

<-SO> 

11.P 

<-se> 

3 d.+3/3 d.S 

<-me> 


3 pl 23/3 5 


As pointed out above, Michailovsky (1975) uses the modern international 
phonetic symbols j and y where Hodgson uses y and the digraphs gn or ng 
respectively. Michailovsky's use of modern symbols and his succinct phonologi- 
cal description of modern Bahing provide us with enlightening information on 
the quality of Bahing vowels. For example, the 1 s.23/PT morpheme, trans- 
cribed by Hodgson, as <-ong>, is transcribed by Michailovsky as <-ay>. 

The first singular patient/subject suffix <-i> also occurs as <-i> in the 
modern Bahing paradigms. In Michailovsky's material, as in Hodgson's, this 
morpheme is observed to have the allomorph <-ji>, with an epenthetic glide, 
after an open or nasal final stem. 

In the modern Bahing paradigms, the 3s.—53 portemanteau <-a> has a 
regular zero allomorph following a nasal stem final. 

The 2 3ج ,و‎ portemanteau <-i ~ -eu> and the first plural inclusive agent/ 
subject morpheme «-ya ~ -yo> (Michailovsky: <-ja>) do not show tense- 
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motivated allomorphy in the modern Bahing conjugations, lacking the preterite 
allomorphs <-eu> and <-yo> respectively. In Michailovsky's material, the 
anticipatory copy morpheme <-n> of the first plural inclusive agent/subject 
morpheme <-ja> undergoes sandhi with a preceding stem final /k/, /p/ or /t/ to 
give /y/, /m/ and zero respectively. 

The distribution and meaning of certain morphemes have been modified 1n 
the modern Bahing conjugation. The early nineteenth century first exclusive 
agent/subject suffix <-ka> only occurs in the plural in modern Bahing, so that 
the modern Bahing suffix <-ka> must be defined as a first plural exclusive 
agent/subject morpheme. The modern Bahing suffix <-ka>, like the cor- 
responding early nineteenth century suffix <-ka>, has a regular allomorph 
following the preterite suffix <-ta>. Whereas the preterite allomorph of the 
early nineteenth century Bahing first exclusive agent/subject suffix <-ka> is 
given by Hodgson as <-ko>, the preterite allomorph of the modern Bahing 
first plural exclusive agent/subject suffix is «-ke-. 

As a result of the disappearance of the original first exclusive agent/subject 
suffix <-ka> from the dual forms in modern Bahing, the original first dual 
exclusive morpheme <-su> must be redefined as a first dual exclusive agent/ 
subject morpheme, which in modern Bahing has also spread into the 1 d.—2 
forms. The uncertain ending <-si>, which Michailovsky (1975: 193) records 
for non-preterite 1 d.—52 forms and which he qualifies as “?? responses very 
varied’, is left out of consideration in the present analysis. By analogy, the suffix 
<-sa> in modern Bahing forms is best redefined as a first dual inclusive agent/ 
subject morpheme. 

The other first person exclusive suffix <-ki> has retained its function as a 
patient role marker in modern Bahing, but has all but disappeared from the 
dual, surviving only in 2 p. 1 d.e. forms. 

The distinct 1 p.22 forms of early nineteenth century Bahing have been 
replaced in modern Bahing by the original | p.e.—3 s. form. As a result, the 
original plural marker <-mi> of third and first exclusive actants in modern 
Bahing marks the plural of a third person actant only. Furthermore, the third 
plural morpheme «-mi- has vanished from forms with a first non-singular 
patient, first dual agent or third non-singular agent. In forms with a first plural 
agent, second plural agent or second dual patient, the suffix <-mi> has become 
optional in the non-preterite and vanished in the preterite. The modern third 
plural morpheme <-mi> has become entirely optional in 3 pl.—2 pl. forms. 

The dual patient morpheme <-si>, which marks dual patient number of a 
third person actant, has disappeared in late twentieth century Bahing in the 
preterite of all forms with a non-singular agent, and occurs only optionally in 
non-preterite forms with a non-singular second person agent. Because the dual 
patient morpheme <-si> follows the second plural slot in the affixal string, this 
suffix must still be analysed as a distinct morpheme from the dual patient/ 
subject suffix <-si>, which marks dual number of a first and second person 
patient or subject and precedes the second plural slot in a Bahing affixal string. 
The dual patient/subject suffix <-si> has been lost in modern Bahing only in 
1 ns.—2 forms. 

The dual agent morpheme <-si>, which in modern Bahing marks dual 
number of a second or third person agent, has been retained in forms with a first 
or second singular patient and in 2 d.—3 forms; it is retained as an optional 
morpheme in preterite 3 d.—2 pl. forms. The dual agent morpheme <-si>, like 
the dual patient morpheme <-si>, occupies a functional positon posterior to 
the second plural slot but is distinct from the dual patient morpheme with which 
it co-occurs in non-preterite 2d. 3d. forms. 
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The morphonological interaction between suffixes and stem finals in Bahing 
is left largely undiscussed here, as this is a topic treated extensively by 
Michailovsky (1975: 187-204) and Hodgson (1858: 402-7). However, it is 
relevant to our later comparison to make the following observations. Whereas 
the stem final <t> elides before any consonant-initial suffix and is realized as 
/d/ and /t/ before vocalic suffixes in the indicative and imperative respectively, 
the stem final <t> is realized as /n/ before the second person singular patient/ 
subject suffix <-e>, e.g. brene ° you’ will cry out’, lane ‘he will take yous’ 
(Michailovsky, 1975: 189-90), sáne ° he'll kill you!’ (Hodgson, 1858: 405). 

Similarly, the stem finals <p> and <k> in Michailovsky's material are 
realized as /p/ and /k/ before a voiceless consonant, as /m/ and /y/ before a 
voiced continuant such as /j/ and /n/, and as /b/ and /g/ before a vowel. 
However, before the second singular patient/subject morpheme <-e>, 
although this is a vocalic suffix, the stem finals <p> and <k> are also found 
to undergo nasalization and are realized as /m/ and /y/ respectively. These 
phenomena would support the idea that the Bahing second singular patient/ 
subject <-e> derives from an older form *<-ne>. 

The re-analysis resulting in the simplification of the modern Bahing 
paradigm has had no ramifications for the semantic value of the vowels in first 
non-singular endings. Whereas, the vowels /a/, /u/ or /a/ are found in the agent/ 
subject role markers <-sa> (1 d. AS), <-su> (1 d.e. AS), <-ja> (1 pl. LAS) 
and «-ka ~ -kg> (1 pl.e.AS), the front vowel /i/ is found in the dual patient/ 
subject morpheme <-si> and the first exclusive patient morpheme <-ki>. 
However, the existence of a first inclusive patient morpheme <-so> with a 
back vowel and the insegmentability of the first plural inclusive agent/subject 
morpheme <-ja> render unprofitable any attempt to ascribe a role marking 
value to the vowels of the modern Bahing endings. 


2. Proto-Kiranti 

In previous comparisons of Kiranti verbal agreement systems (van Driem, 
1990(a), 1991(b)), the conjugations of Kiranti verbs were observed to reflect a 
split-ergative system whereby third person actants are indexed in the verb 
differently than are first and second person actants. Kiranti verbal markers 
denoting involvement of a third person actant reflect a so-called accusative 
system, in that independent sets of morphemes denote a third person patient 
versus third person agent or subject. Morphemes indexing the involvement of a 
first or second person actant, on the other hand, reflect a so-called ergative 
system, in that independent sets of morphemes denote first or second person 
agent versus first or second person patient or subject. Furthermore, number of 
actant was seen to be indexed in the verb by different but apparently cognate 
morphemes for third person versus first and second person actants. Contrary to 
what LaPolla (1989: 5) contends, Hayu shows ergativity not only in its case 
marking system but also in the way it indexes a first singular actant in the verb 
(Michailovsky, 1988: 111-3, van Driem 1990(a), 1991(5). 

The contrast with the Limbu case system, where first and second person 
pronouns take no ergative suffix, is more apparent than real. The fact is that all 
historical personal pronouns in Limbu take no ergative suffix, including the 
third person pronouns khune? ‘he/she’ and khunchi ‘they’. Only the third 
person pronouns khey ° he/she/it’ and khenha? ° they’ as well as the proximal 
pronouns Koy ‘he/she/it (nearby)’ and kogha? ‘they (nearby)', which are 
etymologically and synchronically demonstratives, do take case endings, as do 
common and proper nouns, interrogative pronouns and other nominal con- 
structions with the exception of personal pronouns. There may be a genuine 
contrast between the Kiranti and rGya-rof systems of actant marking in the 
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verb, however. Whereas Kiranti first and second person intransitive forms tend 
to show similarity to 3 s.—51 and 3 s.—2 forms, rGya-rofi first and second 
person intransitive forms show similarity to the transitive 1 53 and 2-3 forms. 

As the morphological analysis of Bahing verbal agreement suffixes 
demonstrates, the Bahing verb does not strongly reflect the split-ergative 
pattern seen in the verbal marking of some other Kiranti languages, whereby 
the marking of first and second person follows an ergative pattern and the 
marking of third person actants in the verb follows an accusative pattern. It is 
perhaps relevant in this context to point out the high degree of fusion attained in 
the Bahing conjugation reflected by the disproportionately large number of 
portemanteau suffixes. 

Previous comparisons of the conjugational morphology of the Limbu, 
Hayu, Dumi, Kulung, Thulung and Lohorung verb led to the development of 
the following model of the Proto-Kiranti verb (van Driem, 1991(5)): 


-pa -k 
1 s /NPT I pl. 
-k 
NPT -ap n -MI -ya 
me- -n3i I S/PT -cr 1 s.A 2 pl e. 
-(T)e -na -H -m -1 
PT 2 3P I2pLAÀ 1 
-nya -ci 
1s22 3dP 


The following study is an attempt to assess to what extent the Bahing data 
require modification of the above model. 

The modern reflexes of the Kiranti third plural agent morpheme * > me- > 
are prefixes in those languages which have prefixes. In languages which lack 
prefixes, other than a prefix of negation, the reflex of the Kiranti third person 
agent morpheme is a suffix in an anterior position in the suffixal string. This 
suggests an anterior position in the affixal string. Note that the Limbu non- 
singular agent/subject prefix <me-> marks the non-singularity of third person 
actants only. 


Limbu ns.AS >> ME- > pf.2 
Dumi 3 pls < ham- > pf.1 
Hayu 3 pl. <-me> sf.3 
Thulung 3 pl.23 <-mi> sf.2 
Lohorung 3 pl. <-mi> sf.3 
Bahing 3 pLAS <-m> 5.1 
3 pl.23/3 5 <-me> sf.3 


Plural number of a first or second person agent is marked by an apparently 
cognate suffix *<-m> situated at a more posterior position in the suffixal 
string. Note that the Limbu plural agent suffix <-m> marks the plural of first 
and second person actants only. 


Limbu 1 pLe.AS/PT <-m’na> sf.7 
ضام‎ <-m> sf.7 
Kulung 1 pl.23 <-am> sf.5 
2 pl.23 <-m> sf.5 
Thulung pl. <-mi> sf.8 
Lohorung 1 pLe.AS <-m> sf.5 
2 01-3 «m sf.5 


Bahing 3 pl./1pl.e. <-mi> sf.3 
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Generally, the coding of actants in the verb of most Kiranti languages 
reflects an ergative (viz. agent vs. patient/subject) system for first and second 
person actants and an accusative (viz. patient vs. agent/subject) system for third 
person actants. In Limbu, however, involvement of a first plural exclusive 
actant in the preterite, as indexed by the 1 pl.e. AS/PT portemanteau morpheme 
> -m?na >, opposes agent/subject marking to patient marking, whereas a third 
dual actant is indexed according to an ergative system. In Bahing, the role 
marker morphemes for non-singular first person actants <-ki> (1 e.P) and 
<-ka> (1 e.AS) also suggest an accusative marking system for first person 
exclusive actants, and the Bahing suffix <-mi> indexes plural number for both 
third person and first exclusive actants. These Limbu and Bahing phenomena 
suggest that a first plural exclusive actant was indexed according to an 
accusative rather than an ergative marking system at some stage in the 
development of Kiranti verbal agreement system. The significance of the 
apparent ergative marking system for third dual actants in Limbu will be 
discussed below. 

The modern suffixes marking the dual of first and second person actants 
occupy an anterior position in the suffixal string. These reflexes of the Proto- 
Kiranti first and second person dual marker *<-ci> follow tense morphemes 
but precede the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first singular agent suffix *<-y> 
and the Proto-Kiranti third person patient suffix *<-u>. 


Limbu d.PS <-si, -tchi»  sf.4 
Kulung 12 d. <-ci> sf.3 
Thulung d. xc» sf.4 
Lohorung d. <-ci> sf.3 
Bahing d.PS <-si> sf.4 

1 di. <-sa> sf.4 

I d.e. < -SU > sf.4 


The vocalism in the Bahing first dual inclusive <-sa> and first dual 
exclusive <-su> morphemes may be explained by the possibility that these 
morphemes are perhaps much evolved, fused reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first 
and second person dual marker * <-ci> and the Proto-Kiranti inclusive * < -i> 
and exclusive suffix *<-ya> respectively (vide infra). 

The Bahing first person inclusive patient suffix <-so> has a cognate in the 
Thulung first person inclusive patient suffix <-sa>. These two suffixes prob- 
ably represent a local development in Bahing and Thulung and historically 
probably reflect generalized dual morphemes. 


Thulung 1 i.P <-sa> sf.1 
Bahing 1 i.P <-so> sf.3 


The reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti dual marker for third person actants 
*<-ci>, although apparently cognate to the first and second person dual 
marker, are posterior in the suffixal string, invariably following the modern 
reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first singular agent suffix * «-7 and the Proto- 
Kiranti third person patient suffix *<-u>. 


Limbu ns.P <-si> sf.8 
Kulung 3pl. <-ci> sf.5 
Thulung 3d.P <~ci> sf.8 
Lohorung ns.P <-ci> sf.6 


Bahing d.P «i sf.8 
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Just as the relative position of morphemes in Proto-Kiranti is somewhat 
obscured by the fusion which has led to so many portemanteau morphemes in 
Bahing, the significance of the apparent ergative marking system for third dual 
actants in Limbu is probably very limited. Significant is the fact that both 
Limbu and Bahing appear to reflect a third dual morpheme in addition to the 
anterior Proto-Kiranti first and second person dual marker *<-ci> and 
posterior Proto-Kiranti third person dual marker, viz. an anterior Proto- 
Kiranti dual agent marker * «-ci or *<-si>. 


Limbu d.A <-s> sf.3 
Bahing 3 d.+3/3 5 <-se> sf.3 
Bahing dA <-si> sf.7 


In those languages in which a reflexive morpheme is attested, these reflexes 
of the Proto-Kiranti reflexive suffix *<-nsi> are suffixed immediately to the 
stem, anterior to any overt tense morphemes. 


Limbu REF <-siy, -n€ > sf.1 
Dumi REF > -nsi, -si> sf. 
Hayu REF <-na ~ -ntse ~ -ntsi> sf. 
Bahing REF <-si> sf.1 


With the exception of reflexive morphemes, tense suffixes are the most 
anterior of all suffixes, attached directly to the verb stem. The Proto-Kiranti 
preterite morpheme *<-tfe> is reflected by the modern tense markers listed 
below. The existence of a dental element in the proto-morpheme, tentatively 
suggested in previous comparisons, is strongly supported by the Bahing reflex. 


Limbu PT > <ع-‎ sf.2 
Hayu PT <-N> sf.1 
3-PJPT. «ko sf.1 
Thulung PT « -ti ~ -t ~ -ri ~ -ra ~ -[ < 3 
I e. 23/NPT <-u> sf.7 
1 e. 53/PT <-a> sf.7 
Lohorung PT <-a> sf.] 
Bahing PT <-ta> sf.2 


The Hayu third person patient preterite portemanteau morpheme consists of 
a segment /k/, which reflects the proto-morpheme of the preterite tense *<-te>, 
and a back vowel /o/, which is an unambiguous reflex of the Proto-Kiranti third 
person patient morpheme *<-u>, discussed below. The Hayu segment /k/ 
appears to derive from Proto-Kiranti */t/. 

The Proto-Kiranti non-preterite morpheme *<-k> is reflected by the 
modern markers of non-preterite tense listed below. The Dumi non-preterite 
morpheme <-f> appears to derive from Proto-Kiranti non-preterite <-k> 
through restoration via an intermediate glottal stop stage. This development is 
well attested in Dumi: syllable-final /p/, /t| and /k/ are generally pronounced 
with glottal reinforcement in Kiranti languages, and both comparative evidence 
and internal reconstruction within Dumi indicate diachronic mutations from 
any one of these plosives to another through restoration via an intermediate 
glottal stop stage (van Driem 1991(a), section 2.2). 


Limbu 1 s.PS/NPT > <ع7-‎ sf.4 
Dumi NPT <-t> sf.4 
Hayu ns./NPT <-k> sf.5 


Lohorung NPT <-k> sf.1 
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If the Limbu suffix of the imperious future <-?>, occurring in the final 
affixal position of a Limbu simplex verb, i.e. suffixal slot 12, reflects the same 
Proto-Kiranti non-preterite suffix * «-k as the above morphemes, then this 
would indicate that the Proto-Kiranti morpheme * «-k- also occurred as a 
final suffix to the second Proto-Kiranti auxiliary. Alternatively, the imperious 
future could be a relatively late development peculiar to Limbu. 

The reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti | s.—2 portemanteau morpheme * < -nya > 
are listed below. These suffixes mark the transitive relationship between a first 
singular agent and a second person patient, and the Proto-Kiranti portemanteau 
morpheme *<-nya> may be related to the Proto-Kiranti portemanteau mor- 
pheme * «-nya may be related to the Proto-Kiranti second person morpheme 
*<-na>, discussed below. Note that these reflexes in Limbu, Dumi and 
Thulung are anterior to the tense morphemes. The reflex is posterior to the tense 
morphemes in Hayu. The scanty Kulung data provide no information on tense, 
and Lohorung has not preserved a reflex of Proto-Kiranti *<-nya>: 


Limbu 1 5.22 «-HHE» sf.1 
Dumi 1 5.2 <-n> sf.2 
Hayu 1 s.—2 <-no> sf.2 
Kulung ] s.2 <-an> sf.2 
Thulung 1 s.—22 < -nini < sf.1 
Bahing 1 s.—2/copy «-n» sf.1 

1 5.2 <-na> sf.3 


On the basis of semantic criteria, the 1 s.—2 proto-morpheme * > -nya has 
tentatively been assigned the same position in the model of the Proto-Kiranti 
verb as other first singular and second person affixes. 

Most first-singular morphemes in modern Kiranti languages consist of the 
velar nasal /y/ with some associated vowel preceding or following the nasal. In 
1988 in Sweden, I argued that this associated vowel appeared to result from the 
re-analysis of the sequences * «-u-g or *<-y-u>, consisting of the Proto- 
Kiranti markers of the first singular *<-y> and of third-person patient 
*<-u> (van Driem 1990(a)). It appeared that in Limbu and Hayu, where the 
vowel associated with the velar nasal in first singular morphemes preceded the 
nasal consonant, the third patient morphemes, Limbu «-u» and Hayu 
<-ko>., also preceded the first singular morphemes. Conversely, in Dumi and 
Thulung where the vowel associated with the velar nasal in first singular 
morphemes followed the nasal consonant, the third patient morphemes, too, 
were posterior to the first singular morphemes in the affixal string. The vowel of 
first singular morphemes therefore appeared to be a remnant of the Proto- 
Kiranti third person patient suffix *<-u> after re-analysis had led to re- 
segmentation of the morpheme sequences *<-u-y >and *<-y-u> in the 
daughter languages. 

Afterwards, the newly described verbal conjugation of Lohorung provided a 
fuller picture, shedding light on the first singular affixes in the other languages 
already described. In 1989 in Hawai'i, I attempted to show how the Lohorung 
data, in conjunction with the previous analysed data, suggested three separate 
first singular morphemes, differentiated for tense and syntactic function and 
apparently re-constructible to the Proto-Kiranti level (van Driem 1991(5b)). The 
modern affixes reflect two tensed first singular morphemes. One of these proto- 
morphemes marked a first singular patient or subject in non-preterite time 
*<-ya>. In Bahing, the post-vocalic allomorph «7a» of the tensed 
1 s.+3/NPT portemanteau reflects the Kiranti first singular actant non-preterite 
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proto-morpheme *<-ya>, whereas the post-consonantal allomorph <-u> 
reflects the Kiranti third patient morpheme *<-u>. 


Limbu 1 s.PS/NPT «p sf.4 
Dumi ls. <-y> sf.2 

Is. <-a> sf.5 
Hayu 1 s.PS/NPT <-yo> sf.2 
Kulung 1 s.P <-0> sf.2 
Thulung ] s.P «-pi sf.1 
Lohorung | s. <-ya> sf.2 
Bahing 1 s.S/NPT <-gna> sf.3 

1 s. 23/NPT <-u ~ -gna> sf.3 


The other tensed proto-morpheme marked a first singular patient or subject 
in the preterite *<-ay>. 


Limbu ` 1 s.PS/PT <-ay> sf.4 

1 s. 3/PT «-pay > sf.4 
Hayu 1 s.PS/PT <-SUJ > sf.2 
Lohorung 1 s.PS/PT «dg sf.2 
Bahing ] s.PS <-i> sf.3 


The modern reflexes of both tensed first singular proto-morphemes, 
*<-ya> and * <-ay>, are anterior to the reflexes of the first and second person 
dual marker * <-ci> in the affixal string. Another set of suffixes reflect a distinct 
Proto-Kiranti morpheme indexing first singular agent *<-y> and are situated 
posterior to the reflexes of the first and second person dual marker *<-ci> in 
an affixal string in every language under comparison except Bahing. In Bahing, 
where numerous affixes have fused into portemanteau morphemes, there is no 
formal criterion to motivate assigning them synchronically to different func- 
tional positions in the affixal string. 


Limbu 1s.A <-J> sf.5 
Hayu 1,s.23 <J ~ -N ~ -say> sf.3 
Lohorung 1 s.A <-n> sf.5 
Bahing I s.—3/PT <-ong > sf.3 


The reflexes of the latter proto-morpheme *<-y> are generally associated 
with the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti third person patient morpheme * <-u> in 
13 forms. The Limbu, Hayu and Lohorung conjugations suggest that first 
singular agent proto-morpheme *<-y> followed the third person patient 
proto-morpheme *<-u> in the affixal string, whereas the Dumi and Thulung 
forms suggest the reverse. Since the modern reflexes of the first singular agent 
proto-morpheme *<-y> and the third person patient proto-morpheme 
*<-u> are closely associated and since both sets of reflexes are posterior in all 
attested forms to the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first and second person dual 
morpheme *<-ci> but are anterior-to the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first 
plural morpheme *<-k>, second plural morpheme *<-ni>, the first and 
second person plural agent morpheme <-m> and third person dual morpheme 
> -ci 7, I assign the Proto-Kiranti third person patient morpheme * «-u to 
the same position in my model of the Proto-Kiranti verb as the first singular 
agent suffix *<-y>. 
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Limbu 3 pl. <-u> sf.4 
Dumi 1 s.23/PT <-u> sf.5 
3 s.P/PT <-i> sf.5 
Hayu 3P/PT <-ko> sf.1 
Kulung 3P «-0 ~ -3 ~ -u> sf.4 
Thulung ] e.—3/NPT <-u> sf.7 
1 e. 23/PT <-9> sf.7 
35.3 <-iu> sf.7 
Lohorung 3P <-u> sf.4 
Bahing 23 s.3 <-p> sf.1 
1 s.+3/NPT <-u ~ -gna> sf.3 
1 s.3/PT <-ong > sf.3 
38.3 <-a> sf.3 
238.3 <-i ~ -eu> sf.3 


The post-consonantal allomorph of the Bahing non-preterite 1 s.—3 mor- 
pheme <-u> and the back vowels of the Bahing preterite 1 3ه .ة‎ morpheme 
<-ong>, the preterite allomorph of the 2 s.23 morpheme <-eu> and the 
3 3ج .ىو‎ portemanteau reflect the Proto-Kiranti third patient suffix *<-u>, 
whereas the Bahing anticipatory 23 s.—3 copy morpheme <-p> preserves the 
labial character of the proto-morpheme * <-u>. 

The reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti second person morpheme *<-na> are 
anterior to the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first and second person dual suffix 
* <-ci>, and apparently Proto-Kiranti *<-na> occupied the same functional 
position in the ancient affixal string as the Proto-Kiranti first singular patient/ 
subject non-preterite portemanteau *<-ya> and the first singular patient/ 
subject preterite portemanteau *<-ay>. Reflexes of Proto-Kiranti *<-na> 
are: 


Dumi 238 <-a> sf.5 

s. 23 <-a> sf.6 
Kulung 2 s.P <-e> sf.1l 

23s. <-a> sf.1 
Thulung 2 «-na»  , sfl 
Lohorung 2 <-na> sf.7 
Bahing 2 s.PS <-e> sf.3 


The morphophonological interaction between verb stem finals and the 
Bahing second singular patient/subject suffix <-e >, discussed in the previous 
section, provide internal evidence for assuming that this Bahing suffix derives 
from an older form *<-ne>. 

It will be intriguing when increasing comparative data enable us to 
determine with some degree of confidence whether the Dumi marked scenario 
prefix <a-> is related to the above set of reflexes or whether this Dumi prefix, 
together with the Limbu first person prefix <a->, reflects some ancient person 
or deictic marker which in at least one instance became re-analysed as a scenario 
marker. The historical-comparative significance of the Dumi marked scenario 
prefix is discussed in the wider Tibeto-Burman context in the sequel to this 
article (van Driem, 1991(c), in press). More valuable information will be 
provided once a morphemic analysis of the Chamling verb can shed light on the 
semantic role of the prefix > ta- < in that language. 

Posterior to both the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first singular agent suffix 
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* <-y> and third person patient morpheme * <-u> are four sets of suffixes: the 
reflexes of Proto-Kiranti first and second person plural agent *<-m> and third 
person dual *<-ci>, discussed above, and the reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first 
person plural morpheme * «-k- and of Proto-Kiranti second person plural 
* <-ni>. The first plural proto-morpheme * <-k> is reflected in all languages 
under comparison. 


Limbu e. <-ge> sf.10 
Dumi ] pl. <-k> sf.2 
Hayu ] pl. <-ke> sf.3 

1 pl./PT <-ki> sf.1 
Kulung e. <-ka> sf.6 
Thulung e «ki sf.6 
Lohorung e <-ka> sf.8 
Bahing 1 pl.e./copy <-k> sf.1 

] e. AS «-ka ~ -ko ~ -ku> sf.5 

] e.P <-ki> sf.5 


Some reflex of the second plural proto-morpheme *<-ni> 15 lacking in 
Limbu only. 


Dumi pl.23 <-ini> sf.6 
Hayu 2 pl. «-ne» sf.3 
Kulung 2 pl. <-ni> sf.3 
Thulung 2 pl. <-ni> sf.1 
Lohorung 2 pl. «-ni» sf.7 
Bahing 2 pl.——3/copy <-n> sf.1 

2pl. <-ni> sf.6 


Posterior to these four sets of reflexes of the proto-morphemes first plural 
*<-k>, second plural * <-ni>, first or second plural agent *<-m> and third 
dual * > -ci 7 , we encounter reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti inclusive suffix * < -i> 
and of the Proto-Kiranti exclusive morpheme *<-ya>. Note that the Limbu 
plural patient/subject suffix <-i> marks the plural of first and second person 
actants only. 


Limbu pl.PS <-i> sf.4 
Dumi 1. <-i> sf.5 
Thulung 1 pli.3 <-i> sf.7 
Lohorung ] pl.PS <-i> sf.3 
Bahing 1 pl.i.AS <-n> sf.1 

1 pl.i.AS <-ya> sf.5 


The Limbu first person prefix <a->, mentioned above in connexion with 
the Dumi marked scenario prefix <a->, might be a re-analysis of the Proto- 
Kiranti exclusive morpheme *<-ya> reflected in the following set of suffixes. 


Limbu ] s.PS/NPT, >> ع7-‎ < sf.4 
1 s. 23/NPT 

Dumi e. <-i>/<-a> 5 

Hayu e: «-0- sf.4 

Kulung 1 pl.P <-ya> sf.3 


Lohorung e. <-ka> sf.8 
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The Limbu exclusive suffix <-ge>, retained in certain dialects as <-gya>, 
may reflect both the Proto-Kiranti first plural suffix *<-k> and the exclusive 
morpheme *<-ya>. 

A synthesis of the correspondences attested in the conjugational mor- 
phology of the modern Kiranti languages under comparison is provided in the 
following model of the Proto-Kiranti verb. The Bahing evidence, in conjunction 
with the Limbu evidence, has let to positing an additional dual proto-morpheme 
* «-ci» marking dual agent for all three persons and dual subject in the case of 
third person actants. Although the Proto-Kiranti dual agent morpheme 
* <-ci> is assigned to the same position as the homophonous and cognate dual 
patient/subject morpheme *<-ci>, they are reconstructed as separate entities 
because the modern evidence suggests that they were distinct entities in the 
periphrastic model of the Proto-Kiranti verb, fusing in some modern Kiranti 
languages, yet remaining distinct in other daughter languages. The Bahing 
evidence has also provided support for the dental initial of the preterite proto- 
morpheme * «tc» posited on the basis of previous comparison and for the 
nasal initial of the second singular proto-morpheme *<-na>. 


-ya -k 
1 s./NPT ] pl 
NPT -ap -ci -Jj -nl -ya 
me- -nši 1s/PT 12dPS IsA 2pl e. 
3 pLA STEM REF + AUX, + AUX, 
-tE -na -cl -u -m -1 
PT 2 dA(S) 3P I2pLA 1 
-nya -ci 
1 s.22 3 d.P 


The two hypothetical auxiliaries in the model correspond to different 
positions in the suffixal string. The first auxiliary coincides with the tense 
morphemes and is reconstructed as a tensed auxiliary verb. The second auxiliary 
corresponds with a pivotal position in the suffixal string. In the attested modern 
languages, segmentation of inflected verb forms, however problematical in 
certain parts, is rather facile at the position reflected by the second hypothetical 
auxiliary. The reflexes of the Proto-Kiranti first singular agent *<-y> and 
third person patient *<-u> morphemes and all affixes anterior to these can 
always be easily and unambiguously segmented from the set of all posterior 
morphemes. Furthermore, the distribution of negative morphemes in negated 
verb forms, often involving two or three negative morphemes in a single 
inflected form, appears to suggest the previous auxiliaries in these positions. 

The development from the ancestral periphrastic system to the modern 
Kiranti inflectional systems may find a near parallel in modern French, where a 
verb from such as 3tledi ‘I said [it to] you’ may be analysed as consisting of a 
verb stem > di ‘to say’ with a number of prefixed actant markers: < 3-> first 
person singular agent prefix, > t- 2 second person singular object or recipient 
prefix, </-> third singular object prefix, <e-> first singular preterite porte- 
manteau morpheme. Probably because actant marking in the inflected form is so 
highy specific, use of the first person pronoun is optional and, when used, yields 
an emphatic reading, e.g. mwa 3tledi ‘I was the one who said it to you’. The 
grammaticalization of clitic pronouns, in both their casus obliqui and their casus 
rectus forms, may have led to the conjugations we observe in modern Kiranti 
languages (van Driem 1991(6)). The following chart, reproduced from Leh- 
mann (1985: 309), illustrates the steps by which this process of grammatical- 
ization progresses: 
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lexically free clitic agglutinative fusional 
empty > personal > personal > personal > personal 
noun pronoun pronoun affix affix 


The term grammaticalization was coined by Meillet in 1912 (quoted by 
Lehmann, 1985: 303) in the meaning ' attribution du caractére grammatical à un 
mot jadis autonome’. The development from right to left shown above is in the 
order of decreasing autonomy of the linguistic sign, culminating in ' personal 
agreement, mainly between the verb and its actants ' (Lehmann, 1985: 309). The 
relatively large number of fused, unsegmentable portemanteau morphemes in 
Bahing reflect an advanced state of grammaticalization. 

Lehmann explains the unidirectional development towards grammaticaliza- 
tion in terms of the tendency of speakers to maximize expressiveness utilizing 
the limited repertoire of semantically apt devices available at any particular 
stage in the evolution of a language. Lehmann (1985: 315) observes: ° The 
converse movement almost never occurs. It would presuppose a constant desire 
for understatement, a general predilection for litotes. Human speakers are 
apparently not like this. ' Rather, language change is propelled by creativity on 
the part of the speaker who 'reserves himself the possibility of applying 
available grammatical rules today in a different way than yesterday ' (Lehmann, 
1985: 316). 

Lehmann demonstrates that typological arguments provide inadequate 
explanations for language change on the ground that * typological inconsistency 
does not make a language any less functional’ and ‘provides no reason 
whatsoever for a change away from such a state’. In fact, as Lehmann points 
out, ‘countless languages abide for centuries in [typologically] inconsistent 
states’ (1985: 313). The fact that the results of a grammaticalization process 
appear to be so clearly reflected in modern Kiranti conjugation does not 
therefore necessarily imply that these verbal agreement systems are recent or 
merely local developments. 

Conjugations of Kiranti languages, when systematically compared with 
similar conjugations in Tibeto-Burman languages beyond the Kirant, may be 
shown to be retentions of an archaic Tibeto-Burman verbal agreement system. 
Just as the destabilizing influence of bilingualism and Indo-Aryan expansion in 
modern Nepal have led to the attrition of the Bahing verbal agreement system, 
so too it 1s likely that circumstances peculiar to the long history of the linguistic 
communities of the Kiranti peoples may account for the highly conservative 
nature of the conjugational systems observed in these languages. This forms the 
topic of my article ‘The Proto-Tibeto-Burman verbal agreement system’ 
(forthcoming (a)). 
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REVIEWS 


RICARDO EICHMANN: Uruk: die 
Stratigraphie. Grabungen 1912- 
1977 in den Bereichen ' Eanna ' und 
' Anu-Ziqqurrat '. (Deutsches Arch- 
áologisches Institut. Abt. Baghdad. 
Ausgrabungen in  Uruk-Warka 
Endberichte. Bd. 3.) Text, Tafeln; 
Beilagen. xxii, 233 pp., 48 pp.; [x], 
106 [boxed] plans. Mainz am Rhein: 
Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 1989. 


Uruk, the biblical city of Erech, 1s one of the 
most important sites in southern Mesopotamia. 
The textual evidence identifies it as the home of 
the hero Gilgamesh, builder of its first walls, 
and one of the major cities of Sumer from the 
fourth millennium onwards. The archaeological 
evidence from the site spans something in the 
region of five thousand years, from the Ubaid 
to the Sasanian periods and the diagnostic 
characteristics of the Uruk period were 
first established here. Few sites can have con- 
tributed more to our knowledge of ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

The first excavations were undertaken in 1850 
by Loftus and were abandoned after three 
weeks in favour of more archaeologically pro- 
ductive sites(!). The Deutsch-Orient Gesell- 
schaft began work in 1912 and German teams 
have been working there ever since, whenever 
political circumstances allowed. The excava- 
tions have been directed over the years by some 
of the great names of German archaeological 
scholarship, such as Jordan, Lenzen, Heinrich 
and Nissen; interim reports have been appear- 
ing since 1930, but to Professor Boehmer and 
his team has fallen the vital and daunting task of 
bringing all this material together. The present 
volume is the third in the series and presents the 
evidence for the stratigraphy in the Eanna pre- 
cinct and Anu ziggurat areas. It does not 
include more recent work by Nissen in quadrant 
K/L XII for instance. This evidence will be of 
fundamental importance for our understanding 
of the material which will be presented in the 
projected volumes on the architectural evidence 
and the small finds. 

It is not surprising that the quality of the 
evidence from so many seasons over such a long 
period of time is variable. Techniques have 
obviously developed considerably over the 
years; photography was not widely used in the 
early years, for instance, The emphasis in the 
past was on architectural remains rather than 
on their contexts; little attention was paid to the 
spaces between buildings so that it 1s often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to relate a 
building to the appropriate level, or to relate 
one building to another. Sections, when 
recorded, were often arbitrarily placed at wide 
intervals and were not designed to solve,specific 
problems. Sometimes there are discontinuities 
between them which cannot be bridged. 
Equally, it is not always possible to assign finds 
to a precise level, thus removing one category of 
evidence which could otherwise have been used 
for dating purposes. These deficiencies enhance 
the problems encountered by the editor in 
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attempting to identify the breaks in the 
sequence of buildings and in equating these with 
different levels and periods It must be remem- 
bered in assessing the excavation records that 
the site 1s one of extraordinary complexity and 
that much of the work was carried out when 
standards of excavation and recording were 
very different to those current today 

The present volumes offer an enormous 
amount of raw data with a detailed critical 
commentary. The book is not always easy to use 
as it is sometimes difficult to find the section 
dealing with a specific level or feature There is 
no index, although there is a detailed list of 
contents. The first volume is devoted to the text 
and photographs, the second to plans, sections 
and tables, the last of which is a heroic attempt 
to summarize the stratigraphy of the whole 
area, The first volume begins with a detailed 
discussion of the terminology, the excavation 
methods and the recording techniques. The 
problems are noted and it is stated that the 
commentary represents the editor's own conclu- 
sions reached after meticulous analysis. The 
excavated material is dealt with under seven 
different area headings, which overlap to some 
extent. The plans and sections for each area are 
presented and correlated as far as possible. The 
reader 15 also referred to photographs, many 
previously unpublished. Numbers identify levels 
and features and can be used to identify the 
same area in the different representations. The 
stratigraphy of each area is then summarized 
and linked to that of neighbouring areas. 

From this mass of material Eichmann is able 
to make a number of proposals of considerable 
importance for our interpretation of the Uruk 
and Early Dynastic levels. He discusses the 
suggestion that temple C should perhaps be 
reassigned to Level III thus filling an architec- 
tural lacuna which has always been difficult to 
explain. He also presents the evidence to show 
that the Stampflehmgebaude should be dated to 
the Early Dynastic III period and not to the 
Protohterate as originally suggested. This new 
dating provides archaeological evidence for the 
importance of Uruk at this period, an import- 
ance previously attested only by texts such as 
the King List. The presence of this building 
which plainly had storage as one of several 
functions, also indicates that the temple con- 
tinued to wield considerable economic power in 
spite of the increasing importance of the so- 
called palaces as shown by the larger multi- 
purpose buildings of a similar nature from Kish, 
Eridu and Wilaya. Dealing with the date of the 
White Temple, Eichmann presents the evidence 
for both an Uruk and a Jemdat Nasr attribution 
and concludes that the evidence 1s not available 
to decide between them. 

Professor Boehmer and Ricardo Eichmann 
are to be most warmly congratulated on having 
made available to scholars in such a handsome 
form material of the greatest importance for the 
study of the later prehistory of Mesopotamia. 
Eichmann’s analyses will form the basis of 
future work for many years to come. Thanks to 
the skill, determination and energy of Professor 
Boehmer and his team we can look forward to 
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the day when it will be possible for the first time 
to access all the avatlable material on this great 
site. 


HARRIET CRAWFORD 


JOHN Day: Molech, a god of human 
sacrifice in the Old Testament. 
(University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, 41.) ix, 115 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989 [pub. 1990]. £20, $32.50. 


The present monograph 1s an unexpected by- 
product of longer-term work for a book on the 
gods of Canaan and the Old Testament The 
preface tells us that the material on Molech 
grew too large to function as a chapter in the 
more general book and is now presented as a 
separate publication. For that we are grateful. 
Dr. Day's style of writing and presentation of 
argument are admirably clear throughout, and 
he conscientiously tackles all the questions that 
have been asked and all the arguments that have 
been presented tn previous discussions about 
the nature of Molech as that term appears in the 
Old Testament. 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
initial problem of what the reference of 
‘Molech’ in the Old Testament actually is: 
divine name (as most have thought) or sacrifi- 
cial term (so, most influentially Eissfeldt). Day 
agrees with Eissfeldt to the extent that mik 1s a 
sacrificial term in Punic but argues that such a 
conclusion with regard to the occurrence of the 
term (in the form molech) 1n the Old Testament 
does not agree with the evidence of the texts. 
These clearly point to the existence of a cult 
offered to a deity known as ‘ Molech '. He then 
goes on to discuss the nature of the cult offered 
to that deity and concludes that ‘the Molech 
cult involved human sacrifice and real burning’ 
(p. 17). The word ' Topheth ', which is used in 
the Old Testament to designate the place where 
the Molech cult was practised, Day concludes is 
derived (with loss of the initial N) from the verb 
ODN = ‘to bake’ and means ‘ fireplace, oven’, 
hence a place of burning, where human sacri- 
fices were literally burned and not, as some have 
tried to argue, simply ° dedicated ’. 

The most substantial chapter is the third, 
where Day discusses the background and iden- 
tity of the god Molech and his relationship with 
Yahweh. The Old Testament is unanimous im its 
view that the Molech cult was taken over from 
the Canaanites, and in seeking to establish 
Molech’s identity Day rightly rejects all those 
suggestions that have attempted identifications 
in cultic and geographical spheres other than 
the Canaanite one. The original name of the 
deity was probably melek with the present 
vocalization that of the noun  bosheth 
(nw). The sacrifices offered to Molech were 
not, in Day’s opinion, to be equated with the 
offering of the first-born to Yahweh and 
although there were no doubt some who saw no 
inconsistency between the two cults, that of 
Molech and that of Yahweh, and may even 
have thought that the latter had sanctioned the 
human sacrifices to the former, there 1s clearly 
no equation of Molech and Yahweh. In this 
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chapter Day has cited and used a passage which 
he believes refers to the Molech cult and which 
has not previously been associated with it, 
namely, Isaiah 28 15, 18 This, in a sense leads 
on to his fourth and final chapter in which he 
discusses a number of passages where allusions 
to the Molech cult have sometimes, though 
wrongly in his view, been found 

Day’s ‘Summary and conclusions’ present 
an admirable drawing together of all the interim 
conclusions which have been carefully made 
along the way at the end of each chapter and of 
each section of each chapter. In an appendix the 
author provides us with translations of those 
passages in classical literature and in the 
Fathers which make reference to human sacri- 
fice in Phoenicia and Carthage. There 1s a very 
full bibliography running to Just over 15 pages. 
One of the admirable features of the biblio- 
graphical references in the footnotes 
throughout the work is that wherever a work’s 
original language 1s not English and where an 
Enghsh translation exists, full references are 
given both to original and to translation The 
work ends with the usual indexes of biblio- 
graphical references and authors. 

All ın all, this is an excellent monograph, 
cleat and incisive, easy to read yet fully 
documented. We look forward with eager anti- 
cipation to the larger study of which this was 
originally planned as a part, sure in the knowl- 
edge that Dr Day's admirable clarity and con- 
ciseness will illuminate that wider field also 


j. D. MARTIN 


ORA (RODRIGUE) SCHWARZWALD: 
The Ladino Translations of Pirke 
"Aboth: studies in the translation of 
Mishnaic Hebrew into Judeo- 
Spanish [in Hewbrew]. (Publica- 
tions of the Hebrew University 
Language Traditions Project, XIN.) 
vii, 518 pp. Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University, 1989. 


In the book under review, Professor Ora 
Schwarzwald analyses the translations of Pirke 
'Aboth into Judeo-Spanish and presents a 
scholarly edition of three particularly represen- 
tative Ladino translations. The author has 
previously published several articles on partial 
aspects of the same material, and she is well 
known for her research in this field. 

Pirke 'Aboth 1s undoubtedly one of the most 
popular Mishna treatises, full of ethical teach- 
ings, and as such has been read and commented 
almost without interruption in every Jewish 
community over the centuries. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that the Sephardic communities 
established after 1492 near the Mediterranean 
coast produced numerous translations of the 
work, destined for liturgical reading in the 
Synagogue in the weeks after Pesah: Professor 
Schwarzwald has collected forty-six such 
translations which appeared from 1552 to the 
present day, and she classifies them in two 
major groups, Eastern and Western; fourteen 
editions (in the second group) use the Roman 
alphabet and the remainder Hebrew. Of course, 
it 1s possible, as the author admits, that other 
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earlier or older translations of the same work 
were made and even printed in the larger Judeo- 
Spanish centres after exile. 

The first part of the present book, more than 
one hundred pages, is devoted mainly to the 
description of the particular language used ın 
these translations which bears the well-known 
characteristics of a calque, bringing Judeo- 
Spanish closer to the structures and vocabulary 
of Hebrew. Without entering into the long- 
standing debate on the name ‘Judezmo’, 
* Espaniolit', ° Ladino’, etc ), the author simply 
takes for granted that ‘Ladino’ is the most 
appropriate nomenclature for this liturgical 
language which aimed ‘ to translate the Hebrew 
text word by word’, as is stated in the first 
Ferrara edition of 1552. The author gives a 
good general description of the fundamental 
characteristics of the language (pp 7 ff.). The 
detailed description of the different editions 
(pp 20 ff.) is followed by an exposition of the 
graphic methods used for the transcriptions of 
the Spanish phonemes into Hebrew letters, and 
is especially interesting when touching on the 
transliteration of Hebrew names. The parti- 
cularities of spelling and even of script used by 
the different versions help to determine the 
particular pronunciation. Hebrew employed 
among the Western communities, and to ident- 
ify the differences in the pronunciation of 
Rabbinic Hebrew among those who left Spain, 
by comparison with older medieval traditions in 
both Muslim and Christian Spain. 

This excellent and detailed study establishes 
the characteristics of the two main branches of 
tradition, as well as the relations between the 
different editions, and at the same time gives a 
clear picture of the evolution of the various 
translations, which were in many cases 
independent of each other. The author does not 
arrive at any far-reaching conclusions on the 
possible dialectal provenance of some of the 
vanants, and restricts herself to a tentative 
identification of the origins of the different 
translations in the light of the evidence of local 
linguistic customs, showing in this the clear and 
considered judgement which is one of her great 
philological virtues. She stresses the fact that the 
Eastern branch contams many more Hebrew 
words than the Western one, and that a con- 
siderable proportion of fixed formulas are a 
clear distinguishing feature of both groups. 

The second part of the book is dedicated to 
the text, which is presented as follows: the 
Hebrew text of each paragraph 1s followed by 
two Ladino translations in Hebrew characters 
(the Florence 1749 edition as representative of 
the Western tradition, and the Jerusalem 1901 
for the Eastern group), and a third in Latin 
script (Amsterdam, 1664). Finally, a fourth text, 
the Spanish translations of Menasseh ben Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), is included which serves to 
underline the peculiarities of the Ladino texts. 

The study is accompanied by a detailed gloss- 
ary (around 175 pages), giving all the Ladino 
equivalents of each Hebrew word of Pirke 
*Aboth, and also a very useful index and a good 
bibhography 

I have found no reference to the Ortografía 
del ladino published by the late Pascual Recuero 
in 1988 (University of Granada, 537 pp.), who 
took into consideration, among other texts, the 
Vienna edition of Pirke 'Aboth of 1897 (n. 43 of 
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Schwarzwald's study), comparing its character- 
istics with other Ladino works. Even if the 
author did not agree with some aspects of that 
study, 1t would have been interesting to know 
her views on the mam thesis of the book, written 
by a scholar who devoted many years of his life 
to precisely these questions. 


A. SÁENZ-BADILLOS 


MICHAEL LECKER: The Banü Sulaym: 
a contribution to the study of 
early Islam. (Max Schloessinger 
Memorial Series, Monographs, Iv.) 
xiii, 269 pp. Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University, 1989. 


This is a comprehensive survey of the ‘ data’ 
or ‘information’ (I use inverted commas both 
to indicate that the terms are the author's own 
and to draw attention to them) concerning the 
Arab tribal group of Sulaym in the pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic period which is contained 
in Islamic literary sources (sira, history, 
geography, biography, biographical diction- 
anes, etc.). The tribe of Sulaym (classed by the 
Muslim genealogists as belonging to the descent 
group of Qays 'Aylàn) and individuals belong- 
ing to it play an important role in events prior to 
Islam and in the early Islamic period, and 
Lecker's work is a very full and detailed discus- 
sion of the reports relevant to them. He 
acknowledges a debt to two Saudi scholars who 
have written on the tribe—Hamad al-Jasir and 
‘Abd al-Qaddus al-Ansari—but scholars will be 
grateful to Lecker for providing so much 
material with detailed references (he frequently 
quotes the texts in transliteration) to a wide 
variety of sources. While the material discussed 
here may not be the last word on the subject 
(Lecker himself admits that there may be new 
material in sources which he has not seen), this 
reviewer is impressed by the extent of his 
researches and by the painstaking, detailed and 
often sophisticated way in which the material 1s 
discussed. Whatever criticism the book might 
come 1n for, omission of important sources or 
failure to mention important material seem 
unlikely to be valid. The author should also be 
given credit for presenting the material, which 1s 
diverse in character, in an ordered and system- 
atic fashion—something which could not have 
been easy 

It has to be said, however, that the book 1s 
not easy reading. The author's style is terse and 
the wealth of proper names—personal, tribal 
and toponomical—is frequently overwhelming. 
If one adds to that the numerous and detailed 
footnotes (the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for providing these at the foot of the 
relevant page), it will be appreciated that the 
work 15 challenging even for a spectalist on the 
period. Other readers who hope to find the book 
of value for their own field (for instance an 
anthropologist hoping to find comparative 
material on tribal societies) may be frustrated 
and wonder what the point of so much detail is. 

The main point, it seems to moe, is not really 
the tribe of Sulaym and its historical import- 
ance. Rather, it has to do with the controversy 
among scholars of early Islam about the value 
of the traditional Muslim sources on which they 
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have to rely In his introduction Lecker com- 
pares what he has done to solving a jigsaw 
puzzle. He argues that by compiling an 
extremely large ‘ data-base’ he has been able to 
make sense of what otherwise appears as 
isolated and puzzling fragments of evidence— 
he has been able to create a coherent picture 
which traces the history of individuals and 
families belonging to the tribe of Sulaym from 
the pre-Islamic to the Umayyad period. (Here 
one sees an extension of the methods of Lecker’s 
teacher, M. J. Kister, whose guidance and 
Inspiration 1$ generously acknowledged.) The 
importance of this, he seems to say, 1s that it 
shows that there is a fundamental historicity 
behind our Muslim literary sources—they are 
not merely a literary construction designed ‘ to 
make us believe in a past that has never 
existed’. While recognizing that not every 
report is ‘true’ (and how could they be when 
they are sometimes contradictory?), Lecker 
declares that ‘this should not lead to excessive 
scepticism’. His words here are relatively 
restrained (compare the rather more biting criti- 
cism of the methods of F.M Donner on p. xil), 
but one feels that this is the heart of the matter. 
He 1s engaged in an argument against those 
whom he considers excessive sceptics. By show- 
ing to his own satisfaction that a detailed and 
sensible, and above all coherent, picture can be 
put together by using pieces of ° information ' 
from a multiplicity of different sources, he 1s in 
effect arguing for the value of Muslim literary 
sources as historical evidence—what they tell us 
can, with appropriate care, be used to recreate 
the events and the milieu of pre- and early 
Islamic Arabia. 

It is one of the techniques of dispute, even 
among allegedly objective academics, to present 
the views of opponents in a slightly distorted 
way, often by exaggerating them. This reviewer 
certainly knows of no serious scholar who 
believes in a * “ plot ” masterminded by cunning 
Islamic histortans to make us believe 1n a past 
that has never existed' (p x) The scholars who 
doubt that Muslim tradition can be converted 
into historical fact even with the help of a good 
dose of common sense base their arguments on 
a number of considerations and draw attention 
to several features of that tradition, but none of 
them, surely, view the tradition as pure inven- 
tion. One thing they would dispute is that the 
Muslim literary works used by Lecker are a 
source of ‘data’ or ‘information’ which exist 
independently of interpretation or considera- 
tions of literary form. To compile a ‘ data-base ° 
from such sources, therefore, would be a ques- 
tionable or even impossible procedure. 

As an example of the success achieved by his 
method, Lecker particularly mentions the fact 
that two families of Sulaym who figure promi- 
nently in the reports about the battles (ayyam) 
of the pre-Islamic period are also to be found 
named as recipients of letters from the Prophet 
among reports about those letters. Thus the 
evidence from different sources about different 
subjects is shown to lnk up. The wide ‘ data- 
base’ shows the coherence of the material (and 
hence its fundamental authenticity) This 
insistence on the coherence of the material 
seems unlikely to convince the ‘sceptics’ (a 
term which in any case is not really appropriate 
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to describe those who hold the views Lecker 1s 
E for several reasons 
uman mind naturaly attempts to 

impose a pattern on the diverse phenomena of 
the world The historian seeks to impose an 
order on the data about the past which 1s 
available. Some patterns are undoubtedly more 
convincing than others to the extent that they 
convince readers or hearers that they are to be 
identified with reality, and the fact that they are 
a product of human minds 1s forgotten. One 
may congratulate Lecker on creating such an 
order out of the material on the Banü Sulaym 
which is available to him, but it should not be 
forgotten that that was what he was attempting 
to do at the outset and, furthermore, that he was 
not starting from nothing Muslim tradition 
during 1ts long development had also been con- 
cerned to make sense of the data available to it 
by imposing an order (not necessarily the same 
sort of order which appeals to the modern 
thinker) on it. Furthermore, Muslim tradition 
itself does not consist of discrete and 
independent bodies of sources. Although, say, 
sira is a literary genre distinct from genealogy 
(ansab), the two genres share to a certain extent 
the same reports and materials and the great 
compilers of classical Islamic times drew on 
both. It ıs quite possible to imagine, therefore, 
that the two genres influence one another, that 
material existing m sira effects the development 
of material in the ansáb tradition and vice versa. 
If that is true then it 1s not at all surprising that 
there 1s a certain amount of cross-referencing 
between the genres, and the coherence of the 
material 1s subsequently less unexpected 

It 15 also widely recognized that one of the 
characteristics of Muslim tradition 1s its abhor- 
rence of anonymity. As the tradition develops 
the abundance of detail, particularly the identi- 
fication of persons and places, proliferates. 
Lecker's treatment of the letters of the Prophet 
relating to Bani Sulaym (ch. viii) 1s interesting 
in this connexion. The sources, ranging from the 
third to the ninth centuries A.H., preserve 
different versions of letters said to have been 
written by the Prophet to members of Banü 
Sulaym, four of them being addressed to 
members of the family of Jàrrya of this tribe 
These letters are all grants of land but the 
individuals to whom the land is awarded and 
the place names mentioned in them vary— 
sometimes they are easily recognizable as simply 
variant forms of the same name but sometimes 
the names are completely different. Our earliest 
source, the biographical dictionary of Ibn Sad, 
has three letters, two of which award the same 
piece of land to two different individuals (albeit 
cousins whose names are the same apart from 
the personal name, ism, element) and the third 
of which awards a different piece of land to one 
of the individuals named in the first two letters. 
A version of this third letter found in a later 
source includes a place-name which does not 
occur in Ibn Sa'd's version (according to 
Lecker, Ibn Sa'd * omitted’ it). A fourth letter 
awarding another piece of land to two brothers 
of the same family occurs only in later sources 
and is not found in Ibn Sa'd. Lecker examines 
the texts and 1snáds ın detail and 1s prepared to 
discard one of the letters in Ibn Sa'd as a 
possible duplication (Hamad Jasir, by using 
different arguments, accepted all four) He 
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accepts three as authentic, however, and on the 
basis of the variant forms of the place-names, 
comparison with similar (but not identical) 
names in other texts, and deduction from the 
fact that the land grants must all have been 
more or less in the same area, attempts to arrive 
at correct forms and identifications of the 
toponyms. A complicating tradition which says 
that one of the places thus identified was in fact 
awarded by the Prophet to a completely 
different individual is disposed of by a pro- 
cedure of reconciliation (it is argued that one of 
the traditions refers to a village and the other to 
land outside the village). In his argumentation 
here Lecker adopts some of the identifications 
proposed by Jasir. 

The questions as to whether any of the letters 
is authentic, why such documents might have 
come into existence, and the role they play in 
the tradition, are not discussed. The starting 
point seems to be that we should accept them as 
genuine historical material from the time of the 
Prophet although we should remember the 
possibility that they may have become contami- 
nated in the course of transmission. This 1s 
surely not gotng to convince the ' sceptics ', who 
can and have suggested several reasons why 
these and other letters and documents may have 
been put into circulation in the early Islamic 
period. In a way, the authenticity question may 
not be relevant for the discussion and attempted 
identification of the place-names, but it surely 1s 
important 1f one wants to make a case for the 
authenticity of the material as a whole based on 
its coherence. From Lecker’s discussion of 
them, there seems no reason to abandon the 
idea that the Prophet's letters are a testimony to 
the ability of the tradition to generate material 
which continues to develop, to exhibit different 
forms, and to become more complete with the 
passage of time. The fact that the recipients of 
the letters are members of a family which figures 
prominently in the reports about the ayyam 
does not strengthen the case for authenticity 
Indeed one might have been more impressed 
were the names of the addressees unknown from 
other literature. 

Identification of places 1s an important part 
of Lecker's work and he places weight on the 
basic authenticity of geographical 1nformation 
He notes that “even a report which 1s dubious 
on the whole may include sound information. 
... The place-names are reliable.’ The word 
‘perhaps’ should be inserted. For many of 
these identifications Lecker 1s in debt to Jasir 
and I tend to become anxious when one scholar 
depends on the researches of another too 
frequently. Often the identifications are based 
on the survival or occurrence today of a name 
similar to that which occurs 1n the sources. For 
example: ‘ Along the Qanat were al-Arhadiyya 
[and various other places]... Jasir reports that 
ar-Rihdiyya is still known today.... Al-Hijr 
“ opposite ar-Rihdiyya " was obviously close to 
it. Samhüdi mentions that near al-Arhadiyya 
(=ar-Rihdiyya) there is a place called . 
al-Hijriyya It must be identical to al-Hijr 
Modern alHajanyya ıs probably the same 
place.’ By similar methods one might argue that 
the al-Rum of classical Islamic texts is to be 
identified with the place which today bears the 
name Roma. Place-names can and do migrate 
and the same or similar names can be applied to 
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different sites. Again, one ts not arguing that the 
whole of the geography of Banü Sulaym 1s 
fictitious or unreliable but merely doubting the 
certamty of some of the indentifications, 
especially those adopted from other scholars. 

Lecker's discussion of the idol (or tree?, or 
sanctuary?) of al-“Uzzd (pp.37-42) is again 
instructive regarding his methods and pre- 
suppositions Concerning this ‘goddess’, who 
figures very prominently in discussions of the 
religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs, there are a 
variety of reports in the sources but scholars 
have found it difficult to relate these reports one 
to another in a way which enables us to obtain a 
coherent picture. Lecker's discussion of the 
question arises because some of the reports link 
al-‘Uzza with a family of Banu Sulaym and he 
wishes to use the material 1n his discussion of 
the territories inhabited by the tribe. 

Fundamentally we seem to have two groups 
of reports about al-*Uzzà scattered through the 
traditional sources, although that 1s not to say 
that each group 1s entirely self-consistent. One 
associates her worship with the tribe of Quraysh 
of Mecca, the Prophet’s own tribe, says that she 
was destroyed by Khalid b. al-Walid on the 
orders of the Prophet after his conquest of 
Mecca, and tells us that at the time she was 
destroyed her guardians were a family of Banu 
Sulaym. The other group associates al-‘Uzza 
with the tribe of Ghatafan, introduces the prob- 
lematic name of Buss in connexion with the 
place where she was worshipped, and says that 
she and her shrine were destroyed by one 
Zuhayr b. Janab al-Kalbi A variety of 
toponyms and topographical information 1s 
provided regarding the place where she was 
worshipped but the name Nakhla occurs in both 
groups of reports. 

Previous scholars who have examined the 
material made different suggestions about how 
sense could be made of it Thus Wellhausen 
proposed that the reports concern two different 
shrines of al-‘Uzza in different places. Ihsan 
"Abbas suggested that the reports relate to two 
different periods and that Quraysh reinstituted 
the destroyed Ghatafani sanctuary of al-‘Uzza 
following an alliance between the two tribes in 
the wake of Abraha’s invasion. Kister attempt- 
ed to assign reasonably precise dates to Zuhayr 
b. Janab al-Kalbi by examining the reports in 
which he appears and using the chronological 
indications supplied by references to other 
events and personalities (dates for which have 
sometimes been suggested by other scholars 
using the same methods). Lecker rejects Well- 
hausen's proposal, accepts the dates suggested 
by Kister, and modifies ‘Abbas’s suggestion: 
Quraysh took over following the demolitton of 
the Ghatafant shrine in the third quarter of the 
sixth century, and the Sulami guardians of the 
shrine took over from its previous Ghatafani 
guardians at some obscure time. He then goes 
on to suggest a precise location for the idol/ 
shrine by using the toponomical information in 
the reports. 

In none of this is the purpose of the two 
groups of traditions considered. It 1s clear that 
the group associated with Ghatafan is part of an 
attempt by Muslim tradition to account for the 
existence of idolatry in Arabia after Abraham 
and Ishmael had established true monotheism 
at Mecca One of the ways in which this is 
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explained is by talking of over-population in 
Mecca and the need of the various families who 
were living there to move away and establish 
themselves 1n their own territories. As they did 
so, they took various mementoes of Mecca with 
them and established shrines in their new 
abodes on the model of the Meccan sanctuary. 
Eventually they forgot the original purpose of 
these shrines and holy mementoes and began to 
worship them ın their own right This theme 5 
transparent in the stories about the Ghatafani 
idol/shrine’ ın some of the reports ıt is even 
referred to as the Ka'ba of Ghatafan. Equally 
clearly the reports about Quraysh and its wor- 
ship of al-“Uzza are connected with the Qur’anic 
reference to al-‘Uzza as one of a trinity of deities 
and the desire of the Muslim scholars to explain 
and provide the background to this reference. 
Simply to use all of this material as presenting 
‘data’ or ‘information’ about the way things 
really were in Arabia before and in the lifetime 
of the Prophet seems a very questionable pro- 
cedure, and the more so when we remember that 
the deductions and speculations which aim to 
make the material cohere and give us a picture 
which makes sense are themselves dependent 
on similar deductions and speculations on the 
part of scholars, traditional and modern, over 
centuries. 

Incidentally, the lack of clarity in the tradi- 
tions about Buss (was it a place, an idol, a 
sanctuary, a water hole, or what?) and the 
orthographical similarity between it and bayt 
(sanctuary, house) raise the question whether 
the toponym is sometimes the result of con- 
fusion arising from the nature of the Arabic 
script. Cf. fa-bana [scıl. Zalım b.As'ad] ‘alayha 
[scil. al-'Uzza] Bussan (Ibn Kalbi, Asndm) with 
wa-kanu banaw [scil. Quraysh} ‘alayhd [sc al- 
'Uzza] baytan (Yaqut, Buldan) 

The argument about the nature of early 
Islamic literary sources and what ıt 1s possible 
or impossible to do with them will undoubtedly 
continue. It may be that scholars are influenced 
as much by their own training and other predis- 
positions as by the evidence before them, and 
the result is that the study of early Islam 
remains a field inhabited by individuals and 
groups operating on different wavelengths. 
Perhaps the establishment of an accepted 
‘paradigm’ in such a field is impossible, 
perhaps the academic study of the subject is stull 
too young for one to have been established. 
Meanwhile the book under review stands as an 
excellent example of one of the approaches 
competing for recognition. 


G R. HAWTING 


JOHN BURTON: The sources of Islamic 
law: Islamic theories of abrogation. 
xi, 235 pp. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1990. £35. 


Nine chapters make up this detailed, well 
documented study, revealing Burton’s ambiva- 
lent yet ongoing relationship with the idea 
of al-ndsikh  wa'l-mansükh. As he notes 
perceptively at the end of the work, previous 
scholarship {° Nóldeke and his imitators”) has 
used the Muslim theories concerning abro- 
gation within the Qur'àn to ‘confidently pro- 
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nounce on the incompleteness of the Kur’an’ 
(p. 208) while also falling for the Muslim claim 
that the theory 1s attested in the text of the 
Qur’4n For Burton, scholarship has entirely 
misunderstood the processes at work and has 
not freed itself from the limitations of the 
Muslim exegetical and legal professions 
Whether Burton himself has been able to extract 
himself totally and create a new paradigm for 
understanding is another question however 

The facts of the issue are sketched out in the 
introduction; Muslims suggested that they 
detected contradictions within the text of the 
Qur’dn itself, within the sunna itself and 
between the two. For Burton, ‘the concept of 
naskh was the Mushm's ingenious response to 
the stimulus of embarrassment ' (p. 4). Exegesis 
became both the source (by suggesting the con- 
tradictions in the first place) and the prop (by 
supporting the legitimacy of the possibility of 
contradiction through ‘ proof-texts’) for the 
development of this aspect of Islamic law 

Chapter 1, ‘The sources of Islamic law’, 
provides a general introduction to the Muslim 
theory of figh and the scholarly critique of it as 
found in studies of al-Shafi'i The impact of the 
latter figure was 1n insisting on the absolute 
authority of the Qur'àn and sunna as the twin 
sources of law and their mutual corroboration 
without any contradiction This, for Burton, 
represents ‘no less than a radical change of 
direction in the development of the Islamic 
source-theory' (p 14). All Muslim practice 
became tied back to the person of Muhammad 
—through whom God had revealed His one will 
—ether in the Qur'àn or sunna, rather than 
being legitimized by a continuous tradition of 
Muslims living in a Muslim society. But the 
problem of contradiction within the sources still 
remained, even if in many cases the ‘correct’ 
Muslim practice was well established. 

‘The theones of naskh’ then become the 
focus of ch. 1i. The technique of establishing 
* abrogation', which 1s known as naskh, em- 
braces several different phenomena, not all of 
which can be gathered neatly under this one 
term. The basic idea of the replacement of one 
ruling by another is always based on inference, 
the process never being ‘unequivocally’ 
referred to in specific instances. Three elements 
come together to form the basis of an alleged 
instance of naskh' establishing the divine origin 
of both inyunctions, showing the unresolvable 
conflict between the two enactments, and know- 
ing the chronology of the relationship of both 
relevations (p.19) The explicit statement of 
these criteria emerges from Ibn Hazm, although 
I continue to think that the emphasis on 
chronology, highlighted by Burton through a 
quote from al-Sarakhsi, remains very minor and 
after the fact at best. Among all the examples of 
abrogation which Burton cites 1n this book, the 
chronological proof 1s rarely greater than the 
use of the word ‘then’ or ‘subsequently’ as 
implying some sort of sequence between revela- 
tions; for what 1s claimed to be a required 
element in all discussions, it is remarkably 
underplayed in classical Muslim treatments 
(one good example is quoted from al-Shafi't on 
p. 28). It therefore seems a gross exaggeration to 
say that such demands ‘ explain(s) the cultiva- 
tion by the Muslims of the historical and bio- 
graphical sciences’ (p 20). Certainly naskh 1s 
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based upon a theory of chronology (revelation 
over 23 years) but specific instances of its basis 
in argumentation are few and far between (see 
BSOAS, LI, 1, 1988, 1-20). The issue underlying 
these Muslim discussions seems to be the need 
to assert that the suggested activity which has 
been abrogated was actually implemented 
(which 1s a theological and polemical argu- 
ment), the notion of * history '/' chronology’ (at 
least as I understand those terms) is not at stake. 

The point of this chapter, however, is to 
document the idea that Muslims had no diffi- 
culty establishing the ‘fact’ of naskh within a 
given source, even though, according to Burton, 
the conflict which they saw did not ‘exist’ 
between two verses of the Qur'an, but only 
between their ‘exegesis’ (p.28) and that this 
was the result of attempting to reconcile a pre- 
existent figh with the ‘sources’ of law. Figh, for 
Muslims, was m fact, a third ' source’ on a par 
with the other two. The real key to understand- 
ing naskh, then, is to realize that it, m fact, 
resolves conflict between figh and the other two 
sources rather than conflict within the Qur’dn 
and the sunna, at least when the exegesis of 
those two 1s not approached with the baggage of 
the figh. But the Muslim scholars always needed 
to make it appear that the conflict was between 
the Qur'àn and the sunna, for only in that way 
could the pretence of ‘revealed’ law be main- 
tained. 

Chapter iii, * The special theories of naskh’, 
begins with the theories surrounding the rela- 
tionship between the Qur'an and the sunna in 
terms of naskh and then moves on to the three 
‘modes’ of abrogation, the subject of the next 
four chapters. Incidentally, it seems to this 
reviewer that Western scholars have not, pace 
Burton, always thought of naskh as only having 
the connotation of supersession; surely the 
interest, manifested for centuries now, in the 
* Satanic verses ' indicates a much wider percep- 
tion of the issue in Islam, although since those 
verses were generally considered to have no 
‘legal’ content, they did not figure prominently 
in usült naskh discussions as such. As well, ıt is 
worthy of note that this tripartite structure of 
* modes ' (which Burton sets out to undermine) 
does not achieve unanimous acceptance, despite 
the treatment provided here IL suggests that 
those Muslims who accepted the general theory 
of naskh always handled it in this manner. 
Makki al-Qaisi, for example, wants to add 
further subtlety to the subject. he constructs 
seven ‘modes’ (see his Al-idah li-nasikh al- 
Qur ûn wa mansükhihi, Riyad, 1976, 58—62). 

The notion that the Qur'an document is 
incomplete because of the ' first mode’ of naskh 
is the topic of ch. iv. This mode, which concerns 
the removal of a ruling and its wording, cannot 
occur in the hadith, Burton points out, because 
of the unlikelihood of there being any record of 
such. The point really seems to be that the 
evidence for removal of Qur’anic verses depends 
upon sound hadith, but things do not work the 
other way around such that the Qur'an testifies 
to ‘lost’ hadith (or, on the other hand, perhaps 
it does?) Reliability of transmission was the 
issue with hadith, as opposed to the full con- 
fidence placed ın the text of the Qur'an But the 
Qur'àn did refer to ' forgotten" portions of its 
text (e.p., Q. 87: 6-7), thus justifying this mode 
of naskh; this ‘ forgetting ' was understood to be 
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either a result of Muhammad's human frailty or 
because of divine intervention. 

Chapter v then moves on to the most famous 
and prevalent of the modes, where the ruling 1s 
abrogated but the reading is retained—the only 
kind which actually remains in the written text 
of the Qur'ün. These were statements whose 
rulings had not been adopted within figh and 
thus the rulings were deemed to have been 
abandoned. This happened both in the Qur'an 
and the hadith. The classic instance, always 
cited to prove the phenomenon, was Q. 2: 240 
and 2: 234 regarding the “dda, the ' waiting 
period’ for widows, and the financial implica- 
tions for the estate of the deceased in light of the 
general inheritance regulations. These verses 
have been subjected to scrutiny previously, 
especially in David Powers’s Studies in Qur'an 
and hadith (see BSOAS, LI, 2, 1988, 323-4) to 
which Burton makes no reference nor provides 
any refutation. Following through the detailed 
arguments of his sources, Burton comes to 
the conclusion that ‘a mind unburdened by 
the need to establish the fact of naskh, has 
no difficulty in reading K.2 180, K. 2:240, 
K. 2. 234 and K.4 and K.65 and appreciating 
that all these contexts treat quite independently 
of their respective topics without any need ever 
to be juxtaposed ' (p. 73)—a conclusion quite in 
opposition to that of Powers, it should be noted. 
In other words, this ' classic’ instance of naskh 
is a product of early exegetical tampering with 
the ' real' meaning of the text, Brought about by 
the need for ‘ assistance’ in understanding the 
Qur’an using ‘one of the commonest devices, 
... the comparison of verses which shared a 
common vocabulary or dealt with a common 
theme’ (p. 73, also see pp 173 ff.). It ıs notable, 
I think, that Burton does not try to demonstrate 
the validity of his deduction about early exegeti- 
cal procedure; while I have no doubt that it 1s in 
fact a valid insight, 1t relates to an area of tafsir 
which Burton himself makes no effort to 
explore, nor does he cite any relevant secondary 
literature which might support the contention 
(and it certainly exists). In general, the enuncia- 
tion of the exegetical principle of interpreting 
the Qur'àn by the Qur'an is quite late in Muslim 
sources and it 1s only implicit in earlier texts and 
even then not always primary in significance. 
The evidence for the early employment of this 
principle hes in various lexicographical and 
concordance-like works which stem from the 
second and third Muslim centuries. 

Having demolished the certainty of this 
‘classic’ instance of naskh, Burton then ques- 
tions the entire ‘alleged Kur'ànic basis’ of the 
peepee in ch. vi. The focus of attention 

ere ıs Q. 16: 101 with its suggestion that God 
will ‘substitute one dya for another’ and the 
multi-faceted interpretations which that verse 
brought forth. The support for the notion of 
abrogation required two manoeuvres: glossing 
üya as a verse of the Qur'an and equating 
Q. 16: 101 and its use of baddaína ° substitute’ 
with the use of nansakh ‘ replace f° withdraw ’/ 
‘suppress’ etc. 1n Q. 2: 106. The interpretations 
presented by al-Tabari are analysed to show the 
procedures at work, represented here as reflec- 
tions of the procedures followed by the earlier 
authorities to whom the traditions are ascribed. 
Burton sees two major exegetical traditions at 
work: one which saw naskh as ‘withdrawal’, 
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the other as ‘ replacement’. Both of these mean- 
ings, he declares, ‘cannot flow from the one 
term’ (p. 94). Two separate phenomena, sup- 
pression and supersession, have been brought 
together into one, a devious ploy on the part of 
the usulis to cover up their activities. 

The third mode of naskh, the abrogation of 
the reading but not the ruling, 1s of course the 
one to which Burton has devoted a great deal of 
attention in the past; in ch. vn he deals specifi- 
cally with the ‘stoning verse’ and the issue of 
breast-feeding as a bar to marriage. The 
problem arose, as Burton has made clear before, 
because of al-Sháfi's doctrine that the sunna 
cannot abrogate the Qur'an. The arguments on 
these topics, especially those of al-Shafi'i, are 
documented here 1n detail. 

Underlymg much of the discussion in these 
preceding chapters has been a nagging question 
for Burton: does the Qur'an ‘ really’ support a 
doctrine of naskh? Clearly, the Qur'àn does, but 
it is ‘external naskh', ie. the overruling of 
earlier dispensations. This is detailed in ch vin. 
Discussion focuses on that central item of 
Muslim self-identity, the direction of prayer, 
especially regarding Q. 2:115. The Qur'anic 
statements on the topic are typically vague, 
lending support to many different interpreta- 
tions, but Burton ultimately sees 1t all boiling 
down to a change from Judaism to Islam, yes, 
there was a change (1.e. there was naskh) in the 
direction of prayer and that is what the Qur'an 
is talking about, but it was not a change within 
Islam, but one external to it in its dissociation 
from Judaism. The word aya of Q. 2:106 refers 
not to a verse of the Qur'an but to the laws of 
the prophets before Muhammad. This is, 
Burton points out (p 183), the argument of the 
Muslim bête noire of naskh discussions, * Abi 
Muslim’; notably, Burton seems to accept the 
historical existence of this chap although he 1s 
such a shadowy figure that I am more tempted 
to see him as a literary creation personifying the 
extreme position of the argument, as is so 
typical in Muslim herestographical literature 

To complete his case, Burton proceeds to 
examine in ch.1x the remainder of the cases 
where Muslims tend to agree maskh has taken 
place within the Qur'àn. Only two main 
instances are seen to need further attention: 
night prayers and payment for an audience with 
Muhammad. In the first instance, competing 
interpretations of the two verses in question are 
unnecessary, while in the second, the discussion 
was ' purely academic’ since the problem ceased 
with the death of Muhammad anyway. 

In general, Burton’s arguments make a great 
deal of sense and they add a good measure of 
additional proof to general contemporary 
understandings of the emergence of Muslim 
law—that pre-existent law had to be reconciled 
with the next of the Qur'àn and the sunna What 
strikes me as so odd imm Burton's account of all 
of this, however, 1s his attitude towards it. He 
spares none of his fervent prose in letting the 
reader know that he feels that the legal scholars 
are a devious lot and that they have betrayed 
the Qur'àn and, one might well suggest, Islam 
itself. * The appalling atomism of the Muslim 
exegesis’ (p.159) 1s roundly condemned 
*Opportunism and subtlety’ on the part of 
Muslim scholars has left 'the literature on 
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naskh intolerably confusing’ (p 205) And so 
on 

My own view of such ploys on the part of the 
jurists and exegetes 1s to exclaim, ‘ What sheer 
brilliance! ° I fail to understand how Burton can 
look at the matertal which he knows so well and 
not want to extol the virtues displayed therein of 
sharp minds But no, for Burton ‘ exegesis’ is a 
bad word; it 1s something which obscures the 
text which has an obvious meaning to those 
who read it with an open mind The dimensions 
of this argument, and its rebuttal, are well 
known and need not be rehearsed here It 1s 
worthy of note, however, that Burton still situ- 
ates himself and his understanding within the 
lines of a Muslim interpretative strategy—inter- 
pretation based upon a claimed ‘return to the 
text '—and still does not free himself, any more 
than Noldeke and his cohorts, from the basic 
assumptions of medieval Muslim scholasticism 

A number of complaints must be levelled 
against the production of this book: errors 
permeate the index, suggesting last-minute 
page-numbering changes perhaps; the biblio- 
graphy manifests a bizarre alphabetical order- 
ing (English order overall, except Dj comes 
under J and K comes under Q); people’s names 
sometimes differ in the bibliography as com- 
pared to the index; extra spaces often appear in 
the middle of transliterated words, quotations 
appear only slightly indented in the same type- 
face as the body of the text and are thus difficult 
to distinguish and, in several instances, text 
which follows quotations has remained inden- 
ted erroneously; the end notes are annoyingly 
brief, frequently to the point of ambiguity, and, 
in what is the unfortunate style of the 
Edinburgh University Press, notes are divided 
only by chapter number with no indication of 
the page numbers to which they refer and the 
running head of the text does not provide the 
chapter number. This latter complaint is 
e serious in a work as well documented 
as tius. 


À. RIPPIN 


EWALD WAGNER: Der Diwan des Abū 
Nuwas, Teil wm. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 20c.) x, 458 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Wiesbaden Gmbh, 
1988. DM 84. 


Coming, over fifty years ago, to Ahlwardt’s 
Weinlieder after a diet of the Mu'allagát and 
al-Mubarrad, the more familiar scene and easier 
diction of Abū Nuwas brought one a sense of 
relief, though maturer years did bring an appre- 
ciation of the great pre-Islamic poets. This, as 
Professor Wagner says, is considered the 
greatest section of the Diwan—upon which he 
(and latterly, Gregor Schoeler who published 
volume 4) has been working so many years and 
it completes his fine edition. It is to be hoped 
that his achievement will be matched by indexes 
equally competent and comprehensive. The 
presentation follows quite closely that of the 
earlier volumes, but editing the Khamriyyat 
must have been a task even more arduous. The 
riwaya of Hamzah al-Isfahant, 327 pieces in all, 
forms the basis of the edition, which Hamzah 
collected from books without deriving them 
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from hearsay (sama) or reciting (qirá'a). He 
transmitted both the genuine (sahih) verses of 
Abu Nuwàs and what is ascribed to him 
(manhil}—between which he claims to be able 
to distinguish; they vary from two or three bayts 
to longer pieces. Hamzah's researches revealed 
that persons unknown were responsible for 
these manhülát. He has appended (pp. 368 ff.) 
wine verses taken from other qasidas in which 
they figure. Wagner follows with additional 
poems from al-Süli's riwaya (pp. 382-402) and 
(pp. 402-34), further pieces possibly collected 
by Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Tabari Tüzün, and yet 
others taken from Ibn Hiffan's Akhbar Abi 
Nuwas The opportunity has been taken to 
include 20 pages of emendations to the three 
volumes already published, relatively few for a 
text so heavily vocalized, and bibliography 
additional to that in the earlier volumes, four 
pages in all. 

Re-reading the — Khamriyyát, while yet 
recognizing the quality of this greatest of the 
‘modern’ poets, one cannot fail to remark 
certain weaknesses—foremost, repetitiveness 
which turns ideas and their expression into 
hackneyed figures, e.g. the stereotyped extolling 
of the daughter of the vine, to take a random 
example (p.320), Wa-bikri suldfat-in fi qari 
dann-in. There is the ever-recurring railing at the 
nasib of the Arabian qasida, deriding the 
“deserted ruins’ to turn away from them to wine. 
Nevertheless, in despite, he has no hesitation in 
drawing on Jahili poets for such similes as the 
ancient Himyar lines with which to compare the 
age of wine (p. 307), Yà dumyat-an sawwarü-hà 
fi ‘l-mahdaribi (cf. A‘sha Maymun's Ka-dumyat- 
in suwwire mihrdbu-ha, etc.), and the mihrab of a 
priest with two lamps, wa-gahwat-in ka-'ayni 
diki and other ‘ sarigat’. Shawqi Dayf seems to 
hit the mark (CHAL, 1, 1, 228) in saying that his 
‘attack on the nasib is only a somewhat over- 
done joke, since Abii Nuwas himself often uses 
the motif without mockery’. The nasib I have 
proposed, from watching Arabian poets, 
develops from the poet’s warming up, casting 
about ın familiar themes, until he comes to what 
he wants to say. So the single bayt composed 
extempore is the original basis of the ancient 
qasida. Abu Nuwas's shorter pieces, 2-5 lines, 
seem like extempore verse—this is indicated by 
the very repetition of motifs and diction. At 
drinking parties, would not the lads (fitya, like 
nujam al-dujà) at Karkh call on Abii Nuwas for 
a verse and probably sing it themselves? Or it 
would be at a majlis at Qutrabbul surrounded 
by trees and with running streams (p.113). 
Baghdad today boasts an Abū Nuwäs pleasure 
garden along the Tigris! Were the fityàn of Abi 
Nuwas in the later second century futuwwah 
rather more than merely drinking fellows? The 
poet says that his ' ikhwàn ' in iftaraqü dámü ‘ald 
'ahd-m bayna-hum, but the ‘ bond’ may be only 
that of a select cóterie of good fellows. If, in 
such casual verses, he 15 only drawing 
extempore on his poetic stock-in-trade, longer 
poems show evidence of a reflective composi- 
tion with which they have been devised. 

An erotic homosexuality pervades the 
Khamriyyat—this element forms a genre dis- 
cussed in CHAL (n, 1, index) The same theme 
figures also in al-Shabushtrs Kitab al-Diyardt, 
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on Christian monasteries to which Muslims 
resorted to drink their wines Abū Nuwas’s 
verses often describe the sordid seduction of a 
tavern pot-boy and the bayt al-khammar 
evidently catered for 1ts customers’ demands of 
either sex. The procuress of a boy at Qutrabbul 
figures in one of the poems. His disregard for 
Islamic susceptibilities comes out in the allusion 
to a sexual relationship with a ghazal adib 
Hashmi that surely can hardly have pleased the 
house of Hashim, and his obscene application 
of the phrase khayru man rakiba 'l-matàya, a 
synonym for the Prophet, is not the kind of jest 
to appeal to the reverent. His ribald humour 
was doubtless tickled by the name Tizanabadh, 
famous for its vines! 

In the Khamriyydt one senses not so much 
Shu'übi inclinations as Abu. Nuwas's desire to 
flout the establishment and mock the moral 
code of the ‘ulama’. Is this in fact to be ascribed 
to his 1nferior social standing as a mawlá of a 
Yemeni tribal house? He hits out (p. 110) at the 
noble Banu Asad and other tribes—/avsa 
'-A'áribu ‘nda 'llàhi min ahadi. He prefers the 
ibrig of wine to the mahl-stick and polo-field of , 
the polo-playing and hawking aristocracy. As 
he has small status to lose can he not flagrantly 
indulge in all the vices? Perhaps too, his associa- 
tion with Christians was a sort of fashionable 
‘decadence’ whereby to flout the ulama’ and 
devout Numerous are his allusions to Christian 
vintners, rarely to Jews. He boasts of his con- 
quest of many a ‘ibddryy ‘ala dini 'I-Masihi 
(p. 98). But he mocks unrestrainedly at Islam. - 
* Oft they say: “ Don’t you want to make the 
hajj?” Aye, when the delights of Baghdad are 
exhausted!” He seems to have reached the 
height of blasphemy (for how else to interpret 
it?) in the line (p. 57): 


Yä Ahmadu '-murtajà ft kulli na'ibat-in 
Qum sayyidi na'si Jabbara 'I-Samawáti. 


The Caliph al-Rashid is said to have reproved 
him severely for this verse with the words 
* Kaffarta billah'. Yet Abu Nuwas seems to 
have escaped punishment Eventually however 
Caliphial patience was exhausted for the poet 
complains (p. 203): 


The Commander of the Faithful forbids me 
love of youths (al-sibá) 

And the Commander of the Faithful's order 
is to be obeyed. 


Abi Nuwas's essential hedonism finds expres- 
sion in (p 280); 


And if they say ' haram’, say: ' harám' [it is], 
But [all] pleasure lies in what 1s harám! 


‘I weep not for traces of a desert camp (diman 
gafr)’, he says, but for a Aadith come to us from 
our Prophet, prohibiting the drinking of wine 
(p. 169), and (p. 176): Inna fi 'I-sukri If tamàma 
al-surüri. He asks again and again to be let slake 
his youth before his mature years (rushd) for 
(p 83) ' youth's a stuff will not endure. And 
leave but a kiss within a cup’ (p 201). Abu 
Nuwas, great poet with a lasting appeal to the 
present day, has been written of by many 
Scholars, including no less than his editor, 
Ewald Wagner himself. It seems appropriate to 
conclude with the very human line. 
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Fa-suqy-an — li-ayyam-in madat 
ghaddat-un 


Ala, layta-ha 'adat wa-dámat ila 'I-hashri. 
R. B. SERJEANT 


wa-hya 


T. J. WINTER (ed. and tr.): The remem- 
brance of Death and the Afterlife: 
Kitab dhikr al-mawt wa-mà ba'dahu. 
Book XL of The revival of the reli- 
gious sciences Ihya’ 'ulum al-din. 
xxx, 347pp. Cambridge: Islamic 
Texts Society, 1989, £12.95. 


This is an extremely well produced, reason- 
ably priced and attractively translated version 
of those sections of the //yd' that are concerned 
with the afterlife and the world to come, offer- 
ing the thoughts of al-Ghazali on those the 
sources he cites wherein the comprehensive joys, 
both spiritual and physical, of Heaven (raiment, 
beds, tents, waters, etc ) are contrasted with the 
sequence of sombre events that herald and are 
*concomitant with the Judgement and mark out 
Hell as an inferno of terrors and torments. One 
may think of Dante, yet ultimately one is 
refreshed and consoled by the concluding chap- 
ter on the ‘Wide compass of God's mercy’; 
“For all-encompassing is His generosity, all- 
abundant is His mercy, and His grace overflows 
upon all that He has made’ (p. 253). 

T J. Winter is a Cambridge Arabist who has 
` also studied ın al-Azhar. He is engaged in an 
extensive translation of the Ihya’ and is also the 
general editor of the Islamic Texts Society's 
al-Ghazali series. The translation is comprehen- 
sively annotated, furnished with an appendix of 
the names and the titles of the persons cited in 
the text, and it ıs completed by a list of Qur’anic 
quotations, a bibliography and an index. 
Without doubt, this volume will be of consider- 
able value to students in Islamic and religious 
studies who will find it of great help in under- 
standing al-Ghazali’s text. Whether or not they 
are able to read the orginal. The general 
Muslim readership may derive mspiration from 
it at a time when this subject is bens aired in 
unexpected quarters. Whilst the subject was 
once very familiar to the medieval parishioner 
and the chapel-goer in the West seeing the 
dramatic paintings over the chance] arch of his 
parish church, it has largely been forgotten in 
our secular age. 

The vision of al-Ghazali also has its moments 
of colour and of splendour. But rather more it 1s 
characterized by what my colleague, Dr. 
Muhammad Abdel Haleem, has written ın a 
recent article on * The Hereafter and Here and 
Now in the Qur'àn' (Islamic Quarterly, 1989, 
118), * It will be seen that the Qur'àn does not 
talk about al-akhira in a separate chapter at the 
end of a book or as something on its own, for its 
own sake, but always in relation to this world 
and how to improve it.’ 

The bibliography contains the essential 
sources for reference. It makes no distinction, 
however, between primary and secondary 
sources. Entries are purely alphabetical. The 
notes are of variable value. Some will only be 
meaningful to specialists Others are distinctly 
uninformative, e.g. note A, p.215, ‘ Rabi' and 
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Mudar were two numerous tribes', or note À, 
p. 131, ' A number of early sayings suggest that 
the spirits of dead unbelievers congregate in a 
well known as * Barhüt" or “ Tarhüt ", in the 
Hadramawt ' (of Bayhaqi, Ba'th, 266)! Further 
information and references are furnished in 
R. B. Serjeant's ' Hüd and other pre-Islamic 
prophets of Hadramawt’ in Le Muséon, LXVII, 
1954, 134—5. On p. xix, Winter remarks, ' All of 
this material, with certain variants, 1s to be 
found ın earlier sources, many of which Ghazali 
is known to have read’. In particular, the works 
of Ibn Abî 'I-Dunyà of Baghdad, the popular 
writer of zuhd subjects, can be shown to include 
at least two-fifths of the stories Ghazali tells, 
despite the fact that many of these works are no 
longer extant. Some reference should have been 
made to the edition of Kitab al-Mawt wa-Kitàb 
al-Qubür by Ibn Abi aunke reconstructed by 
Leah Kinberg (1983), for the sake of updating 
note 50 on page xxviii. The above are very 
minor queries All in all, Winter's translation 
will be of considerable value and solace to many 
who will buy it for reasons both religious and 
academic. 


H. T. NORRIS 


GUNHILD GRAF: Die Epitome der 
Universalchronik Ibn ad-Dawáadaris 
im Verhältnis zur Langfassung: eine 
quellenkritische Studie zur Gesch- 
ichte der ägyptischen Mamluken. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 129) [ix], 301pp. 105 pp. 
[Arabic text]. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1990. 


Abü Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-Dawadari, a 
chronicler of Turkish Mamlük descent, was 
born on 6 Safar 688/1 March 1289, a date 
established in the present work at p 10. His 
unknown death-date cannot have been earlier 
than 736/1335, when he ended his major 
chronicle, Kanz al-durar. It was, as will appear, 
possibly not before 740/1340. Kanz al-durar 1s a 
universal history 4n nine volumes, of which six 
have been published between 1960 and 1982. 
The Epitome, Durar al-tijdn, the subject of the 
present work, 1s a single-volume universal 
chronicle, extant 1n two manuscripts, MS AI 
Damad Ibrahim Paga 913 in Istanbul, and MS 
3828 jim in the city library of Alexandria 
Although the Epitome has not been published, 
It has been studied and discussed by several 
scholars, notably al-Munajjid, Roemer, Haar- 
mann and Radtke, all of whom have parti- 
cipated 1n the publication of Kanz al-durar. 

Gunhild Graf now provides a detailed 
examination of the relationship between Durar 
al-tiján and Kanz al-durar. After an introduc- 
tion which reviews the progress of research on 
the two chronicles, and a summary of the sparse 
data on Ibn al-Dawdadarfs life (for which he 
himself is the only source), she proceeds to an 
account of Durar al-tijdn, comprising a descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts and a survey of the 
work’s contents. Her meticulous investigation 
of the relationship between the two chronicles 1s 
completed by synoptic tables which indicate 
precisely the mutually corresponding passages 
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in the Epitome and Kanz al-durar. There are, 
however, some passages in Durar al-tijan offer- 
ing either new material or accounts divergent 
from those provided by Kanz al-durar. Graf has 
summarized their contents, and provides a 
German translation and the Arabic text of these 
selections. It is disappointing that they provide 
so little that is new on early Mamluk history, 
comprising as they do passages from only nine 
annals between 652/1255—56 and 709/1309-10 
giving data of varying importance. The Epitome 
ends with the second restoration of al-Nasir 
Muhammad in this last year, thus a quarter of a 
century before the termination of Kanz al-durar. 
There is a very full bibliography, and the work 
is carefully indexed with useful definitions of 
terms. 

Durar al-tijáàn was according to Graf (p. 30), 
‘fur die Bibliothek eines nicht näher bekannten 
Gónners bestimmt’. In his article, * Altun Han 
und ingiz Han bei den  àgyptischen 
Mamluken', Der Islam, 51/1, 1974, at p.34 
(n. 164), Ulrich Haarmann further states that 
the partron’s name ıs ‘fein sàuberlich 
ausradiert' in two specified places in the Al 
Damad manuscript, to which a third can in fact 
be added. These are in Graf’s Arabic text at p 3, 
Il. 12-13; p. 8, Il. 9-10; p. 103, Il. 20-21. In each 
case, however, the patron's laqab remains. It 
reads al-magarr al-ashraf al-‘ali, and this gives a 
clue to his identity. The title of al-magarr al-‘ali 
was exceptionally bestowed on Tankiz al- 
Husami, the governor of Damascus from 712/ 
1312 to 740/1340, as a sign of his high favour 
with the sultan, al-Nasir Muhammad (al- 
Shuja'ti, Ta'rikh al-Malik al-Nasir, ed. Barbara 
Schafer, 1, Wiesbaden, 1977, p.45, ll. 4-5). In 
the more detailed but 1dentical accounts given 
by al-Magqrizi, Sulak, u/ii, 462, and Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Nujum, 1x, 30, the special laqab is interest- 
ingly shown as ai-maqarr al-sharif. The identifi- 
cation of Ibn al-Dawadarti's patron as Tankiz is 
strengthened by two further references in the 
text. He 1s described (p. 1, 1. 18) as mubarr^ ‘ala 
sayir umaràá' al-‘asr—an appropriate descrip- 
tion of the amir who was for many years al- 
Nasir Muhammad’s most trusted and honoured 
servant. The text also states that the patron was 
made atdbak juyush al-Islam, and both al- 
Maarizi and Ibn Taghribirdi (as above) include 
atabak al-juyüsh among the special honorifics 
conferred on Tankiz by the sultan. 

At first sight this identification of the patron 
as Tankiz appears to give rise to a conflict of 
evidence. Al-Shuja‘l, al-Maqrizi and Ibn 
Taghribirdi all set the conferment of the new 
titles in the context of Tankiz’s visit to Cairo 1n 
Jumada I and II 739/November 1338-January 
1339, Graf (p. 53), however, following Haar- 
mann (loc cit.) and Bernd Radtke (Kanz al- 
durar, 1, Wiesbaden 1982, Einleitung, 3), 
assumes that the Epitome was finally drafted 
between Safar 731/November 1330 and Rabr' II 
732/January 1332, seven years before the known 
date of the conferment of Tankiz's titles. Ibn al- 
Dawadarrs account of his production of the 
Epitome (Arabic text, p. 9, 1. 17-p. 10, 1. 9) is, 
however, susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Ibn al-Dawadari describes his compilation 
of the Epitome between the above dates, ending 
with its takhlid. Graf (p.134) translates this 
term as ° Versiegelung ', but surely, following as 
it does on taswid, it means the final drafting of 
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the work Following this and the dates, another 
series of operations is listed: tabyiduhu wa- 
mugabilatuhu wa-tahdibuhu (sic) wa-tahmiruhu 
wa-tajliduhu wa-tadhibuhu (sic), translated as 
‘ Reinschrift, Vergleich, Korrektur, Rubri- 
zieren, Einbinden und Vergoldenen '. This was 
done on the instructions of his patron's 
library, and clearly describes the production of 
a presentation copy after 732/1332, and presum- 
ably when Tankaz received his new titles in 739/ 
1338-39. The identification of the patron with 
Tankaz also explains the erasure of the patron's 
personal name In 740/1340 Tankiz fell from 
favour, was arrested, imprisoned, and put to 
death. To remove the name of so ill-omened a 
patron would be an act of prudence. If this 
reconstruction of the course of events is correct, 
it may be conjectured that Ibn al-Dawadari 
lived until at least 739 or 740. 


P. M. HOLT 


R. M. BURRELL (ed.): Islamic funda- 
mentalism. (Royal Asiatic Society 
Seminar Papers, 1.) 86 pp. London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1989. £7.95. 


The four papers and bibliography which fill 
the 86 pages of this volume have their origin in a 
seminar held at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, under the sponsorship of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in March 1988. The 
subject, Islamic Fundamentalism, inspired a 
variety of approaches but none which tackled 
squarely the question whether the term 
fundamentalist can be retrieved from media- 
speak and given a degree of academic precision 
or used in a context where 1t makes rewarding 
and useful distinctions. That it can be both 
precise and useful—at least for the history of 
Christianity—might be inferred from academic 
achievements in that discipline. (James Barr's 
Fundamentalism may illustrate the point.) The 
papers offered here include a highly specific 
description of a particular movement in 
Tunisia, by P. Bannerman, a general survey of 
attitudes to political authority in Imami 
Shrism, by M. Momen, and two ambitious 
general surveys of Islamic history and Islamic 
theory, by, respectively, R. M. Burrell and 
A. K. S. Lambton. The result 1s an honourable 
but not an inspiring volume. 

The unwillingness of the contributors to con- 
sider how the concept fundamentalism may be 
usefully employed is a central weakness. 
Burrell’s definition refers to ‘an assured and 
unwavering conviction that a certain body of 
beliefs . . . unquestionably represents the truth’, 
adding a spice of duty and a hint of activism 
This 15 a start, but it significantly gets him 
nowhere, since his paper's many merits do not 
include that of distinguishing fundamentalist 
Islam from anything else. It is rather a tour de 
force of compacted Islamic history, with a 
special emphasis on the problems that have 
faced the Middle East since the early nineteenth 
century. A fine lecture for undergraduates, it 
skims the surface of history, penetrating 
nowhere. Professor Lambton focuses on the 
notion of book. Fundamentalism asserts that 
‘the received sacred text consists of a set of 
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eternal living truths. . It is an ideology of the 
book as an all-sufficient guide .. It avoids the 
need for creative re-interpretation.' The ‘ clash 
of civilisations ° which 1s the title of her paper 1s 
as nothing to the clash of perceptions which 
exist in one civilization For, it seems to me that 
the major intellectual traditions of Islam 
(juristic, theological, mystical) deny (explicitly 
and implicitly) that the book is an all-sufficient 
guide and demonstrate the need for creative 
reinterpretation; likewise the major popular 
traditions (represented, say, in the Sufi orders) 
Islam then is historically not notably fundamen- 
talist. But, from the same premises, Lambton 
concludes that Islam is per se fundamentalist 
This is a surprise Liberated from the need to 
distinguish fundamentalist Islam from anything 
else Lambton, however, 1s free to survey the 
whole field of Islamic theories of authority— 
where she is outstandingly competent, and 
produces a characteristically thorough and 
informative piece, containing much wisdom 
(and, ıt must be admitted, not a few sentences 
which inspire my disagreement). 

Dr. Momen has produced several studies of 
Shrism which demonstrate common sense, 
synthesizing power and a not unreasonable sup- 
position that the Shr'is are likely to be a fairly 
normal diverse group of thinking (and unthink- 
ing) human beings Just like, say, Orientalists 
In this paper he argues that Imam: Shi'ism has 
been historically a group that rejected revolt 
and cultivated various forms of accommodation 
with secular power. A number of movements of 
actual or potential opposition are nonetheless 
distinguishable throughout the centuries, 
reflecting particular problems, or the concerns 
of particular groups. This is all very sound, and 
it is hardly Momen’s fault if the reader, by the 
time he reaches these pages, has tired of the 
large generalization and longs for the detail and 
the intricacy that will reveal either an intellec- 
tual tradition genuinely at work, or a historical 
reality brought sharply into focus It 1s a true 
and no doubt wise observation that Shri 
fuqaha‘ have sometimes supported, sometimes 
opposed and sometimes held themselves aloof 
from government; but it is a flat and dull item of 
knowledge: would not one just have guessed 1t? 
Momen, explaining how popular myth and 
academic tradition were both manipulated 
towards the creation of Khumayni’s revolution- 
ary theory, conveys in a sentence the impression 
that for him revolutionary and fundamentalist 
are much the same. This 1s a pity; for I at least 
would be inclined to distinguish the complex of 
ideas that Khumayan: exploited as not funda- 
mentalist, though certainly revolutionary. 
(There were fundamentalist ideas that partı- 
cipated in the revolution. Shar‘ati’s for 
example, but see below.) 

Bannerman’s neat, compact and informative 
study of the Mouvement de la Tendance 
Islamique 1s a welcome relief from generaliza- 
tion. He does not however help us with 
fundamentalism, which, for him, has many 
forms: radical extremist groups prepared to use 
violence, politically active groups using peaceful 
and constitutional means, groups that devote 
themselves to social and spiritual welfare, 
popular preachers without an axe to grind who 
can yet mobilize followers (presumably to no 
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end). Like Professor Lambton, he seems 
determined to fit as many Muslims as possible 
to the opprobrious epithet (for it 1s opprobrious 
both 1n normal and in academic discourse), and 
like all the other participants he renders the 
word virtually useless, for it does not distinguish 
anything ın particular. 

And yet in a small aside he makes one of the 
most pertinent remarks in the whole book 
Fundamentalists cite authorities: Ibn 
Taymiyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Ibn 
Tumart (—only in North Africa), Mawdudi, 
Sayyid Qutb. Here is a reasonable first step 
towards distinguishing a tradition of fundamen- 
talist thinkers in Islam. Ibn Taymryya is indeed 
a key figure Well known for his stress on the 
salaf, it needs little reading ın his works to 
discover that his major passions are to deny the 
value of the Islamic intellectual tradition (no 
thinkers of any value since Ibn Hanbal, etc.) 
and to deny the validity of the popular Sufi 
traditions which were by his time the normal 
mediums of Muslim devotion. At an intellectual 
and a devotional level, he rejected the 
experience of the community, and, leaping 
backwards, replaced it with the experience of 
the salaf and the obiter dicta of the Book. 
Modern thinkers who cite Ibn Taymiyya 
usually do so precisely and solely 1n order to 
enlist his support 1n rejecting the intellectual 
tradition and so returning (aha!) to the 
fundamentals, and starting all over again, free 
of tradition and authority. 

This 1s not all there 1s say about fundamental- 
ism, but it represents surely a meaningful and 
reasonable central component in our definition 
of the term. Potentially at least the term 1s now 
useful and (given a lot of hard study) a tradition 
of fundamentalist thought might be dis- 
tinguished in Islam and differentiated from 
mainstream (non-fundamentalist) thought. 
Fundamentalist thought may be frequently 
oppositional, but oppositional thought 1s not 
necessarily fundamentalist. It 1s not difficult to 
conceive, abstractly, that a government might 
be fundamentalist in outlook and its opponents 
liberal Nor can I detect any justification 
for applying the term to Khumayni’s general 
theory of authority, which 1s firmly based on a 
developing (interpretative) tradition. Shar1‘ati 
however, like, say, Sayyid Qutb, builds his ideas 
on the claim that the main tradition went 
wrong, specifically, according to him, 1n Safavid 
times, and so betrays a characteristically 
fundamentalist tendency. That the backward 
orientation of fundamentalism is unwise (and 
conversely that there is more wisdom in the 
intellectual tradition. of Islam, and 1n its devo- 
tional experience, than 1s usually conceded by 
either Orientalists or modern Muslims) is 
certainly implied by my understanding of the 
term. its connotations are negative But to 
demonstrate all this demands a long pro- 
gramme of academic analysis The readers of 
this book, I fear, are not helped much towards 
understanding Islamic fundamentalism, for all 
its contributors, for all their skills, knowledge 
and intelligence, fail to 1solate the (or even a) 
central issue. 


NORMAN CALDER 
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CLIVE Horgs Gulf Arabic. (Croom 
Helm Descriptive Grammars.) xvi, 
302 pp. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1990. £45. 


The book under review appears 1n the series 
of Croom Helm descriptive grammars, follow- 
ing on the series of Lingua descriptive gram- 
mars and tn the same format. The framework of 
the series is set out in a Questionnaire originally 
published as Lingua 42, 1, 1977, and seeks to 
provide a framework for the description of 
languages which is ‘ (a) sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to cover the major structures of any langu- 
ages that are likely to be of theoretical interest; 
and (b) sufficiently explicit to make cross-langu- 
age comparisons a feasible undertaking (in 
particular, through the detailed numbering 
key); and (c) sufficiently flexible to encompass 
the range of vanety that is found in human 
language’. Earlier authors in the series have 
included both ' theoreticians who are also inter- 
ested in description...and field-workers with 
an interest in theory '. The author of this work is 
of the second variety, though here stepping out 
of his accustomed role of socio-linguist/Arabist. 
He ıs, as he himself rightly states, a ‘long-term 
participant observer of these dialects' and the 
book is the fruit of ten years’ continuous work 
on the Arabic of the Gulf. He has attempted in 
writing the book to present a type of levelled 
standard dialect disregarding local variation, ‘a 
mixed uncodified Gulf-wide koine’, in a way 
reflecting what T. M. Johnstone did in earlier 
chapters of his Eastern Arabian dialect studies 
(Oxford, 1967). 

Such a levelled standard 1s of course an 
analyst's fiction, necessary in writing a book of 
this type, as I am sure the author recognizes. As 
he says, ‘1t was sometimes difficult to decide 
which competing features to regard (and there- 
fore present) as “core”, and which to ignore as 
either socially or geographically peripheral’. 
From the point of view of the purposes of the 
series this, of course, causes no problem since in 
many cases the type of typologically orientated 
questions occurring in the questionnaire which 
form its basis would yield similar answers from 
any Gulf dialect. In fact, where differences 
occur the author mentions them as in references 
to ‘bedouin-influenced dialects’ (p. 244), 
*Omani' passive forms (p 217), and ' Lower 
Gulf and Oman’ feminine plural distinctions 
(p. 219). For those who are not familar with the 
lay-out of the series, a section such as 2.1.1.5 
Local semantic function yields, among others, 
the following types of location: general, proxi- 
mate, interior, exterior, anterior, posterior, 
citerior/citerior-contact, ulterior, ulterior-con- 
tact, circumferential, citerior-anterior, interior 
(long object), exterior (long object), which the 
author treats in detail, resulting in ten pages of 
locational prepositions and expressions. It is 
possible to get the 120216551012, when looking 
through the book, that the series 1s aimed at 
eliciting the ‘exoticness’ of subject languages 
and that to a certain extent languages which 
behave very much like standard European in 
some areas, as Arabic does, are a disappoint- 
ment in this respect. Thus pp 118-19 have a 
battery of questions on the area of Verb subjects 
and objects; subject as agent of an intransitive 
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verb, subject not as agent of an intransitive 
verb, subject as agent of a transitive verb, 
subject not as agent of a transitive verb whch 
are obviously aimed at finding out whether pr 
not we are dealing with an ' ergative ' language 
As we are not, and as Arabic is a standard 
subject-object language, we find that fhe 
answers to all of these are 1n fact the same It 1s 
at this point that we can see the usefulness of he 
series to comparative studies since a researcl2r 
interested 1n ergativity could go straight 20 
section 2.1.1.2. ın the languages covered in the 
series to collect ample comparative data 1n this 
area. 

The work 1s presented under the following 
headings: 1. Syntax, 2. Morphology, 3. Phoro- 
logy, 4. Ideophones and Interjections, 5 Lesi- 
con and followed by a select bibliography aad 
an index. I found section 2.1.3.3, Aspect particu- 
larly interesting ın that ıt showed up areas in 
Arabic verbal usage where, from the position of 
an English-speaking learner, ıt is difficult to 
know why one verbal form 1s used rather than 
another, ie. on p.192, why is the perfective 
consistently used in the phrase ma fahamtah 7 I 
don't understand it’, ht. ‘have not understo2d 
it’, where in the same grammatical and extra- 
linguistic context with another verb a participle 
would be used, as in mxaillis is-su?aal il-awv-al 
“Have you finished the first question? ’, whrch 
was the question which elicited the phrase ma 
fahamtah. Equally it shows up areas where 
alternative structures can be used, i e on p. 193, 
shaayif miSr or shift miSr for ° Have you (ever) 
seen Egypt?’. I would incidentally argue wth 
the author's interpretation of the function of tae 
active participle and imperfective forms uncer 
2.1 3.3.1.3.3 (same page) ın ana waagif iani 
saa9ateen ' I've been standing here two hours’ 
and ana ashtaghi fi sh-sharika sitt sanawcat 
‘Tve been working for the company for zx 
years ’, in which he takes the active participle:to 
signify * an action of unbroken duration' aad 
the imperfective to signify ° habitual/iterative ’ 
action, since his example ana ashtaghil fi zh- 
sharika could also be used for an action of 
“unbroken duration’ as in ana ashtaghil fi sh- 
sharika al-Hun saa9a mistamirr ‘1 have now 
been working for an hour solidly in the com- 
pany’. Surely it is more the case that we have 
here to deal with a case of Aktionsart or ' lexc- 
alized aspect’ where a specific Aktionsart cl=ss 
of ‘Motion verbs’ and ‘Inceptual verbs’ ese 
the participle to mark continuous action or state 
as in l: saa9a w-ana waagif/maashi/minsidiH, * I 
have been standing/walking/lying down for an 
hour’, while a class of ‘ Action verbs’ use the 
imperfective for the same function as in {i sada 
w-ana ashtaghil[afakkir[adhaakir[asoolif * I heve 
been working/thinking/studying/talking for an 
hour' With this latter class the participle 1s 
used to signify the state resulting from the 
action of the verb and, as such, occurs in swch 
contexts as l saa9a w-ana mit9ashshi]mxakiS 
shughli * Y had dinner/finished my work an hcur 
ago’. All of these of course come under he 
heading of 2.1 3.3.1.3.3 ° A situation that began 
in the past and is still continuing. ' 

The author has obviously made good use-of 
his time in the Gulf and collected a wealth of 
data over a very wide range of sentence types 
and usages. I found the Syntax section partrzu- 
larly useful since most earlier works on -he 
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Arabian dialects have concentrated much more 
on phonology and morphology, although syn- 
tactic data could be extracted from texts, and it 
is useful to have to hand such a varied set of 
interrogative forms as given in 1.1 1.2.1 - 
11.1.2.3 This is the sort of book which every 
Arabist/linguist would wish to have on his 
shelves. It is a useful reference book for anyone 
interested in Arabic syntax and good handbook 
for anyone wishing to familiarize himself with 
the Gulf koinè dialect, being a great 1mprove- 
ment in terms of accuracy, methodology and 
reliability of data on handbooks previously 
available. 


BRUCE INGHAM 


HABAKA J. FEGHALE Moroccan Arabic 
reader. With notes by Alan S. Kaye. 
[xiv], 143pp. Dunwoody Press, 
1989. 


As its name suggests, this book presents a set 
of readings 1n Moroccan spoken Arabic Some 
twenty-one readings are provided covering the 
geography, politics, society, culture, economy, 
and industries of the country, as well as a few 
more general subjects such as the United 
Nations and the Arab League Most of the 
material 15 based on recordings of the spon- 
taneous speech of (presumably urban) native 
speakers, and is written in a romanized tran- 
scription system English translations of most of 
the passages are provided, together with an 
Arabic~English glossary. The book comes with 
a set of cassette recordings which were not 
available to this reviewer. 

Modern teaching/learning materials on 
North African dialects which go beyond a mere 
phrase-book level of the treatment of the subject 
are rare. Since the publication of the superb 
mid-1960s Georgetown series of grammars and 
dictionaries on Syrian, Iraqi and Moroccan 
Arabic (now all out of. print) under the general 
editorship of the late Richard Harrell, there has 
been little or no serious course material 
published in English on any North African 
dialect. In French, of course, there 1s Norbert 
Tapiéro's excellent pedagogical grammar, 
Manuel d'arabe algérien moderne (Paris, Klink- 
sieck, 1971). More recently, there has been a 
bulky description of Tunisian Arabic (Singer's 
Grammatik der arabischen Mundart der Medina 
von Tunis (Berlin, de Gruyter, 1984), a phono- 
logical study of Fes/Meknes Arabic (Heath's 
Ablaut and ambiguity, Albany, N Y., SUNY, 
1987), and sociolinguistic studies on variability 
in Maghrebine Arabic in general (Talmoudi's 
The diglossic situation m North Africa, 
Gothenberg, 1984), and on Moroccan Arabic in 
particular (Heath's From code-switching to 
borrowing, London, KPI, 1989). But all of these 
are linguistic monographs without any 
pedagogical aim, intended for small, highly 
specialized audiences 

Feghali’s book 1s what the title implies: a 
reader. There is accordingly, no systematic 
treatment of Moroccan phonology, morph- 
ology or grammar, but points 1n all these areas 
are dealt with in the copious linguistic notes 
which accompany each reading. It becomes 
rapidly clear from both the language level 
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of the selections and the content of the 
notes that the reader is not only assumed 
already to have a good grasp of Modern 
Standard Arabic, but also to be familiar with 
the terminology of modern linguistics. Terms 
like *1sogloss', ‘durative marker’, ‘cleft sen- 
tence’, ‘ vowel dissimilation" are used without 
explanation, and elliptical reference 1s 
frequently made in the notes to equivalent con- 
structions in MSA, and occasionally to other 
Arabic dialects such as Egyptian or Syrian 
There are even sporadic references 1n the notes 
to historical Semitic (eg, p 14, n.9), and to 
such esoteric issues as the typology of modern 
Arabic dialects (e.g. the reference to 'seden- 
tary ' dialects, p. 14, n. 8). 

From all this ıt will be appreciated that this 1s 
not a beginner's book On the other hand, 
nowhere in the introductory material is it 
explicitly stated who the potential readers might 
be. My own feeling ıs the book would be 
suitable for students who have completed or 
almost completed a degree-level course in MSA 
and need a rapid mtroduction to Moroccan 
Arabic to facilitate a period of residence there, 
or people (such as diplomats and other long- 
term foreign residents) already famuliar with the 
dialects of the Arab east (and MSA) who need a 
rapid ‘conversion’ to Maghreb: Arabic and 
some basic information on Morocco Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in ' Selection One’, 
which consists of some hundred sentences in 
Moroccan Arabic, each with an English transla- 
tion, but which lacks any commentary what- 
soever. The learner is apparently meant to 
memorie these sentences before beginning 
work on the reader (Introduction, p v) Some 
(though not all) of the sentences are useful 
everyday phrases (‘I’m sorry I'm late’, ‘Hh, 
what can I do for you?) which tend to be points 
at which ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ Arabic 
dialects differ markedly. Much of this would be 
handy for someone arriving in Rabat with a 
knowledge of Baghdadi or Catrene colloquiai, 
and would enable him to see immediately some 
of the divergent features of Moroccan pro- 
nunciation, structure and vocabulary as they 
occur 1n communicatively common situations 
like greeting, apologizing, thanking, etc. But 
however sympathetic one may feel to the ‘ older 
philological approach’ to language learning 
which this book claims to rely upon (Introduc- 
tion, pp. iv-v), no one would seriously propose 
that a complete beginner with no knowledge of 
Arabic should attempt the feat of memory 
involved in learning simply to parrot these 
sentences without understanding their struc- 
ture 

With the proviso that this book should only 
be used by a reasonably advanced and sophisti- 
cated learner, one can applaud the excellent 
selection of texts (reminiscent in style and 
coverage of the texts in Mitchell's An introduc- 
tion to Egyptian Colloquial Arabic, Oxford, 
1956) and the very full notes provided by Pro- 
fessor Kaye This book 1s a welcome addition to 
the exiguous amount of pedagogical material in 
English on North Áfrican Arabic, and would no 
doubt increase in usefulness if used ın conjunc- 
tion with the tape-recordings 


CLIVE HOLES 
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GERD SPITTLER: Dürren, Krieg und 
Hungerkrisen bei den Kel Ewey 
(1900—1985). (Studien Zur 
Kulturkunde, 89.) xiv, 199pp., 
10 plates. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, Wiesbaden GmbH, 1989. 
DMS9. 


The Kel Away of Air, like other Tuareg, have 
endured drought, war and faminine over a large 
part of the century, though at certain times one 
of the three has been a greater trial and disaster 
than the others. In some respects this study can 
be read as a supplementary survey to compar- 
able works that are concerned principally with 
different groups; for example those by 
Dominique Casajus, La tente dans la solitude 
which was concerned with the Kel Ferwan 
(BSOAS, Lu, 2, 1988, 3548) articles by Jeremy 
Swift, more especially his ‘Disaster and a 
Sahelian nomad economy’, in D. Dalby and 
R. J. Harrison Church Drought in Africa (1973), 
and other more recent studies by French 
anthropologists on the effects of drought, 
famine and war upon the Tubu communities of 
this same region. 


The Kel Away featured prominently in F. 
Rennell Rodd’s People of the veil (1926). 
Otherwise, they, and more particularly the 
Tuareg of Timia in the Massif, and in the 
southlands, have been somewhat neglected 
This book introduces archival material from 
Niamey, first-hand information from inform- 
ants during the course of the author’s research, 
usefully brought together in tables, and in 
documentation that is revealing about the 
manner of help and the way 1t has been dis- 
tributed to the éprouvés durmng the worst 
periods of drought. 

Apart from anthropologists and geographers 
this study will have a general interest for those 
preoccupied with the Tuareg, those in Niger in 
particular. Chapter ii, especially pages 33-47, is 
concerned with the war of Kawsen against the 
French (and infidels in general). For those inter- 
ested 1n the caravan trade there is much of value 
throughout. There is a useful bibliography, and 
a glossary of Tamajegh and Hausa words. One 
of the most original contributions of this study 
is on the names of desert plants and their use by 
the Kel Away during the famine. 

Little 1s said about the religious aspects of 
these human crises. Edmond Bernus in his 
recent article, * Histoires parallèles et croisées: 
nobles et religieux chez les Touaregs Kel 
Denneg ' (L'Homme, xxx, 3, 1990, 31-47) writes 
(p. 44), ‘Deuxiéme exemple, rarement pris en 
compte: le róle des religieux Kel Owey dans 
l'Air. Ils ont apporté “a l'organisation sociale 
du massif des traits que l'on ne retrouve 
pas dans les grandes fédérations de Kel 
Tamasheq ” ’ (see also Triaud Cahiers d'Etudes 
Africaines, xx11/3, 272). Something more could 
have been devoted to this subject both in con- 
nexion with Kawsen's war and also with human 
response to natural disasters. The plates are an 
attractive bonus. They complement the discus- 
sion of flora and the Tuareg strategy to combat 
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drought very well and they show how mixed 
the Kel Áwáy, especially those of Timia, are in 
their racial ongins 


H T NORRIS 
IBRAHIM AL-SELWI Jemenitische 
Wörter in den Werken yon 


al-Hamdani und Naswan und ihre 
Parallelen in den |semitischen 
Sprachen. (Marburger Studien zur 
Afrika- und Asienkunde. Serie B: 
Asien, Bd. 10.) ii, 223 pp. Berlin: 
Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1987. 


The research underlying this study was car- 
ned out at the University of Marburg under the 
supervision of Professor W. W. Müller, whose 
profound erudition and meticulous 
methodology in investigating South Arabian 
matters are mirrored in the clarity of this well- 
written monograph. Hamdani (d. 343/954) was 
unquestionably the most learned and remark- 
able philologist produced by the Yemen. A 
fervent nationalist, he devoted his scholarly 
energies to preserving the past glories of his 
native land ın several vital works on geography, 
archaeology, genealogy, metallurgy, and astro- 
nomy His claim to be able to read the ancient 
Himyarite inscriptions may be accorded some 
credence. Preserved in his writings are many 
non-classical vocables relating to geographical 
technicalities, agricultural techniques and 
implements, and other aspects of daily life, 
which he was careful to elucidate. He regarded 
them, not as dialect 1tems, but as part of the 
pure Classical Arabic language employed by the 
genealogically superior peoples of Qahtani 
descent He also preserved a number of items 
which he identified as Himyari and associated 
with survivals from the language of the old 
inscriptions and the Yemen: traditions and 
sagas. His understanding of the concept lughat 
Himyar thus differed from that of Nashwan b. 
Sa‘id and the Arab lexicographers, to whom it 
represented merely one dialect of the Yemen. 

Nashwan (d 573/1117) was perhaps a more 
prosaic scholar, rather typical of his age, but 
renowned for his commentary on his Himyarite 
qasida and his important lexicon, the Shams al- 
‘ulim. The latter, at present only partially 
published, derives much of its stock from Ham- 
dani, but also lifts ‘Himyarite’ words quite 
uncritically from the standard lexica, while 
excluding local vocables in current use. 

Selwi has rendered a valuable service to 
scholarship by assembling the South Arabian 
vocabulary scattered throughout these two 
authors and subjecting it to critical examina- 
tion This 15 a task which demands discretion 
and care and the author’s thoroughness and 
consistency are commendable The individual 
vocables are listed alphabetically by root and 
readings and meanings verified. Each item is 
systematically investigated m the light of the 
standard Arabic Qur’anic and hadith commen- 
taries and pertinent historical works. Cognates 
from other Semitic languages are listed along 
with occurrences in the inscriptions and modern 
dialects What results will certainly be of inter- 
est to all specialists in South Arabian epigraphy 
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and dialectology. Selwi tends to be cautious in 
his conclusions but one hopes that his study will 
provide a spur to future investigations. It would 
be helpful, for example, to have a better under- 
standing of what the designations ‘ Yemeni’ 
and 'Himyari' really conveyed to the Arab 
lexicographers, and there are of course many 
other medieval writers of the Yemen whose 
works could be subjected to similar scrutiny In 
the meantime the author deserves our gratitude 
for this highly competent piece of work 


A K IRVINE 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD: The histori- 
cal geography of Ethiopia from the 
first century A.D. to 1704. Edited by 
Richard Pankhurst. Ethiopic spell- 
ings revised by David Appleyard. 
(Union Académique Internationale. 
Fontes Historiae Africanae. Series 
Varia IV.) xlix, 311 pp., 20 maps. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
for the British Academy, 1989. £60. 


Huntingford completed this monumental 
study in 1969 and, faced with the regrettable, if 
understandable, absence of a commercial 
publisher willing to invest in such a recondite 
piece of scholarly writing, thought fit to deposit 
the manuscript with the Library of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, where it could be 
consulted by interested specialists. It is very 
much to the credit of the Fontes Historiae 
Africanae committee of the British. Academy 
that, in 1979, at the instigation of C. F. 
Beckingham, they agreed to assume responsi- 
bility for 1ts publication The lapse of time since 
its original compilation then necessitated exten- 
sive editing and supplementation of the text to 
take account of recent advances in the field, so 
that a further ten years were to pass before the 
book finally emerged from the press. The 
untimely death of the author in 1978 sadly 
deprived him of the satisfaction of witnessing 
this event. 

In his later life Huntingford, by profession an 
anthropologist and with an enviable personal 
experience of the Horn of Africa, had devoted 
much of his scholarly effort to the elucidation of 
early medieval Ethiopian history, and this work 
may be regarded as the crowning achievement 
of his endeavours in this area. Unfortunately, he 
possessed little or no field knowledge of the 
inland regions of Ethiopia and the maps at his 
disposal were none too reliable. Since his philo- 
logical method might be regarded by some as 
rather old-fashioned, it must be admitted that 
there are aspects of his Historical geography 
which might make the reader uneasy. However, 
since it is intended essentially as a work of 
reference and lays no claim to definitiveness, it 
is sufficient to acknowledge the author’s 
thorough command of his sources and the meti- 
culousness of his presentation of data. He was 
working with raw materials which often lacked 
verification and had not been subjected to the 
level of critical analysis which must be a 
prerequisite to any more sophisticated form of 
commentary. Thus what we have before us is 
not so much a historical geography as a 
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reasoned topographical commentary estab- 
lished on a chronological basis, an attempt to 
“explain Ethiopian topography in its historical 
setting’ (p.xxiv). In his preliminary sketch 
of the geography of the region (pp. 27~35) 
Huntingford delineates the physical structure of 
Ethiopia, in particular the river systems, with 
admirable clarity, but has little to say on the 
effects such factors might be expected to 
exercise on the course of its political history. 
What patently motivated him was an over- 
whelming curiosity to identify and place on the 
map every toponym he encountered in the 
course of his extensive reading of the sources, 
Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, and European. The 
most intractable of these are probably the 
Classical ones, such as the Periplus, Cosmas, 
and the Aksumite inscriptions, and ch. 11, on the 
geography of the Aksumite Empire (pp. 36—66), 
inevitably will leave the reader somewhat 
uneasy ın the face of the bewildering range of 
interpretations which have been advanced by 
other scholars. The indigenous sources for the 
period spanning the ‘dark’ ages and the 
medieval empire up to the reign of Iyasu I 
(1682-1706) consist mostly of chronicles and 
hagiographical writings which offer somewhat 
surer ground for identifications within definable 
contexts since they relate to campaigns and 
imperial itineraries with a sort of internal logic, 
but a sense of frustration 1s unavoidable at the 
number of cases where a particular place-name 
can only be referred to a general region One 1s 
conscious too that, while the royal chronicles 
are largely published, many lives of saints 
remain in MS The gradual publication and 
study of these, not to mention the political 
reconstructions which will emerge from them, 
wil certainly lead to reconsideration of and 
supplementation to much of Huntingford's 
detail. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended as a 
negative criticism of Huntingford's study but 
rather as a sympathetic comment on the nature 
of his evidence. His illuminating remarks on 
textual and cartographical sources (pp. 1-27) 
make instructive reading in this context. It 
would be fairer to look upon the work as a 
springboard to further research, and in this light 
the present reviewer has found it to be a valu- 
able tool. It has benefited from the judicious 
editing of R. Pankhurst who, apart from 
introducing minor stylistic changes into the text, 
has been able to incorporate material from 
significant recent publications in the form of 
clearly marked inserts, footnotes, and biblio- 
graphical references. One may mention in par- 
ticular the second Christian inscription. of 
Ezana (pp. 59-60) and the inscriptions of Kaleb 
and of his son W'ZB (pp. 63—6), none of these 
hitherto available in English translation. The 
author's idiosyncratic and troublesome system 
of transliteration has been sensitively ration- 
alized by D. Appleyard (though this need not 
have been applied to a quotation from 
Ullendorff's The Ethiopians on p. 183!), a labour 
which will be much appreciated by non-lingu- 
ists. Not least to Benet from this is the helpful 
index on pp. 275-311, which incidentally does 
not distinguish between synonymous names (cf. 
* Dabrá Libanos "). The 20 maps cover Ethiopia 
on a grid pattern. Useful as these are for orien- 
tation, they are crudely and unattractively 
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reproduced from manuscript, and it 1s a pity 
that the publisher could not have entertained 
the employment of a professional cartographer 
for them. A little orographical detail would 
have enhanced their utibty 

Huntingford's study proved a help to many 
researchers in manuscript. In its new published 
form Ethiopianists in every field would be well 
advised to keep it close to hand. 


A. K. IRVINE 


WOLF LESLAU: Fifty years of research: 
selection of articles on Semitic, 
Ethiopian Semitic and Cushitic. xlv, 
503 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1988. DM98. 


The ‘ Overview’ to this collection of articles 
representative of his 50-year involvement ın the 
advancement of Semitic and Ethiopian philo- 
logical scholarship explains how Professor 
Leslau, after a youthful engagement in the 
analysis of the Modern South Arabian language 
group, pursued at Vienna, which led to the 
publication of his first book, Lexique sogotri 
(Paris, 1938), then developed an interest in the 
field of Geez, the classical language of Ethiopia, 
which led him to Paris to study under Marcel 
Cohen, the doyen of Ethiopian linguistic studies 
at the time. By Cohen he was introduced to the 
enthralling complexities and problems of Ethio- 
pian Semitic languages, so that it is entirely 
appropriate to learn that the inspiration for this 
volume should derive from Cohen’s own 
Cinquante années de recherche (Paris, 1955). 

Despite his overall concern for Ethiopian 
philology, Leslau might with justice be 
recognized as a comparative Semitist and of the 
264 items listed 1n his classified bibliography 
(pp. xxi-xlv—very few of these mere ephemera), 
over 50 are concerned with Semitic languages 
other than Ethiopian Seven are included in the 
first major section of this selection )' Semitica ', 
pp. 5-92). These focus largely on phonological 
matters but also included is one on the Judaeo- 
Arabic dialect of Fez. The ten articles grouped 
under ‘ Ethiopic’ (pp. 93-275) do not deal, as 
the general title might suggest, with Geez, but 
rather with more catholic aspects of Ethiopian 
Semitic languages, such as classification, the 
feature of spirantization, the principles under- 
lying Ethiopian argots, and archaic features in 
South Ethiopian languages. They include as a 
useful means of orientation Leslau's * A year of 
research in Ethiopia’ (Word, 4, 1948, 212-25), 
where he describes his first study visit to. the 
country in 1946-47 and explains his field 
methodology in the accumulation of language 
data. It was this visit which was to lay the 
foundation for his massive output on the 
Gurage languages The following section on 
* Individual Ethiopian languages ' (pp. 275-395) 
includes 11 studies on Geez, Tigrinya, Amharic, 
Argobba, Gafat, the Gurage group, and Haran, 
treated for the most part from the standpoint of 
verb morphology, an aspect which dominates 
linguistic analysis in this field ' Cushitic and 
Hamuto-Semitic’ (pp. 397-438) offers two 
articles on Sidamo, one on the rendering of 
‘rainbow’ m Hamito-Semitic, and one on the 
prefix h in Egyptian, Modern South Arabian, 
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and Hausa. Finally the section ‘Vara’ 
(pp. 439-503) bears all too scant witness to the 
author’s concern for the cultural background of 
the texts he otherwise analyses so rigorously 
from the linguistic angle The four articles 
reproduced therein include an important 
Amharic text on Falasha religious tustory, a 
brief study of taboo expressions in Ethiopia, 
and another on the interpretation of dreams. 
A bare summary of contents such as the 
foregoing can do little more than indicate the 
scope of the volume Judged against the back- 
ground of the steady stream of collective studies 
which come on the market, this one does not 
merely serve as a tribute to the immense energy 
and prodigious output of the author. From his 
total corpus of writings 1t would be no difficult 
task to produce further selections of compar- 
able utility. Leslau’s facility 1n seeing to the core 
of a problem, adducing apposite comparative 
data, and synthesizing his results into a lucid 
statement make Fifty years of research a reliable 
survey of his complex field of interest and an 
informative source-book for the student of 
Ethiopian languages. It is chastening to learn 
from his ‘Overview’ how much in the way of 
texts, grammatical descriptions, and word-lists 
he still has m manuscript form, particularly for 
Gurage. One of his undoubted virtues has been 
his willingness to make his extensive documen- 
tation available in published form for scholarly 
scrutiny Long may he continue to do so! 


A K. IRVINE 


ULLA EHRENSVARD and CHRISTOPHER 
Torr (ed.) On both sides of al- 
Mandab: Ethiopian, South-Arabic 
and Islamic studies presented to 
Oscar Lófgren on his ninetieth birth- 
day 13 May 1986 by colleagues and 
friends. (Swedish Research Institute 
in Istanbul. Transactions, Vol. 2.) 
vi, 168 pp., front. Stockholm: 
Swedish Research Institute in 
Istanbul, 1989. (Distributed by 
Almqvist & Witsell.) 


The 183-item bibliography of the honorand 
on pp. 155-68 of this attractive volume bears 
eloquent witness to the substantial contribution 
made by him to South Arabian and Ethiopian 
philology, notably in his work on the texts of 
the Ethiopic Bible and anaphoras and in his 
critical editions of medieval Yemeni writers 
such as Abu Makhrama, Ibn al-Mujàwir, and 
al-Hamdani. He will be more widely remem- 
bered by Arabists for his collaboration with R. 
Train! on the two sumptuous volumes of the 
Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana (Vicenza, 1975, 1981) 
with its extensive Yemeni holdings The collec- 
tion of articles under review admirably reflects 
Lófgren's concerns and provides a worthy com- 
memoration of his long scholarly career. 

For pre-Islamic South Arabia, A. F. L. 
Beeston upholds the reality of the chain of 
Mandab (ssit/mbdn) in the story of Dhu Nuwas 
and the martyrs of Najran, while A Jamme and 
J. Ryckmans publish respectively a Qatabanian 
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dedicatory inscription to the god BŠMm and a 
libation altar from the Jawf, while W. W 
Müller convincingly tackles the explication of 
an alleged Himyaritic sentence in the Kitab al- 
tabsira fi ‘ilm al-nujim of the Rasülid al-Mahk 
al-Ashraf (reg. 1295-97). C. Toll discusses the 
textual variants in two MSS of al-Hamdani’s 
astronomical treatise Sard’ir al-hikma, and 
R. B. Serjeant brings us to modern times with a 
study of the Yàfi'i district of southern Yemen 
Lofgren’s interest in the Ethiopic anaphoras 1s 
catered for by Ezra Gebremedhin’s analysis of 
the text and interpretation of the anaphora of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. A lengthy list of Arabic 
cognates for the Ethiopic lexicon is offered by 
W Leslau, and R. Pankhurst contributes a 
searching study of childhood in traditional 
Ethiopia. 

Of more general interest to the Arabist 1s R 
Trainr's edition of and philological commentary 
on a qasîda of Faraj ibn Sa'd al-Tà'i, a study of 
the theology of the early Zaydi Imam al-Qasim 
b. Ibráhim (d.860) by W. Madelung, an 
analysis of the pre-verbal particle má 1n Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabic by G. Svedlund, and an 
article on ‘ preferential’ marriage in Islam by J. 
Tubiana. Finally, Lófgren's distinguished com- 
patriot Gunnar Jarring moves away from the 
general field of interest of the volume to write 
on ' Good form and polite phrases among the 
Turks of southern Sinkiang '. 

Altogether, this book provides interesting 
and stimulating reading With its strong bias 
towards South Semitic concerns it is a timely 
reminder of our indebtedness to Professor 
Lofgren 1n that area of scholarship 


A. K IRVINE 


MUHAMMAD A. DANDAMAEV and 
VLADIMIR G. LUKONIN: The culture 
and social institutions of Ancient 
Iran. English edition by Ph. L. Kohl 
[with] D. J. Dadson xiti, 463 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. 


Grace à la persévérance de Philipp Kohl 
(cf p xi-xiil), nous disposons maintenant de 
la traduction anglaise de l'ouvrage de 
Dandamaev—Lukonin paru en russe à Moscou 
en 1980. Il se compose de deux parties 
distinctes: l'une (p. 1-89), due à Lukonin, est 
consacrée à la culture des peuples iraniens 
occidentaux entre le treiziéme siécle et le milieu 
du sixiéme; l'autre, beaucoup plus longue 
(p. 90-410), s'attache à analyser les rouages et 
les structures de l'Empire achéménide: elle a été 
écrite par un spécialiste renommé M A. 
Dandamaev, à l'exception du chapitre consacré 
à l'Art achémenide, (p 259-71) dà à Lukonin, 
qui a participé également à la préparation 
des développements sur Pasargades et sur 
Persépolis (cf. p. xv). L'ouvrage est accompagné 
d'une bibhographie (malheureusement rangée 
en ordre numérique), d'un index développé et de 
nombreuses illustrations dans le texte 

Aprés une (trop) brève discussion sur la date 
et les conditions de l'arrivée des Iraniens dans le 
Zagros (p. 1-6), Lukonin consacre une grande 
partie de son développement à la description du 
matériel trouvé sur des sites de la fin du deux- 
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ième millénaire et de la première moitié du 
premier millénaire (p. 15-45, 62-89) Cette pro- 
portion rend compte évidemment de l'import- 
ance décisive des sources archéologiques dans la 
reconstruction d'une période difficile Bien que 
l'objectif ne soit pas annoncé en ces termes, la 
seconde moitié de cette Partie (p 45-89) est 
dévolue à l'analyse de l'Etat et de la société 
médes, replacés dans le cadre des conflits assy- 
ro/babylono/élamites. En voici la trame expli- 
cative: divisées au neuviéme siécle entre des 

rincipautes rivales (p. 45), les tribus médes ont 
été unifiées progressivement, d'abord par 
Khshatrita-Phraortés vers 672 (p 52), au point 
que la Médie est devenue un ' major state’ vers 
le milieu du septiéme s.(p 53), Etat pleinement 
unifié autour d'Ecbatane par Cyaxares en 625 
(p. 55). Dans les décennies suivantes, cet Etat 
s'est étendu de PHalys jusqu'à l'Asie Centrale 
(Parthie-Hyrcanie) (p.60); selon l'auteur 
(p. 61), Astyage aurait même mis la main sur 
lElam (!aucune référence n'est donnée pour 
fonder une affirmation qui apparait fantaisiste). 
L'ampleur des conquétes et des butins a 
contribué à la stratification en classes de la 
société méde, qui devint trés friable dés lors que, 
vers 650, une partie de la population fut réduite 
en esclavage par les nobles (p 62) Enfin, 
l'analyse de ' l'art méde' (p. 62-89) rend compte 
qu'il fut ‘Pune des principales composantes qui 
a contribué à la formation de l'art perse de la 
période achéménide ' (p. 89). 

On trouvera sans nul doute dans ces pages 
des mises au point intéressantes sur les sites du 
Zagros — bien que nombre de travaux récents 
soient ignorés On sera plus réservé sur l'aspect 
proprement historique du travail. Après la mort 
de Lukonin en 1984, I. N. Medvedskaya (spé- 
cialiste de ces problémes: cf. Biblio. no 469) a 
revu et corrigé les pages écrites par Lukonin 
pour l'édition russe (cf. p. xu) Mais, pour des 
raisons que le recenseur ignore et sur lesquelles 
il n'a pas à prendre parti (ıl doit juger sur 
pièces), il apparait que bien des développements 
interprétatifs sont terriblement datés. 

Il n'échappera à personne par exemple que, 
pour l'essentiel, les idées — force sur les Médes 
sont empruntées à l'ouvrage de Diakonoff 
[Istoria Medu, Moscou-Léningrad, 1956], qui a 
beaucoup vieillt. Sans citer ict la bibliographie 
récente (dont les auteurs ne pouvaient disposer) 
[e.g Muscarella, JNES, 46/2, 1987, 109-26; 
Achaemenid History, ut, 1988, 71-86, 197—212], 
on remarquera que l'article de Helm (Iran, 
1981), bien que cité dans la bibliographie 
(no351a), n'est nulle part discuté. Plus 
généralement, jamais le probléme historiogra- 
phique posé par le Médikos logos d'Hérodote 
n'est réellement envisagé dans sa globalité (mis 
à part quelques remarques anthroponymiques 
reprises de Diakonoff: p.48, 52) H est 
également tout à fait regrettable que l'auteur 
continue de disserter sur l'art mède, sans se 
poser la question de la pertinence d'une telle 
terminologie, que a été complétement remise en 
cause, en particulier dans plusieurs études 
fondamentales d'O  Muscarella. D'ailleurs, 
l'auteur lui-méme souligne (p. 84) que nous ne 
disposons d'aucun objet méde découvert sur un 
site méde de l'époque achéménide! 

Par ailleurs, alors que cette premiére partie 
devrait (dans l'esprit du lecteur du BONS) étre 
articulée sur la seconde, nous ne disposons 
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d'aucune mise au point sur les Perses d'avant 
Cyrus (dont l'avénement sert de point de départ 
à Dandamaev: p.90)— mis à part quelques 
références éparses (p.49, 54, 60) et quelques 
mots rapides dan les pages 4-5 La seule étude 
récente citée (et utilisée) (no 654) est celle 
(excellente au demeurant) de Stronach parue 
dans Iraq, 1974. Or, ıl s'agit ,قل‎ comme on le 
sait, d'un des problémes les plus débattus et 
les plus essentiels des débuts de I'hıstoıre 
achéménide. Rien n'est dit des rapports entre les 
Perses et les Elamites (aucune référence aux 
travaux de P. De Miroschedj nı à plusieurs 
études essentielles de P. Amiet ou de F. Vallat). 
Rien non plus sur les passages d'Hérodote 
consacrés aux premiers Perses et à leurs 
coutumes. 

En réalité donc, à la page 90, c'est un autre 
lvre qui commence. Aprés quelques rapides 
rappels des grandes phases de Phistoire politi- 
que (p 90-96), M. Dandamaev y envisage tous 
les aspects de l'Empire achéménide: l'adminis- 
tration d'Etat (centrale et satrapique): 96-116; 
lois et justice: 116-30; rapports agraires: 
130—52, l'esclavage et les structures sociales. 
152-77; les taxes d'Etat et les corvées: 177-95; 
les systémes monétaires: 195-206; les Trésors 
206-9; le commerce: 209-20, les prix: 220-22; 
l'armée: 222-37 La dermére partie est consa- 
crée à la ‘culture achéménide', à savoir: 
Pasargades: 238-45; Persépolis: 245-56; Darius 
et Suse: 256-59, Part achéménide: 259-72, 
lécriture perse cunéiforme: 272-82, des 
superstitions au début de la science: 283-89; les 
calendriers: 289-92; contacts ethniques et 
culturels: 292-320, la religion des anciens 
Iraniens: 320-47; la politique religieuse des 
Achéménides: 347-60, la politique des 
Achéménides à l'égard des temples: 360-66 Un 
Appendice est consacré aux sources écrites. 
368—401 

Dans le cadre d'un compte-rendu nécessaire- 
ment succinct, il ne parait guére possible 
d'examiner en détail chacun des thémes traités 
par Dandamaev qui, dans une certaine mesure, 
donne là une synthése de ses nombreux travaux 
antérieurs consacrés à l'Empire achéménide. On 
trouvera donc des mises au point extrémement 
précieuses, méme si l'on regrettera ici et là 
l'absence de références à des travaux importants 
(dont on postulera qu'ils ont été 1naccessibles à 
l'auteur) Des études ajoutées dans la bibliogra- 
phie n'ont pas été intégrées dans le texte (cf e.g 
Robert, 1975: no 588a). Certaines thèses sont 
devenues caduques, telle la date de c.516 at- 
tribuée (p. 100) pour la séparation de l’Outre- 
Euphrate en satrapie individualisée [Cf Stolper, 
JNES, 48/4, 1989, 283-305]; des études récentes 
ont renouvelé également l'interprétation de la 
politique monétaire de Darius [cf. REA, 1989], 
ou encore la fonction commerciale du Canal de 
Suez... Quo! qu'il en soit, grâce aux nom- 
breuses mises au point proposées par 
Dandamaev, le lecteur ne pourra qu'étre frappé 
de l'ampleur des connaissances de l'auteur, de 
sa maitrise des sources primaires de toute sorte, 
en particulier des sources cunéiformes qu'il 
connait si bien et qu'il utilise et cite 
abondamment et avec bonheur. 

Dans son Avant-Propos (p. xii), Ph. Kohl 
émet le souhait que le livre sera lu et médité par 
des anthropologues qui travaillent sur d'autres 
empires (Chine, Aztéque, Inca) et qui pourront 
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trouver dans les ‘les riches analyses 
structurales' de Dandamaev matiére à réflex- 
ions comparatistes. Il ne fait guère de doute en 
effet que l'ouvrage de Dandamaev va devenir 
rapidement un livre de référence indispensable, 
bien supérieur à tout ce qui existait Jusqu'à 
maintenant sur le sujet. Cependant, je me 
demande si les utilisateurs potentiels ne seront 
pas en méme temps quelque peu déçus Le plan 
choisi ne répond à aucune problématique 
historique explicitement posée. Il s'agit surtout 
de développements juxtaposés qui, aussi ex- 
cellents soient-ils pris un à un, ne constituent 
pas à proprement parler une synthése histort- 
que plus que d'une synthése dynamique, il 
s'agit d'un bilan, certes exhaustif, mais statique 
Le livre, souffre gravement, à mon avis, d'une 
composition ‘à tiroirs? qui en évacue l'histoire 
dans ses diversités spatiales et chronologiques. 
On a l'impression que l'histoire — réduite. au 
sens événementiel du terme — a été réservée par 
lui à un autre livre qui vient lui aussi de paraitre 
en traduction anglaise [A political history of the 
Achaemenid Empire, Leiden, 1989], comme st 
l'économique et le social n'avaient pas d'histoire 
(cf les remarques de l'auteur, p 97 et 192 sur la 
permanence de l'organisation mise en place par 
Darius au début des années 510). Tel n'est 
certainement pas le fond de sa pensée (cf 
p. 152-77), mais l'insuffisante attention portée 
au temps et à l'espace tend cependant à évacuer 
certaines difficultes. Tout en respectant le choix 
de Dandamaev, on se prend à souhaiter ré- 
trospectivement que les deux livres aient été 
fondus en un seul. Bref, on aurait aimé que 
Dandamaev, qui maitrise mieux que tout autre 
savant l'ensemble de la documentation disponi- 
ble, nous donnát son analyse personnelle de 
l'Empire acheménide. Certes, l'auteur note qu'à 
son avis ni l'esclavagisme ni le féodalisme ne 
sont caractéristiques de l'Empire achéménide 
(p. 152-77 ). Mais, ıl ne mène pas à son terme la 
réflexion théorique — qu'au demeurant il ne 
présente jamais comme telle, sauf dans sa courte 
intervention (p. 177). dans la polémique 
(traditionnelle) contre la these (' occidentale’) 
du pan-féodalisme. 

Ni [Introduction ni la Conclusion ne 
fourniront de réponses aux questions que le 
lecteur se pose en ce domaine. Dans sa 
Conclusion brévissime (p. 367). l'auteur se 
contente — sous forme d'eulogie — de saluer 
Pimportance de l'Empire achéménide, * premier 
empire du monde' [quel est le second?] 'à 
p un traitement absolument tolérant et 

ienveillant des peuples soumis, à avoir répandu 
la paix et la prospérité et à avoir facilité les 
contacts inter-culturels’. Dans son Introduc- 
tion, 1] reprend (p 95-6) le thème rebattu depuis 
l'Antiquité d'un déclin continu de l'Empire 
aprés 479, de plus en plus marqué, selon lui, par 
les révoltes des peuples soumis, les coups d'Etat, 
le rôle écrasant de la noblesse face à la royauté, 
ajoutant (p. 193) qu'au quatrieme siècle la levée 
des impóts se transforma en ' direct robbery and 
coercition ' qui eut une influence néfaste sur le 
niveau des forces productives (p 194, cf. p. 217) 
et sur les capacités militaires de l'Empire 
(p. 151). Chacune de ces affirmations invite pour 
le moins à une discussion serrée. Se référant à la 
défaite de Darius III, il écrit smplement (p. 96): 
‘Within a year’s time, the Achaemenid empire 
ceased to exist’. Soit! Encore convient-i]. de 
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souligner que l'organisation méme de l'Empire 
fut reprise en large part par Alexandre et ses 
successeurs Mais, les questions subsistent. 
Comment et pourquoi la défaite de 334-30? Et 
pourquoi et comment les Achéménides ré- 
ussirent-ils à imposer et à maintenir leur 
domination pendant prés de deux siécles et 
demi? Bref, en quoi la création et l'organisation 
de l'Empire ont-ils constitué un fait historique 
de la premiére 1mportance? Comment définir la 
place de l'Empire achéménide dans l'histoire des 
formations étatiques pré-capitalistes? 

Fort heureusement — si l'on peut dire! — les 
jugements abrupts et quelque peu stéréotypés de 
l'Introduction et de la Conclusion ne rendent 
pas compte de la profondeur des analyses in- 
termédiaires, qui sont infiniment plus complexes 
et plus nuancées, et fondees sur une 
connaissance approfondie de la documentation. 
I] reviendra donc au lecteur de se forger sa 
propre opinion à partir de l'examen minutieux 
des riches données interprétées par M. 
Dandamaev. A ce titre, l'ouvrage revét la plus 
extréme importance dans le développement des 
études achéménides, qui ont connu un re- 
nouvellement trés remarquable en particulier 
depuis une dizaine d'années Il est clair pour 
tout le monde que les travaux de M. 
Dandamaev y ont puissamment contribue et y 
contribueront beaucoup å l'avenir. 


PIERRE BRIANT 


Joun Curtis: Ancient Persia. pp. 72. 
London: British Museum Publica- 
tions, 1989. £4.95. 


This attractive British Museum guide, with 85 
text-illustrations 1n colour and black-and-white, 
provides an up-to-date background to the 
archaeology of ancient Iran from 6000 B.C. to 
the fall of the Sasanians ın A.D 651. After a 
general introduction, ch 2 surveys the period of 
the painted-ware pottery—the black on red of 
the Chalcolithic, and the spectacular black on 
buff  Susa-ware ' of the 4th millennium B.C. The 
3rd millennium sites are briefly described: Tepe 
Yahya near Kirman, and Shahdad (now again 
named Khabis as in the Middle Ages) on the 
edge of the Dasht-i Lüt, the first notable for 
vessels carved in chlorite, the second for ornate 
axes with crescentic blades often of arsenical 
bronze. In ch. 3 there 15 a brief account of the 
civilization of Elam, with its centres at Susa in 
Khuzistan, and in the same province at Haft 
Tepe and Choga Zambil (Dar Untash), but also 
in the interior at Malyan in Fars, the historic 
Anshan. The next period, from 1400 BC 
onwards in the north, 1s associated with the 
Indo-European migrations, and includes 
accounts of the splendid finds from Marlik, 
Hasanlu, and Ziwiyeh. Certainly with the first 
and last of these a new decorative genre 
appears, that of animal themes, which it 1s 
tempting to Imk with the arrival of a new ethnic 
element—presumably the Iranians. Here pre- 
historians have adopted a studiously non-com- 
mittal terminology; Iron Age I—its products 
(p.18) paradoxically of bronze—Iron Age II 
and III. The author 1s indeed a leading specialist 
in the Iranian ‘Iron Age’, and his extensive 
discussion will be read with attention. Also in 
this period come the celebrated Luristan 
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bronzes, the canonical forms being horse-bits, 
pins, ' standards ', whetstones, swords and axes 
The earliest finds of such material were regret- 
ably uncontrolled. Yet the few recent systematic 
excavations have thrown only limited light on 
the society that produced it The author dismis- 
ses, a little cavalierly perhaps, the theory that 
the prominent metalware style with repeated 
animal forms, at Ziwiyeh, Kelermes and 
Melgunov's Barrow, and reflected under the 
Achaemenids, could be that of the Medes. 
Certainly not everything claimed as ‘ Median’ 
deserves the label, yet one must guard against 
pushing scepticism to extremes and losing hope 
of a synthesis. Indeed the author agrees (p. 33) 
that ‘Iron Age HI’ could be the period of the 
Median kingdom (800-5508C), so one 
wonders whether ‘Iron Age II’ might not be 
° predynastic Median’, and ‘ Iron Age I’ proto- 
Median! Of the ‘horzontal-handled’ pottery 
bowls from Nush-i Jan it ıs indeed tempting to 
say from fragments that these bowls had two 
such handles (p. 35). But 1n fact memones of the 
site recall that the majority, frying-pan fashion, 
had only one. 

There follows a spirited account of the 
Persepolis palaces, and—acquired by a Vic- 
torian saga—the Oxus Treasure Thanks to the 
last, well illustrated here, the Bntish Museum’s 
collection of Iranian art ranks with the world’s 
richest. Beside the old attribution to Takht- 
Kuwad as the findspot, one might notice recent 
reports that the temple-site of nearby Takht-1 
Sangin could be the origin of the treasure. 
Neither spot 15 stnctly on the Oxus by its 
modern definition, but rather on the Wakhsh, in 
Classical times considered the main branch of 
the river, as the surviving name attests. There 
are good sketches of the Hellenistic, Parthian 
and Sasanian periods with selected views of the 
monuments. For all students of Persian culture 
this booklet provides an excellent survey, with a 
useful bibliography and dynastic tables. 


A D.H BIVAR 


FRANCES BOSTOCK and GEOFFREY 
JONES: Planning and power in Iran: 
Ebtehaj and economic development 
under the Shah. xi, 238 pp., front. 
London: Frank Cass, 1988 [pub. 
1989]. £22.50 


Much modern Iranian historical writing has 
been deeply influenced either by those lining up 
on the side of Muhammed Rıza Shah or those 
critical of his policies. It 15, therefore, interesting 
to have a study devoted to economic develop- 
ment as perceived and formulated by an 
eminent and pioneering Iranian planner, Abul 
Hassan Ibtehaj It 1s also useful to have this 
account provided by scholars whose general 
area of studies did not onginate in Iran but 
whose expertise 1s in the subject matter under 
consideration. 

The authors state at the outset that they are 
concerned with 'the origins of development 
planning in Iran’, focusing upon the remark- 
able career of Ibtehaj whose professional life 
began on the staff of the Imperial Bank of Persia 
(British Bank of the Middle East) 1920-36 He 
was born into a family of Mostoufis, traditional 
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accountants of enlightened literary learning, 
and educated abroad like his elder brother, 
Ghulam Husayn, in Paris and Beirut. Resentful 
at his limited prospects of managerial promo- 
tion, he transferred to the Ministry of Finance 
and later held banking appointments before 
being appointed Governor of the Bank Melh, 
the National Bank, in December 1942. Whilst 
he may have suffered from the conservative 
discrimination of the Imperial Bank, he did 
benefit from the opportunity of self-advance- 
ment in the banking discipline. This com- 
plemented his own determination and gave him 
an authoritative understanding and experience 
of financial affairs which impressed his con- 
temporaries 

He was dismissed from the Bank Melli m July 
1950 and spent two years diplomatically in 
Paris. Before returning to Iran in August 1954 
as head of the Plan Organization, Ibtehaj served 
with the International Monetary Fund in 
Washington. The distinguished public service of 
Ibtehay ended on 14 February 1959 with his 
resignation, when the Shah withdrew his long- 
standing support and agreed to the subordina- 
tion of the Plan Organization to the Prime 
Minister and the re-allocation of oil revenues to 
the government budget, which Ibtehaj had 
opposed. 

These events are detailed and explained 1n the 
context of the issues and personalities involved 
with particular emphasis on the planning 
aspects of the First-Seven Year Plan proposed 
in 1946 to the Second Plan approved by the 
Shah on 13 March 1955. The authors make out 
a convincing case for the important contribu- 
tion which Ibtehaj made to Iranian planning, 
the necessity for a disciplined approach, a con- 
sistent and concise policy, a trained and appre- 
ciative staff, proper supervision and political 
independence. There is, moreover, an awareness 
of those personal characteristics of Ibtehaj 
which made him such an effective advocate in 
his own cause, intellectual clarity, probity, 
loyalty and patriotism. However, there is a 
realization that in spite of his positive qualities 
and recognizable accomplishments that his 
‘particular temperament and character’ was a 
cause of his relinquishment of public office. 

What 15, therefore, of interest 1s the appraisal 
of whether his ultimate contribution to the 
economic life of his country was hindered by his 
own personal defects or was impeded by those 
hostile to his policies. This study suggests that 
*Ebtehaj's abrasive personality and absolute 
conviction that he was right led him into 
acrimonious Clashes with anyone who opposed 
him’. Besides, ‘ Ebtehaj’s hopes that planning 
could be kept away from politics were always 
unlikely to succeed over the long term '. He was 
impatient to get results, but as ‘Alî Akbar 
Davar, one of his mentors, discovered when 
reforming the Ministry of Justice in the early 
1930s, the educational system did not provide 
the adequate administrative competence and 
expertise that was so desperately required. The 
information in the report of Overseas Con- 
sultants Inc. on the Seven-Year Plan in 1949 
contained much evidence on the weak state of 
the economy, education, resources, communica- 
tions and administration. In the dash for 
economic growth, the rush for take-off, which 
characterized the 1950s, 1960s, 1970s, he and 
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others tended to ignore the constraints and 
bottle-necks. Ibtehaj may have regretted the 
later over-heating of the economy, the inflation- 
ary repercussions, the excessive military 
expenditure and the level of corruption, but he 
too like many of the emerging generation of 
foreign-educated technocrats was over- 
enthusiastic. about economic objectives and 
insufficiently sensitive to political imperatives 

Furthermore internal political relationships 
which provoked factionalism and intrigue were 
polarizing around the Shah and causing insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the needs of the people. 
The increasing pace and pressure of economic 
growth resulted in greater dependence on 
foreign assistance, notably from the United 
States, exacerbating a sense of national frustra- 
tion which, eventually fusing with domestic 
unrest, precipitated the collapse of the Pahlavi 
régime. 

Ibtehaj, whose personal and professional 
integrity was above suspicion, had nevertheless 
contributed to this mésalliance, although he 
subsequently rejected some of its more ques- 
tionable implications at the International 
Industrial Conference m San Francisco in 
September 1961 after he had resigned from 
public office There is an interesting account of 
his promotion of the ambitious programme for 
the development for Khuzistán undertaken by 
David Lilienthal, former chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority (TVA), from 1955, 
which became a model for regional schemes 
under the old Third and Fourth Plans. These 
projects were large in scale and scope, almost 
like another Reuter Concession, but although 
there was useful industrial advantage and 
infrastructural benefit, the agricultural trans- 
formation was disappointing in relation to the 
effort and expenditure involved. Expectations 
went beyond the realities of execution, and in 
the criticism which ensued, the principal protag- 
onists fought for their receptive corners An 
early close relationship with the Shah, who, he 
claimed ' came to the point he'd accept anything 
I said ’, not long after his accession deteriorated 
and ended with his imprisonment. 

In the absence of a strong and responsible 
institutionalized organization, arbitrary pro- 
cedures and favouritism predominated in Iran. 
Rationalst and dynamic, Ibtehay had little 
inclination for compromise, confident in his 
ability to provide for the requirements of the 
people as he thought best for them and to retain 
the control which would make it possible. He 
had httle time for conventional niceties in a 
society which prided itself on the observance of 
political formalities. As he remarked himself, 
although he foresaw ‘an explosion... I had no 
idea that it would be carried out by the Mullas '. 
In common with many of his compatriots he did 
not comprehend the role of the ‘ulama’ in the 
opposition to the Shah, nor their influence 
beyond the mosques. 

This is a well-argued case for the importance 
of Abul Hassan Ibtehaj as a planner in the 
modern economic development of Iran and 
provides a worthwhile contribution to the 
history of its political economy 


RONALD FERRIER 
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JAMES A. BILL and RoGER Louis (ed.): 
Musaddiq, Iranian nationalism, and 
oil. x, 358 pp. London: I. B. Tauris, 
1988. £24.50. 


The book under review 1s a collection of 
essays devoted to the Musaddiq period of 
Iranian history (1951—53), originally presented 
as conference papers at the University of Texas 
at Austin in 1985. It is the first serious, collective 
attempt to study the phenomenon of Musaddiq- 
ism. For years during the Pahlavi hegemony 
Musaddiq was obliterated from official history, 
his name barely mentioned except for denigra- 
tion and the same has begun to happen since the 
Revolution, a process neatly analysed in one of 
these essays At the same time, his memory has 
been ‘a rich and inspiring repository of 
democratic nationalist mythology ’. Not before 
time, we now have a more balanced, scholarly 
assessment. Uneven in quality and sometimes 
inconsistent though such a collection inevitably 
must be, several overlapping themes discussed 
from different perspectives provide a cohesion 
and central argument to the volume. 

One issue common to many of these essays is 
the degree to which the two sides in the oil 
nationalization dispute genuinely wanted a 
compromise settlement and why they failed to 
reach one. On several occasions they were close 
to agreement. The British realized that after the 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing arrangement between 
Aramco and Saudi Arabia the year before, 
nothing less would be acceptable; with greater 
difficulty they conceded the principle of nation- 
alization but argued that compensation should 
be calculated on assumed profits until 1993 (the 
date to which the 1933 agreement had been 
extended). Musaddiq saw no reason to give in to 
conditions which the British government had 
not demanded from private owners of the steel 
and coal industries and railways which it had 
recently nationalized. In other respects, 
however, he did compromise, particularly on 
the barrel price of oil, and the sale of the 
Abadan refinery to an Anglo-Dutch company. 
It was a package that Dean Acheson and 
George McGhee, then Assistant Secretary of 
State—who contributes a revealing account of 
his negotiations with  Mussadiq—thought 
would be acceptable to the British. Eden, ın the 
first flush of the Conservative election victory of 
1951, refused to agree to the exclusion of British 
technicians from employment in any new com- 
pany. It was on this issue that the best chance 
for an agreement was lost. By the time later 
proposals were formulated, attitudes on both 
sides had changed. 

Beyond the economic argument lay a much 
deeper political issue of some psychological 
complexity. In Musaddiq's view the political 
necessity of nationalization was paramount, 
economic considerations were subsidiary The 
British could not understand the force and 
legitimacy of Iranian nationalism; they failed to 
recognize that Musaddiq's political ideas had 
been formed by the West, that he clung with 
equal tenacity to the principles of parliamentary 
democracy and national independence. They 
could not believe that Old Mossy, ‘tall, gaunt, 
balding, with a long thin face and an oversized 
beak nose’, habitually wearing pyjamas, nego- 
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tiating from behind an iron bedstead, weeping 
or laughing convulsively, represented the politi- 
cal aspirations of the vast majority of Iranian 
political society. It was this personality, ‘on the 
lunatic fringe’ according to Attlee, whom the 
British blamed for the breakdown. Yet as 
Albert Hourani remarks in an elegant, judicious 
conclusion, many of these eccentricities were no 
more or less ridiculous than the foibles of 
British politicians of that or a previous period 

Churchill also did business lying in bed, tears 
had once been part of an English politician’s 
vocabulary, and so-called pyjamas were no 
more than the usual indoor wear of Iramans of 
all classes Musaddiq’s personality and eccentri- 
cities were given so much prominence because 
he had affronted British prestige and self- 
respect at a particularly vulnerable moment in 
the years of difficult post-war re-adjustment. He 
posed an economic threat which the end of the 
Indian Empire or even the nationalization of the 
Suez canal had not This inferior people, a 
country of oriental decadence which had never 
been allowed to develop at the hands of a virile 
and civilized nation, now held up a great 
imperial power to ransom. 

On his part, Musaddiq often did seem obses- 
sed by a pronounced Anglophobia. Not that ın 
any sense he was hostile to the British people or 
their culture; he simply opposed the unique 
position of the British 1n Iran, in particular the 
British Embassy as an effective institutional 
component in the Iranian policy and the AIOC 
as the main pillar of British domination. Over a 
long political life he had no reason to believe in 
the wholesome benefits bestowed by the inter- 
vention of a ' virile and civilized nation” The 
Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 divided Iran 
into spheres of influence, the ultimatum of 1911 
effectively terminated the Constitutional revolu- 
tion, the abortive 1919 Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment would have reduced Iran to the status of a 
British mandate, the 1921 coup brought Reza 
Shah to power and the allied invasion of 1941 
terminated that dictatorship and allowed free 
reign to direct manipulation of internal Iranian 
politics It was this record which made him call 
the British Embassy ' a nest of spies '—a phrase 
in recent years reserved for the Americans—and 
forced him finally to stand out against the 
admission of British. technicians in the oil 
industry. It might seem an extreme reaction, 
but his instincts as so often were perfectly 
correct. It 1s now well-established that within 
a few weeks of his election as prime minister, 
the Labour government began to draw up 
plans to destabilize his position, plans which 
at first failed in the fiasco of Qavam's brief 
prime ministership, but later succeeded in the 
CIA/MI6 coup of 1953 

How the British were able to persuade the 
Americans to depart from their initial sympathy 
for Musaddiq and collaborate ın this extraordi- 
nary episode 1s the theme of two chapters by the 
editors. Whether or not the British genuinely 
believed that Musaddiq himself had communist 
leanings or that he would be forced to make 
concessions to the Tudeh and then be the victim 
of a Communist takeover, they successfully 
played on this fear and by early 1953 convinced 
the new Republican administration that this 
was a real possibility. In the words of the 
American ambassador in Tehran, ‘ we are con- 
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fronted by a desperate, a dangerous situation 
and a madman who would ally himself with the 
Russians’. Over thirty years later, the evidence 
15 not convincing. From recent Persian sources, 
including Musaddiq's own writings, it 1s clear 
that he was determinedly anti-communist, and 
deeply suspicious of the Tudeh's activities The 
Soviet government, hampered by the lack of 
direction succeeding Stahn's death, took no 
effective measures to support the Tudeh. In the 
climate of McCarthyism, this fear was sufficient 
to persuade Eisenhower and Dulles to take over 
the British. plans to bring down Musaddiq's 
government. For both participants in the coup, 
the long-term implications were more ominous 
than the immediate success of ‘saving Iran’ 
might have indicated. The British lost their 
monopoly of Iranian oil and with it their 
dominant position in Iran; their hollow victory 
here encouraged the same Conservative govern- 
ment to resort to armed intervention at the time 
of Suez three years later. Likewise the CIA 
embarked on a series of covert operations that 
damaged the American reputation throughout 
much of the Third World. More importantly, as 
argued by Bill, the intervention ‘stifled the 
natural growth of nationalism in Iran’, and 
when it finally burst out in 1978, it did so with 
explosive force and extreme anti-Americanism 
A final question underlies much of this collec- 
tion If the 1953 coup had not taken place, 
would Musaddiq have been able to survive, or 
were there internal tensions that made his fall 
sooner or later inevitable? The real merit of this 
volume is the emphasis placed on internal 
Iranian politics and society as much as on the 
oil negotiations and the Anglo-American 
involvement, in such a way that the outline of 
an answer begins to take shape. Two interesting 
essays re-assess Musaddiq's record of social and 
constitutional reform and his attempt to create 
a non-oil economy. The nature of his relation- 
ship with other leaders in the National Front, 
briefly portrayed as a shadowy group frightened 
of him and of each other, the damage inflicted 
by the defection of Kashani, the degree to which 
he and his government were, as the Americans 
claimed, ° prisoners of the politics of the street’, 
are issues lightly touched on at several points 
and point the way to areas for further research. 
Likewise, ın Fakhreddin Azimi's perceptive 
summary of Musaddiq's personal and political 
strengths and weaknesses, he suggests a deeper 
structural defect in Iranian political life which 
restricted the power of all popular, democratic 
administrations. Without a strong party 
organization, the Majlis would always ın the 
long run became unmanageable; yet it was 
exactly the creation of such an organization that 
had proved so elusive in Iranian political life. 
Musaddiq at the time deliberately rejected it, 
but with the international crisis resolved, it is 
impossible to know how he might have reacted 
to the more thorough proposals for reforming 
the inconsistencies ın the electoral procedure, 
the negative power of the Majlis and the con- 
tinued interference of the Court. The conclusion 
from the varied perspectives of this book 1s that 
his brief period did promise ‘some real possi- 
bility for the institutionalization of liberal, 
secular and nationalist norms’, but the fulfil- 
ment was ruined by the misguided intervention 
of August 1953. The scale of that error 15 now 
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becoming clearer, as Musaddiq's personality, 
policies and political ambitions are disentangled 
from the demonology of his enemies and the 
hagiography of his partisans. 


J. D. GURNEY 


DENIS SINOR (ed.): The Cambridge 
history of early Inner Asia. x, 
518 pp. Cambridge, etc: the 
University Press, 1990. £60, $79.50. 


This volume, embracing the period from pre- 
historic times down to the eve of the Mongol 
empire ın the early thirteenth century, was orig- 
mally planned as the first in The Cambridge 
history of Inner Asia series which has now, 
regrettably, been abandoned. In a thought-pro- 
voking introduction, Professor Sinor discusses 
the concept of ‘Inner Asia’ or, as it should 
more accurately be called, Central Eurasia 
Although the region’s natural zones (surveyed 
in a useful chapter on the geographical setting, 
by Robert N Taaffe) can be broken down into 
tundra, forest (targa), desert and steppe, it ıs the 
fourth of these categories which alone has 
proved capable of producing and sustaining 
sophisticated polities; and 1t 1s with extensive 
animal husbandry, therefore, that Inner Asia 1s 
most readily associated. Since the region 1s 
distinguished from 115 neighbours not so much 
by geographical factors as by cultural ones, the 
term itself relates to an area that has fluctuated 
considerably down the ages’ Anatolia became 
part of Inner Asia as Seljuk herdsmen progress- 
ively replaced Byzantine farmers; North China, 
too, once it was occupied by the Kitan and the 
Jürchen, in the period covered by this volume, 
and by the Mongols thereafter. This kind of 
analysis does, of course, beg a large question to 
what extent did the conquerors succeed in 
imposing (or even wish to impose) their own 
pattern of economic activity upon the areas of 
sedentary culture that they conquered? Even the 
Mongols in the 1230s appear to have jettisoned 
the notion of converting North China into one 
enormous prairie, having perceived the lucrative 
income that would accrue from taxing tradi- 
tional Chinese agriculture and salt production 
Sinor concludes with an examination of the 
topoi to be found 1n sedentary peoples' response 
to Inner Asia. That the nomads were seen as the 
epitome of barbarism, poverty and greed for 
what their settled neighbours possessed did not 
prevent them in turn, incidentally, from indulg- 
ing a lofty sense of superiority over farmers and 
town-dwellers. 

The collective task facing the contributors 
has been an unenviable one: that of bringing to 
light, and rendering comprehensible, a vast area 
of history which is notoriously difficult of 
access. This applies especially to those whose 
remit 1s to trace the formation and movement of 
perennially mutable tribal confederations on 
the basis of the fragmentary data in external 
sources, whether Byzantine, Latin, Slavonic, 
Arabic, Persian or Chinese. Sinor’s statement in 
the preface, that the volume is not ‘a definitive 
history of pre-Mongol Inner Asia’ but rather 
* an honest presentation of what we know at this 
stage of scholarship’, could represent-a-cri- de 
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coeur for anyone who has studied the career of a 
Eurasian people. 

The contributors have, on balance, done a 
reasonably good job. As is usually the case with 
such collaborative enterprises, the quality varies 
widely Two authors, Ying-shih Yu (ch v,* The 
Hsiung-nu’) and Helmut Hoffman (ch. xiv, 
‘Early and medieval Tibet’), largely confine 
their brief to ‘straight’ political history and 
write in a style that makes little concession to 
the reader. At the other extreme, Sinor’s own 
contribution (chs. vii, ° The Hun period’, and 
xi, ‘The establishment and dissolution of the 
Türk empire’) and the three chapters by Peter 
B. Golden (ix, ‘The peoples of the Russian 
forest belt'; x, ' The peoples of the south 
Russian steppes’; and xui, ‘The Karakhanids 
and early Islam ") are a model of clarity, read- 
ability and breadth of scholarship Other 
authors provide welcome syntheses on the pre- 
historic era (A. P. Okladnikov); the ‘ Scythians ' 
and ‘Sarmatians’ (A I. Melyukova); Indo- 
European groups, notably the Kushans (A K. 
Narain); the Avars (S. Szádeczky-Kardoss); the 
Uighurs (Colin Mackerras); and the Kitan and 
Jürchen of Manchuria (Herbert Franke). 

The volume has been long in gestation, and 
some chapters were clearly written many years 
ago and have not been revised. The editor has 
added to the bibliographies of certain chapters a 
number of items which have appeared since 
submission. But this has not been possible in 
every case, so that Hoffman's bibliography, for 
example, contains nothing published since 1973 
The vicissitudes of the volume's preparation 
may also have left their mark in terms of some 
noticeable gaps. It 1s curious that Melyukova’s 
otherwise rather fine chapter, while mentioning 
relations with the Achaemenian empire, omits 
the fact that its founder, Cyrus, is supposed to 
have fallen in battle with the Massagetae 
Mackerras’s piece termimates with the over- 
throw of the Urighur empire in 840 by the 
Kirghiz the reader ıs nowhere informed that 
Uighur successor-states existed in Kanchou 
until 1028 and in Qocho beyond 1300, well into 
the Mongol era. The Tangut, a people seem- 
ingly of Tibetan stock who supplanted the first 
of these principalities and whose Hsi-Hsia 
empire dominated China’s western borderlands 
until its destruction by Chinggis Khan in 1227, 
have evidently not been deemed worthy of a 
chapter, and in fact are barely mentioned in the 
volume as a whole. Other groupings also tend to 
get squeezed out. the Sha-t'o Turks, who 
figured prominently on T'ang China's northern 
frontiers, are nevertheless referred to only once 
in passing (p. 385). Incidentally, in a volume of 
this range and depth, the reader would 
undoubtedly have benefited from more detailed 
maps 

Yet a reviewer who has experienced some of 
the trials that assail the editors of composite 
works, and knows what a tempting target they 
can be for facile censoriousness, will hardly wish 
to accord this volume anything but a warm 
welcome. Professor Sinor is to be felicitated on 
carrying The Cambridge history of early Inner 
Asia through to completion 


PETER JACKSON 
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KLAUS KARTTUNEN: India in early 
Greek literature. (Studia Orientalia, 
65.) [vi], 296 pp. + map and add. et 
corr. slip. Helsinki: Finnish Orien- 
tal Society, 1989. FM150. 


This comprehensive survey, the first of its 
kind, of early Greek writings on India 1s most 
welcome With a more consistent display of 
sound common sense than has generally 
prevailed in this area, Klaus Karttunen achieves 
a substantial clarification of the issues ‘the 
bulk of the Greek descriptions 1s probably con- 
nected with the Northwest, the country now 
comprising Pakistan and parts of Afghanistan 
and northwest India’. He adds (p.7) ‘One of 
the ideas of this study 1s to show that this 
country was not a part of either India or Iran’ 
The approach does not seem to differ as much 
as he thinks (p.6) from that propounded by 
Otto Franke in ' Beziehungen der Inder zum 
Westen' (ZDMG, 1893), according to whom 
the Greeks were in contact, not with the 
Sanskrit culture of the generality of India, but 
with that of a 'Palr-Volk' of the western 
frontier and coastal regions, Pali being here 
expressly equated with Prakrit and ‘ Pali-Volk’ 
with ‘ Volk der Gandharer’ The linguistic facts 
could not be understood in 1893, and the dis- 
tinction that it 1s possible to make, thanks to 
Karttunen, between early (Achaemenid and 
Alexandrian) ethnographic observation specifi- 
cally localized in the north-west and later 
references (in Periplus, Ptolemy, etc.) to the sea- 
ports and export products of the west coast was 
not then apparent to Franke. 

Karttunen surveys at the outset the remote 
historical background, finding no convincing 
evidence of significant contact that would have 
brought specific knowledge of India to Greece 
before the Achaemenid period Even the trading 
and colonizing activities of Greeks under the 
Achaemenids would seem to have left little 
mark, except for the eye-witness report of 
Scylax and the rumour-mongering of Ctesias. 
He then gives a plausible and clear account of 
the activities of the theorist Herodotus, the 
historians and _ scientists of Alexander’s 
entourage, the ambassador Megasthenes, and 
the well-meaning antiquanans and poets who 
milked the material for less than it was worth. 
Indologists will be edified to discover how little 
credence classicists have given to notions that 
Pythagoras, Plato, etc. are indebted to Indian 
models, notions that flourish best well away 
from primary sources; and all will be grateful 
for the critical study of the Greek writers’ hsts 
of fabulous peoples of India. 

Equal space is given to a comparative study 
of the Indian and Greek source material, which 
demonstrates how the Greek conception of ‘ cis- 
Gangetic’ India continued almost throughout 
antiquity to envisage the provinces that Alex- 
ander had invaded, as they had been described 
by his historians. References to falconry, dog- 
breeding, rhinocerus horn, and so on are shown 
to be exclusively applicable to the north-west 

The tmportance of Megasthenes’ apparent 
association of ° gold-digging ants’ with gold- 
merchants of Dardistan 1s rightly emphasized. It 
should be noticed, however, that the attest- 
ations given suggest that the story was concoc- 
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ted as a popular etymology for the word hdtaka 
‘gold’ in the context of Pah exegesis 
(Manorathapürani, explicitly: hātakan ti 
kipilhkahi nihatasuvannam). That, conversely, 
the word was coined to designate ‘ ant-extra- 
cted ' gold is hardly likely: some preverb would 
be required. The Greek version corresponds 
exactly with the tribute gold of Sabhdparvan in 
the Sanskrit epic (where the Prakrit etymology 
survives unrecognizably pipihkam nama 
Jatarüpam . . . ahürsuh, although by a new and 
doubtless equally valueless etymology the word 
ıs applied to the land of the Yaksas beyond 
Dardistan ın another passage). That the word 1s 
adjectival * paid as tribute’ (root Ar-), and part 
of the ordinary Prakrit vocabulary of the 
Maurya empire, is seen from Arthas 2.28 3-5, 
where hataka (Sulka) denotes a mercantile levy 

Similarly. the valuable treatments of Heracles 
and Dionysus, the Sun Cult, and the Pandarae 
seem to confirn them rather as constituent 
elements of general Hindu culture than as 
Nuristani-Dardic phenomena. The fabulous 
tribes ascribed to the north-west are standard 
literary motifs the Purànic made-up word 
Sunamukha (for *sunomukha?), coinciding with 
Cynocephaloi seems to be associated with a 
misreading of asvamukha; and dirghdsya, 
aligned with Macrocephaloi, can be associated 
with many similar epithets of Yaksas and the 
like. The Greek notion that heads are involved, 
rather than mouths, is also indicative of 
standard mythology, rather than of primary 
factual testimony (cf AV 11.2.30 mahasya, 
which ıs established by its context as ‘ big- 
mouthed ’, not ‘ big-headed ’). Even if the points 
regarding geographical horizons and realia are 
well taken, 1t seems unlikely that the culture 
encountered by the Greeks was as parochial as 
Franke and Karttunen have tended to believe. 
Karttunen’s excellently well researched and 
admirably presented study succeeds, however, 
in explaining Greek writings on India to the 
classicist and in making them accessible as never 
before to the Indologist. 


J. C WRIGHT 


KLAus WILLE: Die handschriftliche 
Uberlieferung des Vinûya- Vastu der 
Miulasarvastivadin (Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Suppl.-Bd. 30) 
174pp. Stuttgart, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1990. DM 94. 


As the author points out in the introduction, 
what has become known. musleadingly, as the 
Sanskrit ‘ Mülasarvástivàda-Vinaya ', the MS 
of which was found in Gilgit in 1931, is actually 
only a part of the Vinaya of this school, and 1s 
called Vinayavastv-Agama (hereafter Vv-A) in 
the hitherto overlooked colophon of the MS; 
the text bearing this title corresponds to the 
Skandhaka of other schools (in the Mahasam- 
ghika tradition, the Prakirnaka). The Gilgit 
fragments of this text all belong to one and the 
same MS, although the wide dispersal of its 
folios, and the utter confusion of their number- 
ing and identification, have led Lokesh Chandra 
to think otherwise. 

After a brief summary of the controversy 
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about the origin and compilation of the 
Mülasarvastivada-Vinaya, the author gives an 
exhaustive account of the altogether 405 frag- 
ments (about 75% of the whole text) of the 
Gilgit Vv-4 MS: first, according to their 
present-day location, then according to the 
traditional classification in 17 vastu-s A brief 
description of the MS, its script, and its langu- 
age (Buddhist Classical Sanskrit), 15 followed by 
a diplomatic transcription of some of the frag- 
ments, either hitherto unpublished, or published 
here afresh; of certain other fragments, also 
from Gilgit, whose status as belonging to the 
Vy-A MS is debatable;! and of a Vv-A frag- 
ment from the Turfan collections. Klaus Wille's 
work is interspersed with most helpful 
cross-references, parallels (chiefly from 
Milasarvastivadin texts), and references to 
earlier statements about the Vv-4 MS and its 
editions. Finally, there is a lucid concordance, 
covering N Dutt’s edition (under the title Gilgit 
Manuscripts vols 1-4) of the Vv-A, the cor- 
responding correctly numbered fohos, and the 
facsimile edition (under the title Gilgit Buddhist 
Manuscripts) by Raghu Vira and Lokesh 
Chandra 

The first extensive classification of the dif- 
ferent collections of the Gilgit manuscripts as a 
whole was provided by Oskar von Hinüber in 
1979. Now, as regards the Gilgit Vv-4 MS, 
Klaus Wille’s work 1s a guide—and much 
more—which anyone interested ım Vinaya 
studies, and Mulasarvastivadin literature, will 
have to keep near at hand. 


EDITH NOLOT 


MADELEINE BIARDEAU: Histoires de 
poteaux: variations védiques autour 
de la Déesse hindoue. (Publications 
de PEcole française d'Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. czv.) xi, 356pp., 
37 plates. Paris: Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1989. 


A post of a distinctive form. octagonal or 
round in cross-section, having a pointed or 
pear-shaped top with a ring below it, and made 
(n principle) of sami wood, is to be found in 

ndhra Pradesh near the shrine of the goddess 
who protects the village boundary, or under a 
pippal tree at the centre of the village, prefer- 
ably one growing on a nim tree. In Goa, a 
similar post is set up as a stambha-deva in a 


"To the Mulasarvastivadin parallels to the 
Karmavacana fragment, can be added Cecil 
Bendall, * Fragment of a Buddhist Ordination- 
Ritual in Sanskrit’, in Album Kern, Opstellen 
... ter Eere van Dr. H Kern (Leiden 1903), 
373-6. The 23rd disease listed on p.151 of 
Wille's work (GBM 2.148, recto 5): vz.a[/}i, is 
doubtlessly Bendall’s fragment B 2 coll 
viralika, the 24th, ibidem recto 6. visarppi, cor- 
responds to Bendall’s fragment B2 col 2 
visarpo, for jalodarah (ibidem, recto 5), Mvy 
9558 and BhiVin p.34 1.2 have dakodara- Only 
34 diseases are listed in BhiKaVa. 17a 1-3, and 
not 35 as stated by Wille, p. 150, n 14: accord- 
ing to the editors of BhiKaVa. (p. 131, n. 23), 


prajvarah has been supplied from 20b 2. P 153 


(GBM 2.130, folio 25 verso 4), read sabraQhma. 
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ritual for the foundation of a house, and also of 
a boat In Onssa it appears as a balt-kunta, a 
post set up temporarily 1n connexion with a 
buffalo sacrifice In Tamil Nadu, a top of the 
same distinctive shape 1s carved on stone posts, 
above a relief of a viran or warrior god, often 
guarding a shrine of the goddess of the village 
boundary Posts of different shape, but related 
to 1t through intermediate forms, are associated 
with the impalement of animal victims, with 
myths in which demons are impaled, with hook- 
swinging and other rituals in which devotees are 
pierced with metal implements, with fire-walk- 
ing, and with flagellation. In Andhra Pradesh 
the post is worshipped as a god, under the 
Telugu name Potu Raju, ‘ male (buffalo) king’, 
and buffaloes are, or were, sacrificed to him In 
Tamil, this name becomes P6tta-raja, who is 
usually not a post but an attendant of the 
demon-slaying goddess Draupadi, at whose 
festival he 1s represented by a pippal and a nim 
tree. When he is represented in an image, he 
may wear a whip over his shoulder in the 
manner of a sacred thread. There 1s also a 
Pot-raj in Marathi, but he is a Mahar in female 
dress who carnes a whip and a whip-shaped 
torch, and who dances on a buffalo before it 1s 
sacrificed. 

These are some of the ritual and mythical 
motifs which recur, ın combinations which vary 
from place to place, among the material 
surveyed in the present book. Much of it has 
been collected in extensive field-work, from 
1975 to 1987, including both personal observa- 
tion of ntuals and mtual objects, and the 
testimony of local informants. In the hands of 
some other investigator, the post-demon-buf- 
falo might have become the basis of a study in 
Dravidian culture A phenomenologist might 
have invoked the notion of the axis mundi, or 
made comparisons with the Sioux sun dance. 
Biardeau eschews phenomenological com- 
parison, finding that it draws attention away 
from what 1s specifically Hindu in the material. 
She rejects the customary distinction between 

an and non-Aryan, in which goddess- 
worship, for instance, 1s assumed to be non- 
Aryan, and she rightly complains of the 
prevalent presupposition that Hinduism 1s a 
duality of iun or brahmanical and popular or 
primitive. In the preface, she denies that the 
book has any polemical intention; but this 
denial may perhaps be taken as a gesture of 
defiance Her own declared presupposition is 
‘la forte conviction que l'hindouisme dans sa 
totalité s'est structuré à partir du sacrifice 
védique' (p 2). She speaks of 'les chemine- 
ments souterrains du savoir brahmanique’ 
(p. 259), and assumes that, in India at least, 
models pass from above downwards (p. 66); this 
assumption calls for further investigation, as 
well as a definition of what 1s meant by ‘ above’. 

The book therefore not only traces the 
variants of the South Indian ntual post, but 
presents the bold thesis that this post is a 
development of the Vedic yüpa. The variants are 
explained not as results of simple diffusion, but 
as different local developments of the Vedic 
tradition. The use of Sami wood (which ıs not 
one of the prescribed woods for the yüpa) links 
the post to the Vedic fire. That Potu Raju or a 
cognate figure is sometimes a man instead of a 
post is linked to the identity in. Vedic ritual 
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theory between the yüpa and the yajamána; and 
the link between him and the sacrificial victim 
recalls the yajamana's identification with the 
victim. The main argument, supported 1n some 
cases with striking correspondences of detail, 15 
attractive. Some of: the conjectures, many of 
them expressed ın ı rhetorical questions, are 
questionable, and those who are not structural- 
ists will be unimpressed by sentences such as 
‘La marche sur le feu s'oppose au cedil [hook- 
swinging pole] comme l'horizontal au vertical, 
comme l'arani femelle à l'arani mále, ou encore 
comme la Samf matricielle au pippal engendreur 
de feu’ (p. 138). 

The worst feature of the book 1s the absence 
of an index, which makes it hard for the critical 
reader to examine the material otherwise than in 
the order chosen by the author. But this omis- 
sion 1s partially made up by the captions to the 
108 photographs (ce chiffre consacré saurait-il 
se recontrer 101 par hasard?) each of which 
contains a page reference. Printing is accurate, 
except for a computer clanger on p 249 and the 
transposition of the captions to photos 8 and 9. 


D. H. KILLINGLEY 


JAMES W. LAINE: Visions of God: 
narratives of theophany in the 
Mahabharata. (Publications of the 
De Nobili Research Library, Vol. 
16.) 304 pp. Vienna: De Nobili 
Research Library, 1989. (Commis- 
sion Agents: E. J. Brill, Leiden; 
Gerold & Co., Vienna; Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi.) 


The twelve passages of the MBh which form 
the subject matter of this peak ee study have 
been chosen on the basis of what they have in 
common’ they tell of encounters between the 
realms of the human and the divine The study 
is exemplary because it does not submit to a 
temptation to concentrate on what the passages 
have 1n common; rather it interprets the texts 
with special attention to their differences, 1e as 
documents of a variety which offers itself as 
evidence of historical development ‘I have 
hypothesized that certain identifiable traditions 
of religious thought can account for the vartety 
of theophany narratives in the Mahabharata, 
and have developed a model for the logic of 
interaction between four such traditions 
(heroic-bardic, ascetic, devotional and brah- 
manic) ' (p 9) This approach is presented, as an 
alternative to ‘current Mahābhārata criticism” 
represented by the work of Georges Dumézil, 
Madeleine Biardeau, and Alf Hiltebeitel 

The twelve passages are classified into three 
groups, according to their epic context and 
according to who has the vision (The index to 
M BR. texts, p. 285, ıs incomplete or mutilated.) 
The first group (ch. i) comprises the ‘ initiation 
visions of the Pandavas’ (Arjuna and Indra, 
M Bh. 3, 38-9, and Arjuna and Siva, MB. 3, 
40-2; Bhima and Hanuman, M Bh. 3, 146-50, 
Yudhisthira and Dharma 3, 297-8) The second 
group of theophanies is entitled ‘ war-time 
visions ' (Krsna's divine form manifested in the 
Dhartarastra court, M Bh. 5, 129, and to Arjuna 
on the battle field, MBh. 6, 33, ie BAG 11, 
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Arjuna's vision of Siva, MBh 7, 57; A$vatthà- 
man's vision of Krsna and of Siva, M Bh. 10, 
6-7; Bhisma’s vision of Krsna, MBh. 12, 51). 
The third group is characterized by the fact that 
all the visions are granted to  seers 
(Markandeya's vision at the time of dissolution, 
MBh. 3, 186—7; Narada’s vision of Narayana, 
MBh. 12, 326; Upamanyu’s and Krsna's vision 
of Siva, MBh. 13, 14-15; Uttanka’s vision of 
Krsna, M Bh. 14, 52-4); these visions are not ‘ an 
heroic experience’ in the context of the epic, but 
are an experience of revelation which 1s * mythic 
and universal' (p. 161). More attention might 
have been given to the fact that what constitutes 
these theophanies is rather disparate; e.g. 
Narada's ‘ vision’ means that he is listening to 
doctrinal explications of Samkhya (Pafcaratra) 
cosmology and theology; some visions are 
dreams, Markandeya's vision is a narrated 
event; Árjuna's vision of Krsna's vi$varüpa 
(BhG 11) 1s told in the words of him who sees. 

Each text 1s given in a complete and careful 
translation (according to the critical edition) in 
the appendix to the chapter in which it is 
interpreted. The annotations to the translation 
are clearly meant for the general reader; they 
avoid philological discussion of the text and one 
wishes these footnotes did not just reproduce 
the original Sanskrit (in case of difficult 
terminology) or explain basic concepts to the 
non-specialist. A more detailed discussion of 
text-critical points would have been welcome 
and might have helped to bridge the 
(methodological) gap between textual material 
and its historical versus its synchronic (mytho- 
logical) interpretation(s). References to what is 
‘unusual’ (e.g. p. 196, n. 50) or ‘odd’ (p. 194, 
n. 42) point out problems but do not add to a 
solution of such problems The ' close attention 
to the texts' which the author professes is 
directed to the level of ‘motifs’ and their 
symbolic discussions. 

Thus, almost more distinctive for the book 
than the interpretation of the three different 
dimensions of the text (the literary, the symbolic 
and the theological) is its argumentative front 
against the method and style of M Bh. scholar- 
ship represented by Georges Dumézil, 
Madeleine Biardeau and Alf Hiltebeitel. Their 
exegesis of the texts (where available—the 
visions of the seers have not been treated by 
these authors) is discussed 1n detail and quoted 
at length. It is their exegesis which helps Laine 
to establish his method and interpretation 1n 
sharp outline. The differences of approach 
centre on whether the M Bh. should be inter- 
preted as expressive of one single structure, be it 
the ‘transposition of Indo-European proto- 
types’ (p. 29 on Dumézil), be it * products of the 
same world, the “ universe of bhakti” * (p. 167; 
Biardeau’s key motif) or be it ‘the mythic 
models behind the epic story’ (p.33) 
(Hiltebeitel’s concern). Laine pleads for a 
plurality of structures. * The long history of the 
epic's composition rules against the probability 

at any one structure or pattern can be found 
which will explain every aspect of every pass- 
age’ (p. 29). He ıs weary of too much theory in 
the interpretations of his predecessors; the pos- 
tulate for close attention to the text makes Laine 
ask: ‘if the epic is to be read as an expression of 
the “universe of bhakti", why are the epic's 
authors so quick to insert long didactic passages 
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into their text, reticent about developing the 
ideas of the “univers de la bhakti” ın an 
articulate way, 1.e., why have they given us only 
pieces of this ideology and left 1t to Professor 
Biardeau to provide us with the complete 
worldview of “classical Hinduism ”?’ (p. 121). 

Laine’s alternative scheme of interpretation 
distinguishes four traditions and finds that ‘ one 
or another of them predominates in a given text, 
15 central to the composition of that text, even 
while the text attests the influence of other 
traditions” (p. 225f). Fifteen ' general themes’ 
and 'specific motifs" are listed (p. 227-9) and 
discussed. The list, however, unites disparate 
categories motifs, relationships between motifs, 
redactional techniques, religious attitudes, theo- 
logical strategies. Some of them seem dictated 
by the MBA. interpretation of Biardeau and/or 
Hiltebeitel rather than by textual analysis One 
would like to see the hierarchy among these 
themes and motifs investigated (textually); e.g., 
how does sacrificial terminology rate compared 
to Visnu-Siva complementarity. 

The four traditions are called the ascetic 
tradition, the heroic tradition, the bhakti tradi- 
tion and the brahmanic tradition. In spite of my 
whole-hearted support for the author's inten- 
tion to extend Paul Hacker's method of a com- 
parison of myths to a comparison of genres of 
text the four ° traditions’ which Laine identifies 
are to my mind not very convincingly 
delineated, nor happily named. E.g. the ‘ ascetic 
tradition' 1s too non-distinct from the others 
and does not distinguish tapas and yoga (and 
renunciation), and ‘ brahmanic ' as a social cate- 
gory applies to many representatives (texts) of 
the other * traditions’ as well (most ascetics, and 
many of those who handed down bardic texts, 
as well as most bhakti-theologians were prob- 
ably Brahmins; all the textual sources belong to 
the (brahminical) Great Tradition—something 
which the author is of course aware of, p. 259f.). 
Rather than being overly cautious (‘my 
hypothetical model’, ‘... proffered here in no 
way as an historical account’, p 254) about his 
interpretation, Laine should have pursued the 
historical implications of his method in a direc- 
tion of (textually identifiable) elements of posi- 
tions and counter-positions 

The historical development which Laine 
outlines is that from an epic Hinduism to a 
Puranic Hinduism, and he has devoted a separ- 
ate chapter (p 255-72) to ‘the triumph of the 
Puranic’ The concluding chapter reflects on the 
implications of a situation of ‘ religious plural- 
ism’ and of inclusivism (a category and term 
which would have deserved more explicit dis- 
cussion in the light of the critical evaluations 
which it has provoked) and the increase of 
docetism as strategies of dealing with such 
pluralism, which put the historian of religions of 
today in a situation comparable to that of the 
Hindu whose religious history he is trying to 
understand. 

That critical questions are provoked by this 
book should not distract from its merits as a 
valuable and solid contribution to MR. 
scholarship along lines which deserve to be 
pursued and extended. 


PETER SCHREINER 
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Luis O. GOMEZ and JONATHAN A. SILK 
(ed.): Studies in the literature of the 
Great Vehicle: Three Mahayana 
Buddhist texts. (Michigan Studies 
in Buddhist Literature, 1.) xv, 
240pp. Ann Arbor: Collegiate 
Institute for the Study of Buddhist 
Literature and Center for South 
and Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1989. 
$32.95 (paper $16.95). 


The present publication 1s the first in the 
Michigan ‘Studies ın Buddhist Literature’ 
series The editors state in the preface that while 
the textual traditions of Indian Buddhism con- 
tinue to receive attention in Europe and Japan, 
their study has been rather limited in the United 
States; it is the intention of the editors of this 
new series to stimulate scholarly work in this 
area. As an initial step in that direction they 
offer detailed studies and partial or complete 
translations of three Mahayana texts from 
India. 

Part 1 provides a translation by a team of 
scholars of the first four chapters of the 
Samàadhirája-sütra. It ıs not accompanied by an 
edition of the Sanskrit text, but 1s based on the 
edition of the Nepalese manuscripts provided 
by Matsunami The translators started on the 
assumption that Matsunami’s edition was an 
accurate transcription, and it is only in obscure 
passages which defied translation that any 
attempt was made to improve readings ın the 
light of other recensions. The overall decision to 
rely on one particular text aimed to produce 
‘the translation of a real text, an actual religious 
object, and not a scholar's 1dea of what the 
Samadhiraja must have been at some 
undetermined point in time’. The translation is 
well annotated and preceded by a detailed 
introduction which discusses the sutra’s history, 
its different titles, its content and place in Bud- 
dhist literature ’; ıt also provides bibliographical 
references to partial translations of this sutra 
and a number of relevant studies 

Part 2, by Gregory Schopen, contains a tran- 
scription accompanied by copious editorial and 
critical notes, and a fairly literal but quite 
readable translation of the Gilgit text of the 
Vajracchedikaà The explicit intention of Pro- 
fessor Schopen’s meticulous transcription 
(which includes the punctuation marks of the 
manuscript and indications of all missing letters 
and words) ıs to provide an example of * what a 
Prajüaparamita text in the sixth or seventh 
century actually looked like’. The notes added 
to the transcription are intended not so much as 
‘emendations, conjectures or * corrections ",' 
but largely to indicate the editorial * errors and 
salient alterations’ which appear in the already 
edited versions of the Vajracchedika particularly 
those by Chakravarti, Dutt and Conze. The 
notes are both academic and erudite, and 
sharply critical of the work of all three scholars 
just mentioned; Conze’s edition 1s referred to in 
the introductory note as being ‘ of very dubious 
value from a text-critical point of view’ and as 
* badly conflated’. What a blessing it 1s for the 
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sake of peace that the great Conze 1s beyond the 
realm of such mundane concerns 

The third part, by Professor Masamichi 
Ichigo of Kyoto University, comprises an 
edition of the Tibetan version and an English 
translation of Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalam- 
kara The introduction, which concentrates on 
discussing the essential tenet of the Yogacara- 
Mádhyamika school and, in particular, of San- 
taraksita’s philosophical position, gives an 
informative background to the translation. In 
principle, the translation of Sántaraksita's text 
1s sound, reliable and fairly consistent with the 
Tibetan version. It does, however, frequently 
betray a certain amount of undisciplined or 
even interpretative translating and unnecessary 
transpositions of phrases Admittedly, it 1s diffi- 
cult to translate texts of this nature, mainly 
because of their technical terminology and 
brevity. Still, one might have expected a closer 
adherence to the original text. The very first 
Tibetan verse for instance contains a straight- 
forward statement which 15 unnecessarily 
obscured 1n the translation: 

The Tibetan reads: 


bdag dang gzhan smra’i dngos po ‘d: dag [| 
yang dag tu na gcig pa dang |] 

du ma'i rang bzhin bral ba'i phyir || 

rang bzhin med de gzugs brnyan bzhin || 


It is translated as follows: 


* Those entities postulated as real by Buddhist 
and non- 
Buddhist schools have ın reality no intrinsic 
nature, 
Because they possess neither a single nor a 
lural nature, 
Like a reflection.’ 


Making use of the same terms but following 
closely the Tibetan text I would suggest the 
following rendering: 


° The entities postulated by us and others, 

because they are separated in reality 

from both a single and a multiple intrinsic 
nature, 

Have no intrinsic nature, like image reflec- 
tions ' 


Besides leaving in suspension the words ‘ like 
a reflection °, Professor Ichigo’s translation cor- 
responds more closely to the Sanskrit text which 
he provides below his translation. 

There are two observations that I should like 
to make about this volume as a whole. One 
concerns the actual presentation and one the 
editing of texts. So far as the presentation 1s 
concerned, although it is admirable from an 
aesthetic point of view, it 1s rather troublesome 
for the reader, in that there are too many 
introductions, prefatory notes and divisions 
within each introduction. Although the volume 
contains three separate contributions, the 
editors might have attempted to give more of a ' 
uniformity to the volume for the sake of clarity 

It 1s a matter of regret that no attempt has 
been made to provide improved editions of the 
Sanskrit texts Although I appreciate the inten- 
tions of the authors and see some value in 
selecting and adhering to one particular text, I 
do wonder about the academic merits of such a 
method, especially when other versions of the 
same exist 
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It is generally agreed by scholars ın the field 
that what is really needed at this stage in Budd- 
hist studies is critical editions that make use of 
all the available versions, because such editions 
bring us closer to what the original composi- 
tions might have been, and tell us something 
about their historical evolution. It is a pity that 
such a method has not been adopted in this 
otherwise excellent and meritorious publication, 
especially given it has the participation of so 
many fine scholars. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


PAUL WILLIAMS, Mahayana Buddhism: 
the doctrinal foundations. xii, 
317pp. London and New York, 
Routledge, 1989. £9.95. 


During the past few decades scholars have 
produced a great number of studies, some of 
which have advanced considerably our under- 
standing of this fascinating but complex form of 
Buddhism. In most cases, however, no real 
attempt has been made to come to terms with 
the Mahayana as a whole, taking into account 
the entirety of its lustorical and doctrinal com- 
plexities. Some works do treat the Mahayana as 
a whole, but then only in the context of general 
works on Buddhism D. T Suzuki (Outlines 
of Mahayana Buddhism, 1907) and N. Dutt 
(Mahayana Buddhism, which is a modified but 
not updated edition of his Aspects of Hinayana 
and Mahayana Buddhism, 1930), for example, 
provide an overall, but fairly general present- 
ation of the Mahàyàna. Given the Mahayana's 
vast scriptural heritage, its doctrinal writings 1n 
India itself and later regional developments 
beyond India, works such as these, apart from 
being well out of date, can only be seen as a very 
broad treatment of the subject. 

Paul Williams's book is therefore certainly a 
fresh and welcome attempt to provide an overall 
and coberent presentation of the Mahayana in 
all its breadth and depth. He does not limit 
himself to an account of Indian Mahayana 
alone but also ventures to deal with the later 
developments that took place beyond India, 
mainly in China and Japan. Quite apart from 
the extraordinary challenge of such an 
endeavour, it is also a daring step to take. The 
genera] tone of the book under review makes 
clear that it was motivated by sound reasons: 
the scholarly need for such a work and the 
desire to provide students of Buddhism with a 
genuine account of the Mahayana in the light of 
the latest research. 

Before commenting on the author’s presen- 
tation of the complex doctrinal foundations of 
the Mahayana, it should be said that he makes 
use of essential but selected original sources, as 
well as the best available studies so far 
published on various subjects relevant for the 
understanding of the Mahayana. The select 
bibliography 1s perhaps rather brief for such a 
publication but it includes what one might call 
the core of the vast number of relevant articles 
and books. He uses his sources carefully and 
shrewdly, remaining objective, while formulat- 
ing and moulding his own personal perception 
and interpretation of the matters discussed His 
loyalty to Buddhism, and in particular his 
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acceptance of the Madhyamika approach, are 
apparent, but this does not prevent him from 
being fair or critical, and does not impede the 
overall objectivity of the analysis. He does not 
advocate personal interpretations of the various 
dimensions of the Mahayana but he does 
occasionally make his personal opinion explicit. 
As a whole, the work under review 1s written 
and reads more as a lively narrative rather than 
an academic treatise, although it certainly does 
not lack the proper scholarly dimension. It 15 
packed with 1nformation and useful references 
for further study. Although the subtitle of the 
book indicates that Williams has set out to 
provide an account of the doctrinal foundations 
of the Mahayana, the author has gone well 
beyond that. He does not deal exclusively with 
doctrines but incorporates a great deal of infor- 
mation concerned with the origin of the 
Mahayana literature, various historical 
developments, and includes biographical 
sketches of outstanding Buddhist thinkers and 
reformers Such data are amply provided in the 
sections that deal with Chinese and Japanese 
schools in which fairly substantial passages are 
concerned with historical developments and 
biographical accounts. Roughly half of ch. 1x, 
dealing with the path of Bodhisattva, covers 
certain important aspects of the propagation of 
Buddhism in Tibet. All such information is very 
useful, although at times it seems to be inserted 
in rather unexpected places and to occupy too 
much space in proportion to the main concerns 
of the book. 

A book of thus calibre and dimension is 
bound to evoke both appreciation and criticism 
My own critical observations are constructively 
intended and I have two major points to make 
which require first a brief account of the book’s 
structure and content. 

Apart from an excellent long introductory 
chapter, in which are considered the various 
factors connected with the emergence of the 
Mahayana, the book is divided into two major 
parts entitled ‘Wisdom’ and ‘Compassion’. 
Part 1 contains five chapters that deal with ‘ The 
perfection of Wisdom Sutras’, ‘ Madhyamaka ', 
'Cittamátra (mind only)’, ‘The tathdgata- 
garbha’, and ' Hua-yen—the Flower Garland 
tradition’. Part 2 has four chapters, namely, 
"The Saddharmapundarika Sutra and its 
influences’, ‘On the bodies of the Buddha’, 
‘The path of the Bodhisattva ’, and ‘ Faith and 
devotion: the cults of Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas’. The chapter on the Saddharmapundarika 
also incorporates sections on T’ien-t’ai (Jap. 
Tendai), Nichiren and Nichirenism, and the last 
chapter comprises sections concerned with the 
recollection of the Buddha, the notion of 
buddhaksetra, some important Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, Amitabha’s Pure Land in China, 
Honen and Shinran. 

My first observation is that I feel rather 
strongly that Williams should have provided at 
least a short statement explaining the structure 
of his book and, in particular, the reasons for 
placing some schools in Part 1 and some in Part 
2 The division of the book into the two parts of 
Wisdom and Compassion is sound and perhaps 
the Indian Mahayana could be conveniently 
accommodated within such a scheme. However, 
one can only guess why the Chinese and 
Japanese schools have been placed 1n the first or 
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the second part of the book I appreciate 
Wuliams’s assumptions that the Mahayana 
represents ‘not a sect or school, but rather, 
perhaps a spiritual movement which initially 
gained its identity not by a definition but by 
distinguishing itself from alternative spiritual 
movements or tendencies" (p.3). Within this 
spiritual movement, however, we do have dis- 
tinct historical developments and schools or 
even further spiritual movements, which upheld 
considerably different and discrepant views. But 
even this broad assumption is occasionally 
expanded by Williams, perhaps unconsciously, 
when he makes such statements as ‘ the Buddha, 
or a Bodhisattva, is quite capable of teaching 
even non-Buddhist teachings if that is for the 
benefit of beings' (p. 144), or again in the con- 
text of explaining the bodies of the Buddha 
when he says: ‘ Buddhists have no objection to 
seeing the historical Jesus Christ as a Trans- 
formation Body Buddha—a manifestation from 
an Enjoyment Body out of compassion in a 
form surtable to his particular time and place’ 
(p 178) Even if mia categorizations are true, 
he should still have gathered together the essen- 
tial points in one section of the book 1n order to 
provide more refined and restricted character- 
istics of Mahayana Buddhism. 

My second observation is related to the one 
just made. So far as I understand Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism, schools such as Hua-yen 
(Jap. Kegon), T’ien-tai (Jap. Tendai), Ching-t'u 
(Jap. Jodo) or Pure Land, and Nichiren-shu, all 
of which Williams treats in some detail, have 
developed their doctrines around the concept of 
Ekayana (One Vehicle) and not just in imitation 
or on the pattern of the Indian Mahayana 
(Great Vehicle) Williams does discuss the con- 
cept of ekayana though mainly as is advocated 
in the Saddharmapundarika (pp 145—50), but 
does not go much beyond this to discuss its 
applications and in particular its later reinter- 
preted versions. In the Saddharmapundarika 
and several other sütras where the One Vehicle 
concept is propounded, Ekayàna is styled not 
just as incorporating the Three Vehicles as three 
alternative paths for three categories of people 
but also as transcending them all, while the term 
Mahayana represents a distinction from the rest 
of the Three Vehicles. In addition to which, the 
Chinese and Japanese schools developed their 
own concepts of Ekayana on which they built 
their teachings rather than on the Mahayana 
Bodhisattva 1deal in the conventional sense of 
the term. 

The Hau-yen maintained, as did the T’ien-ta1, 
that the Avatamsaka-siitra, which ıt treated as 
its foundational text, was proclaimed soon after 
the Buddha's enlightenment and prior to all 
other proclamations. This text was claimed to 
be a direct exposition of the Buddha’s enlighten- 
ment and its teachings represented the directly 
expounded Ekayana. Thus following the One 
Vehicle ideal, the Hua-yen developed a strati- 
fied and graded doctrinal scheme within which 
all other Buddhist traditions were seen as 
perceiving only segments of the whole truth. It 
was the Hua-yen and not just Mahayana that 
represented the pinnacle of the Buddha’s mess- 
age. According to the Hua-yen 155 
perceived the selflessness of beings, the elemen- 
tary Mahayana perceived the insubstantiality of 
all things and beings, and the mature Mahayana 
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m its teaching on the tathdgatagarbha affirmed 
the essential purity of the mind and the 
immanence of transcendental reality. But 1t was 
the Hua-yen teaching alone, as the apex of all 
teachings, that set forth a perfect and complete 
body of doctrines understood as one vehicle 
identical with all the remaining vehicles com- 
bined and yet separate from them because it 
transcended them all. 

The T'ien-tai classified the whole body of the 
Buddha's teachings into five distinctive periods 
during which he taught different things to dif- 
ferent people. For this school the fifth period, 
represented by the Saddharmapundarika, was 
entirely concerned with the Perfect Teaching 
without any admixtures from other teachings 
Similarly, the Chinese masters of the Pure Land 
(Ching-t'u) developed by the eighth century a 
coherent and complete body of teachings and 
practices as an alternative path based on the 
devotion to Amitabha It was presented as an 
exclusive and assured method of gaining 
deliverance in the form of a simple formula of 
recitation directed towards Amitabha in order 
to gain access to the Sukhavati land The Pure 
Land did not deny the value of other Buddhist 
teachings, but their study and practice were 
displaced as a major factor of practice In 
Japan, Shinran considered all other teachings as 
provisional and set forth only one true Buddhist 
teaching, the ultimate Ekayána, which was the 
path of Amitaébha’s Original Vow. Finally, the 
temperamental Nichiren went so far as to sub- 
stitute faith. for wisdom, declaring all other 
types of Buddhism as being wrong and false, 
and advocated the radical path consisting solely 
of reciting the title of the Saddharmapundarika. 

It is only fair to say that Ekayàna ıs often 
used as a synonym of Mahayàna. However, it 
does have a very distinct conceptual character 
of its own. Taking 1t as a model, the Chinese 
schools mentioned above were able to construe 
their systems, which provided expositions of all 
Buddhist doctrines graded as part of a whole or 
as being exclusive, and not just in terms of the 
Mahayana as one of the three alternative paths 
Finally, the notion of the three ° vehicles ' in the 
sense of the arhat, pratyekabuddha and 
bodhisattva ideals 1s already present and 
developed to a degree in the abhidharmic texts 
In this connexion there 1s the question of how 
the early bodhisattva concept was transformed 
to become a universal ideal in the Mahayana. 
Paul Williams is certainly aware of these and 
many other complexities In the case of 
Shinran's Jódo Shin-shü he even poses the ques- 
tion of whether ıt 1s Buddhism (p. 275). I think 
that a more detailed consideration of the ques- 
tions raised above and a more restricted ‘ defini- 
tion’ of the Mahayana would have enhanced 
and enriched the value of this otherwise excel- 
lent publication. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


COLLETE CAILLAT: Dialectes dans les 
littératures indo-aryennes. Actes du 
Colloque International organisé par 
l'UA 1058 sous les auspices du 
CNRS...16—18 Septembre 1986. 
(Publications de  lInstitut du 
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Civilisations Indienne, Série in-8°, 
Fasc. 55.) xv, 579. Paris: Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne, 1989. 
(Diffusion: Edition-Diffusion de 
Boccard.) 


This book 1s a collection of papers from an 
international colloquium on the literary dialects 
of Indo-A yran, held in September 1986 to make 


'un examen trés général, ce qui explique la 
diversité des sujets abordés dans le présent 
volume: étude de telle variété dialectale pré- 
cise, des emprunts mutuels, des interferences 
normalisatrices, 1nterprétation des variantes 
et variations décélables sous l'unité apparente 
des langues, ou des “ deviations ” relevées par 
les grammairiens anciens, analyse de l'utilisa- 
tion stylistique ou mystique des possibilités 
qu'offre le multilinguisme; briévement, enfin, 
diffusion, hors de lindo-aryen, d'un trait 
marquant de l'aire linguistique indienne, et 
modalités des emprunts faits a l'indo-aryen 

ar une famille lnquistique qui lui est 
étrangère ' (pp. xi-xii). 


The papers cover an enormous chronological 
span, from Indo-Iraman through to Indo- 
Aryan, a wide range, including Sanskrit 
loanwords m old Khmer, and they vary in 
length from the short (Joshi, 8 pp ) to the very 
lengthy (Witzel, 170 pp.). The papers are in 
French and English; the French papers have an 
English summary and vice versa. There 1s no 
record of the discussions after the papers, which 
would have been interesting, although the 
editor has added a note to the end of Witzel's 
paper and pointed out contradictions between 
the articles of Joshi and Salomon 

The collection includes four articles on Vedic 
dialectology—one on MIA influences (T Y. 
Elizarenkova), one on Indo-Iranian (Avestan) 
(E. Pirart), one on the development of IE*-r in 
Vedic (Pinault), and one paper of remarkable 
breadth—covering the variants in all Vedic 
literature, the location of the variants chronolo- 
gically and geographically, the location of the 
Vedic Sdkhas, then attempting to link this infor- 
mation in to archaeological evidence to 
establish a firmer chronology for the Vedas 
(Witzel). 

S. D Joshi, using data mostly from the 
Paspasühnika of the Mahàbhàsya, argues that 
by the seventh century B c. Sanskrit had become 
a Sistabha@sa, and was no longer 1n common use 
but was a second language ın limited circles R 
Salomon suggests a later date for this position 
in his paper on linguistic variability in Post- 
Vedic Sanskrit. He also argues that Panini's 
grammar leads people to believe that classical 
Sanskrit is a unified and invariable linguistic 
entity but that in fact this 1s an ideal, not a 
reality From the evidence of the epics and 
purünas, inscriptional, Buddhist, Jaina, and 
modern and regional Sanskrits, he suggests that 
by the late centuries B.C there was still a 
Sansknt of the ‘common man’, as a mother 
tongue, within a spectrum of literary dialects 
from Sansknt (Paninian) through informal 
Sanskrit, semi-Sanskrit to outright Prakrit He 
views these differences as a contemporary 
feature Joshi seems to envisage a typical situa- 
tion of diglossia where Prakrit 1s the Low langu- 
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age and Sanskrit is the High. Salomon accepts 
such a situation for MIA and NIA but he 
contrasts it in addition with a situation where 
non-standard Sanskrit arose from independent 
dialects. While it seems that he 1s correct in 
saying that these literary vaneties can be 
ascribed to this sort of a linguistic spectrum, it 1s 
not clear which factors lead to variation— 
geographical, social, chronological or stylistic, 
or a combination. 

Two of the papers concern the language of 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, a language based on 
an unknown variety of MIA, Ruegg describes 
the indirect, intentional and allusive use of 
language by the Buddha and its connexion with 
the use of Prakrit and Apabhram$a. Von 
Hinüber points out that since the publication of 
Edgerton's BHS Grammar and Dictionary, 
recent evidence has provided more information 
about the history of thus language. Different 
varieties of OIA and MIA were used by the 
different schools of Buddhism, the Mahasam- 
ghika-Lokottaravadins having the only type of 
Sanskrit that can be called really * Buddhist’ 
and which is very close to MIA, while the 
Sarvastivadins have a more standardized 
Sansknt. The languages of the canonical texts 
have been influenced also by the copyists’ own 
languages and by dialect preferences even with 
Sanskrit. New varieties of Buddhist Middle 
Indian are still being found, e.g. that of the 
Patna Dhammapada which seems to belong to a 
“new ’ school whose language we do not know. 

Norman's and Sakamoto-Goto's papers deal 
with Pali, the language of the Buddhist canon of 
the Theravadins. Norman writes that Pali is a 
literary language, being a variety of dialects of 
Prakrit, mostly ‘ Western’ and ° Eastern’ (with 
the caveat that these terms do not refer to 
geographical locations), with a dominance of 
Western forms, which has been Sanskritized 
during its evolution over several centuries, and 
fixed in its present form around the first century 
B.C. He suggests that this mixture of dialects has 
been incompletely ‘translated’ into a Western 
Prakrit, mistakes being shown mainly in hyper- 
correct forms. There ts no evidence of the langu- 
age of Buddha, although there is no reason why 
some of the texts should not have been uttered 
by him in their pre-Pali form. Further knowl- 
edge about these pre-Pali dialects can be 
achieved by analysing the Theravadin canon, 
thereby gaining information about translation 
techniques which will then allow the restoration 
of earlier and better readings into the Pali texts 
and better knowledge of the dialects 
Sakamoto-Goto discusses the roots drs- and 
pas- 1n Pali. In OIA the root pas- is suppletive 
being used only in the present system with forms 
of drs- making up the rest of the paradigm. Pali, 
which tends to base the entire verb system on 
the present stem, builds up an entire system 
based on the stem passa-. These forms appear to 
be used in speech while the drs- forms appear to 
be archaisms in the written language. 

Three papers deal with Prakrits—Asokan 
Prakrits (Caillat, Gandhari (Fussman), and 
Jaina Maharastri (Balbir). Caillat establishes 
the linguistic authenticity of ASoka’s edicts, 
where the main dialectical features of the 
locality appear—Iranian influences are seen in 
the North West and in the West and there is also 
Sansknitization in the West (Girnar). However, 
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this acceptance of authenticity does not ignore 
the spread of the ‘Gangetic kome’ over the 
Empire, favoured by the political and social 
situation. Fussman looks at glimpses of the 
‘living’ language of Gandhari which can be 
discerned in the archaic and formulaic language 
of inscriptions, both through features which 
were unique to the inscription (proper names, 
dates, etc) and in errors. Balbir examines 
archaic Jama Maharastri morphological 
features ın versified commentaries of the 
Svetüámbara canon and narrative works She 
points out that different traces of other dialects 
are found in the two types of literature, espe- 
cially those of Ardhamagadht and 
Apabhramsa. 

D. Matringe’s paper deals with Muslim 
Panjabi poetry of the late sixteenth to early 
nineteenth centuries, and as a study of NIA 
dialect 1s quite isolated in this collection of 
papers He discusses borrowing from other 
dialects of Panjabi and problems of oral trans- 
mussion. 

Two papers deal with non Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages—Burushaski and Old Khmer—which have 
been affected by loans from IA. A Fremont 
discusses the unwritten language of Burushaski 
and suggests that as a result of borrowing ıt has 
come to show features of the Indo-Aryan area, 
mentioning the absolutive in particular Saveros 
Pou looks at OIA loanwords in Old Khmer, a 
language which has no genetic or typological 
shared features with Sansknt. Although 
Sanskrit was not the mother tongue of the 
Indian settlers (who probably spoke some kind 
of Praknt—in fact some Prakrit words were 
also borrowed), loans occurred due to reasons 
of religion and prestige (cf. Pali loans after 


arrival of ‘Theravada Buddhism ın the 
fourteenth century). 
Ehzarenkova claims a sociolinguistic 


approach rather than that of IE comparative 
philology although she acknowledges the prob- 
lem that ' all extralinguistic information must be 
elicited from the text of the RV itself’ The 
language 1s not ‘pure’, but shows traces of 
Dravidian and MIA which are assumed to have 
come from substratum borrowings. Although 
there are some additional data, it seems that her 
conclusions are largely similar to those of 
Emeneau (cf. Emeneau, M., ' India as a linguis- 
tic area’, Language, 32, 1, 1956, 3-16). 

Pirart describes many clear links between the 
language of the Gathas and that of the old RV 
He notes that modernization of the texts 5 
shown in the treatment of the second person 
singular pronoun whose archaic form 1s 
monosyllabic while its modern form 1s dissyl- 
labic and ın the replacement of kad by kada. He 
argues that traces of this can be seen even in the 
later parts of the RV which ıs a result of its 
patchwork composition. 

G.-J. Pinault discusses the treatment of *-r in 
the RV. The agent noun in -far is expected to 
show -tr in the nom. sg. n., as it does from the 
time of the Bráhmanas. There 1s one example of 
this form in the RV and it shows the ending -us. 
However, it 1s fairly unusual to find neuters of 
agent nouns because of the nature of their 
meaning and also many other forms of this 
paradigm are not extant in the RV. He examines 
the 3 pl. -ur e g vidur, cf. Av. vidar < *-r and 
the adverbial pair sanutar/sanitur « *-r. In the 
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neuter heterochitic declension, where *-r, > -ar, 
he suggests that *-ur did not remain here 
because it was felt to be connected with the non. 
sg. stems in *wer/n- Pinault examines the for- 
mulation in -tari which is traditionally inter- 
preted as an infinitrve. He suggests its use 1s an 
affected archaism in the RV and that it is an old 
type of adverb from stems in *-tr and argues 
that some adjectives have been formed by 
thematicization of these adverbs hence yantura- 

*yantur < *yantr, and dhanutara- *dhanutar < 
*dhanutr. From this evidence, Pinault suggests 
that there were two different dialects of Vedic, A 
and B, where A -ar/B -ur < OIA *-r. B is more 
frequent and shows the common form, and A 1s 
archaic and shows the same development as 
that of Av. Although this paper shows clearly 
the two developments of *-r in RV, it seems that 
there 1s not sufficient evidence to suggest the 
setting up of two dialects on the grounds of the 
treatment of one phoneme in final position. 

Witzel’s lengthy article on the location of the 
Vedic dialects is one of the most interesting, and 
certainly the most ambitious paper in the collec- 
tion. In it he looks beyond the samhutã literature 
to the middle and late Vedic texts. He attempts 
to sieve out medieval developments and to 
distinguish local variation in declension and 
conjugation from general developments. 

Even though there has always been scepticism 
about locating Vedic texts (e.g. Renou), Witzel 
uses the internal evidence of the texts (names of 
localities, rivers, mountains, descriptions of 
climate, etc.) to locate on maps the texts and 
schools (sakhd) of the Vedas On the basis of 
these locations he then maps a number of 
dialectal features found in the texts—ranging 
from the formation and use of tenses to 
phonetic, morphological and syntactical 
features and the development of certain 1deas, 
e.g. rebirth. His collection and analysis 1s 
impressive. Although some of the features he 
maps are traditionally held to be dialects, there 
is no explanation of criteria and although there 
is no confusion in the text, the maps may give a 
distortion of the chronology He finds three 
main dialect areas, centres of innovation and 
subsequent diffusion of dialect features— 
Kuruksetra, Paficala, and (Kosala-) Videha, in 
the chronological order He establishes a rela- 
tive chronology of the texts and then tries to 
link these with archaeologically attested 
cultures. This then allows dating of the texts, 
which he suggests were as follows, in tables 
which also date a number of the variants: post- 
1750 B.C. Late Harappan, Ochre Coloured Pot- 
tery, copper hoard culture, first migrations into 
Panjab of Indo-Aryan speakers whose dialect 15 
close to O. Pers, post-1180 B C., second wave of 
immigration by Indo-Aryans with dialect closer 
to Av , Black and Red Ware, iron, establishment 
of Kuru centre, with Kuruksetra as the centre: 
collection of RV 1-10, PS, SV and mantras of 
MS, KS; post-900 s.c , Painted Grey Ware, YV 
prose, movement to East and South; Paficala as 
second centre of culture. Early Brahmanas, 
establishment of Videha as third centre; post- 
500 Bc, spread of Northern Black Polished 
Ware over North India, the establishment of 
numerous kingdoms and the composition of 
most of the other Vedic texts. It would have 
been particularly interesting to have had a 
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report of the discussion of this novel and chal- 
lenging paper in the colloquium. 

M -C. Porcher discusses the use of Sanskrit 
by Vasantasena, the leading herome in the 
Mrcchakatika. The Natyasdstra allows women 
to speak  Sansknt occasionally (queen, 
courtesan and female artist) according to the 
tme and situation (kálávasthantarakrtam). 
Women use verse in drama to express passion. 
By the time of Bhavabhüti, Prakrit verse in 
drama was in decline. Vasantasena is unusual in 
that she speaks Sanskrit prose and verse and her 
Sanskrit poetry 1s some of the best in the play. 
Another feature of the Mrcchakatika is that no 
other extant play exhibits anything like its 
variety of Prakrit—'it seems almost as if 
intended to illustrate the precepts of the NS on 
use of Prakrit—but in fact these can be reduced 
to two principal dialects. Sauraseni and 
Magadhi. Also, in this play there 15 no 
Maharastri—‘ Sauraseni and Magadhi are used 
in verse in Prakrit (and Ardha-Magadht). In 
Act iii, the Vidiisaka says it makes him laugh to 
hear a woman speak Sanskrit 

This book does not define its terms and 
covers a large and unfocused area. There was 
evidently no consensus on a definition. of 
‘dialect’ (cf. Witzel, p.107 and Salomon, 
p.275). Some papers have little reference to 
Indo-Aryan, to literature ( oral literature' is 
rightly 1ncluded), but there 1s also much discus- 
sion. of inscriptions and grammatical texts, 
and of dialect (Porcher, Pou, Frémont, 
Elizarenkova, Joshi, and Sakomoto-Goto do 
not deal with dialects, except on the premise 
that Prakrits and Burushaski are dialects by 
defimtion) Inconsistency in bibliography and 
abbreviations 1s confusing (and there seems to 
be text missing m von Hinüber's paper between 
pp. 349—50). The collection offers inspiration, 
however, for further investigation of classical 
Sanskrit literature, the Prakrit hteratures, and 
the modern spoken dialects, by drawing atten- 
tion to their immense linguistic diversity. 


RACHEL DWYER 


WINAND M. CALLEWAERT (ed.): The 
Hindi biography of Dadu Dayal. 
178 pp. Delhi, etc.: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1988. Rs. 110. 


The cliché of ‘ the industrious pen’, formerly 
so useful in describing the output of productive 
scholars, 1s hardly applicable when speaking of 
the work of Professor Callewaert, who is 
equally known for the enormous physical 
enthusiasm he has devoted to searching out 
manuscripts in the remoter parts of Rajasthan 
and his patient commitment to the no less 
taxing task of developing a massive data-base in 
Louvain for the ultimate exploitation of his 
numerous discoveries in the context of other 
established texts of bhakti literature. 

The volume under review is an edition, with 
introduction, annotated translation and index 
verborum, of the Dàdü janma lila, a versified 
Hindi hagiography of the Sant poet Dadu 
Dayal (1544-1604) composed in c.1620 by his 
disciple Jan Gopal, hitherto only available in a 
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grossly inflated Indian edition It is the direct 
product of both dimenstons of Callewaert’s 
activity, being based upon his copied versions of 
seven MSS, mostly of the seventeenth century, 
and being readably and reliably reproduced in 
the late twentieth century style by computer, 
albeit printed on paper whose aroma cannot 
avoid the powerful suggestion of a mustier past. 

The introduction begins with a brief descrip- 
tion of the important place of the Dadi janma 
lila at the head of the Dàdüpanthi hagiographic 
tradition, Given the reasoned criticisms sum- 
marily set out on p 16 of W. G. Orr’s A 
sixteenth-century Indian mystic (London, 1947), 
which remains the standard English source on 
Dadü's life, ıt is perhaps a pity that Callewaert 
did not deem it appropriate to provide a fuller 
account thereof here. This edition is certain to 
become an indispensable source for all students 
of medieval Indian hagiography, who mught 
have been helped by more generous pointers to 
its contents, or at least by an English index 
(particularly since Orr's book is itself so very 
poorly endowed in this regard) 

Much is nevertheless to be gleaned from the 
rest of Callewaert's introduction, which 1s 
devoted to a description of the large number of 
interpolations found in three of his MSS 
(B E F), whose fondness for the miraculous and 
the encomiastic further blurs our picture of a 
reformer already sanitized in the usual Hindu 
fashion even in the basic text of the more 
reliable MSS (A, C, D, G) by concealment of his 
dubious Muslim connexions These interpola- 
tions, amounting to half as much again as the 
original, are conveniently distinguished in the 
translation and the following Hindi text by 
being set indented with separate numbering. 

As Callewaert himself observes, Jan Gopal’s 
work ıs no literary masterpiece, and the transla- 
tion of his often crabbed verses is appropriately 
workmanlike. There are occasional irritations, 
as when Dadii reaches Fatehpur Sikri (5.6) to be 
questioned by ‘Abdul Fazl’ (for avaliphajela) 
and ' King Birbal' (where the familiar ‘ Raja’ 
is surely more appropriate for nrpati birabala), 
or the failure to indicate lacunae 1n the transla- 
tion more specifically than by generalized notes 
stating that meaning of the complete line is 
uncertain. The translation does, however, 
certainly gain in clarity from being set out in 
separate half-lines rather than being printed as 
running paragraphs. 

Equal clarity characterizes the Hindi text 
with its apparatus, and the following con- 
cordance, an index verborum mechanically 
generated therefrom listing all occurrences 
therein by verse-numbers, without grammatical 
definitions or glosses. This small-scale preview 
can only awaken a suitably anxious appetite for 
the likely appearance of Callewaert's long-plan- 
ned multi-volume concordance of bhakti 
literature, which so clearly promises massive 
insights to those capable of handling the colos- 
sal quantity of its raw data. In Dadu's words 
(Orr, p.114) ‘I am but one, the universe is 
manifold. . .. Were it one, then might I expound 
it Entangled in the manifold how should I 
unravel it?’ 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 
28 
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DAUD RAHBAR (ed. and tr.) Urdu 
letters of Mirza Asadu'llah Khan 
Ghalib. xlv, 628 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, 1987. 


To review this book 1s a somewhat embar- 
rassing task. The translator began his work in 
1968, just a year before my own and Khurshidul 
Islam’s Ghalib, vol 1: Life and letters was 
published, and the publication of our book 
evidently made it difficult to find a publisher for 
this one, which to a very large extent overlaps 
with ours and is in most respects much more 
limited in its scope. Comparison of the two 
books is unavoidable, and indeed Daud Rahbar 
generously makes favourable reference to our 
work to which he regards his own as comp- 
lementary. It is 1n no ungenerous spirit that I 
review hus. Its publication 1s welcome for two 
reasons: first, because Ghalib, vol. 1, has long 
been out of print, and secondly because readers 
may learn from this book things that they could 
not learn from ours. This book follows in the 
hitherto unbroken tradition in Urdu of group- 
ing together all the letters to a particular 
correspondent, and while in my opinion the 
arrangement of the letters in chronological 
order, irrespective of the addressees, has advan- 
tages to the reader which greatly outweigh those 
of the traditional arrangement, it is true, as 
Daud Rahbar claims, that the traditional 
arrangement enables the reader to trace the 
development of the relationship between Ghalib 
and each of his correspondents. Secondly, this 
book provides, for those who are interested in 
such things, detailed information, both in the 
introduction and the voluminous notes, about, 
e.g., the legal disputes over Ghalib’s ‘ pension’ 
and the  interrelationships of his cor- 
respondents, including who was whose first 
cousin once removed (p. 317). 

Daud Rahbar contrasts his approach to 
Ghalib's letters to ours, claiming that he 
presents them (as, he implies, we do not) ‘ much 
as the poet intended them, namely as miniature 
hterary masterpieces ' (p. xix). In particular, as 
he repeatedly points out, he has been at pains to 
imitate in English the rhyming prose which 
Ghalib occasionally uses. With due respect, 
and, I hope, with due modesty, I would claim 
that there ıs no such contrast. We were just as 
concerned as he with the literary quality of the 
letters and took the same pains as he has with 
the rhyming prose. Any reader who 1s interested 
to compare the results of our respective efforts 
may turn to our translations of Ghalib’s famous 
letter to Mihr on p. 103 in the present volume 
and p. 249 in Ghaltb, vol.1. His efforts are all too 
often unsuccessful. Like many other South 
Asian translators into English he tends to write 
an English in which slang, colloquial and formal! 
styles are indiscriminately mixed, and the results 
are often unfortunate. (‘On whose individual 
memory shall I dwell, and for help to whom 
shall I yell? '—p. 83.) 

In many of his letters Ghalib quotes lines of 
his Persian and Urdu ghazals and sometimes 
appends complete ghazals Daud Rahbar has 
presented these (as Ghalib vol. 1 should have 
done but did not), and gives not only a transla- 
tion but also the texts of the originals. He 1s to 
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be congratulated on his courage 1n doing this, 
but his presentation 15 not at all adequate He 
says in his introduction. (p.xli) that 'the 
master's poetry may be inaccessible ' to Western 
readers of English. It surely follows that he 
should have felt 1t exceptionally important to 
make it as nearly accessible as he could by 
providing full annotation to the poetry he 
quotes But annotation is minimal, and he relies 
almost solely upon translation, in which one 
finds the same faults as those discussed above, 
with the additional one (also very common in 
South Asian translators) that in an ill-advised 
(and unnecessary) attempt to produce rhymed 
versions he introduces a lot of padding and an 
unnaturally convoluted word order All these 
faults are illustrated in his translation (p 88) of 
a rather run-of-the-mill verse of Ghalib which 
means, ‘ How sweet your lips are! My rival had 
a taste of your scolding and it did not taste bad 
to him.' Daud Rahbar translates 


“How sweet your lips must be! 

I wish that 1 could taste that snack. 
When you were cursing out my rival 
His tongue I saw him smack.’ 


If the annotations to the ghazals are less than 
adequate, the notes in general are very much 
more than adequate. As one reads one realizes 
with growing amazement that every letter is 
annotated as though the reader cannot be 
expected to remember anything he has been 
told, even when he has only just been told it. 
Thus, for example, a note, occupying eleven 
lines, on letter no. 122 is repeated word for word 
in a note on letter no. 123. This cumbersome 
repetition is found throughout the hundreds of 
pages (pp. 308-628) which the notes occupy. To 
quote only two of very many possible examples 
(and in neither case is the list of page references 
complete) the same information on Dastambu 1s 
given on pp. 359, 418, 424, 427, 455, 458 and 
497, and we are told what a chronogram ts not 
only on p 327, but again on pp. 362, 384, 500, 
583 and 590 And the hardly necessary mforma- 
tion that ° bAar literally means brother but 1s 
often used familiarly in the sense of ° friend, 
buddy'' is given more times than one can 
convemently count. 

A more serious fault is the misinterpretation 
of the materials dealt with Thus the assessment 
of Dastambu, in which Ghalib describes his 
experiences during the rebel occupation of 
Delhi and the subsequent British re-conquest of 
the city, is not an accurate one. Ghalib is not at 
pains to write ‘in such a way as to offend 
neither Muslims nor the British’ (p xxxvi). His 
contempt and hatred for the rebels 1s virulently 
expressed, and his comments on British 
reprisals 1nclude the bitter remark about three 
Muslim nobles whom they hanged that they did 
so 'that none might say that their blood has 
been shed’ Ghalib saw Dastambu as a literary 
work of great virtuosity and expected any 
potential patron to judge it ın that light and on 
that ground alone to respond positively. In 
doing so he followed long-standing practice. It 
cannot be repeated too often that the poet- 
patron relationship was not of the kind that, 
following Macaulay, most modern writers have 
represented it to be. The poet's duty to his 
patron was to write panegyric odes on special 
occasions, including hyperbolic praise which 
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neither he nor his patron took literally, but ın 
the rest of his work, including those parts of his 
odes not concerned with the patron's praise, he 
was not subject either to censorship or self- 
censorship He was free to write what he liked, 
and since the patron's status was enhanced by 
his being the patron of a great poet, he would 
not wish to discontinue his patronage. 

The interpretation of other events of histori- 
cal importance 1s also musleading. The great 
revolt of 1857 ıs repeatedly called ° the Muslim 
revolt’ with only an occasional mention of 1t as 
“predominantly Muslim’ There is an extra- 
ordinary note on Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(p. 311) 1n which we are told that he ' seems to 
have emerged untainted from the hostilities of 
1857' It is not clear what this means, but it 
suggests that there was something mysterious 
about his role, whereas nothing could have been 
less mysterious. Sir Sayyid's stand was from the 
very outset one of active, vigorous, and totally 
unconcealed support for the British. Here and 
elsewhere Daud Rahbar seems to share the 
common trend among South Asian Muslims of 
saying nothing but good of any prominent 
member of their community, no matter what his 
role may have been. Thus we are told that the 
Nawwab of Rampur ' was kind enough’ to help 
out financially with the settlement of Ghalib's 
debts and the cost of the wedding of one of 
Ghalib's adopted sons after the poet's death 
(p 313)—1.e. to do what he easily could have 
done and most certainly should have done while 
Ghalib was still alive, instead of persistently 
ignoring the increasingly desperate requests that 
Ghalib had been making over a period of more 
: than eighteen months 

In a review such as this, written for an 
academic journal, it 1s necessary to point to the 
shortcomings of the book under review. This of 
course 1s not to negate the positive features to 
which I drew attention at the outset. 


RALPH RUSSELL 


S. M. SRINIVASA CHARI: Fundamentals 
of Visistadvaita Vedanta: a study 
based on Vedanta Desika's Tattva- 
muktd-kalapa. xix, 423 pp. Delhi, 
etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1988. 
Rs 200. 


In the words of the author, ths book 
‘attempts to present in a systematic way the 
fundamental doctrines of Visistadvaita 
Vedanta’ (p. ix) with the objective ' to remove a 
prevalent impression that Visistadvaita is 
primarily theology’ and to ‘ establish that it is 
essentially a system of philosophy’ (p. x). The 
text on which the exposition 1s mainly ased, the 
Tattva-Mukta-Kaldpa (TMK) of Vedanta 
Desika (b. 1268), is a treatise comprising five 
hundred verses 1n Sragdhara metre; it makes a 
‘critical appraisal of several rival schools of 
thought meluding Advaita Vedanta’ and 
expounds the doctrines of Visistadvaita * cover- 
ing all topics in the realms of Metaphysics, 
Ontology, Epistemology, Cosmology, 
Eschatology and Theology ' (p. 8). 

After an introduction which outlines the 
development of  Vi$istádvaita and  briefi 
characterizes the TMK and the scope of the 
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present book, ch 1 introduces the ' Fundamen- 
tal metaphysical categories °, and ch i1 discusses 
the * Pramánas and their validity’. A separate 
chapter 1s devoted to the philosophy of langu- 
age (‘ Logical import of words and sentences’, 
ch ıi}, two to (the theory of) knowledge 
(chs 1v-v) The next group of chapters deals 
with the ontological concepts and theory (ch vi 
on the doctrine of jiva, ch vu on i$vara, ch viu 
on brahman and the universe). Ch. ix is entitled 
‘Sadhana and Mukti’; ch. x discusses cos- 
mology in terms of ° Prakrti and tts evolutes’, 
while ch xi returns to the subject of ontological 
categories (* Fundamental attributes "). The last 
chapter presents a ‘ General estimate and con- 
clusion ' in the light of the overall perspective of 
the book, ie. ViSistadvaita as a ‘sound’ 
philosophical system. The glossary gives 
English translations of central (and not only 
technical) terms. The index supplies many (but 
not all by far) of these terms with selected 
references to their treatment in the book The 
bibliography 1s unfortunately rather defective in 
its identification of titles (no places of publica- 
tion, no dates). 

The author does not follow the outline of the 
work on which his study is based but has 
rearranged the topics; his presentation reads not 
like a study of Vedanta DeSika’s text (Sanskrit 
equivalents and isolated phrases are quoted, but 
probably not a single verse of the original text is 
given in full), The author's concern is with 
“logical and philosophical truths’. He has pro- 
duced a readable and well argued summary of 
the Visistádvaitin's answer to many of the 
standard problems discussed 1n Indian philos- 
ophy. However, ın a book written ın English 
and addressed to a world-wide community of 
philosophers one regrets a certain lack of 
perspective upon that discursive universe (with 
smoke on hills, shell taken for silver, and 
permanently endangered by infinite regress). 
The philosophical horizon 1s circumscribed by 
arguments from other schools of philosophy; 
phrases like ‘Vedanta Desika criticises this 
theory’ or ‘ Vedanta Desika refutes this argu- 
ment ' recur, almost like a refrain, at the begin- 
ning of many paragraphs. At all crucial points 
in the argument, the system has recourse to 
revelation, to statements in scriptures which are 
a priori deemed ‘ valid knowledge’ Neither the 
rules which define the canon of such scriptures 
nor the rules which govern the exegesis of these 
texts are explicitly discussed and philosophically 
grounded. To evaluate the book on its own level 
would require one to discuss the truth question 
or at least to consider whether ‘the Advatrtin ', 
* the Naiyáyika ’, etc. who are refuted have been 
correctly understood and fairly represented. 
The opponents remain anonymous (there are no 
references) and the truth question 1s not for this 
reviewer to decide 


PETER SCHREINER 


RICHARD W.  LARIVIERE: The 
Naradasmrti. Part I: Text. Part II: 
Translation. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Studies on South Asia, 
Vols. 4, 5.) xxx, 328 pp.; xlii, 250 pp. 
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Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1989. $40 


The classical period of Sansknt literature 
bequeathed us four original collections of legal 
maxims (rilasmrti) the Manusmrti, the 
Yájfiavalkyasmrti, and the Parasarasmrti (these 
three still without the critical editions that 
they—and وموم‎ badly need), and the 
Ndradasmrt:. Now, thanks to Lariviere, one of 
these substantial and influential texts has at last 
received the attention it deserves. As a result, 
the relative chronology of the mulasmrtis has 
been tentatively rewritten: Lariviere argues that 
the Náradasmrti was probably composed one or 
two centuries after the Manusmrti (usually 
dated between the second or third century B.C 
and the second or third century A D ), around 
the time of (or possibly before) the 
Yajiavalkyasmrt: (n: xix-xxiii Of the four 
mülasmrtis, only the Ndradasmrti neglects the 
traditional categories of right conduct (acara) 
and penance (prüyascitta) to focus entirely on 
legal procedure (vyavahara). This text is rightly 
hailed by Lariviere as ‘the juridical text par 
excellence .the best single summary of the 
classical Hindu legal system ' (1t: x). The critical 
edition and translation of this text makes a 
significant contribution to our understanding of 
the vast corpus of dharmasastra and, therefore, 
to our appreciation of the wider cultural 
heritage of India. 

Part 1 comprises the text and cntical 
apparatus. Drawing on 47 manuscripts in a 
variety of scripts, Lariviere distinguishes 
between three extant recensions of the 
Náàradasmrti- the version dubbed the ' Vulgate’ 
by Julus Jolly (who translated it in 1876), a 
longer version (edited and translated by Jolly in 
1889); and a third recension, both shorter and 
older, of which the other two are expansions. It 
is this third recension which 15 presented here. 
Focusing on the manuscripts in the Newari 
script from Nepal and on the Ndradtyamanu- 
samhud (edited by K SambasSiva Sastri from 
manuscripts, probably in the Malayalam script, 
from the extreme south of India) Lariviere 
reconstructs what he believes to be the ‘ oldest 
recoverable version ' of the Naradasmrt: (11: xv). 
The text as it is displayed here falls mto three 
sections: mdtrkd (‘Prolegomena’, three 
chapters including a later interpolation on 
bhaşû, ‘ The Plaint’), vyavahdrapadan: (^ Titles 
of Law’; 18 chapters), and  parisista 
( Addenda’; one chapter each on theft and 
ordeals, both deemed later accretions). Three 
further (and later) treatments of ordeals 
(divydni) are provided in Appendices A, B and 
C. In addition, the commentary of Asahaya, 
probably writing before A.D. 750 and com- 
menting on the longest recension of the 
Nàradasmrtt, is presented here for the first time. 
Thus lengthy commentary survives in only one 
manuscript (P) where it is both incomplete 
(ending at 5.19) and extensively reworked by 
one Kalyánabhatta. With so many manuscripts 
to document, the critical apparatus 1s complex, 
significant variants are listed according to the 
postulated archetypes and sub-recensions set 
out in the stemma codicum. The typography 1s 
extremely helpful: bold type for the text of the 
Náàradasmrti; italics for those portions of the 
commentary that Asahaya took to be from the 
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text proper; underlining for proper names 
There 1s also a concordance with Jolly’s edition, 
and a useful páda index. 

Part 2 comprises a translation. of the 
reconstructed text. While Asahaya's commen- 
tary is not given a word-for-word rendering, 
Lariviere’s notes include the essential points 
made both by Asahaya and by Bhavasvàmin 
(probably writing between A D. 700 and 1000 
somewhere ın central India and commenting on 
the Newari/Ndradiyamanusamhita recension) 
A translation of the interpolated section (‘ The 
Plant’) 1s given in the appendix The three 
additional treatments of ordeals provided in the 
eppendices of Part I are not translated. 
Lariviere’s notes also provide references to 
parallel or similar verses to be found in Jolly's 
1889 edition and in K. Sambasiva Sástri's 
edition of the Ndradtyamanusamhita In 
addition to the bibliography, there is a brief 
index of cases, and a general index. 

The views expressed in the Ndradasmrti are 
often unexpected. For example, while the 
Manusmrti ıs ambiguous about  levirate 
marriage (niyoga), the Naradasmrti 
unashamedly provides for it (12 79-87)—as 
long as the couple concerned keep ‘ their faces 
averted’ and make no attempt to enjoy them- 
selves (v. 81). While the Manusmrt: condemns 
widow remarriage, the Naradasmrti not only 
allows 1t (12 97-102) but also unmistakably 
supports the remarriage of women whose 
husbands turn out to be impotent (12 16, 18)— 
on the grounds that * A field should be given to 
one who has seed; one without seed is not 
entitled to a field’ (12.19) Several classifica- 
tions are unique to the Nàradasmrti. the three 
kinds of ‘remarried women’ (punarbhii: 
12.45-8); the four kinds of ‘loose women’ 
(svairini: 12.49--52), and the fourteen types of 
impotent men (pandaka: ranging from ‘one 
impotent from birth’ to ‘ one who 1s virile with 
others than his wife’, all of whom, if they 
cannot be cured, should be abandoned by their 
wives; 12 11-18) Two rulings are especially 
remarkable that the younger son may take over 
the father’s position as head of the household if 
the elder son is deemed incompetent for * it 1s 
competence that matters" (13 5); and that, if a 
man has no sons, his daughters may inhent 
‘since they are just as much part of his lineage’ 
and should therefore take precedence over all 
other close relatives (13.47-8). 

The importance of the Naradasmrti for the 
study of the social, cultural and legal history of 
India is indisputable Over and above that, the 
combination of often idiosyncratic views tren- 
chantly  expressed—frequently with the 
unintended humour embedded in this kind of 
work—with Lariviere's vigorous translation 
style makes this book both instructive and 
enjoyable. 

JULIA LESLIE 


DoucLaAs E. STREUSAND: The forma- 
tion of the Mughal empire. x, 
206 pp., Delhi, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. [pub. 1990]. 
Rs. 175. 


This 1s one of those timely synoptic surveys of 
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a well-trodden ‘national park’ that reveals 
where new trails should now be cut and where 
over-trodden trails should now be closed 
Particularly valuable are the depictions of the 
environment outside the ° park '—the Timund 
traditions of pastoral nomad confederation, of 
Turco-Mongol traditions of nmawkari, or 
devoted service of a chief by 'de-tribalized ' 
dependents or retainers, and of ‘ Iranian’ tradi- 
tions of bureaucratic attempts to manage 
centrally the revenue and expenditure pro- 
cedures for maintaining military forces. These 
depictions enable him to characterize more fully 
still the Mughal mansabdari institution as 
developed by c. 1585. 


The clarity of Dr. Streusand's sharply-etched 
diagram of interpretation may itself stimulate 
further thought. For example, he sees, on the 
one hand, Akbar's view (supposedly expressed 
in [earlier?] court rituals) of the status and role 
of mansabdars as being one of utter subjection 
They are extensions of himself; he can, there- 
fore, without anxiety alter their main source of 
income from being assignments (jagirs) to being 
cash salaries; he can, therefore, without anxiety, 
apply strictly administered. (and that by 
penmen) regulations for the recruitment and 
maintenance of his officers’ cavalry contingents. 
On the other hand, mansabdars saw themselves 
as patrimonial figures too, bound to their client 
contingents of cavalry and followers by ties of 
lineage, culture and often ethnic solidarity; for 
patrons, a jagir with its territorial, geographic 
dimension, and its possibilities for establishing a 
local social status independently of the imperial 
apparatus, appeared to be a more honourable 
and dignified form of reward for devoted service 
than the receipt of cash salaries at the hands of 
clerks, mere wages for work done, or to be 
done But perhaps, instead of Akbar merely 
acquiescing eventually in a ‘compromise’ 
between these two perceptions, after 1582 he 
promoted more actively a shared code of values 
embracing relationships between not only him- 
self and his mansabdürs but also his mansabdárs 
and their contingents and other clients—pro- 
moting the values of khdnazdadagi, participation 
in a cosmic drama wherein the doing of justice, 
an honour-promoting justice of the propor- 
tional distribution of privileges, was the theme. 
I would add to John Riuchards's and Dr 
Streusand's accounts of the Mughal ethos that 
its formation was greatly affected by the ' politi- 
cal’ events of 1580-82. Furthermore, that the 
introduction of a distinction between zät and 
suwár rank about 1595-96 be read as a measure 
which combined maintenance of mansabdars’ 
honour with financial realism, if not discipline 


Streusand's own text (pp.171-2) imphes 
recognition of a Mughal ethos wherein loyal 
gentlemen do not cling to a greasy pole of 
promotion and demotion, but rather stand on a 
staircase of sought-for mutual esteem between 
padshah and mansabdar (and jagirdar), and 
between mansabdür and his followers (or a 
jagirdar and his jágir's notables) 

Streusand seeks ‘a better capsule descrip- 
tion’ of the Mughal empire I suggest a ' hier- 
archical patrimonial empire’, one hierarchized 
by the principle of order symbolized in the 
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padshah, an encompassing of the contrary 
(disorder), symbolized 1n the existence of many 
lower-level patrimonies and military con- 
tingents, potential (and often actual) rivals, the 
whole hierarchy characterized by the value of 
honour. The introduction. of a distinction 
between zqt and suwar rank c 1596 could be 
read as an attempt by Akbar to combine 
financial discipline with maintenance of 
mansabdárs' honour 

Streusand holds (p.119) that the famous 
mahzar of 1579 * probably had two purposes, to 
attempt to justify Akbar's abandonment of the 
Shar‘ element of Islamic kingship and to 
demonstrate his right to control revenue grants 
to the ‘ulama’ ' I suggest (yet another) mterpret- 
ation, one in line with Streusand's earlier 
(p. 117) judgement of the contents, as distinct 
from the context, of the mahzar as being an 
adaptation of the earlier, universalist, sunni 
conceptions of the caliphate. The mahzar's text 
justified acceptance of Akbar as fulfillmg the 
classical (e g Mawardr's) requirement that the 
amir al-mu' minin have the ‘ilm to exercise 
jthad, and that a sultan-i ‘adil was qualified to 
exercise stydsa-shari'a in the general interest of 
serving Islam with authority to decide spheres 
and agencies of Jurisdiction and to issue execu- 
tive instructions, for the welfare of Muslims. I 
would suggest that at a time when the Safavids 
had made Twelver shrism the cult of a major 
Muslim dynasty, and its scholars were receiving 
governmental support, the sunni ‘ulama’ around 
Akbar were fearful of a weakening of their 
authority. (portended by unresolved dispu- 
tations, such as those in the Ibadat Khana 
meetings). They therefore sought some standard 
of authority around which sunni scholars could 
rally—and proposed to cast Akbar as the 
standard-raiser. Examination of histories 
written in Akbar’s reign by others than Abū '1 
Fazl, e.g. the Ta’rikh-i Mushtdqi, the Ta'rikh-i 
Sher Shahi, ‘Arif Qandahar''s Ta'rikh-i Akbari, 
Qazwinis Nafá'is al-Ma’‘@ir, (not to mention 
Bada'ünrs 'salvific survey’ Naja! al-Rashid), 
suggests how ready sunni writers were to * adopt 
Akbar as their own' It would seem from S. A 
A. Rizvi's estimable Religious and intellectual 
history of the Muslims in Akbar's reign (1975), 
258, that the compilers and authors of the 
Ta'rikh-i Alfi ‘were deeply conscious of the 
religious tensions of their own time’ It is note- 
worthy that these authors were not immigrants 
to Mushm India; I think they kept alive, 
perhaps reworked, the earher ‘pious sultan’ 
traditions of the sultanate period (not referred 
to by Streusand, who looks more to Jalal-al-din 
Dawanrs ° Iran-centred ' Akhlág-i Jaláli for an 
expression of this tradition). 

It is good to have, in what will surely become 
a standard text book for university teachers, yet 
more publicity for the hypothesis that Abu 'l 
Fazl’s Akbar Nama and the A 'in-i Akbari were 
written to create a new reality and not just to 
reflect or represent an existing reality. 

Dr. Streusand's adroit manipulations of the 
many tools fashioned by today's historians of 
Akbar's rule have themselves created a new 
reality—of representation. 


P. HARDY 
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HARTMUT SCHARFE: The state in Indian 
tradition. (Handbuch der Oriental- 
istik. Zweite Abt.: Indien, Dritter 
Band, Geschichte. Zweiter Abschn.) 
ix, 265 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1989. 


The book under review is the most recent 
addition to the growing coverage of India in this 
series. Scharfe's contribution, as the title indi- 
cates, covers major aspects of discussion on ‘ the 
state’ in Indian tradition and provides an 
admirably well-referenced and detailed report 
on the present state of research in this area. At 
the same time, the book is much more than a 
mere restatement of work done, for the author 
frequently adds his own views to the assessment 
of the material. A particularly fine example is 
his re-interpretation of ratnin (pp. 127-32 and 
elsewhere, as the excellent index shows) as 
bestowers rather than receivers of gifts 

There are six major parts to the present study. 
The introduction (pp. 1-25) gives a brief 
summary of discussions on the Indian state 
(pp. 1-3) which I found rather too bnef and 
superficial, though I concur with Scharfe's argu- 
ment that the definition of state can be 'no 
more than a convenient device that allows us to 
investigate the historical continuum which 
eventually evolved into the modern Indian 
state' (p 2). The question is, then, not whether 
we can find ‘the state” in ancient India, but 
what defined it and how it was conceived in its 
time 

After Wilhelm Rau's authoritative statements 
on this pomt (Staat und Gesellschaft im Alten 
Indien, Wiesbaden, 1957, 1), Scharfe cannot but 
reject from the outset (p. 1) the Western idea 
that nothing before the eighteenth century 
deserves to be called a ‘state’ in the full sense 
In fact, his very first sentence indicates quite 
properly that ° state’ (as ‘law’, for that matter) 
must be seen as an extremely diverse and univer- 
sal phenomenon which emerges historically, 
geographically and in different socio-cultural 
contexts in a multitude of manifestations and 
notions. Unfortunately, Scharfe has given too 
little attention to comparative political science 
to treat this conceptual conundrum in terms 
appropriate to his study. At various points in 
his introduction (p. 3) and conclusion (p 230), 
he struggles with this state/no state issue, but 
ultimately does no better than Basham, whom 
he criticizes for refusing to accept the existence 
of the ‘state’ in early India and then speaking 
of ‘ tribal states’ (p. 1). 

Thus, while the Indological side of the book 1s 
essentially beyond reproach, Scharfe's con- 
ceptual framework is rather undeveloped. In 
essence, he has relied on Alfred Hillebrandt's 
Altindische Politik (Jena, 1923), roughly adopt- 
ing the categories used in that pioneering study. 
The result is, in this reviewer's opinion, a rather 
too compartmentalized and descriptive account 
that lacks analytical clarity and depth 

Another major point made 1n Scharfe's brief 
introduction 1s helpful in developing some con- 
structive criticism. He notes that the clear-cut 
borders of the modern state were unknown in 
the ancient Indian political system and thus 
asserts, correctly, that the Indian (i.e. Hindu) 
concept of a state *is wider that the one com- 
mon in the West’ (p. 2). This is explained by 
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reference to the inclusion of the ally (mitra) 
among the well-known seven constituents of the 
Hindu state, putting Hindu political theory at 
once into an international context. In fact, the 
author also refers to the global sphere, through 
dynamic aspects like vyigisu and rámarajya, the 
quest for world rule and world peace (p 2) 

At this pomt, the author should perhaps not 
have hastened to consider equivalents to the 
Western concept of 'state', but given some 
thought to the Hindu world-view with its 
cosmic dimensions of Order/Order, as 
embodied in the concepts of rta and dharma. 
For, despite 115 superficially secular appearance, 
epitomized in the term artha, the state in Indian 
tradition cannot be properly understood 
without full reference to the wider, ordering 
context within which all aspects of Indian 
existence have continued to develop, irrespec- 
tive of Muslim domination, the British raj and 
the supposed secularization of modern India, 
none of which, as V $ Naipaul recently con- 
firmed Undia Today, 15 August 1990, 106) has 
managed to obliterate the outwardly chaotic 
Hindu notions of the body politic. 

Scharfe does make reference to rta and 
dharma at various points later ın his study, but ıt 
1s by then too late to explain how these concepts 
interact with notions of governance and ‘the 
state’. If we take his book as a full account of 
existing research it illustrates faithfully if not 
explicitly that there continues to be a major flaw 
in our understanding of the topic. It may well 
be that the author himself has not noticed this 
conceptual deficiency. As a result, despite much 
admirable detailed work in the main chapters, 
a number of confusions continue to arise 
throughout the book. 

The major chapters focus, in turn, on the king 
and his court, state administration, the armed 
forces, and policy. The first chapter provides a 
detailed account of all the standard topics in 
this field. It ıs here (p. 49) that Scharfe expresses 
reluctance to accept the central relevance of rta 
(which he ought to have hnked with dharma 
here) for an understanding of the Hindu state, 
he suggests 'truth' rather than ‘order’ as a 
standard translation for rta Even if one goes 
along with the argument that the Vedic authors 
use ría for a single concept, one must still 
acknowledge that this concept has unlimited 
manifestations. As an Indologist one cannot in 
such cases be too restrictive about the choice of 
an English translation, Significantly, Scharfe 
himself uses ‘truth/order’ (p.49) when he 
attempts to explain the cosmic dimension But, 
as so often in the book, the theme is not 
developed further. 

Presumably for the same reason, a fine chance 
is missed (first on p 57) to debate fully the 
crucial issue of the relationship between central 
power and local rulers This theme ts later taken 
up at various points, with particular reliance on 
Tambiah’s ‘ galactic structure’ (p. 234), while 
Burton Stein’s model of the ‘ segmentary state’ 
is only briefly mentioned and then flatly dismis- 
sed (p.239) In essence, apart from nomen- 
clature and a few details, how do these two 
approaches differ with regard to centre- 
periphery relations in the Hindu state? Stein's 
useful work could also have been brought ın at 
p. 137, for example, where the valid point 1s 
made that a central ruler would simultaneously 
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administer his own local realm in the same 
fashion as a subordinate ruler 

The conceptual insecurities of Scharfe's study 
lead to a number of further problems Since the 
importance of the rta/dharma complex was not 
sufficiently well explained and recognized at the 
outset, the later, allegedly overriding import- 
ance of moksa seems overstated (pp. 214-15). 
More seriously, the secular/spiritual divide is 
over-emphasized, so marring the excellent brief 
discussion of the mysterious and secret relation- 
ship of brahman and ksatra (p. 102). My argu- 
ment here would be that ksatra, operating 
within the rta/dharma complex, can never be 
seen as a purely secular force; at the same time, 
it may have what appear to us as secular charac- 
teristics. Similarly, brahman as spiritual 
authority always retains a social dimension, 
even if it ‘stands somewhat outside society’ 
(p. 102). 

The present reviewer has maintained for 
some time that, when 1t comes to Hindu law, 
even recent Indological studies tend to be 
muddled; indeed, Scharfe's book reflects a 
serious problem which we have by no means 
overcome today. 

A small point of detail worth noting here is 
that a Hindu male could have more than four 
wives, 1n fact an unlimited number. All that the 
texts seem to indicate is that there are four kinds 
of wives. Scharfe might have clarified this in a 
few more paragraphs (pp. 199-21). 

Drastically wrong is the author's brief treat- 
ment of the role of Hindu texts as sources of law 
at p. 17. The work of Professor Derrett, not to 
speak of the reviewer's own, is not even men- 
tioned at this point. To assume that these 
‘textual codifications ' (which they certainly are 
not ın a legal sense) ‘serve as the Indian 
equivalent of laws throughout much of Indian 
history" (p.17) is quite plainly misleading. It 
totally underrates the importance of local, fluid 
and living customary laws and of the informal 
sector generally. Curiously enough, at the end 
of the book we read that ‘in most cases, 
however, justice and punishment were sought 
locally and privately ' (p. 231). How can this be 
reconciled with the notions employed in the 
introduction? Indeed, what kind of state would 
it be in which Scharfe's recurrent * lawbooks ' 
(see e.g pp. 133, 148, 168) are mostly 1gnored in 
legal disputes? Similarly, how can one say in one 
breath (p. 230) that there is no evidence for a 
legal system, but that disputes were settled 
informally and by reference to customs? All this 
shows, I am afraid, the author's inherent failure 
to recognize the informal and non-written 
sphere, which 1s so important in ancient India. 
This has prevented a proper understanding of 
how that state functioned and developed 

Despite the above criticisms, the value of this 
impressive and well-referenced collection of 
material 1s undoubtedly great. But a collection 
of textual material, however comprehensive and 
philologically sound, still needs a conceptual 
framework 1f 1t is to make for a proper under- 
standing of so much debatable detail. Perhaps, 
then, a major benefit of Scharfe's work will be 
to make us realize that we have reached a 
watershed now ın our studies of the Indian 
state. We can certainly go on adding detail here 
and there; we may even rediscover some of the 
lost ancient texts on the political science of the 
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Hindus. But the most urgent task now is a 
conceptually sound assessment of the operation 
of the state in Indian tradition, within the 
context of the ever-changing Indian world-view. 

Scharfe's study, like, of course, Robert 
Lingat's pioneering The classical law of India 
(Berkeley, 1973), directs our attention to the 
most important transition within the. Hindu 
conceptual development of the state. In the final 
synthetic assessment of that development 
(pp. 228-41) we are told that, at some early 
stage, the Hindu king became the guardian of 
dharma, which was now the central notion 
encompassing all created beings. While the ruler 
himself remains a servant of this supernatural 
order, his powers of control, symbolized in 
danda, the punishing rod, now take on greater 
importance, legitimizing familiar forms of ‘ the 
state’ in India. Yet this never goes as far as 
becoming a monopoly of punishment, as 
Scharfe correctly acknowledges (p. 232). What 
we need to know more about is why and how 
this development took place? What were its 
practical consequences? And what are its impli- 
cations today, when more than 820 million 
Indians may be presumed to expect some form 
of state protection and control? Scharfe 
attempts to make a number of pertinent com- 
ments on some of these issues, but we are left 
confused as to the nature of the ancient Indian 
state and are, of course, not told enough about 
its modern counterpart. 

The continued relevance of the topic is 
beyond doubt. Scharfe's book will serve many 
eager minds as a useful, but unfortunately 
limited tool of reference. The real work in this 
important interdisciplinary field of study has yet 
to be done, but the seeds are sown. 


WERNER F. MENSKI 


PHEROZA GODREJ and PAULINE 
ROHATGI: Scenic splendours: India 
through the printed image. 167 pp. 
London: The British Library; New 
Delhi, etc.: Arnold Publishers, 
1989. £25. 


Armchair travellers can revel in a feast of 
escapist reading with this volume, which fulfils 
all expectations raised by its apt title. It begins 
with a journey back in time, to the seventeenth 
century, and the establishment of British. East 
India Company trading stations at Surat, Fort 
St. George (Madras), Bombay and Calcutta. 
Apart from the prints taken from Lambert and 
Scott's views of these Company settlements 
which were published ın the mid-1830s, the 
book concentrates on the work of some forty 
artists published during an eighty-year period 
from 1786 to 1867. The numerous images of 
India produced at this time in response to a 
contemporary interest in books and illustra- 
trons of distant lands, have provided a rich 
source of material for the authors. Thirty-one 
prints are beautifully reproduced in full colour, 
and over eighty more in black and white, 
accompanied by a highly informative text. 
Interest is maintained on many levels. In addi- 
tion to the views of exotic places and impressive 
buildings ın earlier times, there is an account of 
the historical background of print-making in 
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India, and also of the intrepid journeys under- 
taken by many of the artists. 

Each chapter covers a specific area, beginning 
with Calcutta in the east, then along the Ganges 
to Allahabad, the cities of the northern plains, 
the Himalayas, Rajasthan and Sind, Madras 
and southern India, and finally Bombay and the 
west This arrangement follows the itinerary of 
Thomas Daniell (1749-1840) and his nephew 
Willham Daniell (1769-1837), who produced the 
first series of topographical views to be printed 
in India, and extensively explored and recorded 
vast areas of the subcontinent. The format 
works extremely well in providing a comprehen- 
sive picture of each of the places in question 
Initially, however, 1t can be disconcerting for 
any reader who becomes immersed in the narra- 
tive concerning individual artists, for this is 
inevitably disjointed. It 1s, for example, tantaliz- 
ing to read the brief statement that in 1817 
James Baillie Fraser ‘returned from the 
Himalayas with an account of his experiences 
and many sketches' (p.38), and a relief to 
discover later (pp. 84-7), that his exploration of 
the mountains 1s described 1n detail after all. But 
this is a mere quibble, and ceases to be a 

roblem once one becomes accustomed to the 
ay-out of the volume The printed scenes are 
after all the primary concern here, not the lives 
of the artists and their contemporaries, however 
fascinating. Moreover, it is quite easy to follow 
the chronological sequence of the work of any 
specific artist by referring to the comprehensive 
index. An appendix listing each artist alphabeti- 
call with their included prints is also very 
useful. 

As only the work of pioneers in the field of 
print-making m India has been selected, the 
volume convincingly recaptures the impact 
these prints must have had on their contempor- 
ary audience. Prints executed in the Picturesque 
idiom conjure up impressionistic visions of 
magical places which excite the imagination 
The converse intention of artists working in the 
Topographical style may have been the accurate 
delineation of landscape and buildings, but the 
resulting aura of peaceful tranquility and strik- 
ing absence of people in most of the scenes 
contrasts strongly with the pungent reality of 
India, and in their own way these particular 
prints present a view as romanticized as those 
deliberately Picturesque. Ultimately, the diver- 
sity of landscape and wealth of exotic buildings 
recorded by the artists create a dream-like 
vision of the subcontinent. Its lure must have 

roved irresistible to many, and ıt would be 
Interesting to know 1f there was any contempor- 
ary awareness of the role the prints must have 
played in recruitment advertising for the East 
India Company. 


E. ERRINGTON 


GEORGE MICHELL: The Penguin guide 
to the monuments of India, I: 
Buddhist, Jain, Hindu. 519 pp. New 
York and London: Viking, 1989. 
£30. 

PHILIP Davies: The Penguin guide to 
the monuments of India, H: Islamic, 
Rajput, European. 604pp. New 
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York and London: Viking, 1989. 
£30. 


This is in many ways an ambitious work. It 
aims at providing a 'complete and practical 
travel guide and an absorbing, scholarly 
account of the historical, religious and architec- 
tural elements that have blended together over 
the years to make up the many-faceted civiliza- 
tion of India’ This means no less than all the 
major monuments of the subcontinent, a vast 
geographical area, major cultural divisions and 
2,000 years of Indian heritage. Or, as one of the 
authors puts it ‘an area and a time-span almost 
equivalent to the whole of Western European 
architecture from the period of ancient Rome to 
the present day’ (vol. 1, p 7) Each volume 
covers the whole of the subcontinent and could 
therefore, 1n theory, be used independently; 
however, since Hindu and Muslim sites are to 
be found in close proximity, the traveller will, 
wherever he or she goes, need both 

Volume one, by George Michell, deals with 
Buddhist, Jain and Hindu sites and one cannot 
help but feel that because of the nature of the 
subject his is the more difficult task. As he 
himself rather ruefully puts it 'few authors 
would venture to cover the buildings of Europe 
over some two and a half thousand years in a 
single volume’ (p. 7). The introduction (pp 15- 
80) sets out to give a lucid and at the same time 
accessible account of the rise of Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism (for some reason ın that 
order) and of the way their symbolism and 
mythology is linked with the various sites. This 
is followed by an explanation of the principles 
underlying India’s religious architecture, the 
conventions which dictate the visual respresen- 
tation of gods and goddesses, and the role the 
temple, its rituals, priests, devotees and patrons 
play in the life of the community. Michell, who 
has written several excellent books on Indian 
architecture, is well suited to this task, but the 
sheer complexity of the subject, coupled with 
the need to make the material intelhgible to 
those with only a superficial knowledge of 
Hindu/Buddhist thought, does at times lead to a 
more than desirable amount of dilution (e.g. 1s it 
really necessary—and helpful—to refer to 
Sanskrit as ‘the language that survives to the 
present day as the sacred script common to all 
Indian religions ' p. 22?). The rest of the volume 
is * divided into six regions, each with a histori- 
cal summary 1n which the sites are chronologi- 
cally arranged. The site descriptions which 
follow are arranged alphabetically and a map 
for each region locates the sites The maps have 
been fully annotated to indicate access roads as 
well as the nearest town from which a bus may 
be taken, or the appropriate railway station or 
airport’ (p 8). ' Museums are included . . . since 
they are the repositories of sculptures and archi- 
tectural fragments' (p 9) from many of the 
ancient temple sites. The sites included in the 
gazetteer are grouped in six regions which 
coincide only partly with modern state 
boundaries The individual entries, some 300 
altogether, are simple and factual and there 1s 
also an extremely useful glossary of architec- 
tural terms (pp. 493—551) and a historical chart 
(pp 86-9) which records the principle dynasties 
of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain rulers from the 
third century B.C. onwards. 
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The second volume, by Philip Davies, 1s 
devoted to Islamic, Rajput and European 
monuments; its lay-out and the arrangement of 
the material 15 the same as that of the first 
volume Davies, an architectural historian and 
qualified town planner, provides a short 
introduction (pp 17-91) to Islam (there is also a 
brief note on Parsis, Jews and Christians), the 
main elements of Islamic architecture (this 
includes useful references to Islamic decorative 
arts), and the various architectural styles 
Muslim rule has fostered on Indian soil 
(Sultanate, Mughal, Provincial, pp. 35-62). 
Historically and intellectually his material is 
much more linear in nature and thus lends itself 
more easily to simplification. Many of the maps 
and site plans have been specially commissioned 
and will be most valuable to all prospective 
users—travellers, scholars and others. Secular 
architecture, under such headings as ' Forts, 
palaces, courtly life and arts’ and ‘ The impact 
of Europe’ is given special consideration. As in 
the first volume the individual entries of the 
gazetteer are simple and straightforward. 

The great strength of the guide lies no doubt 
in its comprehensiveness and the generous back- 
up provided by excellent visual aids. The main 
danger to its usefulness comes from its sheer 
size: would one really feel comfortable travel- 
ling through India with two such massive 
volumes in one’s hands or even ın one's 
luggage? A division into Muslim and Hindu 
India may seem eminently logical for the art 
historian, yet one cannot help but wonder 
whether somebody waiting in an overcrowded 
Indian airport or sitting ın an Indian bus would 
not have been better served by a series of 
smaller regional guides (after all, few travellers 
will attempt the whole of the subcontinent on 
one journey) However, these are technical con- 
siderations and as such the responsibility of the 
publisher. The authors must certainly be con- 
gratulated for undertaking such a mammoth 
task and producing two aesthetically pleasing 
volumes full of good reference (also indeed 
educational) material. 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


LYNN BENNETT: Dangerous wives and 
sacred sisters: social and symbolic 
roles. of high-caste women in Nepal. 
xiv, 353 pp. New York and Oxford: 
es University Press. 1989. 
£16. 


The reissue 1n paperback of Lynn Bennett’s 
superb ethnography should be welcomed by 
anthropologists, South Asianists, and special- 
ists in women’s studies everywhere. It has often 
been shunted off into a ghetto labelled ‘the 
position of women’, and this is a great pity. 
Through a focus on women, it provides a rich, 
coherent, and rounded view of life and religion 
in a Nepalese village. There is, in my opinion, 
no better study of the sociology of village 
Hinduism. 

Bennett had the good fortune to live and 
work in Kathmandu for ten years after she did 
her original field-work. She took full advantage 
of the continuous contact this enabled her to 
have with the inhabitants of ‘her’ village. 
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Dangerous wives and sacred sisters combines 
four types of ethnographic data which are only 
rarely found within the covers of the same book: 
descriptions of ritual (the diagrams are exem- 
plary); analysis of kin relations; im-depth 
presentation. of the biography of selected 
informants; and finally, the analysis of myth. 
All this is marshalled to demonstrate the social 
pressures and contradictions which face 
Parbatiyà women, and the ways in which they 
negotiate them. 

Bennett's supreme achievement 1s the descrip- 
tion of what she calls the filiafocal model, 
system, or ideology, and her demonstration of 
the ways in which it co-exists with and con- 
tradicts the patrifocal ideology In the filiafocal 
model young, virginal, consanguineal women 
are worshipped as incarnations of the goddess. 
In this way of looking at things, female ranks 
above male and youth above-age At the same 
time, both Parbatiya men and women subscribe 
to the patrifocal ideology which upholds the 
value of patrilineage. In this, male ranks above 
female and age above youth. Furthermore, 
from the patrifocal point of view, women are an 
unfortunately necessary evil. Women have to be 
brought into the lineage from the outside, 2 
order to perpetuate it. But at the same trme, 
their scheming and their tendency to seduce the 
affections of their husbands away from the 
solidanty of the male members of the joint 
family, perpetually undermines the lineage. 
Furthermore, the honour of the lineage depends 
on the chastity and good behaviour of its 
women. Thus, the sexually active, mature 
women who marry into the lineage are 
dangerous, as well as impure (because they 
menstruate) Both men and women have to 
cope with the contradictions of these two 
models of women. Bennett ends her book by 
demonstrating that the fierce, destructive 
goddess Durga is a symbol of the problems 
women present to men and to the patrifocal 
ideology of the lineage, whereas the gentle, self- 
sacrificing Parvati (and other similar figures) 1s a 
symbol of the problems which the patrifocal 
system poses for women. Women have to cope 
with the transition from their natal home, where 
they are indulged and worshipped as a goddess, 
to their husband's home, where they have the 
lowest status, have to work hard, and are con- 
tinually suspected of the worst intentions. In the 
husband's home it takes years of patience, and 
the birth of sons, to win acceptance, and even 
then battles with other women of the household 
may make life far from easy. 

The only criticisms one can make of Bennett's 
book are entirely tangential to 1ts main con- 
cerns She shares the uncritical attitude of her 
Parbatiya subjects to the ethnic minorities of 
Nepal. Thus she refers to ' Tibeto-Burman 
tribes/ethnic groups’, thus making a common, 
but anthropologically extremely crude, 
conflation of linguistic and racial categories. 
She also uses ‘ Newari’ as an adjective, where 
* Newar' ıs more acceptable in English. On a 
different topic, she does not mention, even in a 
footnote, cross-cousin marnage, which 
Parbatiyas are known to practise occasionally 
even while recognizing its unorthodoxy; 
Bennett’s data are so rich that she must have 
something to say about this. Finally, one 
wonders how widespread the filiafocal ideology 
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is. It is clearly a common feature of Hinduism in 
many parts of the subcontinent; but the com- 
parative and historica] implications of this are 
not touched on From a still broader perspec- 
tive, Bennett's 1s a rich and localized description 
of a theme universal in societies with a 
patrilineal bias, a theme summarized in the 
Newar women's proverb: ' One's own become 
other, others become one’s own’ 

These last points in no way detract from 
Dangerous wives and sacred sisters. They would 
rather have been a logical next step for further 
research, had Bennett stayed in the academic 
world. Her book is, in the ways described, a 
model ethnography 


DAVID N. GELLNER 


V. N. Datta: Sati: a historical, social 
and philosophical enquiry into the 
Hindu rite of widow burning. xx, 
279 pp. New Delhi: Manohar Publi- 
cations, 1988. 


Sati or Suttee, the Hindu practice of burning 
a deceased man's wife with him, with the 
promise of eternal reward, if not divinity, 
arouses strong emotions on all sides from the 
moment the word 1s mentioned. But there is a 
certam ambivalence surrounding the whole sub- 
ject which 1s not easily resolved. On the one 
hand, sati is for the most part a gruesome killing 
of women, on the other hand it 1s also a form of 
religiously sanctioned suicide 

The author of the book under review has 
written several works on the Panjab, on 
national movements, and on other topical 
issues, and one inevitably asks what has now 
drawn him to such a very different subject A 
cynic might say that sat? ıs good business not 
only for Hindu priests and unscrupulous males, 
but also for authors and publishers. But seen in 
this light, even the decision to review a book on 
the topic must raise similar reservations. But 
simply to 1gnore such works would surely be an 
evasion of a real issue It 1s significant that when 
the British in India adopted a low-key approach 
to the question of sati, the guilt 1t inspired only 
grew. Today, when violence against women is a 
daily occurrence in India and indeed in the 
world at large, sati surely needs to be debated in 
a wider context. One may ask, for instance, why 
it ıs that in India, and now in this country, 
dowry murders appear to be on the increase 
while the law has yet to confront the 
phenomenon fully 

The difficulty about reaching a dispassionate 
understanding of the subject is the crucial dif- 
ference between the forms of sati. While there 
can be no acceptable justification for dowry 
murders, it is possible to see that a woman could 
prefer to die and perhaps become a goddess to 
living as a wretched widow Datta recognizes 
this dilemma when he asks ' Should voluntary 
sacrifice be allowed?’ (p. xin) It 1s this element 
of individual choice which complicates the dis- 
cussion and one's view of this plays a part in 
deciding whether to regard satî as a brutal 
killing or a religious form of suicide. 

Widow-burning is fortunately not a common 
occurrence today, but each case inevitably raises 
the issue afresh. Datta in his preface mentions a 
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recent case which led him to undertake the 
present study and sparked off an impassioned 
general debate “Roop Kunwar, a young, 
pretty, educated, city-bred woman and 
daughter of a transport company owner, 
marnied barely for six months, was burnt on the 
funeral pyre of her husband ..in the presence 
of about 3,000 spectators frenzied with wild 
excitement ..' (p xi). Datta suggests that this 
was not an isolated event, though others had 
not provoked such fierce controversy: ° the 
gruesome incident of Deorala has come as a 
tude shock to the sections of the intelligentsia 
committed to the progress of Indian society’ 
(p xiii). It 1s difficult to believe that such intel- 
lectuals were not aware of what went on in their 
midst since sati deaths—and indeed dowry 
murders—occur mainly in the upper echelons of 
society, a point on which Datta's book seems 
less than clear. They are thus not so much 
evidence of backwardness and superstition as of 
an unscrupulous abuse of traditions by sections 
of society in a position to manipulate resources 
even to the extent of killing a woman 

Datta here and there brings out links between 
the position. of widows in society and the 
frequency of sati, but it 15 unfortunately charac- 
teristic of the book that such central themes are 
not developed and explored as far as they might 
be. He does, however, give some general 
pointers to the motivating factors in what might 
be termed ‘the sati mentality’ among Indian 
men, a key notion being the regulation of access 
to women Datta 1s thus right to point out (p 3) 
that Vedic society was concerned to increase its 
numbers and that the destruction of a woman 
‘did not conform to the pattern of their life’ 
we: Women were the precious source of 
uture generations and not to be squandered. 
This view is reflected in the Vedic practice of 
marrying a widowed woman to another man in 
the family to preserve her procreative potential. 
Medieval rulers similarly encouraged widow- 
remarriage (pp 11-12) and the clearest evidence 
of this comes from the Panjab where even today 
Karewa marriages (clearly a form of levirate) 
account for the absence of sati 

It seems, therefore, that 1t was only when 
Hindu moral philosophy shifted 115 focus on to 
female chastity as an overriding concern, 1.e. 
when the idea that a woman should only ever 
‘know’ one man took root, that sati made its 
appearance This is a progression which Datta 
fails to recognize and therefore his attempts to 
trace the earliest origins of the practice lead to 
no real conclusion 

Datta 15 concerned not so much to under- 
stand sati in its current context but rather to 
look at the various historical attempts to con- 
trol the problem, particularly in the British 
period. In so doing the author presents a well- 
documented piece of historical research that 
seems, however, hastily compiled and even con- 
fused at times when it comes to an 1ndependent 
evaluation of the data. In other words, the 
groundwork for this 1nteresting study has been 
done, but the analysis of the material is 
unsatisfactory in many places 

The discourse focuses on colonial concerns 
and the author succeeds well in showing that 
Britain really had no will to interfere with this 
gruesome practice, mainly because political 
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expediency dictated a low-key approach. The 
well-documented chapter on ' British policy on 
suttee' shows, at the same time, that local 
officials were often forthright 1n condemning the 
practice and seeking to prevent it, but were held 
back by their superiors. A fine chapter on the 
Christian missionaries at work indicates that 
previous research may have exaggerated their 
influence (p.73) they compiled detailed 
statistics, but could not prevent the practice 
itself. Both chapters show that European 
cognizance of sati gave it an aura of official 
importance that must have worked against the 
interests of women. Thus, the attempted 
division into legal and illegal satt, and the 
requirement of official permission, were fine- 
sounding attempts to control the problem, but 
had little real impact. 

In the chapters on Lord William Bentinck 
and Rammohun Roy, the author loses the 
thread under the welter of historical detail that 
seem superfluous and is often repetitive. A short 
chapter on public reaction argues that 
Bentinck's Regulation of 1829 which outlawed 
sati in Bengal was not completely successful and 
needed a number of modifications (pp. 136-8) 
Bentinck's measure pitted two opposing 
sections of the Indian élite against each other 
and led to much debate, while women continued 
to be burned alive. 

A fine chapter on sati in Indian states 
(pp. 151—84) shows that the practice, though not 
as prevalent as in Bengal, survived there too. 
This chapter also shows how British colonial 
policy vis-a-vis the states continued to be con- 
cerned with the regulation of sati, though no 
uniform policy was ever evolved. 

Chapters vii and viii, ' Nature of the nite’ and 
* Why do Hindus burn women?', raise many 
expectations, but fail to provide satisfactory 
answers À notable reluctance, if not fundamen- 
tal inability of the Hindus and the British in 
India alike to come to terms with the status of 
sati ın classical Hindu law is here coupled with a 
lot of confused rhetoric. The author himself 
seems to lose the original distinction (p 1), and 
fails to tell us clearly whether sati was ever 
‘ prevalent ’ or not and in which class of society 
it mainly occurred. It appears that some 
chapters of this book were written in a hurry, so 
the work as a whole unfortunately adds little to 
the discussion of this * tragic tamasha ' (p. 219) 
As is common in such works, the role of 
Brahmins in Hindu society is somewhat over- 
stated (e g. the simple assertion that illiterate 
Hindu women are ignorant of the $astra is used 
to argue that, therefore, Hindu women could 
not have been influenced by scnptual models 
and could, therefore, not develop a desire to 
become a sati (pp.210-11)). This somewhat 
ingenuous argument eliminates one of the major 
problems in the debate on sati at a stroke. 
Corners have been cut elsewhere: for example 
p.258 offers the Mitdksara as ‘a legal com- 
mentary on Manu’ rather than on the 
Yàjüavalkyasmrti, and the whole glossary is 
quite confused by odd and variant spellings and 
terms from different languages. 

This book thus left the reviewer disappointed. 
interesting questions were constantly raised, but 
not discussed in sufficient depth. The main value 
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of this work clearly hes in its central historical 
chapters, as a contribution to the debate on sat? 
it 15 sadly thin. 


WERNER F. MENSKI 


GENEVIEVE BOUCHON and Luis FILIPE 
THOMAZ (ed.): Voyage dans les 
deltas du Gange et de l'Irraouaddy. 
Relation portugaise anonyme (1521). 
(EHESS. Collection du Centre 
d'Etudes Portugaises, 1.) 472 pp. 
5 foldout charts, 8 loose maps, + 
corrigenda. Paris: Fondation 
Calouste Gulbenkian, Centre 
Culturel Portugais, 1988. 


The heart of the book is an edition with 
translations into. French and English of the 
account of a Portuguese mission to the court of 
Gaur at a period when Bengal was ruled by the 
effective and fairly benign Sultan Nusrat Shah. 
It ıs referred to in brief as Lembrança, but the 
full title might be translated as ‘A record of 
certain things which took place when Antonio 
de Brito and Diogo Pereira were in Bengal and, 
as well as ın Bengal, ın Tennaserim and Pegu 
where also were we’. It is preserved in a single 
manuscript, judged to be an early copy made 
soon after the original account was recorded, in 
the Torre do Tombo Archives in Lisbon, but 
there 1s also a poor nineteenth-century copy in 
the library of Harvard. The text 1s a fascinating 
though tendentious record of what must 
certainly be the earliest contact between a semi- 
official European delegation and the ruler of 
Bengal, although the Portuguese had become 
aware of the riches and trading potential of 
Bengal and its major port of Chittagong almost 
as soon as they had established themselves in 
Malacca, and there were European renegades 
and private merchants already 1n Gaur by 1521, 
as appears clearly from the tale that is told The 
members of the mission of António de Brito 
found themselves anticipated by a rival party of 
hostile and apparently  better-connected 
Portuguese, and, according to the anonymous 
author, were ın danger of being executed as 
spies and miscreants as a result of the machina- 
tions of their rivals. 

It is not of course entirely clear at this date 
which, if either, of the two parties was more 
official since the Lembrança 1s obviously written 
as an exercise in self-justification and indeed 
self-glorification on the part of the author who 
was the Persian interpreter of the party and 
probably himself was one of those rather 
dubious privateer merchants who made their 
careers, often at enormous risk, in the early 
years of Portuguese expansion Whoever he 
was, his account of Bengal—with its shifting 
waterways, its rags and riches and the organiza- 
tion of the Sultan's court at Gaur—4s a priceless 
addition to a sparsely documented period. His 
subsequent trip to the kingdom of Pegu which 
took him to the umdentified town of Cara and 
then to Dagon (Rangoon) is less informative, 
for he claims to have been ill-treated and in fear 
of his hfe most of the time. 

The book is divided into six chapters of which 
IV is the text and translations of the Lembranga. 
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Chapters i to ili constitute an introduction of 
which the first two are contributed by Thomaz 
Chapter I gives the history of the early Portu- 
guese enterprises east of the Cape, frequently 
characterized by their unfortunate propensity to 
capture merchant ships at whose home ports 
they subsequently turned up smiling ingratiat- 
ingly and seeking trade concessions It seems 
hardly necessary to blame the Gujaratis, their 
trade and shipping rivals, for their bad recep- 
tion Malacca, taken in 1511, was their main 
base and their attempts to make contact with 
China and the kingdoms at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal had, until 1521, borne little fruit. 
Chapter 11 discusses the text and its author and 
chapter m contributed by Bouchon, “Le 
Bengale au début du xiv* siécle’, gives the 
historical and geographical background from 
the Bengali side, with a detailed treatment of the 
geographical problems raised by the constantly 
shifting distributaries of the Ganges delta and 
the consequent uncertainty about Antonio de 
Brito's route and the near impossibility of mak- 
ing certain identification of the places named 
between Chittagong and Gaur. Chapter v 1s in 
effect an appendix setting out five contemporary 
Portuguese letters or reports and vi is an 
‘Excursus” on the Portuguese noblemen and 
adventurers named in the texts. Since they all 
seem to be minor aristocrats, bastards and 
younger sons, and invariably share their names 
with half a dozen equally shadowy characters, 
this section is no doubt of absorbing interest to 
a Portuguese Debrett but is rather over the head 
of the average reader. This is followed by an 
apparatus of six impressive fold-out genealogi- 
cal tables, a glossary, some maps and illustra- 
tions, bibhography and index. À supplementary 
page on one of the corsairs, Cristóváo Jusarte— 
a family said to be of English origin—and an 
interesting collection of early Portuguese maps 
of the Bay of Bengal are added as a detached 
appendix. 

The translations of the Lembranca, both 
French and English, read remarkably well over- 
all, but as always one 1s brought up standing 
from time to time by some incomprehensible 
phrase in the English which needs to be pursued 
through the French and Portuguese versions. 
Sometimes it 1s just one of those expressions 
peculiar to many Romance languages: ' I could 
not see the time or the day when I would get 
away from there’ (para. 98) for ‘je ne voyais 
ni l'heure ni le jour ou...’ Sometimes an 
obscurity in the Portuguese such as ‘câmaras 
todas cozidas em ouro ' (para 29) is adequately 
explained ın a note but ıs still mistranslated ın 
the French as 'cabines tendues d'or' and 
appears literally in the English ‘cabins 
embroidered 12 gold’. Yet it 1s clear from para. 
28 that ‘cozidas? means simply ‘covered’, 
which does not prevent the English from turn- 
ing up with ‘ boats with gilt stitching’. I know 
nothing of Portuguese but I would not mind 
betting that ‘ rábáos e couves’ (46) means root 
vegetables and leafy vegetables in general. The 
French plausibly has ‘ des raves des choux’ but 
by the time it gets into English it has become 
‘rape and cabbages '. It 1s very noticeable that 
the misprints, reasonably few 1n the bulk of the 
book, are much more frequent 1n the English 
section, but this is forgivable in a book 
published in Paris and printed in Braga and the 
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volume as a whole is very nicely produced. 
Altogether this 1s a valuable addition to the 
early travel literature of India and it 1s unfair to 
carp at the Enghsh version which the editors 
have been kind enough to provide for the many 
Indian scholars who cannot read French or 
Portuguese. 


IAN RAESIDE 


KALPANA BARDHAN (ed. and tr.): Of 
women, outcastes, peasants, and 
rebels: a selection of Bengali short 
stories. vi, 330 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1990. 


This ambitious and intelligently planned 
collection consists of twenty stories and a sub- 
stantial introduction Kalpana Bardhan’s inten- 
tion is not to ‘represent modern Bengal: 
literature by way of the short story ' so much as 
to use the genre to illustrate various types of 
oppression and resistance to oppression But 
her book will be of interest to students of 
literature as well as social scientists and 
historians, as it covers a wider historical range 
than any other collection of Bengali short 
stories in English so far. She starts with five 
stories by Tagore; followed by Tarashankar 
Bandyopadhyay's unforgettably hornfying 
story ‘The Witch’ (with an autobtographical 
fragment indicating his source); four stories by 
Manik Bandyopadhyay, six by Maheswata 
Devi, and four by the leading contemporary 
story-writer of Bangladesh, Hasan Azizul Huq. 
Although these writers—especially Tagore— 
aim at more than social documentation, 
Bardhan’s view that oppression has been a 
major preoccupation of Bengali writers is con- 
vincing, be it of women, outcastes, tribals, or 
e Her introduction is rather repetitious, 

ut relates Bengali prose literature to Bengal's 
turbulent twentieth-century history with clarity 
and passion. The sharecroppers movement of 
the 1920s and 1930s, the famine of 1943, the 
Partition of 1947, the Naxalite revolt of the late 
1960s, the Bangladesh war of 1971, emerge as 
key factors, which no student of Bengal 
literature should forget. 

One should not expect light entertainment 
from such grim subjects. Anyone who associates 
Bengali literature mamly with Tagorean roman- 
ticism or Calcutta urbanity will be shaken by 
the stark horrors that the book contains, not 
least from the pen of Tagore himself. Most of its 
oppressed characters show courage, but none 1s 
victorious, and by the time the reader gets to the 
last page—to the peasant Bhushan dying from a 
Pakistani bullet—he feels ready, like him, to be 
released ‘from feeling anything any more’ 

Perhaps the book would have been less 
numbing and depressing 1f there were more to 
appreciate ın Bardhan's prose style Sample 
comparison of Tagore’s story ‘Punishment’ 
with the original Bengali reveals a dismaying 
tendency to expand the original. Thirteen words 
of Bengali, for example, which mean ‘ and just 
as m previous years, ceaseless streams of Sraban 
rain fell on the fields of new rice’, become in her 
version: ‘As in all other years at this time, the 
fresh green stretches of fields laden with young 
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paddy received, with joy and adoration, the 
blessing of the ceaseless, gentle rainfall of the 
month of Shravana.' If the book seems wordy, 
this is because it contains perhaps twice as many 
words as the original Bengali. There is also a 
puzzling absence of explanatory footnotes. If 
* Bhaiphonta’ or ‘Kamin’ are glossed, why not 
*Sanichar's. Manthara-like cunning’, or 
° didimont’ or ‘ Mahabirji’s prasad’? The best 
stories, however, particularily those of 
Mahasweta Devi (for whose writing Bardhan 
clearly has a special sympathy) emerge strongly 
to make this book memorable, and a valuable 
resource. 


WILLIAM RADICE 


J. RAMANIAH: Temples of South India: 
a study of Hindu, Jain and Buddhist 
monuments of the Deccan. xxiii, 
358 pp. New Delhi: Concept 
Publishing Company, 1989. 
Rs. 300, $60. 


The book under review discusses the Buddh- 
ist, Jain and Hindu temples in the Karimnagar 
District of Andhra Pradesh, an area of 4,582 
square miles as yet little known by art historians 
or those interested in religious architecture 
Since the River Godavari forms the northern 
and eastern boundaries of the district, it 
abounds in prehistoric sites, neolithic settle- 
ments, and megalithic burials, and was a centre 
of culture from Satavahana times, as is 
evidenced by the many brick buildings, arte- 
facts, and coins are still being discovered. 
During the medieval period, from the mid 
eighth century to the early fourteenth century 
A.D., the dynasties of the Calukyas of 
Vemulavada, the Western Cálukyas of Kalyani, 
the Kakatiyas of Warangal and the local 
Polavasa chiefs all built temples. Many are on 
the south bank of the Godavan and its tributary 
the river Maner while others, along with hill 
forts, Jain and Hindu carvings and inscriptions 
adorn the isolated hills amidst the three hill 
ranges of the area. Though the earliest temple 
does not appear until the mid eighth century, 
early religious objects abound, such as figures of 
Gajalaksmi, ndgas and mother-goddesses in 
both bronze and terra-cotta The brick-built 
Buddhist stupa at Dhulikatta has a Brahmi 
inscription from the second century B.C. while 
figures of Muchilinda näga on ãyaka slabs are in 
a typical Andhra style and compare with those 
from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. The 
many inscriptions from the medieval period still 
awalt historical analysis. 

Briefly reviewing the early history of 
Karimnagar, Dr. Ramaniah draws attention to 
its prosperity during the Satavahana period. He 
shows how the art and architecture evolved in 
Athole, Badami and Pattadakal by the Early 
Western Calukyas influenced the temples of 
Karimnagar, the district being under the Early 
Western Calukyan Empire from the time of 
Pulakesin II (A.D. 610-642) until A.D. 753 when 
the dynasty was overthrown by the Rastrakiita 
Dantidurga. Inscriptions and copper plates 
reveal that a collateral branch of the dynasty, 
the Vemulavada Calukyas, subordinate con- 
temporaries of the Rastrakiitas, ruled, patroniz- 
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ing learning, philosophy, and temple building 
until A.D. 973 when they were replaced by the 
Western Calukayas of Kalyani, the re-emergent 
Early Western Calukyas Ramamiah discusses 
the inscriptions, mainly of land-grants, that 
reveal their history and show that under their 
rule Saivism and Vaisnavism flourished and 
Jainism became more apparent than Buddhism 
In 1075 the Polavasa chiefs, subordinates to the 
Western Calukyas, came to power and built 
Jain and Saivite temples, including some in the 
Calukyan 7riküta style. They were finally sub- 
dued and overthrown in AD. 1160. The 
Kakatiyas of Warangal (related to the 
Rastrakütas), who replaced them, built many 
Saivite and Vaisnavite temples still following in 
the Calukyan tradition but profusely decorated 
in Kakatriyan style. Their last ruler, 
Prataparudradeva (a.D. 1295-1323), threatened 
from 1303 onward by an expanding Delhi 
sultanate, was finally defeated in 1323 by Ulugh 
Khan, who become Mohammad b Tughlaq 
During the next 300 years under Muslim rule 
most temples suffered some damage, some were 
destroyed and some, such as Dharmapun, 
originally a triküta temple, were converted into 
mosques. However, despite successive Muslim 
rulers, Brahamanis, Qutbshahis, Mughals, 
Asafjahis, local Muslim tolerance allowed the 
construction of small and medium temples 
throughout the late medieval period. 

The heart of the book under review 1s the 
description of the sites of the temples starting 
with the earliest Hindu religious monuments in 
the area, the rock-cut cave temples at Adaviso- 
manapalli, dating from the seventh or eighth 
century A.D The author then discusses the free- 
standing temples, beginning with those around 
Vemulavada, the capital of the Calukyas of 
Vemulavada from A.D. 750 to 973. He describes 
the site and natural setting of each village or 
town and explains the derivation of its name. 
He refers to its history and to any inscriptions 
and gives a general account of local temples 
before proceeding to their full description. The 
temples are then described in great detail includ- 
ing all features of their structure, decoration and 
iconography. The temples’ resemblance to Early 
Western Calukyan temples in the curvilinear 
$ikhara and the stepped pyramidal skhara 
with amalaka, both with projecting sukhanása, 
is pope out. Many of the larger temples are 
trikuta in form, which is also an Early Western 
Calukyan (and Hoysala) feature. In the later 
temples he remarks on the Kakatiyan reliance 
on Calukyan inspiration, but with its own 
emphasis on decorations and particular motifs 
in sculpture Tanks, images and sculptures now 
separated from their original temples are also 
described in detail and epigraphic evidence con- 
cerning their original sites 1s given. 

Apart from discussing the Sastraie rules for 
the site and plan of a temple, the chapter on 
architecture lists the most important single and 
triküta temples of the district and compares 
Calukyan and Kakatiyan treatment of adhis- 
thana and upapitha; of pillars, stambhas and 
toranas; of walls, doorways, ceilings, roofing 
and sikharas. Regarding sculpture, the forms of 
Hindu deities and Jain tirthankaras popular in 
the Karimmnagar area are described. 

The final chapters discuss temple sculpture as 
an indication of the life of the time and the 
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position of the temple as a centre of social, 
cultural, educational and daily—as well as 
religious—tife. 

The book includes a good index, biblio- 
graphy and glossary and two appendices giving 
translations of unpublished inscriptions. Its 148 
photographic illustrations are rather small but 
they do clarify and supplement the text The 
addition of a map would have been very helpful 
and the ground-plans and elevations of some 
early temples promised in the preface would 
have been useful. The author apologizes for the 
lack of diacritical marks but the spelling 
throughout is consistent and standard. This 
scholarly book will be invaluable to those inter- 
ested in the development of the South Indian 
temple, and to anyone proposing to visit this 
fascinating and less familiar area 


W. A. P MARR 


IMRAN ALI: The Punjab under 
imperialism, 1885—1947. xii, 264 pp. 
Princeton, N.J. and Guildford, 
Surrey: Princeton University Press, 
1988. £27.80. 


SuMIT GUHA: The agrarian economy of 


the Bombay Deccan, 1818—1941. 
[xi], 218 pp., map. Delhi, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1985 [UK 
1989]. Rs. 160, £10.95. 

J. RovAL Roseperry, III: Imperial 
rule in Punjab, 1818-1881: the con- 
guest and administration of Multan. 
[vi], 285 pp. Riverdale, MD: 
Riverdale Company; New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1987. 


These three works offer sharply contrasting 
styles and understandings of their subjects, pro- 
viding, together, a sequence which murrors 
recent developments in the historiography. 
Roseberry's 1s a study of one district in the 
round, its character, conquest, political history, 
its administration and economic development 
It comes as no surprise to find that it derives 
from a doctoral thesis at Wisconsin under the 
supervision of R. E. Frykenberg, who made his 
reputation with a study of Guntur. Multan, of 
course, though apparently a distant outpost, 
proved in its defiance in 1848 the pivot by which 
independence was wrested from the Punjab; its 
story has particular interest therefore for an 
assessment of both the Sikh state and its 
absorption by the East India Company. That 
changeover provides the core of Roseberry’s 
book. He sees it initially as a struggle between 
‘small éhites’ of different religion: Edwardes's 
celebrated success was achieved through an 
alhance with Muslims, who temporarily con- 
solidated their position in the second half of the 
century. Roseberry also unmasks the complexi- 
ties, corruption and misapprehensions of the 
famed Punjab system of administration as it 
was applied in Multan; none the less, though the 
manipulations of indigenous subordinates are 
mentioned, the real story is one of the impact of 
Company policy, and in particular of its rather 
abstract notions in regard to village communi- 
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ties and revenue-rates, and their influence (in 
conjuction with irrigation) in the attempt to 
settle a nomadic population: its failures were 
seen in falling revenues, but 1ts successes in the 
relative security of Multan ın 1857. 

The third theme relates these political and 
social aspects to economuc life. Water was the 
crucial variable affecting production and 
agrarian structure, implying the involvement of 
élites as well as tenant-cultrvators in the promo- 
tion of agriculture, a system which survived into 
the 1880s from its origins in the period 1821-44, 
the governorship of the able Sawan Mal, a 
Khatn from Gujranwala. The outcome of the 
dislocation suffered under the British was first 
the growth of commerce and advantages for the 
commercial classes, and the consequent under- 
mining of the landed interest, and secondly, 
communal confrontations which arose from 
these changes Roseberry’s 1s the sort of book 
one can confidently recommend to undergrad- 
uates, for its frugality with words, its breadth of 
interest, and its range of insights. It represents 
one route to understanding the history of 
India—the local study-—but 1s not intended to 
substantiate broader generalizations or larger 
issues, 

Imran Ali also remains in the tradition which 
focuses on the imperial connexion, its records 
and policies, m this case once agam tracing 
relative prosperity within a subject economy 
The emphasis is firmly on law, administration, 
prejudice, and custom, on political as much as 
economic factors. The book provides a solid 
and informative account of the development of 
the canal colonies, hinged on the contradiction 
in British thinking between a belief ın the bene- 
ficent market and a desire to entrench a land- 
holding peasantry defined along caste lines. The 
colonies provided land grants for the military, 
encouraged activities such as horse-breeding 
and cash-cropping, channelled local and state 
investment, and thus provided some military 
and fiscal resources for the state. Despite some 
‘indigenous’ grantees, many former pastoral- 
ists were displaced, and a replica of a ' typical’ 
Punjab: society of gentry, yeomen and 
labourers was deliberately introduced. That 
society was not wholly modelled on the 
1ndependent cultivator, as often assumed by the 
British (and also by Ali at the start of hus 
discussion of cropping decisions). As Roseberry 
also remarked with regard to the plans of R. N. 
Cust ın Multan, the model village community as 
the British interpreted 1t could not merely be 
reproduced at will. In the canal colonies, strati- 
fication—sub-letting, share-cropping and 
cour ap Oen. ep fa extremely com- 
mon, as did a mass of petty tyrannies and 
extortions practised successively down pecking- 
orders of land-holders or administrators There 
were (as a result) major tensions between British 
policy and perceptions on the one hand, and the 
ambitions and experiences of the colonists on 
the other; and also on the part of the latter, 
despite a limited ability to adopt new tech- 
nologies and intensify production in these 
exceptional conditions, no general or ‘ major 
transition from traditional modes'. Thus the 
canal colonies mainly represented social and 
agricultural extension. 

Guha's is an interesting revisionist work of 
admirable clarity and concision (first available 
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in Britain quite some time after its printed 
publication date) It argues that from the mid 
nineteenth century there was an expansion of 
agriculture due to a reduction and equalization 
of land tax, to demand, and to population 
growth. Output did not increase proportion- 
ately with the cultivated area; one of the reasons 
(apart from familiar arguments about land of 
poorer quality) was that technology was stable 
outside certain irrigated areas. Here the prefer- 
ence for extension over intensification was attn- 
butable, Guha claims, in part to population 
increase, which reduced the need to save labour 
(except when it had to be expensively hired at 
harvest), raised fixed capital costs such as rent, 
and thus depressed investment. Moreover, there 
was increasing commercialization, even poor 
grains being marketed, but 1ts growth was spon- 
sored chiefly by advance-payments for such 
crops as sugar or cotton (now based on the 
greater security of legal bonds). A structural 
change occurred among the old agrarian élite, 
as office ceased to be a saleable commodity, and 
in some areas (Khandesh, the canal zones) a 
stratum of ' free" peasants emerged on the basis 
of cotton profits: they remained consumers of 
credit, but by the early 1920s had gained 
bargaining power because of the existing 
reserves of land and labour, and through an 
ability to repay therr debts. Elsewhere, however, 
intermediaries captured profits and depressed 
the great bulk of the population For all groups 
off-farm earnings gained in importance, but 
there was a growth of the casual labour force. 

Guha makes valuable distinctions between 
the experiences of different parts of the Deccan 
He is perhaps thus not as far as he may 
sometimes profess to be from Charlesworth's 
more complex and equivocal studies (published, 
too late for this book, in Peasants and imperial 
rule: agriculture and agrarian society in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Cambridge, 1984). I too have 
previously advanced, for example, what I now 
find to be Guha's view that an increase 1n the 
number of carts may reflect only the advent of 
more and better roads and increasing trade— 
proving nothing, that is, about the emergence of 
a class of rich peasants. This would be contrary 
to Charlesworth, and for that matter Michelle 
Burge McAlpin and many others; and yet it 
does not mean that I would join Guha in 
dissenting from the spint of Charlesworth’ idea 
that social differentiation increased. There 
seems to have been a widening gap between 
what I prefer to call the controllers of cash- 
cropping and the poor tenants and labourers. 
Such a divide appears to be contemplated in 
Guha's own evidence, and it seems a mere 
verbal quibble to debate whether or not it 
constituted a change in the character of stratifi- 
cation. In any case in his final version 
Charlesworth wrote of ‘subtle shifts’ and not 
‘revolutionary change’. 

Secondly, Guha distinguishes between dif- 
ferent kinds of explanation or causation, and 
thus turns our attention away from an assess- 
ment of institutions, and the supposed motiva- 
tions or consequences of colonialism (as in 
Imran Ali) and towards a range of what he 
regards as economic fundamentals, with regard 
to cropping patterns, demography, and peasant 
stratification. It 1s certainly the case that these 
questions have received inadequate attention 
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amidst the /ongeurs of formal revenue history, 
artificial legal categorization, and top-down 
economics. The ‘ overall trajectory’ Guha sees 
as being from a ‘ land-abundant to a land-scarce 
situation ', and this too is undoubtedly true up 
to a point, though more in some areas than 
others Yet it cannot be an end of the matter. 
leaving aside the problems of the data for 
quantitative analysis ın this case, it 1s plain that 
not all land-abundant or land-scarce economies 
are the same. As seen even in the canal colonies 
of the Punjab, the effective availability of land 
(or of labour and other resources) cannot be 
assessed in isolation from institutions and dis- 
tribution, and indeed Guha finds this to be so. 
Although he ends by presenting tenure or 
indebtedness as merely incidental or intensify- 
ing (affecting the timing of change), yet earlier 
he had appeared to accept the importance of 
special village relationships (meaning the 
*moral economy") which allegedly had once 
mitigated the worst effects of social difference 
and scarcities, and then suffered a ‘ breakdown’ 
through monetization and the market. The 
unsatisfactory nature of this kind of generaliza- 
tion makes a strong argument for closer rather 
than looser attention to specifics; and, anyway, 
the force of the ‘fundamentals’ in this case 1s 
admitted to have depended on the weakness of 
the British state’s efforts at improvement. It is 
perfectly legitimate, therefore, for another 
analysis to focus, as Charlesworth did, on 
imperial impact, and thus, naturally, to seek out 
common ground within a range of different 
experiences His conclusion, conversely, placed 
more weight than Guha’s upon continuities of 
substance, despite variations tn scale. By narra- 
tive or detail, Roseberry and Imran Ali satisfy 
the reader over a restricted range and region; 
Guha addresses wider, even theoretical ques- 
tions but by concentrating on limited set of 
factors. I find I liked Guha’s book, without 
being convinced that it brought us more than a 
little nearer to understanding the huge ques- 
tions of India’s recent agrarian history. Despite 
all that has been and 15 being done, we seem still 
to be re-arranging the furniture of a room we 
have yet to see. 


PETER ROBB 


Davip TAYLOR: Pakistan. (World 
Bibliographical Series, Vol. 10.) 
xxxi, 257 pp. Oxford and Santa 
Barbara: Clio Press, 1990. £37.75. 


The general aim of the ‘ World Bibhographi- 
cal Series’ in which Pakistan is a recent volume 
ıs to * provide an interpretation of each country 
that will express its culture, its place in the 
world, and the qualities and background that 
make it unique'. In the relatively few pages 
available to him David Taylor has admirably 
fulfilled this arm and has managed to provide a 
selection of books and essays which direct the 
readers towards much of the major published 
work on Pakistan in the English language. A 
brief chronology, a map, a list of Heads of State 
and Prime Ministers and a fine introduction all 
help to contextualize and introduce the biblio- 
graphy itself which offers a splendid starting 
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point for anyone wishing to learn about the 
country 

Pakistan has its own unique complexities 
which lay traps for the unsuspecting bibliogra- 
pher, but which Taylor carefully avoids. Since 
Pakistan 1s a comparatively young country 
which came into existence only in 1947, biblio- 
graphers must clearly decide to what extent 
their work should refer only to the modern state 
of Pakistan and to what extent to the geographi- 
cal area which that state now occupies The 
secession of the country’s eastern wing to form 
Bangladesh in 1971 and the ambiguous and 
disputed boundary in Kashmir similarly raise 
questions about how much literature to include 
on these areas. And the fact that Indian and 
Pakistani Muslims share much of their history 
entails making some sort of decision about how 
much research to include on the former All this 
makes 'Pakistan' rather ragged as a biblio- 
graphical entity, as Taylor 15 keenly aware, and 
he thankfully sees the need for situating the 
country in a frame of reference wide enough to 
incorporate these various elements but not so 
wide as to lose the sense of Pakistan itself On 
the whole he gets the balance right, and deftly 
blends together just enough of each element to 
convey the pungent flavour of Pakistan as it is 
today. 

Following the uniform format required by 
the publishers of this series, the bibliography 
contains annotated entries under headings 
which include ‘geography’, ‘history’, 
‘economy’, ‘politics’, ‘religion’ and ‘social 
structure’, all of which are dealt with at some 
length, as well as shorter sections on subjects 
ranging from ‘flora and fauna’ and ' travellers’ 
accounts’ to ‘overseas populations’ and the 
‘mass media’ Taylor manages to limit the 
constraints which this framework might impose 
by careful cross-references which alert readers 
to related reading tucked away in less obvious 
corners of the volume. This is not only crucial 
for some aspects of life in Pakistan such as 
religion and politics where entries for one topic 
frequently have a bearing on the other but 1s 
also fortuitous, particularly for the specialist, as 
a way of uncovering relevant work under 
unexpected headings. 

Inevitably, though, more attention 1s devoted 
to some subjects than to others Perhaps led 
there partly by his own interests and partly by 
the sheer volume of publications in the area, 
Taylor gives most space to history and while 
some of the titles under this heading do appear 
again later as cross-references in other sections, 
* history ' receives about twice as much space as, 
for instance, ‘ politics? which is its nearest rival 
ın terms of number of entries. Moreover, while 
some sections of the bibliography contain both 
books and journal articles, other sections con- 
tain books only, even when articles have been 
published on the subject, though the reasons for 
this are never made clear. Nor 15 it always clear 
why books, even very important ones, are sum- 
marized m the same space as articles. 

It is also inevitable that certain work will be 
omitted especially since Taylor never sets out to 
be comprehensive. It would therefore be unfair 
to criticize him for excluding, for example, 
Durand's The making of a frontier, Biddulph's 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, or Robertson's 
recently reprinted Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, all 


minor classics by British scholar-administrators 
in the last century and all focused on Pakistan's 
exciting north-western corner. But even if 
Taylor’s bibliography does not actually include 
certain books, it~provides signposts which 
should eventually lead the determined scholar 
to them. This perhaps also explains why some 
authors merit only one entry even when they 
have published widely: that one entry, even if 
not their best or most well-known publication, 
acts as a springboard for further immersion in 
their work. 

Taylor’s annotations for each entry are suc- 
cinct and meaningful and resist the temptation 
to lapse into the dustjacket blurb which presum- 
‘ably accompanied the books he catalogues The 
lazy scholar or those wishing to claim knowl- 
edge far beyond their own reading thus need 
look no further than this bibliography since 
they will find accurate and conveniently pithy 
summaries of the 797 wide-ranging entries. 
Where appropriate the annotations also supply 
information on new editions and reprints, as 
well as some indication of whether an entry 1s of 
general, popular or technical interest. Regret- 
tably, however, no information 1s given on 
where individual entries might be obtained, 
although Taylor presumably had to acquire 
such information ın the course of compiling the 
bibliography and it would have been useful to 
share this with the reader 

Nevertheless, Taylor has already done much 
for us and one can only admire the dedication 
and affection which has gone into this volume 
An excellent set of indexes by author, subject 
and title makes the fruits of his labour easy and 
effortless for the rest of us to enjoy by ensuring 
that the entries are instantly accessible. Anyone 
unfamiliar with Pakistan who wishes to acquire 
a quick and painless entrée into the literature 
will thus find this volume a godsend while for 
the specialist it offers many hours of happy 
browsing. 


HASTINGS DONNAN 


S. J. M. EPSTEIN: The earthy soil: 
Bombay peasants and the Indian 
nationalist movement, 1919—1947. 
(Oxford University South Asia 
Series.) xii, 161 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1988. 


This slim volume (no more than 40,000 words 
of text) seeks a middle way between studies of 
political faction and celebrations of ° freedom- 
fighters’, by tracing the interests and issues 
which lay behind nationalist activity in rural 
areas of western India. It provides both a defini- 
tion of the politics of the Indian National 
Congress, and an explanation for the timing of 
the nationalist upsurge. Effectively, it offers a 
theory of modernization that more ‘com- 
mercialzed' classes and areas were more 
‘nationalist '. Economic change associated with 
the marketing of crops produced a new class of 
rich peasants 1n some areas, and this develop- 
ment explained the nature and incidence of 
Congress agitation. Some of these propositions 
are assumed; others are tested with reference 
especially to the Patidars of Gujarat and the 
Lingayats of the Karnatak (contrasted with the 
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Marathas of the Deccan), and to the ‘no tax’ 
campaigns in Kaira (Kheda) and Bardoli, the 
civil disobedience movement, and the Quit 
India campaign 

This 1s the kind of vigorous, lucid, succinct 
account which might be very successfully used 
in teaching; but there are some problems about 
accepting what may seem at first glance to be an 
attractive general theory. 

The book’s economic premises are unproven, 
in detail with regard to the nature and extent of 
changes in economic activity in the regions in 
question, and more generally ın respect of the 
nature of modernization and commercialization 
in India. The chief distinction made here is 
between tied and free marketing systems. The 
former 1s associated with small-scale, low-value 
production in largely stable, subsistence-orien- 
ted areas, but in more dynamic districts is 
“driven out" by richer cultivation, high prices 
and commercialization. The latter permits pro- 
fits for agriculturalists, lending between cultiva- 
tors, independent production decisions, higher 
levels of literacy, and an evening out of distinc- 
tions- within the leading peasant castes. The 
questionable points in this analysis of castes, 
regions and over time—on lending and market- 
ing in particular—are too numerous to list. 

The book’s view of the past (or its Deccani 
present) is at root 'Orientalist', and under- 
mined by recent studies of the trading, political 
and social conditions of this region in the pre-, 
early and late colonial periods. At various 
points, a more complex picture might be derived 
nowadays with the help of work as diverse as 
that of Wink, Perlin, G. D. Sharma, Charles- 
worth and Sumit Guha, among others. 

No explanation is offered here of the trans- 
formation of some regions and not others, apart 
from a vaguely ecological one, and nor is there 
any recognition that some differences and prac- 
tices were perennial. These are strategic omis- 
sions, as the thesis depends on the impact of 
‘new’ experiences upon some regions and 
classes rather than others; the causation and 
chronology will seem threadbare if relative 
prosperity should turn out to be long-standing, 
or if the relations of agricultural production did 
not change as dramatically as 1s suggested. 

Epstein posits a breakdown m an ‘old 
aliance’ between dominant peasants and the 
British raj (and some interesting remarks about 
British policy in. the 1920s and 1930s would 
have benefited by being linked to this earlier 
strategy) And yet there is no investigation here 
of why one particular economic change—pros- 
perity—should have produced certain political 
results: disaffection, no-tax campaigns. The 
apparent perversity is compounded by the 
assertion that agitation was undermined by the 
fall in agricultural prices after 1930. 

The realm of ideas (as opposed to putative 
economic interests) is neglected: what percep- 
tion of rich-peasant values, say, or alternatively 
what nationalist ideologies, can be shown to 
have been at work, beyond the expected, per- 
sistent political role of numerous, relatively 
wealthy groups, and the likely opportunism 
which would encourage people to rally to a 
asing political force? Epstein avowedly takes 
the effect of * attachment to the homeland ' for 
granted, but the concept is far from unproble- 
matic. The quoted dictum of Bayly's, to the 
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effect that the ‘ quantum of anti- British feeling’ 
may have remained constant, draws attention to 
the importance of mobilization or articulation; 
but perhaps, beyond that, it does not mean very 
much. More interesting would be to ask why 
peasants became more organized and open in 
expressing disaffection (notionally constant or 
otherwise), an issue which Epstein begins to 
address but hardly exhausts 

Making such questions all the more import- 
ant, the correlation between ‘advanced’ areas 
in economics and politics seems after all to be 
strained, as sometimes here for the Bombay 
presidency, and more generally, in the dubious 
propositions made about the Punjab and Mid- 
napore, and the failure to mention (in this 
context) the apparently contrary case of Bihar. 

Welcome as a concentration on the motiva- 
tion of peasant nationalists 1s, ın this account it 
seems in danger of distorting our picture of 
nationalism and social movements. If politics 
are primarily dictated by a rich-peasant interest, 
then much has to be left out, and some things 
can be retained only by being awkwardly 
squeezed into this one frame of reference—for 
example, in this book, when the forest satyagra- 
has ın the Western Ghats are attributed to 
'ignorant persons ..with little knowledge of 
politics’, or activities of the Satyashodhak 
Samaj are linked mainly to the relative pros- 
perity of the Krishna valley in Satara district. 

These, and other pomts which could have 
been made, do not mean that Epstein's sugges- 
tions can be dismissed out of hand. Obviously 
they take us a certain way towards understand- 
ing the link between economic and political 
change, and it is greatly to the credit of this 
book that it raises such questions seriously. But 
there 1s much still to be explored about the 
reality of local issues within or alongside more 
general campaigns, and about the changing 
languages and perceptions of pohtical as of 
economic life, not only after the discussions of 
this book, but also after what has been provided 
by scholars not referred to here such as 
O'Hanlon on Phule, Baker on Madras, 
Pouchepadass on Champaran, Hardiman on 
Gujarat, or subsequently, more theoretically, 
Ranajit Guha and colleagues on the 'sub- 
alterns’. In Epstein's case, such richer insights 
have been subordinated to the ultimately super- 
ficial attractions of a grander, single explana- 
tion. 


P. G. ROBB 


R. RAMACHANDRAN: Urbanization and 
urban systems in India. xiv, 364 pp. 
Delhi, etc: Oxford University 
Press. 1989. £17.50. 


By the time the Indian Census is taken in 
1991, the urban population will have crossed 
the 200 milhon mark, probably by a clear 
margin. Given India's size 1n a global perspec- 
tive this will add substantially to the world's 
urban population, which is set to outnumber the 
rural by the turn of the century. Despite the 
near-inevitability of these events, there has been 
no lack of dispute as to whether such a 
phenomenon amounts to progress or not, a 
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debate which has concerned scholars in India no 
less than elsewhere. 

Ramachandran takes a view that happens to 
coincide with that of the present reviewer; in his 
concluding pages he makes a strong statement 
in favour of the urbanization process and the 
large cities it has come to generate in the Indian 
case. In some ways his whole study is a vindica- 
tion of that view. He expresses a faith in a 
process that is seen to be working its way 
through the centuries with a rationale that is 
eminently clear from the historical account and 
analytical framework he adopts. The rationale 
is very much one of functionalism: cities serve a 
purpose, they do not occur at random. 

His faith in the process is aptly documented. 
The history of India’s urbanization 1s nch and 
varied, and to have that history before us pro- 
vides a perspective, and a deeper understanding. 
The reviewer had not appreciated, for example, 
that cities were more predominantly Muslim 
and villages Hindu long before the migrations 
of the Partition, and that the division had 
persisted from Mughal times. Although much 
of the historical account is a straightforward 
narrative (with, no doubt, controversial 
moments), it 15 both fascinating and useful for 
the economist or geographer to have this pre- 
face to the more analytical and statistical 
account that takes up the rest, and more con- 
ipea subject matter of the book 

The book is also a valuable source of 
documentation on the post-Independence Cen- 
sus definitions, and the rationale behind them; 
the apparently meaningless distinctions between 
Standard Urban Area, Urban Agglomeration, 
and Town Group are elucidated, and although 
the change from census to census is no less 
eee for that, at least 1t is comprehend- 
able. 

The author is a geographer, and the study is 
principally oriented towards students of 
geography. Much of the text is taken up with a 
discussion of classification schemes of settle- 
ment systems; and m the process most of the 
more commonly encountered analytical tools of 
the geographer in this field are described. This 
makes the study a little text-bookish, but no 
doubt enhances its value for students, and for 
those of us whose principal discipline is not 
geography. By the same token, however, 
Ramachandran's rather cursory treatment of 
economic factors leaves something to be 
desired. Generalizations to the effect that, for 
example, the new industrial post-Independence 
towns of Rourkela, Bhilai, and Bokaro initially 
failed to interact with their surrounding rural 
areas, but developed stronger links over time, 
would have been more convincing if the process 
itself could have been described, or at least the 
references provided. Less helpful still is a thinly 
veiled critique of elements in the very process 
that the author had seemed to regard with 
favour ' Over-urbanization refers to a level of 
rural-urban migration far in excess of what can 
be absorbed by the urban areas,’ he writes 
‘Absorption’ is not an easily intelligible con- 
cept. Furthermore, despite the fact that the 


author complains that studies of individual ' 


cities have become stereotyped, he himself is 
capable of lapsing into a stereotyped vision, as 
when he describes informal urban dwellings as 
‘ugly thatched huts’. 
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This book is good to read as a compendium 
of sometimes fascinating data in the history of 
India’s urbanization, though its more analytical 
content can be tedious to go through. It is 
refreshing also to read the work of a scholar 
who ultimately’ believes in the validity of the 
urbanization process as it has proceeded 1nexor- 
ably through time, albeit quickening under the 
influence of post-Independence industrializa- 
tion; for a positive view on this is probably a 
minority one, which is a depressing thought 
when one considers the enormity of this demo- 
graphic phenomenon destined surely to con- 
tinue to increase for generations to come. 


NIGEL CROOK 


ROBERT LINGAT: Royautés bouddh- 
iques: ASoka. La fonction royale a 
Ceylon. 271 pp. Paris: Editions de 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 1989. 
Fr. 160. 


Robert Lingat spent over 30 years in South- 
East Asia. In retirement in France, after 
publishing an important work on Law in India 
(translated into English by J.D M Derrett, le 
grand spécialiste du domaine), he turned to the 
subject of Buddhist kingship in South-East Asia 
and delivered courses on Asoka and on kingship 
1n Ceylon. His death in 1972 cut short the work, 
but Professor Louis Dumont has now arranged 
for publication of the two courses which were 
more or less complete in manuscript, edited by 
Gérard Fussman and Eric Meyer respectively. 

Fussman's section—much the shorter—is 
described by Dumont as ia partie la plus délicate 
de la táche, and in fact the section on Asoka has 
been largely rewritten. The editor says he under- 
took this assignment for three reasons: the 
respect he had for Lingat, his conviction that 
Lingat's method of treating al] the literary 
legend as of no significance beside the inscrip- 
tional evidence was correct, and his appreci- 
ation of the fact that the study on ASoka was 
intended to serve as an introduction to the 
subsequent study of kingship in Lanka. Thus 
Fussman maintains the general content of the 
work intact, with only a preliminary note of 
caution concerning Lingat’s views on the 
supreme reliability of the Theravada tradition, 
and an indication that the course was compiled 
in 1968, before the publication of Bongard- 
Levin’s Mauryan India 

The study of kingship in Lanka which forms 
the bulk of this book is much as Lingat left it, 
and consists of a fairly detailed historical study 
of the relationship between king and sangha, 
illustrated principally from the Mahavamsa/ 
Culavamsa, of which Lingat had made an 
extensive study. The proof-reading of Sinhalese 
and Pali words and names here 1s by no means 
impeccable, and while some of the inaccuracies 
may be caused by a misreading of handwriting 
(such as the book whose name is given as 
Saddharma | Cariküraya, for Saddharmálam- 
karaya on p.79, or the temple named as 
Galpota, for Galapata on p. 295), others are 
perhaps due to misunderstanding, such as /e 
mahesi for la mahesi (p 188). The thread of 
argument, however, is clear, that the Buddhist 
king in Lanka had to acquire merit by large gifts 
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to the sangha to counterbalance the demerits he 
necessarily acquired in hus exercise of kingship. 
This is, no doubt, not very different from the 
reconciling of authority, in almost any form, 
with Christian teaching drawn, say, from the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Lingat’s course predates S. J. Tambiah's 
World Conqueror and World Renouncer, which 
views this problem in a Thai context, and on 
which Lingat, who spent 17 years as a royal 
adviser in Bangkok, would no doubt have had 
comments to make, had he survived. If, as 
Meyer points out, Tambiah puts emphasis on 
the Buddhist conception of the royal cakravartin, 
while Lingat was more struck that the inter- 
relation between king and sangha should lead 
from time to time to the appointment by the 
king of a sangharaja in Ceylon, and to periodic 
purifications of the Order, both scholars are 
certainly concerned with the same problem, the 
disjunction between religion and everyday life. 
Further comments on the direction in which this 
tension 1s leading Lanka today can be found in 
Gombrich and Obeyesekere's recent Buddhism 
transformed (Princeton, 1988); Robert Lingat’s 
work remains historical. 


C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


RICHARD K. Barz and JEFF SIEGEL 
(ed.): Language transplanted: the 
development of overseas Hindi. 
(Khoj: A Series of Modern South 
Asian Studies, no. 1) 383 pp. 
e Otto Harrassowitz, 


The nearly 1.2 million Indian citizens who 
were sent as indentured labourers to the British, 
French and Dutch colonies between 1834 and 
1916 took with them, and maintained to varying 
levels, a number of mother-tongue languages of 
which dialects of Hindi were the most prevalent. 
Whether one sees this process as one of ' trans- 
planting' or of self-seeding, or even perhaps 
grafting, its outcome was the existence of a 
complex matrix of language use in such parts of 
the world as Mauritius, Fiji, Guyana, Suriname, 
Trinidad and South Africa; and the plantations 
of these countnes proved a rich and fertile 
ground for the development of new linguistic 
strains, 1n which the Indian dialects found them- 
selves in competition not only with each other 
but also with English, French, Dutch, and a 
range of creoles. Later added to the diverse 
pattern of language use growing out of this 
situation. was the further complication of 
renewed direct contact with Indian languages at 
source, as the Indian communities in the 
diaspora began increasingly to see themselves as 
outposts of mainstream Indian culture; the 
mainland pattern of imposing modern standard 
Hindi as the language of education on to a 
primary Bhojpuri-speaking population (for 
example) was reproduced in countries like 
Mauritius One of the most linguistically signifi- 
cant aspects of this process is the manner in 
which the contact between dialects leads to the 
formation of a koine, characterized by a mix- 
ture of the features of the dialects in contact 
with each other, and also by simplifications of 
phonology, morphology and lexicon 
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These issues are the major topics of the 
papers in this richly informative. volume. Jeff 
Siegel gives a lucid overview ın his introduction, 
discussing previous research on the subject (to 
which his own earlier work has made an import- 
ant contribution) and adumbrating under the 
following headings the major themes addressed 
by his colleagues: * The role of Standard Hindi ', 
' Koinerzation', ‘Contact with other langu- 
ages’, and ‘ Language maintenance and langu- 
age shift" L. P Ramyead then describes the 
introduction of Modern Standard Hindi to 
Mauritius, adopting a primarily historical 
approach which helps provide a social context 
to various of the later papers, whose approach ts 
more technical. Philip Baker and Amarnath 
Ramnah analyse the content of what 1s usually 
called * Mauritian Bhojpuri’, finding Magan to 
be an important constituent element and con- 
cluding that “Mauritian Bthari’ might be a 
happier choice of name for the language. S. K 
Gambhir gives a discussion and skeleton 
prammar of Guyanese Bhojpuri Theo 
Damsteegt describes historical and linguistic 
aspects of the development of ‘Sarnami’, the 
Hindi-based speech of Suriname (with its own 
outpost among Surinamese Indians living in the 
Netherlands); another such koine is Fij 
Hindustam, analysed by Jeff Siegal in his own 
paper. Rajendra Mesthrie applies a rather 
different set of criteria to the subject of lexical 
change in South African Bhojpuri, while T 
Bhatta’s analysis of Trinidad Hindi emphasizes 
in particular the distinctions in language use 
occurring between the more conservative older 
generation of Fijian Indians and the younger 
generation fed on a diet of Standard Hindi from 
the Bombay movie industry. Acting to some 
extent as a discussant in a final paper, Richard 
Barz discusses language maintenance and liter- 
ary use m Mauritius, Suriname and Fi. The 
collection 1s rounded off with a play in Fiji 
Hindi by Raymond Pillai, with English transla- 
tion by Siegel. 

This 1s an important volume which brings 
together major strands of recent research. Since 
the papers have all been written separately, 
without the mutual exchange and cross- 
fertilization provided by conference discussion, 
there 1s an occasional tension between them: 
when reading variously that Magahi was a 
major contributor to Mauritian Bhojpuri 
(p. 67), while Guyanese Bhojpuri has no trace of 
any Hindi dialect other than those of Bhojpuri, 
Avadhi and Western Hindi (p. 77), the reader 
misses a directly comparative element in the 
debate. Nor does the index always facilitate 
comparison of grammatical features as dis- 
cussed in the various papers, finding no room 
for items such as the Eastern Hindi -vä suffix. 
But the reviewer's duty of reading a collechon 
of papers from cover to cover does not neces- 
sarily reflect use of the book ın the real world, 
where its separate papers do succeed m making 
available a great deal of new information about 
language development and change in the ‘ trans- 
planted’ context. This is a very auspicious 
beginning for the new ‘ Khoj’ series so usefully 
launched by Harrassowitz, filing a gap in 
modern South Asian studies which has been left 
unfilled for far too long. Future developments 
are awaited eagerly, with perhaps the additional 
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hope that most of the printing gremlins will 
have exhausted themselves on this first and 
most valuable volume. 


RUPERT SNELL 


JAMES HUNTLEY GRAYSON: Korea: a 
religious history. xi, 319 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989. 


The book under review, advertised by tts 
publishers as ‘unique in its attempt to set the 
history of religion in Korea firmly within the 
mes Cates context of each major historical 
period’, leaves the reader with mixed feelings 
Such an attempt is indeed an awesome under- 
taking and, if successful, would be a most 
welcome contribution to an as yet very limited 
literature on the subject. Grayson’s study, 
unfortunately, falls short of the expectations 
one would have of such a work. There are 
methodological as well as interpretative reasons 
for this, The author speaks about ‘religion’, 
* religions ’, ‘ religious traditions’ without defin- 
ing these terms within the framework of the 
modern discourse on what religion or religious 
practice means. What, for example, is the justufi- 
cation for lumping shamanism and Confucian- 
ism together as ‘Korean religions’? Do they 
have anything in common? Do they address 
themselves to the same or different social 
groups? What is ' religious' about Confucian- 
ism? Grayson writes that ‘he does not believe 
that there 1s such a “ thing " as Korean religion, 
but only Korean religions, or better, Korean 
religious traditions'. This is not a sufficient 
analytical basis for writing a religious history. 
Moreover, by neatly categorizing his subject 
into separate religious entities— shamanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Christianity—the 
author neglects the inter- religious dialogue that 
took place at various social levels at all times. 

Grayson remarks rightly that studies on 
Korean religion(s) are still scarce, but in view of 
the fact that the author reads Korean, it is 
unfortunate that he has more or less limited 
himself to the available secondary literature in 
Western languages. He has relied too heavily on 
the Korea Journal and the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Korea Branch, and has 
ignored or did not make full use of additional 
Western scholarship. Moreover, he has barely 
scratched the surface of the secondary literature 
available in Korean. Because of his limited use 
of sources, the book stands on even a narrower 
documentary basis than should have been 
necessary. Moreover, except for one or two 
instances, the text lacks annotations 

History, ın Grayson's view, seems to be 
primarily concerned with periodization and 
categorization. The author has therefore chosen 
to adhere to conventional dynastic divisions 
and within them to treat each century 
separately. Although this may have made his 
task of telling a story more manageable, it was 
not an altogether fortunate decision. The 
rhythm of religious and intellectual history 
transcends time periods, even if certain ages 
may have been influenced by one particular 
religion His work therefore reflects little sense 
of continuity and inter-connectedness of trends. 

The book is divided into four parts, with the 
first part on Early Korea (from earliest times to 
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the end of United Silla) and the fourth part on 
Korea in the Modern Age being by far the 
longest. Parts 2 and 3 are devoted to Koryó 
and Chosón, respectively. This division reflects 
the author's interest in Korean Buddhism and 
Christianity, and it is consequently these parts 
that are most detailed and mformative. In all 
four parts, however, there are so many issues 
and problems left without thorough discussion, 
proper cross-references, or adequate context 
that the uninitiated reader may well feei 
bewildered or even misled. 

To give only a few examples Grayson calls 
the earliest religious tradition ‘Korean primal 
religion’ (p 22), implying that it 15 an 
indigenous tradition, but on the next page he 
speaks of its ‘descent from ancient Siberian 
shamanism’. If ‘imported’, what is the con- 
nexion to Siberia? In the same paragraph ıt is 
noted that from the fourth through to the end of 
the fifth centuries the Koreans ‘experienced 
more cultural and social change than at any 
time before the end of the nineteenth century ', 
because ' the Korean people became part of the 
Chinese cultural sphere... . What was the 
nature of this change, and, 1f such change took 
place, what about the often referred to unique- 
ness of Korean religion? The author tries to 
unravel this hopeless tangle (on pp. 60-61) by 
quoting Yı Ur-ho’s dubious statement that 
* before the diffusion of Chinese civilization into 
Korea there was a primitive form of folk philo- 
sophy (is this Grayson’s ‘primal religion '?) 
...Wluch had certain essential similarities to 
early Confucianism...’ Reference is made to 
the Tan’gun myth (in the same paragraph also 
called legend) which, Professor Yi states, con- 
tains ‘three of the five fundamental social 
relationships of Confucianism, which indicates 
that even before the advent of Confucian philo- 
sophy, Koreans accepted these relationships 
[between father and son, lord and subject, and 
husband and wife] as basis to their understand- 
ing of the social world’. Grayson adopts this 
statement without comment of his own— 
perhaps because such unscholarly superficiality 
does not deserve further comment But then 
why bother to give it so much space? 

Another example on p 64 the author writes 
about Taoism in Early Korea and, leaving the 
time frame undetermined, asserts that ‘What 
knowledge Koreans have about Taoist concepts 
has been largely mediated through the 
metaphysics of Chu Hsi's form of Neo-Con- 
fucianism’. No source needs to be given for 
such a nonsensical statement. Obviously 
bothered by the fact that there was no ‘ Taoist 
school’ in Korea, the author adds that ‘ not 
even the great prestige of Chinese culture could 
make them [the Koreans] adopt this formalized 
folk religion as their own °. Here and elsewhere, 
especially in the pors on Buddhism, ıt 1s clear 
that even a brief description of contemporary 
Chinese developments would have been useful 
for a general understanding of the transmission 
of religious schools and beliefs. Far too many 
names of personalities and titles of books are 
mentioned without adequate identification 
within either the Chinese or Korean context. 

Any survey of such large a topic as Korean 
religions should concentrate on major trends 
and leave out non-essential details. Grayson has 
unfortunately made no such decision, and 
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therefore his treatment often gives short shrift 
to essential information, but elaborates on 
institutional history that does not seem to be 
germane to his topic. Why, for example, does he 
put so much emphasis on Hallimwón (p. 116), 
or factional strife and Sirhak in the Chosón 
period, but omits An Chóng-bok's fascinating 
critique of Roman Catholicism? Why is he so 
brief on Kory6 society (p. 104), or so sketchy on 
neo-Confucianism (p. 129)? It should have been 
essential to give somewhere in the book a 
thorough discussion of Korean society, but the 
reader is left with vague allusions to 
‘aristocrats’, ‘slaves’, ‘merit subjects’, 
without being told who the believers and the 
practitioners of the various creeds were. What, 
for example, was the social origin of the 
Buddhist monks in Koryó? What did the ‘ com- 
mon people' believe in? Where did women fit 
into the picture? Who were the early Con- 
fucians? 

Part 4— Korea in the Modern Era~~winds up 
the story in the twentieth century and contains 
chapters on the advent of Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Islam, New Religions, and Shamanism. Much 
of what is said here about Confucianism and 
Shamamsm (now called Musok-kyo, * shaman- 
istic religion’, a term uncritically borrowed 
from Yu Tong-sik’s highly controversial book) 
should have been discussed in earlier chapters. 
Confucian-style ancestor worship—surely the 
most religious practice of Confucianism—is 
described on barely a page, and Chu Hsi's Chia- 
li (House rules), the most basic and influential 
of all ritual handbooks in Korea, is not 
mentioned at all. Likewise, no reader will get a 
sense of what a shamamustic rite is lke from the 
author's sparse descriptions and categorizations 
of practitioners and practice. 

A number of errors need correction. Here are 
a few examples: the date of the Samguk sagt 1s 
1145, not 1245; S61] Ch'ong ıs credited with 
developing kugyól, not idu; Sungyu chui 
(p. 115) 15 a modern term; Samáün, not Samun 
for the Three Hermit Scholars (p. 129); Chóng 
Mong-ju, not Chóng To-jón, was the first to 
advocate the establishment of Confucian-style 
ancestral shrines and ancestor worship 
(pp. 129-130); Noron and Soron (like many 
similar terms) are without English identification 
(p. 141); «je, ' brotherly love’, m hyoje ch'ungsin 
ıs omitted (p.145); Yi Ón-jók's pen-name is 
Hoejae, not Hoeje (p 148), the principal neo- 
Confucian terms i (not yi) and Ki are wrongly 
rendered with ‘form’ and ‘active principle of 
matter ' (p. 129) and, correctly, with ' Principle’ 
and * Material Force’ (p. 149); one of the most 
pernicious taxes, the tribute tax, is labelled ‘a 
yearly gift’ (p. 158); Yu Hyóng-wón's work ıs 
the Pan'gye surok, not Pangye (p.158) or 
Panggye surok (p. 162); Puan county is in North 
Chóla Province, not in North Korea; Pak 
Se-dang was offered several high offices after 
1694, but did not serve, and died at hus country 
retreat, not in prison (p. 164); Buddhism does 
not seem to have survived during the Chosón 
period solely because of a few monks' monastic 
discipline, but also because it continued to be 
sustained by common believers (p. 174); for 
Sinyu Persecution (sinyu remains unexplained) 
better Persecution of 1801; the Taew6n’gun 
retired m December 1873, not in 1871 (p. 184); 
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this error clarifies the mysterious 1872 given as 
the date for the beginning of Korea's ‘ Modern 
Era’ which should either be 1874 or, better, 
1876, Minjung sinhak for Minjing sinhak 
(p. 206); Kabo Reforms for Kap’o (in the index, 
Kab Reforms). 

The book concludes with some general 
remarks on Korean religions, an appendix con- 
taining the author’s translations of foundation 
myths (without connecting them sufficiently to 
the previous discussions) and some religious 
statistics. In sum, this book can be recom- 
mended only with serious reservations. There 
can be no doubt that Grayson 1s committed to 
his subject, but he has prematurely put on paper 
what should have ripened through additional 
reading and reflection. 


MARTINA DEUCHLER 


MAURIZIO Riorro: The Bronze Age in 
Korea. (Italian School of East Asian 
Studies Occasional Papers, 1.) x, 
68 pp. Kyoto: Istituto Italiano di 
Cultura, 1989. 


Korean archaeology is today a well- 
established field, with scholars working m 
diverse and detailed areas of research. Yet their 
work 1s barely known among Western research- 
ers. This small book is therefore a welcome 
“historical archaeological outline’ of the sub- 
ject, as its subtitle declares The admurably 
comprehensive bibliography (pp. 54-63) shows 
that the author is well acquainted with Korean 
and Japanese works on Korean archaeology, 
and this English-language publication will thus 
be very useful to students and scholars who are 
not able to read the academic publications in 
those languages. 

After an introduction on the Paleolithic (to 
8000 B.C.) and Neolithic (c. 6—5000—600 B C.), 
the main topic of this book, the Bronze Age (c. 
600 B.C.—A.D. 100), 1s discussed with regard to 
burial customs (part 1) and grave goods (part 
2) Bunal practice, especially the erection of 
huge dolmens, implies the existence of a well- 
organized social structure capable of dealing 
with up to 1700 tonnes of stone; the origins of 
the practice are, however, debatable. In the later 
Bronze Age, the stone cist tomb developed its 
characteristically Korean trapezoidal shape, the 
tugwangjokhyop (misprinted here as 
tugwanjoknyop, p. 32). 

The grave goods from dolmens were mostly 
stone objects, while bronze implements were 
discovered ın stone cists, notably bronze 
mirrors decorated with geometric patterns and 
two knobs arranged asymmetrically. (Inciden- 
tally, fig. 14 should be rotated 90 degrees to the 
left so that the knobs are placed in the upper 
centre.) À few examples of plain coarse pottery, 
and black and red polished pottery have been 
found in dolmen bunals, but the scarcity of such 
finds makes ıt difficult to establish a chronology 
for the pottery development of this pertod; it 
would seem that the wheel was not yet utilized 
in its production Among other grave goods, 
Korean stone daggers are a much debated topic 
among Korean archaeologists Riotto gives in a 
footnote (n. 97, p. 39) a good summary of all the 
arguments as to whether or not they may have 
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been the prototypes of daggers found in the 
Ordos region, though it 1s a pity that the author 
does not offer his own opinion. 

From this we can assume that the civilization 
of the Korean Bronze Age was most closely 
linked to Siberia, especially the Andronov, 
Karasuk, Tager and Okunev cultures, and that 
it was a patriarchal society. As among the 
Siberian people, shamanism was its religious 
expression. One would have wished for a more 
detailed treatment of this last aspect, especially 
as to whether the evaluation of burial goods 
could possibly extend our knowledge of the 
religious context—up till now archaeologists 
have generally been too pre-occupied with the 
problems of datmg and formal analysis of 
excavated materials to tackle this question. 
Nevertheless, the author has fulfilled the valu- 
able task of introducing ancient Korean civiliza- 
tion to the Western world in a concise and 
scholarly manner, despite the various unsolved 
questions which, as he clearly notes, are partly 
due to the maccessibility of materials from the 
Coe most important area, North 

orea, 


YOUNGSOOK PAK 


TA. C. GRAHAM: Disputers of the Tao: 
philosophical argument in ancient 
China. xi, 502 .مم‎ La Salle, Ill.: 
Open Court, 1989. 


A. C. Graham's Disputers of the Tao 1s a 
general history of Chinese thought in the classi- 
cal age (500—200 p.c.) designed ' for the general 
reader interested in philosophy '. It presents a 
summa and the latest stage 1n Graham's com- 
prehensive studies, and as the product of a 
leading Western authority on ancient Chinese 
thought, it is one of the most remarkable 
general accounts of China's classical philo- 
sophy. 

Disputers of the Tao discusses the different 
thinkers and positions in chronological order, 
starting from Confucius and ending with the 
victory of Confucianism under the Han. Two 
e Aare (see below) and two indexes con- 
clude the book 

Probably because it addresses the ' general 
reader ', Graham's presentation of Chinese phil- 
osophy is somewhat concise now and then, and 
not always fully supported by philological 
references. For certain topics one will therefore 
need to consult also the respective specialist 
works from the author's long list of publica- 
tions. But Disputers of the Tao does contain a 
tremendous wealth of information and insights 
It 1s impossible to do justice to the richness of 
original ideas presented here in a review. The 
author's achievement notwithstanding, I shall 
concentrate on some moot points that deserve a 
critical discussion. 

The general line of Disputers of the Tao is to 
interpret the classical philosophy as a response 
to a ‘social and metaphysical crisis’ caused by 
the breakdown of the Chou dynasty. Since the 
old order had claimed the authority of Heaven, 
its breakdown led to a sharp dichotomy 
between Heaven and man which Graham aptly 
terms ‘ one of the constants of Chinese thought’ 
(p. 107). The history of the classical philosophy 


of China, then, is the history of the opening of 
the gap between Heaven and man and tts final 
closing under the Han. I emphatically support 
the fundamental idea of this approach (cf my 
Mensch und Natur im alten China, Frankfurt/ 
M, Lang, 1984) It differs remarkably from 
holistic accounts (often inspired by neo-Con- 
fucianism) that read the so-called ‘unity of 
Heaven and man’ into the classical texts. For 
Graham the ontological split stems from the 
fourth century B.C. In my view, however, it 
should already be dated to the time of Tzu- 
ch‘an and Confucius (cf. loc. cit., 88 15 and 16), 
not to speak of its prehistory which can be 
traced back to the crisis-poetry from the Shih- 
ching (‘Yu wu cheng’, ' Ch'iao yen’, ' Chieh 
nan shan’, etc.) probably belonging to the 
eighth century B.c. (loc. cit., § 11). This 1n turn 
would lead to an interpretation of the Lun-yü 
which somewhat differs from Graham's That 
Confucius, when developing his ethic, hardly 
ever speaks of Heaven, does not indicate merely 
a ‘ social crisis ’ (p. 107). It is one of the stages of 
the ‘metaphysical crisis’ that actually 
constitutes Chinese philosophy, and many of 
the basic innovations that Graham attributes to 
later thinkers can already be found in the 
Lun-yü 

Graham's view of Confucius 1s conspicuously 
influenced by the accounts of Herbert 
Fingarette, Roger Ames and David Hall to 
which he refers rather uncritically. He tends to 
accept their presentation of Confucius as a 
thinker who ıs spontaneously and without 
detachment dedicated to social context and 
ritual. He accordingly de-emphasizes any pos- 
sible notion of context-transcending abstrac- 
tions in the Lun-yu. He hesitates to translate jen 


{Z as human or ‘humane’ and prefers the 


narrower term ‘noble’. He claims that only 
from Mencius onwards can jen be * understood 
in detachment from ceremony’ (p 19). And 
though he discusses at some length Confucius's 
Golden Rule and his search for the ' one thread ' 
running through all, he in the end denies that 
Confuctus knows an ethical principle: for ‘ any 
detachment from tradition and custom always 
remained foreign to Confucianism' (p 22) 
Graham’s Confucius instead aims at spon- 
taneous and effortless ‘accord with conven- 
tions’ and the aesthetical ‘exercise of style 
within fixed forms’ (p.22) In this interpreta- 
tion the real problematic of Confucius's moral 
teaching remains under-exposed. 

One of the reasons for this is a certain pre- 
occupation with spontaneity and effortlessness 
in Graham's book. In my opinion it bars the 
insight into what I regard to be the key 
metaphor of the Lun-yu the metaphor of return 
(Lun-yü, 12 1). The ultimate ideal of course, 
which Confucius claims to have achieved at the 
high age of seventy, is the convergence of what 
one spontaneously desires and of what one is 
morally obliged to do (Lun-yu, 2.4) Also Lun- 
yti 7 30 does show a voluntaristic tendency But 
Confucius's ethics is doubtless primarily cogni- 
tive in kind Thus, the Golden Rule 1s based on 
a rather complicated thought operation of the 
self-reflected ego. We should not overlook, 
therefore, the amount of conscious effort that 1s 
implied in the achievement of the moral ideal. 
What is more to ‘conquer self and return to 
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propriety’ (k'e chr fu li, 15 ك‎ 4 AW 12.1) 
shows the moment of alienation inherent ın the 
Confucian moral programme but absent in 
Graham’s portrayal. It seems far-fetched to me 
to interpret fu li as ‘ the recovery of the meaning 


of ceremony’ (Graham, 22) Fu 4 here 1s best 
understood as ‘to return’ m the literal sense, 
and fi jig refers to conventional propriety 


rather than to ‘ceremony’, a translation 
obviously inspired by the aesthetic approach. 
Fu li precisely describes the pattern of response 
of the genuine Confucian to the crisis of conven- 
tional morality. He turns away from the declin- 
ing world, as reflected for example in Lun-yi, 
5.6 and 14.37. Then he turns inside the self to 
find a new basis for a moral lfe. And finally, 
from a detached standpoint, he returns to the 
polity. Hence, the structure of moral conscious- 
ness expressed in the Lun-yu is much more 
complex than it appears to be in Graham's 
analysis. For Graham, Confucius neither knows 
the ‘distinction between the inner and outer 
man ' (p. 112), nor has he freed self-respect from 
the judgement of others which only starts with 
Sung Hsing (p. 96). But the Lun-yü contains the 
precise concept of a ‘ self’ that 1s prepared to be 
misjudged by the ‘ others’ (e g. 1.1, 1.16, 15.19). 
This self knows a private seclusion analogous to 
conscience (5.27, 12.4) And the Lun-yd accord- 
ingly separates public opmion from the really 
good (13.24) and rejects the notion that public 
reputation 15 equivalent to being a truly respect- 
able person (12 20). The attention so evidently 
shifts inwards that to 1gnore it requires a rather 
strong preoccupation with ritual or 
‘ceremony ’. To what extent the ritualist aspect 
1s over-emphasized again becomes apparent in 
Graham’s claim that for Confucius ‘ all govern- 
ment can be reduced to ceremony’ (p. 13). 
There is certainly an amount of practical 
administration in Confucius's conception of 


politics (e g. JE Ê, AE OE, & Fl, etc.) that 
can hardly be ' reduced to ceremony’. 


Since Graham, following Fingarette, does not 
recognize the self-centredness of the Confucian 
“gentleman ’, he also seems to overlook what I 
would call the double structure of the cor- 
responding ethic (cf. my ‘ Kohlberg and Chinese 
morality °, ın Uwe P. Gielen et al., Moral values 
and moral reasoning in Chinese societies, New 
York, 1991). This ethic of 'return ' at the same 
time tries to keep faith with conventional duties 
and role obligations and to maintain an uncor- 
rupted moral vigilance and integrity of the 
individual, This double structure manifests itself 
in the peculiar relationship of /: and jen in the 
Lun-yü. In Lun-yü 12.1, jen consists of the 
observance of Ji, whereas in, Lun-yü, 3.3 one 
must have Jen before one can observe l/r. Jen is 
elevated to a position of primary importance, 
since /t as conventional form no longer seems to 
provide a moral conduct by itself. This, after all, 
was the lesson of the decline of the Chou. Jen, 
however, is not to deny li, but to protect it 
against its degeneration. There obviously exists 
a tension between the two realms, and more 
should be said about their relation than that jen 
is bound to /; (Graham, 22 and 113). It remains 
unclear, moreover, how the Golden Rule which 
assumes a symmetry of ego and alter can be ‘at 
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the heart of ethics’ (p. 20), if lı were to be the 
central concern. 

To summarize, Graham's presentation of 
Confucius's moral philosophy in terms of miss- 
ing detachment and effortless adaptation to 
the world of ‘ceremony’ 1s somewhat bne- 
dimensional. It fails to expose the complicated 
and tension-filled architecture of the teaching— 
an architecture of considerable importance for 
its ‘ effective history’ (Wirkungsgeschichte) 

Turning to Mo Ti, Graham's interpretetion 
appears to be much less controversial than his 
interpretation of Confucius. But I think that a 
closer specification of the concept of 
“utilitarianism ’ which Graham uses to cherac- 
tenze Mo TI's standpoint would be useful. 
Graham claims that ‘for the Mohist.  judzing 
all conduct in terms of benefit and harm, tere 
can be no meaning in a morality detached tzom 
consequences’ (p. 50) The Ta ch'à, however, 
explicitly declares (in the translation of 
Graham, Later Mohist logic, 249): 'In the 
matter of righteousness being beneficial and 
unrighteousness being harmful, one must dis- 
tinguish between intent and achievement. Irtent 
and achievement cannot be assumed to 
coincide. Evidently, the Mohists seperate 
morality from consequences (cf. also Disputers, 
146), and this is not merely a late development. 
Also in Mo-tzu, 46 (Chu-tzu chi-cheng, 257) 
motivation is evaluated for its own sake regard- 
less of the actual success And exactly im the 
wonderful passage from the core ch. 25 wich 
Graham quotes to demonstrate how the 
*utihtarian principle’ and ‘validation by 
utiity' work (p.40) the argument is not 
utilitarian at all. Mo Ti argues against tlind 
conventionalism by drawing attention to 
peoples which practise cannibalism and infznti- 
cide as an established custom. The merely 
customary here is not rejected for utilitarian 
reasons, but because it contradicts ° humanity 
and justic’ (jen i). If the argument is moral-and 
not utilitarian, what, then, is the status oi the 
utilitarian motive that is so conspicuous 1r the 
Mo-tzu? J think that Mo Ti is not utilitarian but 
a moralist per se in most of this evaluatioa of 
human conduct as well as in his own well- 
known unselfish commitment for the world. lt is 
only when he tries to lay a foundation for his 
ethics that utilitarianism comes into flay, 
namely, by a strategic adaptation of Con- 
fucius's Golden Rule. Mo Ti thus is captive Df a 
tragic dilemma, since the well-meant hint a~ the 
utility of moral conduct does not at all accom- 
plish what he expects of it. 

After Mo Ti, Graham discusses Yang Chu, 
the Shen-nung idealists, the Sophists whom he 
instructively describes as theorists of argumen- 
tation, and Sung Hsing with his ' discover7 of 
subjectivity '. I have previously mentioned :hat 
in this ‘discovery’ Confucius already has his 
share. Graham then turns to Meng-zu, 
especially to his teaching of the goodness of 
human nature, and I would like to dwell onthis 
for a moment Graham, with D C Lau, 
defends Meng-tzu’s skill in rational argumen- 
tation in his famous dispute with Kao-tzu. [ran 
sympathize with Meng-tzu's intention to slow 
that man is by nature capable of moraüty, 
without depending on external authority. Bat is 
his reasoning against Kao-tzu really conunc- 
ing? Graham's interpretation of the dialcgue 
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simply passes over the weak points 6A3 for 
example is far from conclusive, and 6A4 distorts 
the semantic content of Kao-tzu's claim by a 


grammatical trick. The predicate E- (to treat as 
elder) 1s exchanged for the predicate 4E (to 
relish, to desire) and the object Ex (elder) is 


exchanged for the object # (roast). This is, in 


effect, begging the question, since Kao-tzu had 
challenged the equation of something that is 
artificial with something that 1s natural in his 
eyes. Kao-tzu could answer that the love for his 
brother and the appetite for the roast of the man 
of Ch‘in both are ‘internal’. For his criterion 
for being internal is, quite in accordance with 


his biological understanding of jen {Z , yüeh 
BE, ‘ to enjoy’ (to read ae, for 18: , as Graham 
does with Lau, 1s an unnecessary conjecture that 
obscures the meaning of the sentence). There is 
a strong point in Kao-tzu’s position which 
corresponds to a characteristic weakness of 
Meng-tzu’s own teaching. Meng-tzu con- 
ceives of moral conduct as the enlargement or 


extrapolation (HE, 3€ , J£ ) of innate ' good’ 


tendencies, namely, of the spontaneous feeling 
of compassion vis-d-vis suffering and of the love 
that children show for their parents. Graham 
unfortunately does not mention the concept of 
enlargement This concept, however, 1s not only 
of central importance for Meng-tzu’s moral 
theory, but also for understanding Kao-tzu’s 
opposition. Kao-tzu with his distinction of 
‘internal’ and ‘external’ forms of morality 
seems to recognize that neither the transition 
from the impulse of compassion to a stable 
moral demeanor nor the transition from the 
family feeling towards public morality 15 as 
smooth as Meng-tzu assumes. Unlike Meng- 
tzu, but not unlike Confucius in his appeal to 
* conquer self’, Kao-tzu, because of his biolog- 
ism, senses the element of alienation, the 
rupture in the development from natural to 
conventional stages of morality. I fail to see any 
notion of these crucial points in Graham's 
book. Is it again the sympathy for the ' spon- 
taneous’ ın Meng-tzu's approach that has 
directed his attention? 

Graham proceeds to the Later Mohists and 
gives a concise analysis of the their canon which 
intends to reconstruct the inner organization of 
the cryptic and badly transmutted texts. The 
chapter 1s based on Graham’s Later Mohist 
logic, ethics and science and provides a summary 
of that comprehensive and renowned study. 
With reference to paragraph A80 of the corpus 


where four objects of knowledge (4%, $, 
ê, ور‎ ) are distinguished, Mohist thought is 
analysed as a project for ‘ universal knowledge 


organized in four disciplines’. The first disci- 
pline 1s ‘ discourse (knowledge of how to con- 


nect names and objects)’ (Ê ), concerned with 


naming and with the sentence In Later Mohist 
logic this discipline was called ‘ description '. Jam 
not convinced that ‘discourse’ is an improve- 
ment. The section covers such different topics as 
necessary and sufficient conditions, epistemo- 
logy, unity and separation, metabasis in 
analogy, and doubt, that one might reasonably 
call into question that we are dealing with one 
single ‘ discipline’ at all. This 1s demonstrated 
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by the obvious difficulty in finding an adequate 
label for it. The second discipline is “ethics 
(knowledge of how to act)’ (4%), the third is 


‘the sciences (knowledge of objects)’ (E), 
and the fourth is ‘ argumentation (knowledge of 
names)’ (44). To say that ‘argumentation’ 
(Later Molust logic: ‘disputation’) for the 
Mohists is ‘ knowledge of names’ seems under- 
determined to me. The interpretation 1s forced, 
since ‘names’ 44 ıs the only object left over 


from A80 which for Graham is the clue to the 
organization of the canon Graham's interpret- 
ation notwithstanding, on p.176 we are told 
that ‘argumentation, as we have met it in the 
canons’, concerns the relation * between objects 
and man-made names'. Would 'argumen- 
tation’, then, not belong to the first ‘ disci- 
pline ? This question does not concern only the 
Mohist conception of argumentation, but the 
whole architecture of their corpus. I cannot go 
into details here and leave the problem for 
further discusson. 

Turning to Taoism, Graham discusses the 
Chuang-tzu before the Lao-tzu, although he sees 
‘no positive proof’ that it is earlier (p. 218). He 
treats the Chuang-tzu as an ‘ anthology of writ- 
ings with philosophies justifying withdrawal to 
private life’ (p. 172). Some of these writings he 
attributes to Chuang Chou himself (mainly 
from the inner chapters), others to his school 
(mainly from the outer and mixed chapters), to 
so-called * Yangists' from the end of the third 
century B.C. (chs.28—31), and to so-called 
* Primitivists' (chs. 8-11, dated ‘with unusual 
precision’ (p 306) likewise to the end of the 
third century after the fall of Ch'in). In Chuang 
Chou’s own thought Graham identifies two 
stages: ' (1) All the principles of grounding rules 
and conduct are themselves groundless (2) At 
the rock bottom of scepticism there remain 
spontaneity and a single imperative to guide it, 
* Mirror things as they are ",' (p 193). But why 
does Taoism emerge at all? Graham points out 
the ‘ basic insight, that while other things move 
spontaneously on the course proper to them, 
man has separated himself from the Way by 
reflecting . . .' (p. 172). This no doubt is a clue to 
understanding Taoism. Precisely for this 
reason, an elaboration of this important topic 
would have been desirable. The separation from 
the Tao first of all has a historical or phylo- 
genetic dimension. The respective descriptions 
of the idyllic primordial commune embedded in 
nature and its destruction by the awakening of 
human thought and strategy are to be found 
outside the ‘inner chapters’. Is this the reason 
why Graham only mentions them in late and 
somewhat marginal pages on ‘Two political 
heresies ' (pp. 304 ff.), but not in the central sec- 
tions on Taoism? The phylogenetic develop- 
ment of man as a member of the primordial 
commune to the harassed citizen of civilized 
society is sg in his ontogenetic develop- 
ment from the free and spontaneous infant to 
the competitive and ambitious adult. Cor- 
respondingly, there 1s a conspicuous idealiza- 
tion of the child in the Taoist texts (Chuang-tzu, 
23. Lao-tzu, 10, 20, 28, 55) which Graham does 
not consider worth mentioning at all. I consider 
these passages of crucial importance, however, 
since they more than anything else show the 
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retrogressive tendency at the heart of the Taoist 
Kulturkritik. As far as its deeper structure 1s 
concerned, Taoism is, in my opinion, charac- 
terized by a ‘ post-conventional ' recourse to the 
‘ pre-conventional ’ past 0 Roetz, 1991). Such 
different topo: as the child, the hedonistic rob- 
ber, the opportunist and the high esteem of 
individual life from here turn out to be symbols 
of youthful protest against conventional 
morality. At the same time, this explains why 
Taoism can be functionalized by Legalism 
which makes use of just the same pre-conven- 
tional rationality that the Taoists esteem. 
Because of this underlying regressive tendency 
which tries to evade the process of civilization 
my view of Taoist spontaneity differs from that 
of Graham’s decidedly more sympathetic treat- 
ment. Is the spontaneity of the Chuang-tzu—we 
can leave out the obviously strategic version of 
the Lao-tzu—more than a simple imitation of 
the way of nature declared normative as an anti- 
type of the world of civilized man? Does it 
provide a stable orientation of life that ethically 
is a match for the positive moral norms of the 
Confucians or the Mohists? What about the 
amoral and anarchic aspects of natural spon- 
taneity? Is ‘ objectivity ' in ‘ mirroring of things ' 
really a check on them? I shall come back to 
these questions in my comments on Graham's 
* quasi-syllogism' and turn to Hsün-tzu for a 
first answer. 

Hsün-tzu's theory of human nature is 
designed as a rejection of moral philosophies 
centring around ‘ natural’ behaviour. He points 
out the immoral results of following the spon- 
taneous tendencies in man and tries instead to 
ground morahty in reason. This gives his philos- 
ophy a dualistic and to my mind even 
dichotomic trait (Roetz, 1984, § 20). Graham at 
this point briefly considers whether Hsün-tzu 
transcends ‘the limits of traditional Chinese 
philosophizing' based on a normative concept 
of spontaneity (p. 248), but only to reject this 
possibility. He reinterprets Hsün-tzu's concept 
of * bad’ human nature ın such a way that the 
spontaneous desire for order directly follows 
from it. The desires in their natural state are 
said to be ‘bad only (!) in the sense of being 
anarchic’, and the task is ‘to reconcile and 
order them’ as a condition of ‘ satisfying them’ 
(p.251). Indeed for Hsün-tzu there are such 
morally neutral human desires that are 
unorganized and in conflict with each other and 
that have to be ‘directed’ 3& rather than 
subdued as morally bad. But Hsün-tzu also says 
that ‘jealousy and hatred’ are constituents of 
human nature. Obviously, the ‘bad’ does not 
simply consist in the fact that neutral desires as 
such conflict with one another. It can even not 
be ruled out that the ‘ordering’ of desires 
only provides a ‘fitness’ that optimizes the 
search for individual profit ( Fl] ). Contrary to 
Graham, Hsiin-tzu seems to be quite aware of 
this difference, since he not only speaks of the 
“contradictory and chaotic’ ^P fi, but also of 
the ‘biased and vicious’ {fm Dy in human 
nature (p. 23; CTCC, 289). It becomes all the 
more necessary to find a basis outside Asing RE 


to ensure a moral life. And this basis is 
obviously not linked to Asmg again by a com- 
mon denominator ' spontaneity '. Instead, it is 
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characterized by detached and careful thinking. 
The sheng-jen, Hsun-tzu says, 'accumulated 
thought' in order to create morality. Graham 
quotes this, and he also points out the crucial 
role the ‘ heart’ plays for Hsun-tzu as the judg- 
ing and deciding organ of thought. But he 
insists that for Hsün-tzu, as for all the other 
schools ‘the good 1s what the wisest spon- 
taneously desire" (p 252). However, that the 
' good ' may also be the object of desire—what 
even Kant did not rule out—does not at all give 
desire a decisive role in determining it In addi- 
tion to human nature, ch. 29 of the Hsun-tzu 
(CTCC, 348f.) points out yet another reason for 
grounding ethics in detached rationality: the 
complexity of many moral problems Whether 
one should follow an order or not is dependent 
on a consideration of the precise nature and the 
consequences of the order. To be fihal and loyal 
thus presupposes to *examine the reasons for 


following the order’ Æ BR Bp A f£ Z. 


Again the idea of spontaneous inclination 
obscures the essential point of the moral philos- 
ophy of the Hsün-tzu. 

I pass over the chapters on Legalism and on 
‘Two political heresies’ (criticism of hereditary 
monarchy and anarchism) and proceed to Gra- 
ham’s comprehensive interpretation of the 
* Cosmologists'. What makes this excellent 
chapter important above all 1s that it separates 
‘correlative cosmos-building ' as the ' province 
of astronomers, diviners, musicmasters, physi- 
cians and other technicians’ from the world of 
the Chou philosophers which are ' indifferent if 
not hostile to the cosmology of the proto- 
sciences ' (p. 327). The ascendency of Yin and 
Yang, the Five Processes, and the Yi for 
Graham reflects ‘an intellectual deterioration’ 
(p. 314) after the reunification of the empire. It 
brings thought down to the level of the court 
Graham persuasively relates correlative think- 
ing to the metaphoric and metonymic opera- 
tions of language. He points out its favourable 
aspects (pp. 350 f.), but above all its many 
weaknesses compared to modern science. The 
only technology proper to it is ‘magic’ which 
confuses ‘the metaphoric and metonymic with 
the literal’ (p 349). Graham does not slip into 
the chché of contrasting correlative cosmology 
as ‘Chinese’ with ‘Western’ rationality. The 
difference 1s 'transcultural' (p.320), as the 
West too followed the road of correlative think- 
ing. The scientific revolution was not the out- 
come of an innate ‘ Western’ tendency towards 
rationality but of a unique combination of 
complex circumstances and a confluence of dis- 
coveries made at different places ın the world 
including China (p. 317). Moreover, correlative 
theorizing has not prevented the Chinese from 
using ‘causal thinking in practice’ (p 318) I 
fully agree with all this in essence, but feel 
ل‎ DIE about the terminology. Does not 
‘correlative’ thinking assume causal relations 
too, e.g. in Tung Chung-shu’s theory of rain- 
making by stimulating yin? Perhaps ‘causal’ 
and ‘pseudo-causal’ (and ‘analytic’ and 
‘correlative’, which Graham uses himself 
several times) would be a better contraposition 
than ‘causal’ and ‘correlative’ 

We leave ancient Chinese thought ' at a suit- 
ably low point in its debasement’ (p. 382) and 
come to the appendices which conclude Dis- 
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puters of the Tao and which are hardly less 
important than the main text itself. Appendix | 
discusses the ' quasi-syllogism ' which Graham 
has made use of throughout the book. Accord- 
ing to Graham, a standard assumption of the 
following kind underlies all ethical theories of 
ancient China: 


‘In awareness from all viewpoints, spatial, 
temporal and personal, of everything relevant 
to the issue I find myself moved towards X; 
overlooking something relevant I find myself 
moved towards Y. In which direction shall I 
let myself be moved? Be aware of everything 
relevant to the issue. Therefore let yourself be 
moved towards X’ (p. 383 and p. 29). 


Graham's ' hobby horse’ (p. 1x) of the ‘ quasi 
syllogism’ represents an original and sophisti- 
cated effort to grasp 1n one single formula the 
essence of all Chinese moral reasoning as it may 
be distinguished from the Kantian separation of 
‘detached supposedly rational ends from the 
goals of inclination’ (p. 387) The point of the 
‘quasi syllogism’ would be to combine spon- 
taneous inclination and rationality instead. 
* Spontaneity ’ in this combination must not be 
understood as subjective emotion, but as * spon- 
taneous preference in heightened awareness’ 
(p.110), a dispassionate inclinaton ‘when 
reflecting on the situation objectively’ (p. 191). 
The ‘ good’ in this context is ‘what is spon- 
taneously preferred by the wisest men ° (p. 110). 

The ‘quasi syllogism’ obviously not only 
represents Graham's interpretation of Chinese 
tics, but also his own philosophy. He at least 
recommends it as a serious alternative to Kan- 
tian ethics (p. 387). I have some problems with 
the ‘quasi syllogism’, however. First I do not 
see how it can do justice, e.g. to the maxim of 
‘ conquering self’ and to the motto of‘ return to 
li? in the Lun-yu (see above), as well as to Hsün- 
tzu’s rationalism and his distrust in the emo- 
tions (see above). There is no evidence that in 
these conceptions the last decision 15 left to 
spontaneous inclination. It 15 my impression 
that Graham's view 1s above all inspired by the 
Taoist image of the ‘ mirror ’. If anywhere, then, 
it is in mirroring that we find spontaneity and 
objectivity at the same time. But the Taoists’s 
metaphor of the mirror—not that of Hstin- 
tzu—reflects their yearning for a return to the 
simple and pure lucidity of the original situa- 
tron. This can hardly serve as a valid ethical 
orientation in the intricate complexity of 
civilized society that the Taoists tend to evade. 

The second problem is that the ' quasi syllo- 
gism’ does not look like a form of specifically 
ethical reasoning at all—which would somehow 
fit with its Taoist descent. Neither ‘ inclination’ 
nor ‘ awareness’ are morally unambiguous. The 
‘quasi syllogism’, therefore, depends on the 
additional assumption that human nature 1$ 
good. But Graham presents an alternative that 
shall avoid this dogmatic supposition Espe- 
cially referring to Confucius’s Golden Rule, he 
maintains that the imperative ‘ Be aware from 
all viewpoints ' (or simply: ‘ Know! ', p. 146) has 
as its ‘causally necessary condition’ ‘to let 
oneself be moved unselfishly' (pp. 385f) But 
also a military strategist, to give an example, 
must be ‘ aware from all viewpoints’ and must 
even in his imagination put himself in the posi- 
tion of his enemy. The reciprocity involved here 
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is of a strategic nature, ‘selfish’ and not moral 
at all. ‘ Being aware from all viewpoints’ in its 
very ambiguity constitutes a moral problem 
instead of solving it. The Lun-yu shows a way 
out of this dilemma: constant self-reflection and 
self-examination to ascertain whether one was 
really ‘benevolent when giving advice to 
others’ (p. 4). This 1s the way of the formation 
of conscience as reflective self-control. But 
Graham has played this down 1n his chapter on 
Confucius (pp. 26 f ), and his ‘ quasi-syllogism ’, 
in the final analysis dedicated to spontaneous 
inclination, does not take it into account. The 
* quasi-syllogism ' is 1n danger of falling behind 
the level of ethical consciousness already 
reached in the Lun-yu. 

Appendix 2 is dedicated to * The relation of 
Chinese thought to the Chinese language '. Dur- 
ing recent years, certain pseudo-doubts have 
been brought forward, e.g. whether classical 
Chinese knows sentences at all, whether it can 
express counter-factual locutions and abstract 
concepts, whether it does refer to a world of 
objects, etc.—specious problems that Graham 
rejects as lacking any evidence and explanatory 
value. He likewise rejects Chad Hansen's * mass- 
noun hypothesis’ as ‘no longer tenable’ 
(p 402). But he nevertheless applauds Hansen’s 
* insight ' based on precisely that hypothesis that 
* the tendency of Chinese thoughtis to think 
in terms of whole/part rather than class/mem- 
ber’ (p. 401). He then discusses the absence of 
the concept of ‘ Being’ in Chinese thought and 
its dependence on the Indo-European language 
structure, and furthermore, the relation of cate- 
gories to forms of language Disputers of the 
Tao thus ends with an unmistakable touch of 
linguistic relativism. 

Diputers of the Tao will certainly become one 
of the standard histones of classical Chinese 
thought. Far from presenting sober doxogra- 
phy, the author takes Chinese philosophy 
seriously and philosophizes on it on the basis of 
contemporary philosophical issues. Not least 
because of this ambition, his work, as I see it, 
necessarily contains problematical views and 
controversial opinions. I have concentrated on 
one of them in this review, the idea of spon- 
taneity which I hold responsible for some over- 
simplifications. There are others, e.g. Graham's 
claim that Chinese thought 15 primarily con- 
cerned with ‘the fitting of names to objects’. 
But taken as a whole, Disputers of the Tao 1s a 
consistently impressive book which contains the 

uintessence of the lıfe-long studies of one of 
the foremost experts ın the field. 
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JOHN KNOBLOCK: Xunzi: a translation 
and study of the complete works. 
Vol. I: Books 1—6. xvi, 340 pp. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. 


This book has a great deal to commend it to 
students of the Xunzi specifically, and to the rest 
of us who hold a firm interest 1n pre-Han texts 
and their noetic content in general. It 15 in many 
respects an exceptionally successful study, both 
m its preliminary discussions and in its transla- 
tions proper. 
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The volume divides itself neatly into three 
parts. The first constitutes the general introduc- 
tion (128 pages), consisting of seven chapters. 
The second part is the translation (99 pages) of 
books 1-6, amounting to about one-seventh of 
the whole of the Xunzi text. (Two subsequent 
volumes are planned that will include the 
translation of the remaining parts of the Xunzi 
text.) The third part 1s the set of appendices and 
reference matter (108 pages). 

After a thorough treatment of Xunzi's bio- 
graphy in chapters i and ii of the General 
Introduction, supplemented by a very carefully 
presented essay in Appendix A on ' The correct 
form of Xunzi's family name’, Knoblock turns 
his attention to the matter of the intellectual 
climate of the fourth and third centunes B.C., 
and to the question of how Xunzi both fits in 
and contributes to that milieu. In ch iii 
Knoblock surveys the influence of Xunzi's 
teaching, first by giving brief summaries of the 
importance and impact of some of the best 
known of Xunzi's students, viz Han Fei, Li Si, 
Foqiu Bo, Zhang Cang, and Mao Heng, and 
then second, by sketching the influence that 
Xunzi had on ‘Han Learning’, 1.6. on the 
concept of, the interpretation of, and the trans- 
mission of the Classics as Xunzi knew them. 
This latter he does by presenting short discus- 
sions of each of the pertinent Classics individu- 
ally as it figures in Xunzi's writings. Chapter iv, 
with its title * The world of thought', while 
reminiscent of Professor Benjamin I. Schwartz's 
recent opus The world of thought in ancient 
China (Harvard, 1985), gives a concise presen- 
tation of the various schools of thought in their 
conventionally understood form, as outlined 
and categorized, e.g. in the Han by Sima Tan 
and Liu Xin. 

In the context of fourth- and third-century 
B.C. schools of thought Knobiock points out 
(p. 53) that Xunzi's view of the legitimate and 
authentic tradition of the doctrines of Con- 
fucius must have differed from what later 
became the prevailing medieval and modern 
view. He draws this conclusion from the demon- 
strable fact that the individuals who are respon- 
sible for the predominant later view were 
followers of the four disciples Zengzi, Zizhang, 
Zixia, and Ziyou, who were in turn precisely the 
disciples that Xunzi singled out for criticism and 
condemnation. The clear implication is that the 
Ruism of the late Warnng States period was not 
a single, doctrinally homogeneous school, as the 
old-fashioned label ‘ Confucianism ° would lead 
us to believe, but was diverse, probably conten- 
tious, and apparently multi-faceted in ways we 
do not yet completely understand. 

In chapters v and vi of the General Introduc- 
tion Knoblock examines the Chinese percep- 
tions of Man's relation to ‘ Nature’ (tian  ) 
and to ‘Society’ respectively. He gives in the 
first case straightforward summaries of the 
conventional wisdom surrounding such matters 
as heaven, earth, man, the Dao, yin-yang 
beliefs, gi S, and i FH, as they all come 
together to form the matrix of the Chinese 
world-view in the late Warring States period. 

In this context two points of minor criticism 
may be raised. First, Knoblock refers more than 
once to a ‘ yin-yang dualism’ (p. 76 et passim), 
but in fact the yin-yang relation is much better 
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understood as a polarity than as a dualism. 
Conceptually this is not an insignificant point, 
since the way in which the yin-yang forces were 
viewed as operating vis-à-vis each other, and, 
taken together, their systemic relation to the 
larger framework of the Chinese world-wide, 
both have important implications for our 
understanding of the texts and doctrines of 
Xunz and huis epistemological environment. 
Knoblock actually seems to recognize this when 
he says ‘ The model (of yin and yang] is that of 
male-female, which, though opposites, must 
contain each other and interact since they cannot 
stand alone Dualism in China was thus much 
different from the dualism of Greece or 
Persia...” (p. 75, emphasis added) Indeed it 
was different, in precisely the way Knoblock has 
just stated in this passage, though his choice of 
the ‘ male-female’ dichotomy to illustrate the 
point underscores the curious Western tendency 
to over-emphasize the sexual associations of yin 
and yang. We wonder why, then, he has not 
simply called it a polarity, breaking perhaps 
with tradition, but at the same time establishing 
a designation for the phenomenon in question 
more accurate and useful than the misleading 
label ‘ dualism’ 

The second point that needs to be made in 
regard to this section has to do with Knoblock’s 


explanation of the word i: Ff as ‘reason, 


principle of order’. This abstract and somewhat 
abstruse sense of ‘reason, principle’ that we 
customarily associate with Jî is in fact traceable 
only back to the Neo-Ruism of the late Song 
period and to the best known representative of 
that school of thought, Zhu Xi, who is respon- 
sible if not for investing this word with such an 
exalted and abstract meaning, at least for assur- 
ing that such a sense was perpetuated. Prior to 
that intellectual and ethical turn the word /: was 
a rather concrete verb meaning ‘to put into 
internal order or arrangement’, or ‘to set out 
the inner order or inner structure of’ If the 
word had an abstract tone at all, it was abstract 
ın the sense of ' inner structure’, in the spirit of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’s inscape. The word is 
actually in origin no more than the concrete, 
sometimes verbal, counterpart to the common 


word li BE ‘ inside’, with which it is, and always 


has been as far as we know, perfectly 
homophonous. The ' jade’ semantic classifier is 
explained by the technological application of 


the word to the inner structure of the pattern of 


veins and cleavages than run through a piece of 
jade, a structure to which the would-be jade 
worker must be acutely sensitive if he is to carve 
the piece successfully. From this specific 
lapidary sense the word takes on a derivative 


complementarity to the word wen X, which 


for its part refers typically to the surface (as 
opposed to the inner) structure or pattern of an 
object. 

The crux of both a successful translation and 
an effective discussion of these kinds of Chinese 
texts lies with the apt choice of English 
equivalents for the central Chinese concepts and 
philosophical terms. Some of Knoblock's 
choices are highly commendable, others are a 
bit less felicitous. Of the first kind, I am pleased 
in particular with his use of the correct desig- 


nation ‘ Ru’ for the school of the ru jia FE ZR, 
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abandoning the misleading and over-simplifed, 
but none the less still pervasive, label 
‘Confucianism’. On the other hand while 
Knoblock succinctly explains the sense of de 
ffi as ‘inner power’, commenting on its likely 
etymological kinship with. the. homophonous 
verb de 4 ‘get (to), be able to’, and its 
important undertones of ‘repayment’ and 
‘retribution’, he regrettably settles in the end 
for the common, but inappropriate tag ‘ virtue’. 
Admittedly de is not an easy word to gloss 1n 
English. If we are going to allow Hopkins's 
inscape for lt, one possibility might be likewise 
to consider adopting mstress for de 
Knoblock's discussion of the twin terms ren 


{and yi ğğ stands by and large as a satisfac- 


tory account of the meaning of each separately, 
and of their relation to each other. For yi 
Knoblock correctly points out that the ' right- 
ness’ associated with the word is relative to the 
circumstances in question, and that the real 
sense 15 ‘proper, fitting conduct in a certain 
situation’; the propriety of the conduct may 
change from circumstance to circumstance. 
Knoblock 1s entirely correct to stress that there 
is no intrinsic sense of ‘absolute rightness’ in 
the word yi, even when it 1s used, as he says, in 
Xunzi as ‘ the basic moral principles [sic] under- 
lying all good, all order, all human relation- 
ships’ (p. 96). Here still the sense ıs * what is 
proper relative to the particular kind of 
“ good ”, order, or relationship in question’. It 
15 an uncompromisingly relative term. He seems 
to overlook the fact that by contrast the word 
ren is a complement to yi, and is in a sense an 
absolute, at least to the extent that 1t designates 
a sense of * humankindliness ’, or ‘ humaneness ' 
that remains constant irrespective of particular 
circumstances, that does not change in its moral 
or ethical implications or force according to 
specific context. 


Where Knoblock goes awry is in associating 
ren with the behaviour of a ‘ gentleman’ to a 
greater degree and in a more fundamental way 
than he does yi (p. 96). It would be more accur- 
ate to say that the ‘gentleman’ (Knoblock’s 
translation for junzi Æ =F) 1s characterized by 
having a clear understanding of how to deport 
himself correctly according to the percepts of 
both ren and yi, striking a proper balance 
between the two, and recognizing their 
fundamental complementarity and the need for 
him in his very specific place in society to 
uphold that complementarity, In his introduc- 
tory notes to the translation of book 6 
Knoblock gives (p. 221) a brief, one-paragraph, 
description of the ‘ gentleman’ that misses the 
point altogether, and instead reflects a pot- 
pourrn of vague and idealistic features like 
having the ' heart of a sage', being ' complete 
like Heaven and Earth’, and ‘loving and 
respecting all’, that really defines nothing speci- 
fic, certainly nothing genuinely pertinent to the 
role and nature of the junzi m the Xunzi text or 
in its pre-Han historical and social setting. 
These descriptives are attributes that have 
accrued over time in the Western notion of what 
a junzi must be like, for want of a real under- 
standing of the historical and societal role of 
that kind of person in Warring States period 
China. These, and similarly banal and 
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impressionistic generalities, have shaped the 
Western perception of the junzi for so long, and 
have gone unexamined to such an extent, that 
they are now automatically taken for granted. 
Unfortunately Knoblock has in this instance 
allowed himself to adopt this tradition without 
questioning its validity. 

The most egregious translation lapse of this 
kind, and the one that introduces serious mis- 
conceptions into hus presentation, is Knoblock's 


choice of ‘ evil’ for the word eh RE. One cannot 


use the English word ‘evil’ in any serious 
philosophical or epistemological context 
without inevitably introducing the Judeo- 
Christian notions of 'origmal sin’, ‘absolute 
good’, and its dual (not ' polar’) counterpart, 
“absolute bad’, as well as all of the associated 
connotations implicit in this theological com- 
plex. Such notions and connotations are 
entirely foreign to, and inapplicable to, the 
Chinese word eh, the contexts in which it 1s 
used, and mdeed to the whole religious and 
intellectual environment of pre-Han China. 
When Xunzi says that ‘ man's nature 1s eh’ he is 
by no means making anything close to a claim 
that ‘man’s nature 1s “‘evil”’’, for such a con- 
cept would be completely unknown to him. He 
means rather that man’s nature 15 intrinsically 
“ugh”, that 15 ‘disgusting’, ‘repellant’, 
‘revolting’, ‘despicable’, ‘abhorrent’, or any 
of a number of other such descriptives that do 
not carry Judeo-Christian overtones. And 
because his nature is intrinsically, 1.e., 
‘naturally ’, this way, man stands, Xunzi would 
have us believe, in constant and dire need of the 
cultivating and civilizing force of the ethical and 
moral values of a Ruist society. 

Knoblock concludes his General Introduc- 
tion with an excellent chapter on the history and 
authenticity of the Xunzi text. He gives separate 
sections on the Liu Xiang edition, all of the 
mportant printed editions, Qing scholarshup, 
Japanese scholarship, and contemporary 
scholarship. Of particular note is Knoblock’s 
discussion and analysis of what he calls * paral- 
lel texts’, that is, citations, or apparent 
citations, of passages from the Xunzi in other 
works. This section, together with Appendix B, 
“Composition of Each Book’, demonstrates 
Knoblock's considerable sensitivity and skills in 
the area of textual criticism. Knoblock deserves 
high marks for including these carefully detailed 
discussions 1n his study, and his publishers are 
to be commended for recognizing their import- 
ance to a volume of translation They are 
testimony to the fact that one cannot study or 
translate a Classical Chinese text seriously 
without first attending to the necessary business 
of textual analysis and criticism 

The translation J find on the whole to be very 
good, not only free of serious errors, but also 
stylistically agreeable. The notes that I append 
here are no more than a few specific instances 
where 1 think there is more to say about the 
passage in question than Knoblock happens to 
say. Number references are to Knoblock’s divi- 
sions of the text. 

1.3 (p. 136) ° A man who borrows a boat and 

addles does not gain any new ability in water, 
ut he can cut across rivers and seas.' 


E HE JE BE ok ds m 18 IT Ho 
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The word jue #4 does not mean ‘cut across’ 


here, but rather ° go to the ends of’, as in ° go to 
the ends of the earth, go to the ends of the rivers 
and seas’. 

3.2 (p. 174) ' His discussions are 1n the form 
of discriminations but are not disordered for- 
mulations ' 


B E m, o 
* Discriminations' for bian ae is just right, 


but ‘disordered formulations’ for ci BÉ 


misses the point, and is the result of Knoblock’s 
accepting the Han shi wai zhuan reading with 


luan $|, mstead of ci, and positing an UR 
text reading (unattested anywhere) luan ci 

ft. The text is fine the way it stands; 
the Han shi wat zhuan is the lectio facilior, and 
hence probably not original It can easily be 
seen as having likely arisen through a graphic 
confusion of ci [S£ with luan $|.. 


The word ci here, and frequently in pre-Han 
contexts, means 'apology' in the classical 
Socratic sense, ie, ‘defence’ or ‘rebuttal’ 
(Greek apo + logos ‘words or speech directed 
away from, or against, something’), a more 
forceful and oppositional kind of statement 
than bian, but still of like semantic class. This 
meaning explains the presence of classifier 160, 


xin عد‎ , the so-called ‘criminal’ classifier, and 


also accounts for the common meaning of ‘ to 
take one’s leave, excuse oneself (politely) °’, that 
is, ‘apologize’ for, and at the same time 
‘justify’ or ‘defend’ leaving someone's 
presence. The line might be translated as ‘ In his 
discussions he 1s discriminating, but not defen- 
sive’. Cf. the passage Just a few lines later ın the 


same chapter, bran er bu zheng $ Wy AR S8 
‘he is discrimmating, but not quarrelsome’, 
(Knoblock: ‘He engages in argumentation, 
but not to the point of causing a quarrel.' 
p.175) 

3.4 (p. 175) ‘When he upholds an upright 
position, he is not merely interested in victory ' 


f 3r 1117 E 


Knoblock accepts the emendation of gua li 


AX rto zhi li f Yr. as proposed by, among 
others, Wang Niansun, in part because the 


phrase zhi li occurs a few lines later (at 4.2) in 
what seems to be a similar context. But there 1s 
no textual support for this emendation, and the 
text is perfectly understandable as it appears. 
All other things being equal, the meaning ought 
to be ‘ when he occupies the sole (or exclusive) 
position of authority he is not overbearing’. 
The implications are, I think, practical and 
pou not ethical or moral. Cf. the parallel 
ine that follows: jian giang er bu bao 


EX FS gu 3# ‘he is firm and forceful, 
but not oppressive,’ again, a political rather 
than ethical directive. (Knoblock has for this 
second line. ‘ When hard and strong he 1s not 
haughty ’.) 

4.3 (p 187) ‘It is only man who below is 
neglectful of his own person, within neglectful 
of his kin, and above neglectful of his lord. If 
only mankind were not so unlike the bitch and 
sow.” 
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Ab HHH HOUR bui 
RU EA du i FÊ FB VERG tho 


Knoblock's ‘below’ is explained by the pro- 
posed emendation of A [you] to E [xia] which 
is then taken as a loan for homophonous xia 
‘below’, conventionally written | While this 
is a possible explanation, and has the force of 
stylistic parallelism in favour of it (note nei 


FJ ‘ within? and shang عل‎ ‘above’ in the cor- 
responding positions of the rest of the passage), 
there is no textual evidence for such an emenda- 
tion, nor 1s the text incomprehensible as it 
stands. We are justified in reading ‘ he 1s lamen- 
tably neglectful of his own person...’ 


Knoblock has misrepresented the structure, if 
not the forcefulness, of the second line. The 


effect of ze shi ren ye Bl] Eb. A 4h, is not just 
' [If only] mankind ’, but serves to emphasize the 
behaviour of man that Xunzi here is deploring; 
ren 15 a predicate, and means ‘man behaving as 
man is wont to behave (as I have just described 
it above)’ This emphatic sense is recapitulated 
and underlined by the twin syntactic devices of 
the remainder of the line: the use of zeng & (on 
which see A. C. Graham, ‘ The Chinese particle 
tzeng $’, Early China, 3, 31-35, especially 
example no. 23), and the pre-positioning of the 
direct object gou zhi 4h} FE of the transitive 


verb phrase bu ruo AS FF to the front of the 


sentence, resumed by the pronoun zhi Z. The 
net effect is to yield a meaning something like: 
* this, then, is how people behave, not even as 
good as a pig or dog’, or ' this, then, 1s what it 1s 
to be a person, [and it 15] not the equal even of a 
pig or a dog’. 

6.4 (p. 223) [In condemnation of the Mohists 
and their allies who in their too-democratic 
fervor refuse to acknowledge distinctions of 
social class and rank Xunzi says:] ‘ None the 
less, some of what they advocate has a rational 
basis, and their statements have perfect logic, 
enough indeed to deceive and mislead the 
ignorant masses.’ 


AMHRCAKHSEZ KH 
Æ A Hk BE SR FR o 

The phrase qi chi zhi Hz FF ZZ cannot mean 
*[some] of what they advocate', nor can the 
phrase qi yan zhi جه‎ Ẹ x mean ' their state- 
ments' (« *what they say") Both of these 
phrases are nominalizations of the sentences chi 
zhi FF ZZ, ‘they mamtam it’ and yan zhi 
Tj LC they say it’, here functioning as subjects 
of the predicates you gu "Ej. HK has a solidness, 
a firmness [to it]' and cheng h fk EB ‘takes on 
a well-ordered form’ respectively The trans- 
lation should be something like ' even though 
[their views] are like that [i e. unacceptable in 
Xunzi’s eyes], still their maintaining of them 
[= these unacceptable views] has a tenacity to it, 
and their voicing of them takes the form of well- 
structured arguments, enough indeed to deceive 
and mislead the ignorant masses,’ or more 
freely, °... they hold to them with tenacity, and 
state them in well-expressed ways, enough 
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indeed....' Xunz is not commenting on or 
giving credit to any part of the substance of 
these views that he condemns, but 1s acknow- 
ledging how strongly and effectively their pro- 
ponents (his opponents) hold to and argue for 
them 


WILLIAM G BOLTZ 


YOSHIKAWA KOnRO: Five hundred 
years of Chinese Poetry, 1150-1650. 
Transl. by John Timothy Wixted. 
(Princeton Library of Asian Trans- 
lations.) xix, 215 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1989. $34. 


This is a most welcome translation of 
Yoshikawa Kopro’s (1904- — ) Gen Min shi 
gaisetsu, first published in 1963. Yoshikawa 
Köyırö wrote this work primarily for a non- 
specialist Japanese audience, and among his 
choice of examples, Yang Wei-chen's poem on 
Mating (p 81) would surely strike a chord in 
connoisseurs of Edo erotic prints As the trans- 
lator points out, the study develops from two 
strains’ ‘the Chinese shih-hua tradition of 
informal, anecdotal discussion of poetry, and 
the haute vulgarisation of scholarship in 
Japanese trade publishing at its best” (p xit), 
and he praises the author for achieving a clear 
literary style. We in turn must congratulate the 
translator for giving us an excellent English 
version and a sharper focus when he removed 
most of the material concerned with parallels 
between Chinese and Japanese literature, 
history and thought to the footnotes 

The material in the study makes for delightful 
reading, with chapters on Chin Dynasty poetry, 
Southern Sung loyalist poetry, Yuan poetry, 
and Ming poetry divided into four periods 
There are many insights into Chinese literature 
from this former doyen of Chinese studies in 
Japan, and I especially enjoyed his comments 
on the growing mannerism of tsa-chü drama in 
the late Yüan period ın contrast to the poetry, 
which grew more realistic, and on the success 
and failure of the Old Phraseology movement in 
the sixteenth century. 

There is a very useful afterword written by 
William S. Atwell, where he brings out some of 
the main faults in Yoshikawa’s study, including 
the vague use of the term s/umin (townsmen) to 
characterize much of the poetry written in the 
period. 

My few comments on the translations are as 
follows: The line ‘Since calamity came to the 
Southern Sea’ (p 51) (chieh lai nan hai shang) 
should read 'Since coming to the Southern 
Sea’, the line ‘The River Kuan has turned 
black’ (p. 60) (Kuan shui hei) should read ‘ The 
passes and rivers have turned black’, and the 
line * Your box holds more swords, sharp as 
autumn frost, than other heroes’ (p. 167) (Asia lt 
chu shuang chu hsia shao) should read * Your 
box holds a sword, sharp as autumn frost, like 
those of young heroes'. Misprints include the 
following: p. 142, last line, Huo should be Ho; 


p. 146, last line and p. 150, 1.7, tsu should be 
isu, p. 150, 1.6, Asun should be chun, p. 173, 
1.22, Fang should be Feng 


ANDREW LO 


MICHAEL S. DUKE (ed): Modern 
Chinese women writers: critical 
appraisals. xviii, 272 pp. Armonk, 
N.Y. and London: M. E. Sharpe, 
1989, 


Having passed the age where the destructive 
criticism seemed the apogee of the reviewer's 
task, I must also confess to a lack of patience 
with fitting square pegs into round holes, or 
with looking for good writing in contemporary 
China to constitute a body of literature. With a 
small number of exceptions, I do not think that 
contemporary Chinese writing, by persons of 
any sex, can stand up to Western literary criti- 
asm. That has to be a personal opinion; it is 
connected with enjoying, and liking, the work 
of Dai Houying, Qian Zhongshu and Wang 
Meng and deeply regretting Shen Congwen It 
may be that the natural exclusion of two of 
these (on the grounds of sex), the brief mention 
of a short story by Qian Zhongshu. ' impress- 
ive’ ‘ironic tone’ but a ‘patronizing’ ' view- 
point', and the, to me, surprising exclusion of 
Dai Houying, leaves nothing much to grasp in 
this collection 

To provide some greater substance, and some 
more conscious, more constructed material, 
‘Overseas Chinese’ writers such as Maxine 
Hong Kingston, Eileen Chang, the mainly over- 
seas Chen Ruoxi, and the impressive X1 XI from 
Hong Kong, have been included. Major main- 
land Chinese writers whose works are subjected 
to analysis of ‘ gender and identity ’, symbolism 
and narrative method, include Zhang Jie, Ding 
Ling, Zhang Kangkang, Shen Rong and Zhang 
Xin Xin In the essay on Ding Ling, the concrete 
autobiographical facts seem to be swept aside 
somewhat and the ghost-talk of Overseas 
Chinese mothers (after Maxine Hong Kingston 
the more down-to-earth Amy Tan) whilst 
acceptably anthropological ın mid-narrative, 
seems to acquire a relentless and monotonous 
character when hauled out for examination. 
Zhang Jie's “The Ark’ can withstand the 
western critical apparatus, like tt or not, and 
Alison Bailey is sensitive to the ' better’ writing 
of Virginia Woolf Richard King’s essay on Zhu 
Lin 1s also one of the best in the collection, 
introducing a little-known writer whose style 
relies heavily on sex-laden symbolism, ripe for 
picking up and examining carefully for worms 
within the core. 

The exclusion of Dai Houying 1s regrettable 
because, though flawed, her chosen style, 
particularly in ‘Ren a ren’ ıs simple and direct. 
Her dream-sequences are apposite and 
humorous, so much more successful than the 
much-lauded Zhang Xianllang (a man) Each 
section of the novel ends with a beautifully- 
turned sentence, evocative of autumn, for 
example and provocative of thought. There 5 
little of the usual self-consciousness of the 
modern stylist or the deliberate shock But this 
ıs to return to personal preference and, inevit- 
ably, to my basic doubt that much of the work 


>i 
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presented critically is really strong enough. 
Without wishing to resort to yet another folk 
reference, whilst searching for a metaphor 
(microscopic analysis of something enormous 
like an elephant's toe-nail), the old story about 
several blind men and different bits of an 
elephant kept surfacing. Or is it something like 
carefully looking at the trees and failing to 
apprehend (or pass on the knowledge) that 
there is no forest? 


FRANCES WOOD 


IAN Scorr and JOHN P. BURNS (ed.): 
The Hong Kong Civil Service: 
personnel policies and practices. x, 
338pp. Hong Kong, Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1988 [UK 1990]. £14. 


This is a collection of essays written by a 
group of political scientists engaged in teaching 
a Masters programme in Public Administration 
at the University of Hong Kong It begins with 
a clear outline of the structure and a profile of 
the civil service in Hong Kong, which is 
followed by an exposition of the legal frame- 
work within which it operates. It then explains 
and examines the policies and practices in the 
recruitment, selection, training, appraisal, and 
management of the civil service, with a special 
case study of the Administrative Service. It also 
gives an account of the evolution of staff rela- 
tions, the development of unions within the civil 
service, the mechanism for determining pay, as 
well as job satisfaction among various elements 
in the civil service. The appendices are a selec- 
tion of documents often referred to in the text, 
which are not readily available outside Hong 
Kong, pu in selected libraries. 

The authors look at the Hong Kong 
bureaucracy through the lens of personnel 
policy and practices. It is a pioneering work in 
applying personnel management theories in the 
study of the Hong Kong administration. 
However, the emphasis is laid more on explain- 
ing how the system works and in analysing its 
performance, rather than on assessing the 
efficacy of particular personnel management 
techniques or prescribing solutions to the 
problems identified. It is clearly written, with 
numerous figures and tables to make it easily 
comprehensible. 

Is work was completed in 1984. It has not 
been updated or revised, and it shows. The 
waves of civil service disputes in the late 1980s 
and in 1990 are not only the result of some of 
the problems in personnel management dis- 
cussed in this work, but the consequences of the 
changes in Hong Kong which followed the 
reaching of an agreement between Britain and 
China in 1984 to return Hong Kong to China in 
1997. The prospect that the Hong Kong 
bureaucracy, with its origins in the British 
colonial civil service, will have to transform 
itself to meet the demands inherent in a Chinese 
take-over is a daunting one, particularly for 
senior officers of the Administrative grade and 
of the Police. The senior civil servants also have 
to face up to the introduction of a degree of 
elective politics in a colonial context, ordained 
by the 1984 Sino-British Agreement's require- 
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ment that by 1997 the Chief Executive (future 
successor to the Governor) and the legislators 
should be elected or selected locally. Herein hes 
a major omission of the work. While the editors 
and authors must not be faulted for ignoring the 
events after the book was completed, it is odd 
that the question of the senior civil servants’ 
training for carrying out quasi-ministerial 
duties before 1984 was not explored in any 
detail. Since the 1970s, senior civil servants, 
particularly Administrative Officers at the 
Secretary level, have increasingly been asked to 
perform a quasi-ministerial role, which is a 
crucial feature in the Hong Kong Civil Service. 
The chapter on the Administrative Service sheds 
no light on whether their recruitment, training, 
and promotion selection. adequately prepare 
these professional bureaucrats for quasi- 
manisterial duties later in their careers. Nor are 
readers told whether new recruits to the 
Administrative Service expect to perform quasi- 
ministerial tasks if and when they rise to the top 
in the officialdom 

It is also a pity that this work does not 
examine systematically and in greater detail and 
depth the question of the multi-racial nature of 
the Hong Kong Civil Service. Various facets of 
this crucial question, such as localization and 
differential language training are covered m a 
general way. The rising importance of local 
Chinese officials in the Hong Kong Administra- 
tion 1s recognized but its implications, particu- 
larly in view of the prospect of a resumption of 
sovereignty over Hong Kong by the Chinese, 
are not examined suffictently. Nor are the rela- 
tions between expatriate and local officers 
adequately treated. This work glosses over a 
basic question: in what ways and to what extent 
are the personnel policies and practices of the 
Hong Kong Civil Service predicated on its 
multi-racial nature set against a colonial back- 
ground? 

In spite of the omissions highlighted, this 
work is a valuable text book for under- 
graduates, and a useful introduction to scholars 
unfamiliar to the subject. It is an important 
addition to the still far too small body of 
scholarly works on modern Hong Kong 
Readers may wish to be informed that Scott and 
Burns have since published a sequel, which 
addresses some of the problems raised in this 
review, particularly regarding the future of the 
Hong Kong Civil Service in the light of the 1984 
Agreement. 


STEVE TSANG 


R. David ARKUSH and LEO O. LEE 
(ed.): Land without ghosts: Chinese 
impressions of America from the 
mid-nineteenth century to the 
present, xiv, 309 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, [1990]. $25. 

In the wake of Said’s Orientalism (1978), a 
whole trail of accounts on how the West 
encountered and interpreted other people has 
formed itself. There is scarcely anything original 
in this trend: at least since Montesquieu, a self- 
searching West has been preoccupied with the 
images it constructs about other people. With 
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respect to China, for 1nstance, some relatively 
recent classics on European perceptions include 
Mason (1939), Isaacs (1958) and Dawson 
(1967); latest on the list is Colm Mackerras's 
mixed bag of Western images of China (1989) 
Ironically, although the latest Orientalist fad 
claims to attack Eurocentric preconceptions, 
exercises ın reciprocal anthropology arouse 
only scant mterest. how other people perceived, 
interpreted and theorized on the West remains 
largely unknown. If ‘Onentalism’ has been 
sufficiently hammered to become a banality, 
* Occidentalism ' certainly deserves more than 
passing attention. 

The book reviewed here succeeds brilliantly 
in turning the tables: Land without ghosts 
attempts to understand Chinese images of the 
United States. As John K. Fairbank writes in 
the foreword, ‘so great has our interdependence 
with the People's Republic become that both for 
self-defense and for building a better world we 
need to know the stereotypes through which the 
Chinese people have seen us’ (xv). 

The book presents a selection of Chinese texts 
about the United States from the mid 
nineteenth century to the present. Extracts 
include travel diaries of Qing diplomats, hand- 
books on foreign etiquette for envoys to the 
West, private diaries of students abroad, miscel- 
Ianeous impressions of journalists, official anti- 
American rhetoric, and even woodblock 
illustrations and cartoons. The editors have 
included not only some of the most important 
intellectual figures of modern China, such as 
scholar-official Xu Jiyu, reformer Liang Qichao, 
liberal Hu Shi, social anthropologist Fei 
Xiaotong, journalist Zou Taofen and others, 
but have also given a voice to anonymous 
reporters, like a Taiwanese student who spent 
the Christmas vacation as a baby-sitter m an 
American household, musing sadly on the lack 
of a meaningful family hfe in the States. The 
texts are carefully located in their historical 
context by concise and informative introduc- 
tions, complete with detailed footnotes for 
further reading. The translations are precise but 
lively, and succeed in conveying the Chinese 
perspective to the reader. 

As in any work of this scope, some minor 
omissions may attract the attention of a 
reviewer. The editors regret, for instance, that 
there are no recorded impressions of America 
by any of the group of students who went to 
New England in the 1870s under Rong Hong 
(p. 25). It might have been worth noting that a 
diary written by one member of the group, 
called Qi Zhaoxi, was discovered in 1983 by 
Shanghai libranan Guang Liang. Qi's Diary of 
my journey to America (You Meizhou riji) has 
recently been published by the Yuelu shushe, 
(Peking, 1985). 

On the basis of their work, the editors discern 
four periods 1n the formation of Chinese images 
of the States The initial period was one of 
exotic wonder, marked by respect and deference 
(1841 to 1900). The turn of the century 
witnessed a shift in Chinese perceptions, leading 
towards an attitude of admiration for an 
idealized America, coupled with cnticisms of 
certain values and morals; 1950 to 1971 1s 
described as a period of vituperative anti- 
Americanism on the mainland, and friendly 
familianty on Taiwan. The latest development 
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in Chinese perceptions is marked by rediscovery 
and respect. Altogether, the editors believe, 
China's attitudes toward America were surpris- 
ingly devoid of the condescension or contempt 
one might have expected from a country so 
proud of its own civilization. The afterword 
even Claims that ‘ Americans have tended to be 
more ethnocentric than the Chinese, showing 
less respect for Chinese than Chinese accorded 
American culture ' (p. 302) This 1s a disappoint- 
ing conclusion for such a fine and original work. 
Surely ethnocentrism is far too complex a 
phenomenon to be reduced to a simple quantifi- 
cation. Chinese ‘respect’, it is not made suffi- 
ciently clear, was often reserved for white 
middle-class protestant Americans only. Zhang 
Deyi (1847-1919), described as ‘better 
informed’ and ‘freer in his opinions’ than 
other Chinese visitors, was favourably 
impressed by white Americans, but it should 
also be noted that he found most Russians ' as 
stupid and obtuse as Uighurs’ (Suishi Ying E ji, 
Peking, 1985, 644), Vietnamese ' tiny and lazy’ 
(Hanghai shugi, Peking, 1985, 461), and 
Mexicans ' devilishly ugly’ and ' slothful’ (Ou 
Mei huanyou ji, Peking, 1985, 650-51); his 
contact with black Americans was limited to the 
master-servant relationship. In this respect, the 
perspective adopted by this collection might be 
slightly misleading. 

Land without ghosts is a fascinating addition 
to a slowly growing corpus of studies pertaining 
to the Chinese perceptions of the West. 


FRANK DIKOTTER 


Kozo YAMAMURA (ed) The 
Cambridge history of Japan. Vol. 3: 
Medieval Japan. xxi, 712 pp. 
Cambridge etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. £65, $99.50. 


This volume covers approximately three 
centuries of Japanese history, starting with the 
rise to power of Minamoto Yoritomo after 
1180. There are a few references to what came 
immediately before, rather more to the fifty 
years which came after, but the assumption is 
that those periods will be more properly 
discussed in vol 2 and 4, which have yet to be 
published. 

Within these chronological limits the con- 
tributors consider most of the famuliar topics 
and a few that are less familiar. The first five 
chapters deal with political history, mostly in 
terms of institutions rather than narrative. 
Jeffrey Mass has a chapter on the Kamakura 
Bakufu, concentrating on the period before 
1250 and bringing together the results of his 
own very valuable research over the past twenty 
years. To this Ishii Susumu adds a chapter on 
the Bakufu’s decline, while Oyama Kyohei, 
writing on the medieval shden, puts useful detail 
to some established generalizations. Material on 
the Muromach: Bakufu is differently organized. 
John Halls masterly survey of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries 1s supplemented by 
Imatani Akira’s more detailed look at local 
government. 

Because Nagahara Keiji approaches 
economic history from a largely institutional 
perspective, his chapter on the decline of the 
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shóen overlaps a good deal with what appears 
under politics. On the other hand, his second 
contribution, that on the medieval peasant, 
takes up matters which are not only of great 
interest, but also for the most part new to the 
literature in Enghsh. Kozo Yamamura, the 
editor of the volume, then provides a chapter on 
the growth of commerce which shows him much 
more ready than most to identify and analyse 
points of academic debate. 

In ch.ix Kawazoe Shóji examines Japan's 
relations with East Asia, giving rather more 
attention than is usual to the ramifications of 
Japanese politics in this connexion He prob- 
ably needed more space for this, since the result 
as it stands is to break up the treatment of 
foreign affairs without any obvious compensat- 
ing advantages Nor is he well served by his 
proof-reader (or perhaps translator): there are a 
number of typographical errors, including one 
date (on p. 425, line 4, 1396 should read 1369), 
while we are nowhere told that the Prince 
Kaneyoshi to whom reference is several times 
made on pp. 425 ff.—though he does not appear 
in the index—is the man usually known m 
English-language works as Prince Kanenaga. 

There are two chapters on culture. À general 
one by Paul Varley extends (unusually) into the 
sixteenth century. The other, by Barbara Ruch, 
deals with what she calls "the other side of 
cuiture', partly that of women, partly that of 
the great majority of the Japanese people, 
whose tastes and interests tend not to find their 
way into histories of art and literature. The 
author has stated the argument elsewhere, but it 
is none the less welcome here; together with 
Nagahara Keij's on the peasant this chapter 
stands out as one of the two most stimulating in 
the book. The volume ends with two chapters 
on religion, both in fact on Buddhism: one on 
Kamakura Buddhism by Osumi Kazuo, which 
is familiar in subject-matter, but perceptive 1n 
is comments, plus a final one by Martin 
Collcutt on Zen, devoting much of its space tO 
the Muromachi period and considering religion 
as a social phenomenon, not only as a spiritual 
one. 

Although a high level of scholarship is main- 
tained throughout the volume, it will probably 
be evident from the preceding summaries that 
there 1s a certain unevenness about its various 
parts. This 1s related to the decision to use 
Japanese and American contributors in roughly 
equal proportions. Ás the editor says in his 
introduction, Japanese scholarship in this field 
not only has great depth, but also shares certain 
assumptions, arising from a background which 
reflects long experience of comparison with 
medieval Europe and a more recent assimilation 
of Marxist historiographical ideas. American 
scholarship, by contrast, has only in the present 
generation achieved satisfactory standards of 
research 1n medieval Japanese history. It 1s not 
yet thick enough on the ground to have sorted 
out common assumptions or areas of contro- 
versy in a way characteristically different from 
that of scholars in Japan. Hence the conse- 
quence of mingling the two 1s not so much an 
assessment of where they collectively stand, or a 
confrontation on issues which are agreed to be 
1mportant, as a collection of discrete statements. 
In this sense the volume lacks coherence. 

It must also be said that its scholarship 1s 
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better than its pedagogy, often for the same 
reasons. Of the Japanese authors, Nagahara, 
who has engaged in this kind of exercise before, 
proves best able to adjust to the problem of 
writing for a Western readership Of the 
Americans, Hall, Ruch and Varley most suc- 
cessfully disengage themselves from ‘ research’ 
so as to reach readers who have not already 
taken a fairly advanced course in Japanese 
history. All contributors use a wealth of 
footnotes: the minimum is 63 in a chapter, and 
four chapters have a hundred or more Yet a 
number of works in Western languages, which 
one might have thought useful (though not 
crucial to interpretation), get no mention at all. 
For example, Charles Eliot on Buddhism, 
Jouon des Longrais on Kamakura feudalism, 
and Wang Yi-t’ung on relations between China 
and Japan do not appear either in footnotes or 
in the bibliography In sum, this is a volume 
which scholars interested in the period will 
undoubtedly want to have on their shelves for 
reference, but which does not fulfil some of the 
other purposes one associates with Cambridge 
general histories. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Marius B. JANSEN (ed.): The Cam- 
bridge history of Japan. Vol. 5: The 
nineteenth century. [xiv], 828 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: | Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. £60, $89.50. 


The appearance of The Cambridge history of 
Japan is a significant event. As the first multi- 
volume, multi-author series to attempt a general 
survey of Japanese history in English it can be 
seen as marking a stage in the development of 
Western historical study of Japan, although it 
must be added that in the case of the nineteenth 
and twentieth-century volumes such an under- 
taking would have been possible twenty years 
ago. Inevitably it arouses expectations of some- 
thing more authoritative and comprehensive 
than any single-author or single-volume 
accounts have been able to provide. As far as 
the present volume 1s concerned, these expec- 
tations are largely met. All its contributors are 
leading specialists in their fields, and 1n conse- 
quence the volume has an impressive solidity. 
Moreover, the editor, Marius Jansen, has 
avoided one major potential pitfall by ensuring 
that the balance of coverage does not favour the 
second half of the century unduly. Among the 
twelve chapters three, including a lively tour 
d'horizon of late Tokugawa Japan by Jansen 
himself, deal wholly or primarily with develop- 
ments in the first fifty years, while two more— 
those treating economic and social change— 
devote at least as much attention to the earlier 
half of the century as to the later. If the general 
chronological balance is satisfactory, however, 
some other problems of organization have not 
been wholly solved. The topic of Japanese 
studies of the West before 1850 is taken up not 
only -by Jansen in his chapter on Japan ın the 
early nineteenth century, but also by H D. 
Harootuman in a lengthy contribution on late 
Tokugawa culture and thought and by 
Hirakawa Sukehiro (the only Japan-based 
contributor) in his assessment of Japan’s turn to 
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the West; and although the three approaches 
each offer somewhat different perspectives, 
some replication of information is unavoidable. 

More important than unnecessary replication 
is the problem of omission. It 1s understandable 
that literature and the arts have been 
deliberately ignored, but it is surprising that 
neither Bolitho, in his chapter on the Tempo 
crisis, nor Jansen deals directly or fully with the 
structure of power within the Tokugawa 
bakufu. To readers who already have some 
acquaintance with Japanese history the lack of 
further enlightenment in this regard may simply 
be disappointing; those who come to the subject 
new, however, may find it difficult to under- 
stand who held power and how it was wielded 
Equally conspicuous, especially in view of the 
significance attached to them by many Japanese 
historians, is the absence of a systematic 
analysis of peasant uprisings in the latter part of 
the Tokugawa period. Since one of the con- 
tributors, Stephen Vlastos, is best known for his 
work on peasant uprisings in the pre-Meiy era, 
it seems odd that he was not asked to preface his 
chapter on opposition movements in the 1868— 
1885 period with a survey of pre-Meiji uprisings 
and an assessment of their importance At the 
other end of the period, too, the unexplained 
termination at about 1885 of the analysis of 
economic change by E. S. Crawcour may dis- 
appoint those who look for a more extended 
account of Meiji economic modernization. Less 
surprising—since this topic has been unfashion- 
able—is the relative neglect of religion. Some 
aspects, such as the new religious sects formed 
in the early nineteenth century and, to a lesser 
extent, Christianity, do receive attention, but 
Buddhism is hardly mentioned and the role of 
the many thousands of prests and temples 
remains unexplored. 

A few further reservations have to be noted. 
The long gestation period of this volume has 
meant that some chapters were written earlier 
than others and make limited reference to recent 
publications. Since the bibliography takes the 
form of a list of works cited, the reader is thus 
given an inadequate guide to current scholar- 
ship. Moreover, two chapters are less enlighten- 
ing than they might be—Rozman's on social 
change because it seems more concerned with 
broad generalizations and categories than with 
conveying the complexity and diversity of 
Japanese society, Harootunian's because of hus 
idiosyncratic style. Though less opaque than in 
his recent book on kokugaku, his predilection 
for abstract language sometimes obscures 
rather than elucidates, although this 1s more a 
problem with regard to his general characteriza- 
tion of cultural change than his treatment of 
particular intellectual trends and religious 
movements. Other chapters are open to criti- 
cism, as well, of course. It 1s arguable, for 
instance, that Iriye, in his examination of Meiji 
foreign policy, overstresses the expansionist 
impulse of the Japanese government in the 
1870s and 1880s, ignoring, for instance, its 
interest in an international guarantee of Korean 
neutrality; and that he projects back into the 
1880s popular support for such a policy when 
the evidence for it at that stage is limited and 
ambiguous. Similarly, he seems to overstate the 
case when he describes Ito Hirobumi as favour- 
ing an alliance with Russia around 1901. It 


might also be questioned whether Vlastos has 
not too readily accepted some established views 
about the limited degree of commitment to 
liberalism by the early leaders of the People’s 
Rights movement, and particularly by Itagaki, 
who is portrayed as usual, and on flimsy 
evidence, as ‘an unsteady leader who often 
appeared to have been more interested in pro- 
moting his career than his party '. Furthermore, 
he 1s not entirely correct 1n assuming that 1n the 
1870s the Western powers did not press for 
further concessions from Japan, since the open- 
mg of the interior to foreigners for purposes 
other than trade in 1874 was the result of 
Western, especially French, demands. Despite 
these comments, however, 1t should be said that 
Vlastos' chapter is among the most interesting 
in the volume, partly because the topic with 
which he deals has been relatively neglected ın 
English-language writing but also because he 
has not previously written on it directly. By 
contrast, the views of a number of the other 
contributors offer few surprises to those who are 
familar with their earher work This is, of 
course, scarcely avoidable in the Cambridge 
Histories, where authority 1s given a higher 
priority than novelty; and one should not, in 
any case, deprecate the usefulness of updated 
versions by major historians of their earher 
findings and interpretations. Moreover, it will 
not detract at all from the interest of the wider 
readership at which the series must also be 
aimed. Nevertheless, 1t does serve as a reminder 
that a price has to be paid for the advantages 
which are offered by the Cambridge approach, 
the most obvious being the loss of the overall 
coherence and consistency which one expects 
from a And author. Against thus, however, the 
present volume provides, as well as the fruits of 
expert knowledge, an array of different styles 
and emphases, together with a useful overview 
by the editor. It should certainly appear on any 
short-list of essential reading on nmeteenth- 
cehtury Japan for a considerable time. 


R. L SIMS 


PAUL GORDON SCHALOW (ed.): Ihara 
Saikaku, The great mirror of male 
love. ix, 317 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1990. $37.50. 


Aston's uncomplimentary remarks about the 
supposed lubricity of Saikaku's works are well 
known, but it is less well-known that the first 
Saikaku stories to be translated were from the 
very works most disdained by Aston by reason 
of their homosexual subject-matter. Schalow 
refers to these first translations as Comrade 
loves of the samurai, a work first published in 
1928 and reissued by Tuttle 1n 1972, but in fact 
Comrade loves was a translation by E Powys 
Mathers into English of Sato Ken’s Ebara 
Saikaku: Contes d'amour des samourais, which 
consists mostly of translations of stories from 
Nanshoku dkagami and Buke giri monogatari 
and was privately published in Paris in 1927. 
Schalow associates this early translation with 
the demonstrable interest in Saikaku among 
European sexual reformers in the early 
twentieth century. That may be so, but Sato’s 
preface, which was not translated for the 
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English edition, places the emphasis on the 
value of Saikaku's homosexual works as social 
documents and  disavows any reformist, 
prurient or other ulterior motive By contrast, 
the English version appeared as volume seven of 
a series entitled * Eastern Love’ which consisted 
entirely of translations by Mathers, mostly 
second-hand translations from French versions. 
Furthermore, Mathers’s output during his 
hfetime (1892-1939) is dominated by limited 
editions of translations of such works as Ovid's 
Amores and the Arabian Nights. There is more 
than a suggestion here of titillation, of high- 
class smut, and that is reinforced in the Tuttle 
edition by the new introduction, which states 
that, ' Saikaku describes Japanese love scenes of 
all kinds with a frankness that has made him a 
favourite with expurgators. The English 
edition, at least, would appear to have been 
produced from motives other than those of 
sexual reform 

This new volume, a handsomely-produced 
complete translation of Nanshoku ókagami, is 
therefore particularly welcome and it deserves 
to succeed 1n ‘integrating the topic [of homo- 
sexuality] into scholarly discussion of Japan’ 
(p.45), as the author hopes it will do. The 
translations are fluent and stylish and, for those 
who must rely on translations for a glimpse of 
Genroku Japan, will show up yet another side 
of Saikaku. Schalow provides a health-warning, 
for he is concerned about ‘Saikaku’s 
misogynous tone, which many readers of this 
translation will find offensive’ (p.4), but he 
firmly rejects the suggestion that Saikaku was 
himself of misogynous nature, as well as repudi- 
ating the literalist view that in Nanshoku 
Okagami Saikaku was revealing his true sexual 
preferences, Saikaku was not only an 
entertainer, he was also, as his other works 
show, adept at creating different personae for 
himself in his various works, and even within 
the same work: thus whereas story 2:2 in this 
collection is misogynist in tone story 4:1 is its 
opposite. 

The subject of most of the stories is nanshoku, 
which Schalow translates a little oddly as * male 
love '. What was nanshoku? By Schalow and by 
Japanese literary critics it is perceived as some- 
thing different from dóseiai, or homosexual 
love Schalow perceives ıt 1n terms of connois- 
seurship of boys, Ken Sato translates it as 
pédérastie, and these make it clear that nanshoku 
refers to the sexual engagement of an adult male 
with young boy, while joshoku refers to his 
sexual engagement with a woman. The perspec- 
tive implicit in both words 1s that of an adult 
male besporting himself with a social inferior, 
either a female or a junior male. In extreme 
cases ın Nanshoku ókagami the adult male is a 
daimyo. It is for this reason that the word 
‘comrade’ in Comrade loves of the samurai is 
singularly inappropriate. 

Schalow has famiharized himself with some 
of the literature on homosexuality, particularly 
Dover’s Greek homosexuality, and it is a pity 
that he did not in his introduction address the 
issue of the wider context of Japanese homo- 
sexuality. The homophobia of the Meiji period 
is well known, but the course of the transition 
from the heyday of nanshoku literature in the 
late seventeenth century through to 1800 when 
nanshoku seems to have vanished from 
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literature and on to the Mer period is still to be 
charted 

Schalow refers in several parts of his 
introduction to Saikaku’s chónin audience and 
their tastes and demands but this needs to be 
queried, although it is a familiar enough refrain 
in Saikaku scholarship. The illustration on the 
jacket of this book shows samurai in disguise 
attending a kabuki theatre ın Edo, and this is an 
effective reminder of the fact that samurai con- 
stituted a substantial urban presence and a part 
of urban culture: itis not satisfactory to suppose 
that samurai simply yielded to the culture of 
their inferiors, for they themselves continued to 
be a part of the market for urban literature and 
this fact was as well known to Saikaku as it was 
later to Bakin. Several of the stories in this 
collection are set in Edo and, as Schalow notes 
in his Introduction, this was the first of 
Saikaku’s works to be published simultaneously 
in Osaka, Kyoto and Edo. was this simply a way 
of appealing to a larger chómm market, as 
Schalow suggests, or was it, given the 
preponderance of samurai in Edo, an attempt to 
infiltrate a large samurai market? I have one 
further quibble, with Schalow's suggestion 
(p.19) that  seventeenth-century Japanese 
publishers did not use movable type ' probably 
because they felt that movable type was 
incompatible with flowing Japanese script and 
did not produce an aesthetical pleasing 
product'. The so-called Saga-bon printed in 
Kyoto in the early years of the seventeenth 
century demonstrate quite clearly that movable 
type could produce works of very great aes- 
thetic appeal; the real problem, though, was the 
cost, and it was the economics of the book trade 
in the seventeenth century that dictated the 
abandonment by commercial publishers of 
movable type. 

There is a sense 1n which both Saikaku and 
Sdseki have now been overtranslated. Students 
offered nothing else are 1n danger of seeing 
Genroku Japan through Saikaku's eyes alone, 
and there is a need for more translations of 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
prose. But this is not in any way intended as a 
criticism of this book, which raises challenging 
questions about the sexuality of seventeenth- 
century Japan and the participation of samurai 
in urban cultural hfe. I hope Schalow will write 
more on these subjects, for he has here given us 
only a glimpse of his scholarship and he clearly 
has much more to contribute. 


P. F. KORNICKI 


ANN YONEMURA: Yokohama: prints 
from nineteenth-century Japan. 
198 pp., maps [on end papers]. 
Washington, D.C: Arthur M. 
Sackler Gallery; Washington D.C. 
and London: Smithsonian Institute 
Press, 1990. $45 (paper $26.95). 
The official opening of Japan to Western 

foreigners other than the Dutch was, as it 

turned out, a major event in world history Two 


side effects, one large and one small, resulted 
from this movement, and they form the subject 
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of this catalogue. The larger was the removal of 
the representatives of the ‘Five Nations’ in 
1858-59 to a new settlement at the small fishing 
port of Yokohama. This was to grow rapidly, 
and 1s now one of Japan’s six biggest cities. The 
smaller was the production by the Edo 
publishers of a spate of woodblock prints des- 
cribing the foreigners, their ways, and the new 
settlement. These were designed by existing 
artists of the Utagawa school or followers of 
Ando Hiroshige (d. 1858), not all of whom seem 
to have actually visited Yokohama or seen 
foreigners in the flesh. These ephemera, made 
mainly in the period 1859-62, have come to be 
called ‘Yokohama Prints’ (Yokohama-e) 
although they were not actually produced in the 
new town at all. A further burst of related 
prints, this time more concerned with Japan’s 
own modernization, followed in the decade 
1870-80. The whole history of this minor form 
can be seen very adequately in Ann Yonemura's 
catalogue which reproduces 85 items in colour. 

Whatever the criticisms which follow, it 
should be made clear from the start that this 
catalogue is a welcome addition to the English 
language literature on its subject It will be of 
great use to any student library concerned with 
Japanese history, the history of Japanese- 
foreign relations, Japanese art, or Japanese 
woodblock-printing. It records well enough 
(but see below for some reservations) and with 
few inaccuracies the interesting collection of 
Yokohama-e made by William Leonhart, and its 
sectional introductions and full bibliography 
will be of real service to its readers. 

It may even surprise some that so much effort 
and indeed money has gone into an exhibition 
of what in the end must be seen, in the context 
of the history of Japanese art, as minor and only 
semi-historical material. Yet one need look no 
further to understand this than the pre- 
eminently powerful position of private collec- 
tors in the world of North American museums 
and galleries, and the enthusiasm of Japanese 
sponsors to promote anything which points to 
historical connexions between Japan and other 
countries, especially those of the West. One 
should not, however, complain because some- 
thing has been given ample resources. What 1s 
more regrettable is the fact, obvious from every 
page of this publication, that it has been domin- 
ated by the influence of the book-designer 
(Carol Beehler) and publisher exerting their 
powers, sometimes in contradictory directions. 

The designer has done in some ways a very 
sound job. It 1s an ample, generous book with a 
good type-face on excellent paper, and some 
nice touches, such as the visual reference in the 
sectional headings to the bokashi technique of 
fading colour from strong to weak, much used 
by the traditional Ukiyoe printers. As far as one 
can judge, too, without seeing the originals of 
the particular woodblock prints, the colour 
reproduction is good and unmisleading. But for 
the scholar and art-historian there are major 
shortcomings. 

The first is the way horizontal three-sheet 
prints (sanmaitsuzuki) have often been repro- 
duced across an opening of the catalogue, which 
is so tightly bound that a good deal of the centre 
1s lost. This is really unpardonable, in spite of 


the difficulties this format undoubtedly causes 
the maker of books. The alternatives are to 
print the triptychs much smaller on one page 
(the cheaper, and usual Western way also used 
in this catalogue) or to use inserted fold-outs 
(the Japanese, effective and expensive way). 
Whatever the choice, surely there 1s no point in 
reproducing something if the reader cannot see 
what it 1s. I imagine this was ultimately the 
publisher's decision. 

The second shortcoming is related, because it, 
too, leaves the reader in some doubt about what 
1s being reproduced 1 refer to the trimming by 
the designer of certain prints so they will fit the 
page or simply look neater. Now, it was a fact of 
life of the Japanese Ukiyoe print that margins 
were left around the image on each sheet, 
whether it were a one-sheet or a multi-sheet 
composition. The pubhsher or later collectors 
might or mught not trim them down to the 
margins, or even beyond. It 1s important for the 
scholar to know 1f this has happened. Here, 
there are instances where it ıs not made clear 
who has done this trimming, though it seems 
pretty certain 1t is the designer's work. This 1s 
particularly annoying in the case of the 
‘dictionary prints’ (nos. 30-32), where the 
author accurately translates a text which 
appears incomplete in reproduction. 

The third shortcoming must also be 
attributed to the designer. It 1s tediously clear, 
from time to time, that the arrangement of the 
plates has left a gaping hole which the author 
has been asked to fill imn with unnecessary 
verbiage and frequent repetitions of the same 
information. A particularly notable example 1s 
no.21 (‘Picture of a Parlor in a Foreign 
Mercantile Firm in Yokohama’), where it 1s 
doubtful 1f the text tells us anything we cannot 
see, or has not been explained in great detail 
several times earlier. 

Ann Yonemura’s captions take rather to an 
extreme the too common assumption of art- 
historians that their readers are both blind and 
stupid. It really is patronizing to write sentences 
like * The print is coloured almost entirely in 
black and grey, shades that impart a nocturnal 
ambiance' (no.66) or to explain that the 
* American Steam Locomotive' depicted there 
by Yoshikazu is actually a paddle-steamer. It 1s 
a pity, too, that she frequently overstates the 
powers of pictorial construction of artists who, 
mostly, are of very average powers; and pro- 
duces a positive eulogy of  Sadahide's 
panoramic map of Yokohama (no. 1), fine 
though it 1s as a tour-de-force of woodblock 
printing on a large scale A lack of balance 
about the importance of Yokehama-e in the 
long and distinguished history of Japanese 
woodblock art and an almost complete absence 
of discussion of the finer points of printing 
technique and connoisseurship are the major 
faults in the text. 

Nevertheless, Ann Yonemura has put 
together much information which we shall all 
use in the future, and the supplementary figures 
are well chosen and reproduced. The illuminat- 
ing early photographs by Felice Beato are a 
special delight. 


LAWRENCE SMITH 
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JOHN H. Seto and others: Handbook of 
the Oriental Collection, Birmingham 
Museum of Art. 224pp. Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Museum of Art, 
Birmingham. [1989]. $22.50. 


The work under review is the catalogue of the 
Asian art collection of the Birmingham 
Museum of Artin Alabama, which was founded 
in 1975. The Museum 15 reputed to be the 
largest and most comprehensive of its kind in 
the south-east of the United States. Considering 
this relatively short history, ıt is a remarkable 
achievement to have built up an oriental collec- 
tion (ceramics are the strongest category) of 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Annamese, Indian, 
Thai and Kampuchean art. In the sure hands of 
Dr. Sherman Lee, formerly director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the museum has, in 
particular, acquired a significant collection of 
South-East Asian ceramics. Contemporary 
Chinese painting also appears to be well rep- 
resented and is said to be the museum's strong 
point. The policy of collecting contemporary 
artifacts is welcome, particularly for East Asia 
where artistic innovation 1s based on the riches 
of the past whose modern genre is often over- 
looked by the majority of museum collections. 

The catalogue is written by the museum's 
curator, John H. Seto, with further contribu- 
tions by colleagues. There is a general introduc- 
tion on the art of the Orient, followed by short 
introductions by regional and national category 
with illustrated examples and their descriptions. 
Some worrying uses of terms occur in the main 
introduction; for instance, the Buddha's usnisha 
and urna cannot be called ‘attributes’ (p. 13), 
but are the distinctive bodily marks of the holy 
man. Likewise, Bodhisattvas, monks and 
guardians are not created 'to enhance the 
prestige of the Buddhist pantheon’; it was an 
inevitable consequence of the spread of 
Mahayana Buddhism that the whole Buddhist 
pantheon should be expanded. But were 
Buddhism and Chinese ceramics the only two 
' strong and influential currents ' in Chinese art? 
(p. 17). What about paintings and calligraphy, 
the indigenous strength of Chinese artistic tradi- 
tion? The section on Chinese export ceramics is 
informative and backed by relevant references, 
as one would expect from John Seto since this is 
his own area of expertise. 

The entries for the illustrated artifacts are 
informative, with a full description of each piece 
and comparative pieces in a reference section. In 
some cases, the dating and attributions need to 
be reviewed and should be used with caution. 
For 1nstance, cat. nos. 76 and 78 should be 
attributed to the Paekche and Unified Silla 
periods respectively, rather than to Old Silla. 
And it is unfortunate that Koryu, the anti- 
quanan usage of Koryo 1s applied in this 
modern catalogue. American scholars still use 
the term Yi for the Choson dynasty, while the 
latter is firmly established among Korean 
historians. More significantly, some terms are 
amalgamations of two different transcriptions; 
Bodhisattva Manjusri, here misspelt Wenju 
(cat. 66) should be either Wenshu (Chinese) or 
Monju (Japanese). 

This catalogue, with its selected bibliography 
divided by country, a map, a chronology, and 
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handsome colour illustrations, as well as mono- 
chrome plates 1s to be welcomed by both 
students and museum visitors, for without such 
publications it would be difficult to study collec- 
tions of this kind 


YOUNGSOOK PAK 


HENRI J. M. CLAgSSEN and DAVID S. 
Moyer (ed.): Time past, time 
present, time future: essays in honour 
of Professor P. E. de Josselin de 
Jong. (Verhandelingen van het 
KITLV, 131) viii, 295 pp. 
front. Dordrecht-Holland/Provi- 
dence-U.S.A.: Foris Publications, 
1988. Guilders 35. 


It 1s to be warmly welcomed that Professor 
Patrick E. de Josselin de Jong has been 
deservedly honoured and remembered in this 
volume by his colleagues, friends and former 
students. The development of anthropology in 
the Netherlands, and especially in Leiden, dur- 
ing the past three decades has been closely 
associated with the teaching, research and 
tutorship of de Josselin de Jong. Though, of 
course, de Jossehn de Jong's structuralist 
perspective has been the subject of some criti- 
cism, both within and outside the Netherlands, 
it has clearly established itself as the dominant 
Dutch anthropological tradition in terms of the 
quality of published output and international 
reputation. Its roots also go back a long way to 
the publication in 1917 of F. D. E. van Ossen- 
bruggen's examination of the Javanese concept 
of “monca-pat’, and his specific application of 
certain Durkhermian notions about ° collective 
representations’ to Indonesian materials. 

These theoretical and empirical concerns 
were developed and consolidated by W. H. 
Rassers and J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, and 
continued and further refined and elaborated by 
the latter's nephew, Patrick de Josselin de Jong 
Indeed, in the last decade we have been offered a 
veritable feast of texts from Holland, illustrat- 
ing various themes and issues in Dutch struc- 
turalism: P. E. de Josselin de Jong's edited 
volumes Structural anthropology in the Nether- 
lands: a reader (1977) and Unity in diversity: 
Indonesia as a field of anthropological study 
(1984) and his jointly edited books The Nature 
of Structure (1981) (with Gretchen A. Moyer 
and David S. Moyer) and Symbolic 
anthropology im the Netherlands (1982) (with 
Erik Schwimmer); also of note are R. Schefold, 
J W. Schoorl and J. Tennekes (eds) Man, 
meaning and history: essays in honour of H. G. 
Schulte Nordholt (1980) and G. W. Locher's 
Transformation and tradition and other essays 
(1978) One now begins to feel overwhelmed by 
the quantity of material on Dutch structuralism 
at our disposal. It has become something of an 
industry, and the entrepreneur at the centre of 
these activities has been and is Patrick de 
Josselin de Jong 

It is unnecessary to provide an overview of 
the papers in the collection. David Moyer, in his 
concluding essay, does that for us (pp. 277-88), 
relating the contributions to de Josselin de 
Jong's work. We also have some useful bio- 
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graphical notes on the man by Henri Claessen 
(pp.1-6) and a bibliography of his writings 
from 1951 to1987 compiled by Gerard van den 
Broek. As Moyer says the title of the book is 
based on the opening lines of T. S. Ehot's 
‘Burnt Norton’, a poem which is personally, 
structurally and thematically appropriate to a 
celebration of de Josselin de Jong’s life and 
work. The papers are also organized into three 
categories: time past (Locher, Needham, Umar 
Junus, Marschall, van de Velde, van Dijk); time 
present (Barnes, Ellen, Visser, Platenkamp, 
Jordaan and Niehof, Fox, Franz and Keebet 
von Benda-Beckmann); and time future (Baks, 
Tjon Sie Fat, Postel-Coster, Oosten). 

As one might expect most of the papers relate 
directly to de Josselin de Jong’s main intellec- 
tual preoccupations, and, of these J P. B. de 
Josselin de Jong’s concept of ‘ethnologisch 
studieveld’, which his nephew has used, in 
refined form, to such productive advantage, 
plays a central role. Indeed, in this volume, the 
elder Josselin de Jong’s presence is also very 
much felt. The various contributors, apart from 
ranging over such subjects as comparative 
study, historical continuities and transforma- 
tions and the problems of cultural translation, 
also focus on the structure and content of 
collective representations myths, rituals, con- 
cepts of space, time, identity and social order, 
and the dynamic relations between symbolic 
forms and social organization. 

There is something here for everyone. I 
especially enjoyed the contributions of Locher, 
Needham, Marschall, Barnes, the von Benda- 
Beckmanns and Postel-Coster. In my view the 
volume is a generous and appropriate gift for a 
distinguished scholar. 


VICTOR T. KING 


ROSEMARY GIANNO: Semelai culture 
and resin technology. xxiv, 238 pp. 
front. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 1990. 


In the lowlands of central Pahang in Penin- 
sular Malaysia lies a drowned river valley 
system, Tasek Bera, with its associated peat 
swamp forests. The area is well known to 
naturalists and the more adventurous tourists as 
an idyllic area of open stretches of water and 
sedge swamp, with sheets of flowering fringed 
water lily and bladderworts, interconnected by 
channels through peat swamp forest—a most 
unusual landscape in Peninsular Malaysia. Here 
live the Semelai, one of the groups of ‘ orang 
asli’, the Malay Aborigines. They have been 
encouraged by the Malaysian Government to 
settle at Pos Iskander at the head of one of the 
arms of Tasek Bera and here the tourist hires 
dug-out canoes from the Semelai for boating 
trips along the water channels. The subject of 
Rosemary Gianno’s book is the culture of the 
Semelai of Tasek Bera and their resin tech- 
nology 

The book begins with a technical introduc- 
tion to the study of resins, their identification, 
terminology and past literature. Subsequent 
chapters deal with the Semelai, their ecology, 
society and culture, Semelai ethnobiology, the 


collection and trade ın resins and their uses, and 
resins ın expressive culture. There are five 
appendices—infra-red spectra of Malayan 
resins, linguistic and orthographic notes to ease 
comprehension by the general reader (though as 
a non-linguist, I was still somewhat foxed by the 
orthography), a list of Semelai non-plant name 
terms, lists of plant names with their Latin 
equivalents, and the texts of five examples of 
Semelai oral literature. Maps, half-tone plates, 
drawings and diagrams, which in the table of 
contents are said to appear at the end of the 
book, appear, instead (at least in the review 
copy) at the beginning. This gives a slight air of 
disorganization to the book There is a beautiful 
colour frontispiece, strangely placed, depicting 
a 56161931 man firing a tree of Dipterocarpus 
kerru to stimulate resin production. 

The main subject matter of the book 1s an 
account of the way the Semelai subsist by 
gathering so-called ‘minor forest products’ 
from the forest surrounding Tasek Bera. Theirs 
is an ancient life-style which has disappeared 
from most parts of Peninsular Malaysia. As the 
‘orang aslı’ tribes have been settled in villages 
and huge areas of forest destroyed by logging 
and major agricultural development projects, 
they have turned to rubber tapping and 
agricultural labour as a source of income 
Rosemary Gianno provides evidence of the 
viability of sustained exploitation of the forest 
by the Semelai. Prolonged resin extraction may 
12 the end provide greater value than would the 
timber, with little if any of the ecological costs 
of timber felling. However, she also describes 
how the flexibility of the process of minor forest 
product collection 1s being lost forever. Witness 
the now changed method of 'gaharu' wood 
collection. The Semelai believe the forest is 
doomed, and because many of them have 
worked for logging companies they know how 
to use chain saws and may even own one, and so 
they fell every ‘ gaharu’ tree encountered in the 
hope of finding the valuable wood of the rare 
diseased trees. Another change noted by the 
author involves the selling of wild meat. In the 
past the meat of game would be shared amongst 
the members of the community Now the 
choicer saleable cuts of game may be sold and 
the money, of course, kept by the hunter himself 
and the owner of the gun 

Rosemary Gianno has concentrated her 
study on the resins and the role they play in 
every aspect of the culture of the Semelai. 
Although rattans are occasionally mentioned, 
there is very little detailed discussion of the role 
they play in the economy and culture of the 
Semelai, so, although the book may seem at first 
glance to be a rather exhaustive study of the 
Semelai, it deals, 1n fact, as the author states, 
only with the role of one forest resource. 

I read this book as a botanist with experience 
in Malaysia. I found it altogether fascinating, 
but occasionally spoiled by rather obscure 
sociological jargon and trans-Atlantic word 
usage such as ‘nucleated’, ‘extractives’ and 
‘diagrammed’. It is well produced, but the 
over-wide margins and the curious positioning 
of the plates and diagrams somewhat detract 
from the overall impression of the book. It 
provides excellent documentation of a 
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disappearing culture that has until recently 
survived by the sustainable exploitation of the 
rain forests of Peninsular Malaysia. 


JOHN DRANSFIELD 


Davip BRADLEY, EuGENIE J. A. 
HENDERSON and MARTINE 
MAZAUDON (ed.): Prosodic analysis 
and Asian linguistics: to honour 
R. K. Sprigg. (Pacific Linguistics, 


Series C, no.104) vi, 330pp. 
Canberra: Australian National 
University, Research School of 


Pacific Studies, [1989]. 


R. K. Sprigg, who retired in 1980 from his 
teaching post ın the University of London at the 
age of 58, is being duly honoured with the 
present Festschrift. He was a prominent student 
of J. R Firth and his papers are, throughout his 
career, notwithstanding their inherent orig- 
inality, to a large extent recognizable as being 
inspired by Firth’s theory of prosodic 
phonology In an essay entitled Prosodic 
analysis a retrospect over four decades Robert 
H. Robins describes the enthusiasm which Firth 
evoked in the considerable group of gifted 
students who worked with him during the 40s 
and 50s taking part in founding modern linguis- 
tic science in Great Britain, and the lack of overt 
response he found outside the U.K. and, after 
his death (1960) even at home. Robins identifies 
three main Firthian principles: (1) The clear 
separation of discovery procedures and analyti- 
cal statement; (2) The total rejection of an 
autonomous biunique phonology; and (3) The 
formal recognition of phonetic spread and the 
phonologically syntagmatic relevance of many 
more articulatory features, particularly those 
articulated supra-glottally, than was the custom 
of the tıme. It is evident that much of this has 
become part and parcel of linguistic science of 
our days, not least through such strategies as 
autosegmental phonology and metrical 
phonology, but it is hard to show that ' these 
developments in the 1970s and since then are a 
direct continuation of Firth's programme ', the 
reason being found in the fact that Firth never 
carried out a complete prosodic analysis of any 
single language and never set out his theory at 
book length. Your reviewer cannot help specu- 
lating on the similar fate of the glossematic 
school advocated with such brilliance by Louis 
Hjelmslev in Copenhagen at about the same 
time as the Firthian heyday (albeit beginning 
somewhat earlier). Hjelmslev did write up his 
theory in book form, but never carried out a 
thorough analysis of one sample language. He 
shared Firth's views on the theory as being 
separate from practical discovery procedures, 
developed a morphophonemic phonology, basi- 
cally not unlike Firth's, and treated e.g Danish 
glottal phonation (‘sted’) in a prosodic 
manner. As in the case of Firth—where 
Hjelmslev has proved right, his early perspi- 
cacity is not often recognized. But the history of 
twentieth-century linguistics is yet to be written. 

The volume under review is divided into five 
sections: I Prosodic Analyses; II Tone and 
Phonology; 111 Morphology; IV Classfication of 
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Tibeto-Burman Languages; and V Lexicon, and 
Orthography. The general title ‘Prosodic 
analysis and Asian linguistics’ is seen to imply 
no necessary interrelation between its two com- 
ponents. 

Within Presodic Analyses William H. G 
Wells treats ‘ Prefinal focus accents in English: a 
comparative study of two varieties’. The two 
varieties are Standard British English and the 
dialect of Brownhills, near Walsall, in the West 
Midlands. They are found to make use of 
comparable phonological means in indicating 
focus (which ts not the case with e.g. London 
Jamaican which realizes focus on the syntactic 
level). The phonetic reahzation of pitch and 
contour is, however, quite different, and Brown- 
hills does not appear to make use of tempo 
prominence to the same extent as SBE. 

* The domain of gemination in Malayalam ’ ıs 
treated by John Local and Adrian Simpson who 
reject the typical view of gemination as belong- 
ing to the articulation at a particular point in 
the utterance and that gemination is always a 
matter of consonantal length. First, the case of 
transitive verbs is investigated where they have 
geminated consonants in contrast with intran- 
sitive non-geminates. It is’ shown that the 
gemination features are long-domain (not 
restricted to one consonantal place) and that the 
consonantal constituent involved is long after 
short vowels but not after long vowels. 
Furthermore, the domains differ in phonation, 
consonantal and vocalic resonance, as well as m 
tenseness. Secondly, the point is made that the 
phonological rules of the transitive-intransitive 
distinction are not 1dentical with those which 
hold for nouns—a clear case of differing 
prosodies. 

John Kelly writes about ‘The velar labials in 
Chidigo’ (a Bantu language on the Kenya- 
Tanzania border) It is postulated that the 
language possesses two separate series of velar 
labialis which are phonetically identical, referred 
to as kp, and kp,. They have different poten- 
tialittes and are said to throw light on the 
mystery of phonetic items falling together in 
languages only to split up again later, ‘ what is 
"together" phonetically may not be 
“ together " phonologically '. This approach 1s 
characterized as ‘ non-linear ' and the similarity, 
but not identity, with ‘autosegmental’ 
phonology 1s mentioned. 

Eugénie J. A. Henderson had come across 
some notes made by Firth in 1938 on Tibetan 
and she reproduces them under the title ‘J. R. 
Firth’s “first impressions” of Tibetan pro- 
nunciation’ They are the brilliant result of his 
three encounters in Delhi with three Tibetan 
merchants. 

The first paper on Tone and Phonology is ‘On 
the non-equivalence of fundamental frequency 
and pitch m tonal description’, by Philip John 
Rose. Using data from Chinese and Thai, it 
questions the assumption that tonal pitch is a 
function of fundamental frequency. It 1s argued 
that the same FO contour on a vowel can cue 
two different pitches and that ‘the perceptual 
mechanism recognizes the FO changes as intrin- 
sic or extrinsic on the basis of their temporal 
relationship to segmental structure’. Rose sees 
this as an argument against the theory of tono- 
genesis which involves reinterpretation of 
intrinsic consonantal perturbation as extrinsic 
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Rose's objections may hold for tonogenesis 
within one language, but will not rule out the 
more pertinent possibility of such reinterpre- 
tation m the case of babens when the 
speaker and the listener have different native 
perception rules or habits An important dis- 
covery 1s the fact that an intrinsic FO change 
must start very near the onset of the transition 
between syllables, whereas extrinsic pitch 
perception depends on a starting point near the 
end of the transitional portion. 

In ‘ Glottalised tones ın Chinese and South 
East Asia’ Laurent Sagart finds new evidence 
for amending Haudricourt’s -/ as the source of 
the Chinese gu tone into creaky voice. This 
feature he also thinks was the origin of the Thai 
máj thoo tone, whereas Chinese shang tone is 
compared to Thai md ?éeg tone, both having 
formerly ended in a glottal stop (this tone is also 
identified with Thai -p, -t, -k syllables and 
secondary -? in final visarga syllables from 
Khmer) He further finds that the source of Tai 
-? may be -s in Austro-Tai words This boulever- 
sement has the interesting effect of setting the 
order of ABCD tones in Chinese-Tai com- 
parisons right, where it had been disturbed by 
Li Fang-Kuei's unfortunate (we thought!) use 
of these symbols. 

W. L. Ballard's ‘Progress in tone sandhi 
analysis’ investigates sandhi phenomena in a 
number of Wu dialects. Danyang ' appears to be 
a former Wu dialect that 1s in transition to 
becoming a Mandarin dialect' Those are brave 
words, echoing Trubetzkoy's heretical theory of 
languages ‘ becoming Indo-European ' 
Personally I do not doubt that Trubetzkoy-— 
and Ballard—are right. Ballard sees signs that 
new speakers memorize compounds with their 
sandhi forms without the sandhi rules being 
productive (so sandhi rules in a language can be 
historical rather than grammatical). Stress shifts 
are considered a major factor 1n the loss of tonal 
distinctions. One must ask the question whether 
the tonal distinctions were really all there at one 
point, or whether some of them, at least, never 
developed under certain conditions? 

* Notes on tone alternation 1n Maru verbs ' by 
John A. Okell treats the phenomenon in Maru 
(or Lawngwaw, pokea in northern Burma) that 
some post-verbal markers cause a rise in the 
tone of the verb, whereas others do not. Thus 1s 
different from ordinary sandhi also in the fact 
that rules work even after the intrusion of a 
negative between verb and marker. 

Martine Mazaudon and Boyd Michailovsky 
write about ' Lost syllables and tone contour in 
Dzongkha’ (the national language of Bhutan) 
It is shown that a major source of contour 
opposition in Dzongkha is the change of disyl- 
lables to monosyllables through incorporation 
of reduced forms of suffixes. This contour 
system intersects with a high vs. low register 
distinction (much like the developments which 
have given rise to the modern tonal systems in 
the Chinese dialects) 

Nicholas C Bodman offers ' some remarks 
on Lepcha vowels' for which language an old 
vocalic chain shift is posited. Bodman earlier 
had regarded Lepcha as tonal, but now tends to 
agree with Sprigg's accented prosody descrip- 
tion covering length, pitch and stress. He thinks 
that Lepcha may either be an emergent tonal 
language or a former tonal language 
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David Bradiey's 'Nasals and nasality in 
Loloish ' unravels the very complicated ways in 
which Loloish (Yiphoish) languages have 
treated initia] and final nasals ' Nasality has 
been moving around within the syllable, shifting 
in and out of various segments' like many 
features tend to do (cf. my 1970 article ‘ Distinc- 
tive features and phonological reconstruction ’, 
JAOS 90.1: 67-73, in which I argue against 
ascribing too specific places 1n the chain to 
features in reconstructed linguistic forms). 
Certain Loloish languages display prosodies of 
nasality, but they all seem to be secondary 

The section on Morphology begins with 
George van Driem's ‘ Reflexes of the Tibeto- 
Burman *-t directive suffix in Dumi Rat’ (a 
Kiranti language of eastern Nepal). In general 
the reflexes of TB *-s yield straightforward 
causatives, whereas TB *-t transitivizes or adds 
one of several ‘directive’ meanings. Only *-t 
reflexes are found in Dum: Rai, with transitiviz- 
ing or directive effect. 

Anthony V. N Dıller and Preecha Jun- 
tanamalaga write on 'Deictic derivation in 
Thai'. The well known six-member system of 
Modern Standard Thai with. one. pronominal 
and one adj./adv. form for each of three degrees 
of distance 1s shown to be neither very ancient 
nor very widespread Iconic values of tones or 
vowels are found in some areas. The deictic 
terms may possess tonal ranges and tonal con- 
tinua which are different from normal lexical 
items. They remind the sinologist of the ' final 
particles’ of many Chinese dialects which carry 
intonational information. In connexion with 
inscriptional material the authors refer to the 
Ramkhamhaeng inscription as one ‘about 
which questions of authenticity have recently 
been raised’. These allegations seem to the 
reviewer to be of such a nature that they can 
hardly be taken seriously by linguistic scholars 
The deictic an is tentatively derived from 
*han < *hnan, which then might be a different 
word from the classifier an. We may add that 
both could be compared with Archaic Chinese 
-an as in jan ES ‘ın it, here, there’, pjan = 
‘there’, njan $$ ‘thus, like that’, and ?an تك‎ 
‘where’. 

By reinterpreting some information from an 
1857 word-list R. C. Caughley finds traces of a 
duodecimal rather than decimal number system 
in a Nepalese language: ‘Chepang—A Sino- 
Tibetan language with a duodecimal numeral 
base?’ 

Toba Sueyoshi looks at ‘ The pronominal affix 
system 1n Khaling’ (an East Himalayish Sino- 
Tibetan language spoken in Nepal). The system 
reflects the ergative nature of this pronominal- 
ized language There are ergative pronouns as 
well as agentive and non-agentive verb endings 
in the three persons. Singular, dual, and plural 
are kept apart and there is an inclusive/exclusive 
distinction in first person dual. 

There are four papers under Classification of 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Geoffrey E. 
Marrison has contributed ‘The Adi-Dafla 
group of languages of North-east India: a 
sketch’ (Adi-Dafla is the former Abor-Miri- 
Dafla or Mirish TB group). Using lexico-stat- 
istic methods he finds close correspondence 
within the Adi-Dafla languages, but only a 12.5 
per cent agreement of basic vocabulary with this 
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group and Tibetan, Burmese, and Common TB. 
He subsequently questions the reality of the TB 
language family, since wide-spread general 
similarities in ‘ the mechanics of the languages’ 
is a too uncertain criterion—even ‘ functional 
similarity' of Burmese and Japanese has been 
pointed out. ° The Tibeto-Burman family ın an 
unsatisfactory construct’. Well, the problem of 
the necessary proportion of shared vocabulary 
for proving a genetic relationship is a well- 
known controversy. It is perhaps rather a ques- 
tion of whether we find alternative solutions in 
comparisons with other language families. 
Vietnamese was considered Tai till Haudricourt 
proved it to be Mon-Khmer, in spite of the low 
statistics. Compare the unanimity of consider- 
ing Ta: as belonging to Sino-Tibetan till 
Benedict began looking in the Austronesian 
direction—with improved statistics over the 
years. 

‘The Mtsho-sna Monpa of China and its 
place in the Tibeto-Burman family ' is discussed 
by Nishida Tatsuo, China being meant here to 
refer to the part of Tibet adjacent to Bhutan. 
This language has many recent loanwords from 
Tibetan, which must be distinguished from the 
older TB lexical 1tems for which Nishida has 
worked out regular sound laws. À curious 
tendency is found in this language to develop 
disyllables from monosyllables. The verbal 
morphology is close to Tibetan, but whereas 
Tibetan splits first person from second/third, 
Monpa splits first/second from third. Very 
interestingly, Monpa like Tibetan establishes 
finite sentences by means of equative or existen- 
tial particles depending on the tense of the verb. 
Genetics and areal typology will be difficult to 
extricate ın such a case. 

Stephen A. Morse writes on ‘ Five Rawang 
dialects compared plus more’ (Rawang, also 
known as Nung, is spoken in north-eastern 
Burma). The author grew up among the 
Rawang but does not claim to understand all 
the hundred or so dialects. He uses the Swadesh 
100-word list and finds that these dialects and 
languages share an important number of 
cognates, with a percentage as high as 90 in 
some cases. 

Graham Thurgood treats ‘ The subgrouping 
of Jino'—a Central Loloish (Yiphoish) langu- 
age On the basis of recently published material 
from China Thurgood finds additional support 
for Benedict's and Bradley's classification, even 
though he himself had previously expressed his 
doubts Certain Yipho sound changes are said 
to have occurred more than once, but also real 
convergence has resulted from late contact. 
Jino, like Akha, has a system of final particles, 
perhaps better to be described as copulae. The 
possibility of a relationship between the existen- 
tial copula ya (in Jino and in Akha) and the 
homophonous first person pronoun is discussed 
—but the connexion may be fortuitous or 
secondary. 

The last section. Lexicon and Orthography 
starts out with Paul K. Benedict’s 'Sino- 
Tibetan SNOT/NOSE', which entertamingly 
takes us through the many stages to be traversed 
before the identity of the two etyma SNOT and 
NOSE was established. In a rather fanciful 
manner one of the early forms of the character 


‘four’ ( JU. Grammata Serica Recensa 518 d) is 
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interpreted as actually depicting the nostrils as 
seen from below, because of the existence of a 
homophone YJ defined as ‘drivel from the 


nose’. In substance (!) he may be correct. 
Benedict 1s often right, never dull. 

James A Matisoff’s paper is entitled ‘A new 
Sino-Tibetan root *d-yu-k BELONG/TRUST/ 
DEPEND/ACCEPT/TAKE and a note of cau- 
tion to megaloreconstructionists ' (the last term 
having since been treated at greater length by 
Matisoff in Language, 66.1, 1990, 106-20) It 
brings together a number of Sino- Tibetan roots, 
including Chinese Jj *dyu-k ‘ belong to a cate- 
gory’ and PTa: *?juu ‘be in a place, belong 
somewhere’. Matisoff does however warn us 
not to carry this too far-—for instance bringing 
in PIE *yeu(g) ‘join’ would be a case of 
hazardous megalo-comparison. 


*Loan-words in Khasi: their pronunciation 
and orthography' are treated by Jvan M 
Simon. Over the last 200 years Khasi has taken 
in many useful loanwords. Most of them are 
spelled as if they were old Khasi words (with 
expectable phonological changes) and probably 
not felt to be foreign. In recent years English 
words are becoming so numerous that an 
emotional reaction is setting 1n. These words are 
spelled (and often pronounced) in the English 
way 

Barend J. Terwiel has contributed the results 
of his painstaking ' Reading of a dead language: 
Tai-Ahom and the dictionaries °. The Ahom (an 
extinct Tai language of Assam) orthography 
was, like the Shan orthography, deficient in the 
indication of vowel length and tones, it even 
failed to write consonant clusters in a consistent 
way Terwiel has penetrated into the jungle of 
word lists and dictionaries, sometimes copied 
back and forth from each other, often losing the 
lifeline to both meaning and pronunciation The 
echo of the once living Ahom language heard 
from the lips of Buddhist priests 1s faint and 
misleading. Whatever there 1s to be gotten from 
these shaky rudiments has been caught by 
Terwiel. His article 15 a must for anybody ven- 
turing into the vestiges of the language of the 
former conquerors of Assam, who lost their 
identity and were swallowed up by the culture of 
their subjects 

In ‘ Notes on Dzongkha orthography ', Boyd 
Michailovsky refers to Sprigg's 1985 call for a 
further symbolization category in addition to 
alphabetic and syllabic, namely, a prosodic 
category, and he finds that modern Central 
Tibetan writing makes use of all three systems 
plus a fourth redundant category (not unknown 
in other parts of the world) which writes things 
correspondmg to nothing in the living language. 
The modern Dzongkha orthography sticks 
rather closely to written Tibetan (also in matters 
of redundancy and the retention. of former 
distinctions) but does make concessions to 
actual Dzongkha pronunciation where it 1s felt 
to be necessary or desirable In the case of 
monosyllables from older disyllables the point 
(tsheg) has simply been shifted from the left to 
the right of the original suffix. No innovations 
are tolerated in traditional rules for possible 
consonant combinations. This short stud 
throws light on problems inherent in all tradi- 
tional conservative orthographies 

The editors of the Sprigg Festschrift have 
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managed to put together a volume which, 
without straying too far from the linguistic 
approach and interests of the recipient, con- 
tributes in a significant way to a wide variety of 
topics. Congratulations! 


SØREN EGEROD 


JEREMY H. C. S. DAVIDSON (ed.): 
Pacific Island languages: essays in 
honour of G. B. Milner. viii, 196 pp., 
front. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies; Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1990. 
£12. 


George Milner's contribution to the study of 
Pacific languages spans 37 years and some 50 
publications. His colleagues have celebrated this 
achievement with a Festschrift volume of 
unusually high standard. Over half the papers 
make a substantial contribution to scholarship 
in the field of Oceanic languages, and the 
shorter papers also contain much of interest. 

The volume opens with four articles on the 
Oceanic subgroup. Robert Blust's paper, 
‘Three recurrent changes in Oceanic lan- 
guages ', documents in detail the phenomena of 
y-accretion before ınıtıal /a/, change of *t to /k/, 
and loss of a non-last vowel between like con- 
sonants. Of these, y-accretion is the most 
complex. It followed a different history in 
Fijian, Motu, Gedaged, Cristobal-Malaitan and 
Trukic, necessitating the formulation of 
different rule-ordering hypotheses in each case. 
Universal tendency is seen as a partial but not 
fully satisfactory explanation for vowel 
syncope; otherwise these changes defy any 
explanation available at present beyond the as 
yet inadequately developed concept of drift. 
George Grace’s ''"Consonant grade" in 
Oceanic languages’ revisits an equally intrac- 
table problem. The author sets out two compet- 
ing hypotheses, the  prade-alternation 
hypothesis, and the prenasalization hypothesis, 
and spells out the problems attaching to each 
proposal. 

Paul Geraghty's long paper, ‘ PEO *R and its 
reflexes’, presents 193 new reconstructions con- 
taining *R. Points made by Geraghty in the 
course of discussion include the following: 
Western OC reflexes of POC *R are less 
uniform than scholars have supposed; PEO *R 
is lost in proportion to distance from the 
Western Oceanic area, beginning with sporadic 
loss in the South-East Solomons and continuing 
with ‘more systematic and widespread losses’ 
in North and South Vanuatu, Micronesia and 
Central Pacific; *R is retained, contrary to 
previous belief, in a few forms in Western Fijian 
and possibly Rotuman Vocalic environment 
appears to have been the conditioning factor in 
loss of *R, with retention more likely between 
identical vowels. 

Bruce Biggs's delightful contribution ‘ Extra- 
ordinary eight’ suggests that eight is a number 
with symbolic force in the Eastern Pacific, 
comparable to three and seven in Western 
culture. He supplies a wide variety of anecdotal 
evidence, from Maori monsters with eight legs, 
tails or sexual organs, to the Wallis Island burial 
containing a skeleton lying across eight others, 
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to support the view that eight is a ‘number of 
power’. Present-day New Zealand Maori 
speakers appear unaware of the symbolic 
connotations of the number eight in their tradi- 
tions. 

The remaining papers have a regional focus 
Two are concerned with p onological processes 
related to vowel length. Albert Schütz, in 
* Prosody and its effect on phonological proces- 
ses in Fijian’, applies the concept of the 
“measure ’, developed by him in earlier work on 
Fijian, Hawauan and Maori, to the analysis of 
vowel lengthening and changes in accent level. 
He argues that some cases of shortening func- 
tion to maximize preferred measure types, 
especially CVCV Even Hovdhaugen's ' Vowel 
lengthening in Samoan’ describes six environ- 
ments in which vowel lengthening occurs. No 
satisfactory explanation can be found, other 
than certain 'rhythmical patterns' which 
govern the distribution of short and long 
syllables and function to maintain preferred 
phonotactic structures. 

D S. Walsh's paper, ' Raga descent group 
and kinship nomenclature sixty years on: a 
comparison of Rivers’ 1914 description with 
some recent data', reveals considerable dis- 
crepancies, including decreases in the range of 
kin denoted by some terms, and structural 
changes to the set of kin types denoted by 
others. Walsh speculates that these changes may 
have resulted from the loss of sections and 
totems from Raga culture. 

Three articles. deal with syntax. Claude 
Tchekoff, in ‘ Discourse and Tongan mai, atu, 
and ange...', raises the matter of the context 
sensitivity of these deictic/directional particles. 
Whether their correct use involves the establish- 
ment of an unusual degree of ‘warmth’ and 
*rapport' between speaker and hearer, as 
Tchekoff maintains, is debatable, but she 
undoubtedly clarifies the intricate deictic dis- 
tinctions that can be made. The considerations 
raised apply to cognate forms ın other 
Polynesian languages. 

In ' Verb orientation in Fijian’, David Arms 
summarizes and collates his previous work on 
verb-phrase semantics and syntax, especially in 
relation to voice. His clarification of the terms 
active/passive and stative/event is a welcome 
attempt to dispel the confusion between passive 
(a distinction of voice) and stative (a distinction 
of aspect) which has inexplicably dogged many 
discussions of Fijian and Polynesian grammar. 
Andrew Pawley and Timoci Sayaba re-open the 
question of possessive marking in Oceanic 
languages through a discussion of Wayan, a 
Western Fijian language. The authors guide us 
through the maze of Wayan possessive mark- 
ing, arriving at the conclusion that neither a 
noun-class theory nor a semantic relation 
theory can fully account for the facts Kin terms 
and natural part terms are assigned to strict 
noun classes, whereas possessive marking of 
other nouns follows the semantic relation 
principle. It is suggested that this mixed system 
also operates in Standard Fijian. 

Finally, Jeff Siegel describes the features of 
the Pidgin Hindustani spoken in Fiji Revising 
an earlier view that 1t was a ' contact vernacu- 
lar’ used for communication between Fijians 
and Indians, Siegel traces its origins back to the 
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Plantation Pidgin Hindustan: which developed 
on the C.S.R sugar plantations in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


ROBIN HOOPER 


IAN BROWN (ed.): The economies of 
África and Asia in the inter-war 
depression. vii, 285 pp. London: 
Routledge, 1989. £30. 


Asian and African economies are commonly 
seen as having suffered varying degrees of 
economic hardship as a consequence of the 
collapse of international prices for primary 
products during the inter-war years, conditions 
which were intensified as a result of the second- 
round effects of the reduction of incomes in 
primary sectors throughout the world economy. 
Among other things, the major nations resorted 
to agricultural protection and thus denied 
poorer countries the opportunity of sustaining a 
substantial measure of comparative advantage. 
High unemployment in the industrialized world 
was paralleled by the slide towards subsistence 
in Asia and Africa. 

By means of detailed investigation of 
individual countries, this collection of essays 
challenges what the editor describes as the 
orthodox view. On this ground alone the book 
is to be welcomed. So much of the recent 
analysis of the inter-war depression has been 
based on computer-churning of aggregate 
statistical data which are subject to wide 
margins of error, error which is exaggerated 
when such data are incorporated into derivative 
economic models. The broad conclusion which 
emerges from these studies is that many African 
and Asian economies ‘were left essentially 
unscathed by the depression, and that for many 
export-dependent peasant communities which 
did face a severe drop in cash income... there 
was a range of important responses and reac- 
tions by which they could defend their economic 
welfare’. 

There 1s no attempt to deny that the countries 
under investigation suffered agricultural depres- 
sion. Even here, however, the important point is 
that for many of them the depression did not 
come as a shock in the late 1920s; ıt was part of 
a longer-term decline resulting from the chang- 
ing nature of the international economy. This 
change was registered by a steady movement ın 
the terms of trade against primary producers. 
What is 1n question is the extent to which the 
collapse in trade was transmitted through agri- 
culture to the domestic economy. The impact 
was determined, variously, by the degree of 
dependence on trade, the relative size of agri- 
culture in the economy, the domestic terms of 
trade between agriculture and other sectors, and 
the capacity for change within peasant societies 
and between peasant and settler economies. 
Thus we learn that China was largely immune to 
international depression whilst for the Kikuyu it 
was the means to greater capitalistic 
independence from white rule. Of all the 
economies, Egypt probably fared worst, though 
not disastrously. 

It is impossible to do justice to the full range 
of studies collected here which cover Kenya, 
Southern Rhodesia (anachronistically called 
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Zimbabwe), the Bombay presidency, West 
Africa, the Philippines, Egypt, Equatorial and 
Central Africa and, somewhat mcongruously, 
Japan. The inclusion of Japan highlights a criti- 
cism which can be made of the collection. It is 
that, whatever the resilience shown by African 
and Asian economies in the face of international 
economuc depression, it could not alter the fact 
that the inter-war period was one of fundamen- 
tal change in the relationship between the 
developed and less-developed world. The 
economic complementarity which had been 
such a major feature of the nineteenth century 
was replaced by a growing division between rich 
and poor nations The economic responses of 
countries in Asia and Africa, which form the 
focus of this study, are largely a reflection of this 
fact. Japan was simply not part of this process. 

A striking omission from all these essays is 
any analysis of demographic change. After all, 
this was the period durmg which rates of 
population growth accelerated significantly. 
The dire economic consequences of this 
development need not be emphasized. But, 
surely, any analysis of adjustment to inter- 
national depression must be set alongside the 
growing burden of population. 

These criticisms aside, this collection 1s both 
timely and valuable. The editor is to be con- 
gratulated. 


B W. E. ALFORD 


CLAIRE L. Denon: Le roman 
camerounais d'expression francaise. 
vi, 358 pp. Birmingham, Alabama: 
Summa Publications, Inc., 1989. 
$37.50. 


Amid the growing corpus of Pan-African 
surveys of francophone literature south of the 
Sahara, the specific nature of Claire Dehon’s 
study recognizes the wealth and complexity of 
African literature in French. Her decision to 
focus on the Cameroonian novel m French 
issues from a concern with the re-evaluation of 
African literature as art, rather than as political 
treatise or documentary. 

That is not to say that context is ignored: the 
first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
ways in which literature ın Cameroon is 
influenced by the physical geography and 
history of the country The colonial inheritance 
has led to a mixing of traditional and Western 
values, and society itself is in a state of flux as 
the transition from a subsistence economy to a 
consumer economy is effected (p. 28). 

As a European critic based in the U.S.A., 
Dehon's method proceeds, inevitably, from the 
referent of Western literary criticism. However, 
she successfully avoids the trap of cultural 
imperialism by referring her conclusions to a 
series of interviews with the writers themselves. 
Through synchronic discussions of the different 
genres, and diachronic analyses of themes and 
narrative devices, the study moves gradually 
towards an aesthetics of the Cameroonian novel 
in French. 

The novel in Cameroon differs quite consider- 
ably from its Western counterpart. According 
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to the author, it 1s generally shorter in length, 
containing events which are often unprepared 
and of a general nature, and characters which 
have little psychological evolution (p. 6) These 
characteristics have evolved from traditional 
oral literature, writes the author, and should not 
be disregarded as stylistic weaknesses 

Two main categories of novel are identified: 
the ‘committed novel’ and the ‘novel of 
manners’. The genre most commonly associ- 
ated with African literature, the 'autobio- 
graphical novel’ 1s rejected on the grounds that 
it implies a Western conception of humanity. 
Under the banner of ‘ novel of manners’ are a 
number of smaller categories, including the 
* popular novel’ and the ' romance’. Each cate- 
gory is presented in the form of thematic 
analyses which highlight the similarities 
between the works and not the originality of 
each one Although Dehon recognizes the diver- 
sity of the Cameroonian novel, it is through an 
examination of the correspondences between 
the texts that she hopes to define the artistic 
originality of this hterature. 

It is not really until ch. 1v that the book begins 
to address the question of aesthetics. The pre- 
ceding chapters, full of fascinating observa- 
tions, focus mainly on the author's ° message’, 
and attempt to explain the content of the texts 
in terms of socio-political reality m Cameroon. 
This chapter begins to consider narrative devi- 
ces as examples of artistic originality: polyrnor- 
phous tmagery and lack of detailed physical 
description are contrasted with the logical 
figures and attention to detail of the nineteenth- 
century realist novel in France. The realism of 
the Cameroonian novelists 1s described by the 
author as ‘ patchwork "" an assembly of a diver- 
sity of notations in different forms (p 232). 
Individual details are interesting only when con- 
sidered together, as a whole. 

The role of novelist, although a secondary 
activity in Cameroon, 1s one of social responsi- 
bility. Both the government and the public 
expect the writer to produce constructive works 
which will amuse, teach, represent reality, 
explore abstract concepts and perpetuate a 
vision of the world (p. 244) It is for this reason, 
writes Dehon, that literature ın Cameroon is 
valued as craft rather than art (p. 247). Public 
demand and fear of censorship allow very little 
room for a writer's personal opinions and 
tastes. Thus, according to the author, the 
Cameroonian novel fails to fit the criteria of a 
work of art because it responds not to a 
personal vision, but to the vision of society. 

In the tradition of the storyteller, the novelist 
propagates accepted mores in an interesting and 
entertaining way. The concern 1s not with 
imagination but with ‘ real life ' (p. 276): literary 
innovation is not a  prionty for the 
Cameroonian readership. It should, perhaps, be 
noted that this study only deals with novels 
published before 1984, and therefore excludes 
more recent—and indeed more innovative— 
works by writers such as Yodi Karone, 
Werewere Liking and Bernard Nanga. 

If the Cameroonian novel in French is the 
work of artisans rather than artists, Claire 
Dehon does not fail to remind us of the orig- 
inality of that craft which, through the 
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appropriation of foreign tools, has created a 
new body of literature which represents the 
intellectual and artistic needs of its society. 


NICKI HITCHCOTT 


DoNAL B. CRUISE O'BRIEN, JOHN 
DUNN and RICHARD RATHBONE 
(ed.): Contemporary West African 
states. (African Studies Series, 65.) 
vil, 227pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989 
[pub. 1990]. £30, $47.50 (paper 
£9.95, $12.95). 


Onze ans aprés West African states: failure 
and promise, parait Contemporary West African 
states qui prend la suite du premier Reposant 
sur la méme formule qui avait fait ses preuves, à 
savoir une série de monographies concises et 
synthétiques sur un certain nombre d'Etats de 
l'Afrique de l'Ouest et rédigées par des spé- 
Cialistes confirmés de chaque pays, cet ouvrage 
connaitra, n'en doutons pas, le méme succes que 
le précédent. Les auteurs ont été largement 
renouvelés: à John Dunn, le maitre d'œuvre de 
l'ouvrage précédent, se sont ajoutés Donal 
Cruise O'Brien et Richard Rathbone; on assiste 
aussi à une arrivée en force de collaborateurs de 
la revue Politique Africaine. La Guinée a 
malheureusement disparu, mais on se réjouit en 
revanche de l'introduction du Burkina Faso, du 
Cameroun et du Tchad. 

Un tel ouvrage illustre le caractére irrem- 
plagable de l'approche monographique du point 
de vue même du comparatisme. Il est vrai que 
les maîtres d'œuvre auraient pu envisager, de 
facon complémentaire, une réflexion 
comparative plus poussée. La spécificité de 
l'État contemporain en Afrique. de l'Ouest 
parait peu évidente: aussi a-t-on l'impression 
que le regroupement régional des cas obéit 
davantage à des considérations pratiques que 
théoriques. D'ailleurs, il n'est pas évident que le 
Cameroun et le Tchad se rattachent à l'Afrique 
de l'Ouest. Mais qu'importe? L'ouvrage nous 
ouvre l'appétit et on réverait d'avoir entre les 
mains, tous les dix ans, des analyses de méme 
qualité, regroupées en trois ou quatre volumes, 
sur chacun des Etats d'Afrique 

Dans l'introduction, Donal Cruise O’Brien et 
Richard Rathbone remarquent que, malgré 
leurs faiblesses, ces Etats ont non seulement 
survécu, mais qu'ils ont atteint un certain degré 
d'acceptation populaire Iis concluent que 
mieux vaut finalement des Etats corrompus que 
l'anarchie et le chaos. 

René Otayek partant de l'Etat néo-patri- 
monial des années 1960-1983 analyse la 
tentative de Sankara comme une revanche de 
PEtat en vue de remodeler la société. Sans prise 
réelle sur celle-ci, l'Etat se trouve alors seul et 
confronté avec lui-méme. Le régime qui voulait 
s fonder sur la paysannerie se trouva rejeté par 
elle. 

Jean-Frangois Bayart montre que le conflit 
qui s'est développé autour de la succession du 
président Ahidjo était à la fois institutionnel, 
politique et économique. Il souligne que l'enjeu 
réel du conflit fut la distribution des fruits de 
laccumulation économique Tout en lu 
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accordant sa place, J.-F. Bayart relativise la 
variable ethnique, en msistant sur la nature 
contextuelle des identités ethniques 

Sur le Tchad, Robert Buijtenhuijs observe 
que le Tchad a presque disparu de la carte 
politique. De 1965 à 1982, on remarque un 
retrait généralisé de l'Etat. A partir de 1982, 
s'esquisse un lent rétablissement du patient qui 
reste à la merci d'une rechute. Habré a exorcisé 
le spectre de l'effondrement total de l'Etat 
central. 

Quant à la Cóte d'Ivoire, Yves Fauré passe en 
revue les diverses interprétations de la crise. Il 
en souligne la dimension continentale et donc la 
nécessite d'en distinguer les éléments plus spé- 
cifiquement ivoinens. Tout en reconnaissant 
l'importance des facteurs structurels, il insiste 
sur le poids des variables socio-politiques, à 
savoir la crise du systéme patrimonial. 

Richard Jeffries, sur le Ghana, insiste sur la 
faiblesse des explications néo-marxistes et sur la 
capacité d'explication supérieure de l'économie 
politique libérale. Aprés avoir analysé le 
phénoméne du  'kalabule', il examine 
l'expérience Rawlings avec sympathie. Mais les 
gouvernement du PNDC donne l'impression 
d'étre suspendu dans l'air sans racines sociales 
institutionnalisées. 

Pour Christopher Clapham, le régime de Doe 
apparait comme un  lumpenmulitariat, 
descendant bátard de son prédécesseur. En 
raison des contraintes imposées par la 
dépendance économique externe et les 
structures politiques internes les possibilités de 
changement restent trés limitées. En fait, 
l'arrivée au pouvoir de Doe n'a eu pour effet 
que d'élargir l'accés aux ressources de l'Etat à 
de nouveaux bénéficiaires. Un système 
raisonnablement effectif et pacifique de 
clientélisme a été remplacé par un autre beau- 
coup moins efficace et violent. 

Shehu Othman, sur le Nigeria, part du 
constat que l'absence de clivages fondamentaux 
au sein de la classe politique a pour conséquence 
due la lutte pour le pouvoir n'a rien à voir avec 

es clivages 1déologiques, mais à la question de 
savoir qui contrôle le pouvoir et ses dépouilles. 

C. Coulon et Donal Cruise O'Brien 
remarquent que l'expérience démocratique 
sénégalaise est menacée par une situation 
économique, sociale et politique précaire. Elle a 
été ternie par les fraudes et la violence lors des 
élections de février 1988, mais il existe toujours 
de réelles libertés qu'il serait dommage de voir 
disparaitre Diouf, en encourageant une 
nouvelle génération de technocrates a cherché à 
dépasser l'Etat néo-patrimonial, mais il manque 
à ces derniers une base sociale solide. 

Fred M. Hayward montre pour le Sierra 
Leone un double processus contradictoire à 
l'euvre: d'un cóté, une centralisation accentuée 
et une extension de l'Etat, de l'autre un affai- 
blissement des institutions. L'Etat qui avait 
connu le pluralisme devient de plus en plus 
rapace et vénal. 

John Dunn, dans sa conclusion, distingue les 
Etats qui ont tant bien que mal réussi à se 
reproduire et les autres. La capacité de 
reproduction d'un régime dépend des capacités 
politiques des dirigeants à susciter et cultiver des 
soutiens, mais i| existe une tension entre la 
recherche des soutiens et une politique effective 
de développement. 
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I] nous semble que se dégage de l'ensemble de 
ces études une convergence d'autant plus remar- 
quable qu'elle n'était. pas prédéterminée: c'est 
que la politique en Afrique tourne autour de 
l'accés aux ressources de l'Etat. Le déclin et la 
mauvaise gestion des ressources entrainent une 
aspiration à dépasser le patrimonialisme en vue 
d'une véritable politique de développement, 
mais ces tentatives minent la base sociale des 
nouveaux pouvoirs. 


J F. MEDARD 


SUZETTE HEALD: Controlling anger: 
the sociology of Gisu violence. 
(International African Library, 
no.6.) xii, 296 pp. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1989. 


This work ıs hedged with caution as the 
argument unfolds, emphasizng the limited 
experience of any anthropologist in the field, the 
distortions within official statistics, the short- 
comungs of bygone functionalism in anthro- 
pology, and repeated acknowledgments to the 
author's predecessor among the Gisu. Jean La 
Fontaine. Beneath this hesitancy, there lies an 
original book with a sure touch that makes full 
use of available statistics and whose strength lies 
in the fact that we are given a usefully function- 
alist account of the Gisu, even to the extent of 
omitting any discussion on the position of 
women, or on post-functionalist theory, or on 
post-post-colonial development. Throughout 
the text there 1s cross-reference to what are now 
classical arguments in social anthropology to 
refine the unfolding argument. It is not so much 
the approach here that is distinctive as the Gisu 
themselves as they face severe problems of 
social disorder. And this account quite rightly 
begins and ends with the fundamental dilemma 
of all societies that was posed by Hobbes and 
indeed echoed in Durkheimian anthropology. in 
a world that can so easily slip into violence, how 
can we ever hope to maintain order? 

In the mid-1960s, Uganda and Kenya were 
still very newly independent states, and while 
each country sought to establish its own 
authority at the centre, lawlessness in the 
remoter areas became a serious problem. Indi- 
genous authority, previously maintained under 
indirect colonial rule, was now dismantled 
without being replaced by an effective alterna- 
tive. In this situation, a crime wave spread 
throughout the region in both countries. 
Among the Gisu, this led to the development 
and spread of self-help, seeking to establish a 
new confidence in peace. 

It was this developing situation into which 
the unsuspecting author was precipitated. A 
spate of thefts, witchcraft accusations and 
homicides, was followed by the spontaneous 
establishment of local drinking companies 
which aimed to cultivate sociability and to curb 
disorderly drunkenness by day, leading sub- 
sequently to the establishment of local vigilante 
groups seeking to apprehend thieves and 
witches by night. 

Examining Gisu society more closely, the 
author shows how disorder has been a problem 
over a very long period with an unusually high 
incidence of violence and homucide 1n a com- 
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munity that has a tradition of resort to self-help 
The link that is drawn here between theft and 
witchcraft 1s especially perceptive, the one merg- 
ing into the other. Both were regarded among 
Gisu as offences against the person, motivated 
by ill-will and aiming to harm; both were self- 
generating forms of destructiveness, spreading 
through the region like an epidemic, destroying 
confidence and community life. Both led 
individuals to mistrust others and defend their 
own interests; and as 1s illustrated here, the 
forces they mobilized had a parallel to witch- 
finding cults elsewhere in Africa. It was not 
what the accused had done on one occasion that 
condemned them, but their reputation for the 
sort of persons they were. As in witch-finding 
cults, the immediate aim of vigilantes was to 
elicit confessions and promises to repent as a 
step towards cleansing the community. 

Examination of case matenal on homicide 
indicated. that those involved in violence 
predominantly lived within the same locality, 
and frequently were close kinsmen and even of 
the same family. Property relationships and 
expectations within the patrilineal family were 
unusually ambivalent and lineage loyalties were 
generally absent. Elders in the fullness of life 
were richer in wives and (hence) property, and 
less likely to be the perpetrators or victims of 
violence. It was the younger men, who tended to 
resort to open violence and theft, and the older 
men who tended to be accused of witchcraft. 
The ethos of Gisu society lay the onus on the 
individual male to assert and defend his rights 
The whole aura surrounding male circumcision 
concerned the endowment of the individual 
male with the ability to express and at the same 
time to control his own anger. It is from this 
that the book derives its title, although ıt seems 
less certain whether *anger' is altogether the 
best translation for the term /irima. Concepts of 
emotion are notoriously difficult to translate, 
especially as an author from another culture can 
only guess at the experience. In the contexts 
cited, one appears to be faced with a concept 
that varies between ‘anger’, ‘ambition’ and 
‘assertiveness’ but above all a very infantile 
form of uninhibited self-indulgence. Moreover, 
this 1s only one aspect of the work, and it would 
have been more accurate, though less elegant, to 
have entitled the work ‘Controlling subver- 
sion’. 

If this work has one shortcoming, it lies in a 
certain geographic isolation from the group of 
peoples to whom the Gisu belong They owe 
their separateness largely to the accident of the 
Kenya-Uganda boundary imposed in 1904. On 
the Kenya side of this boundary are the e 
peoples who historically and ethnographically 
are part of the same continuum. The problem of 
social order among all these peoples is never far 
from the surface in the various ethnographies 
and the present work opens up this problem and 
raises various questions regarding its wider 
application among these neighbours Having 
taken nearly a quarter of a century to produce 
since her field-work, one feels that at least the 
author might have considered the Gisu in this 
wider context leading perhaps to further 
nuances in the interpretations of some of these 
other peoples that would stem from this 

While the author has not turned to other 
Luhya groups to expand her analysis, 1t seems 


quite clear that others interested in the Luhya 
will have to turn to the present work to tease out 
further what 1s clearly a fundamental problem 
in the area. Others with a more general interest 
in the problem of social order will also find this 
an original and perceptive work that goes to the 
heart of Hobbes's problem 


PAUL SPENCER 


HERMAN JUNGRAITHMAYR and 
AL-AMIN ABU-MANGA: Einführung 
in die Ful-Sprache. (Sprache und 
Oralitat in Afrika, Frankfurter 
Studien zur Afrikanistik. Erster 
Band.) xxxiii, 250 pp., map. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1989. 

German Africanists have long shown keen 
interest in Fula. Their publications began with 


Dietrich Westermann's handbook of the 
Sokoto dialect in 1909, Steane and Stephani's 


works on the Adamawa dialect between 1909 


and 1911, and Karl Meinhof's Die Sprachen der 
Hamtiten in 1912, with its mistaken theory that 
the Hamitic gender system was derived from 
the—supposedly basically dichotomous—Fula 
noun-class system. August Klingenheben’s 
research and scholarly articles between 1923 
and 1962 went much deeper, and revealed in 
more detail the complex nature of the nominal 
system with tts 25 or so classes and the unsound- 
ness of Meimhof’s hypothesis, and led to his 
D E grammar of the Adamawa dialect ın 
i 


In the last thirty years research and publica- 
tions on Fula have been centred mainly on 
London and Paris, to a lesser extent elsewhere. 
But this new book, which is dedicated to 
Klingenheben's memory to mark the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, continues the German 
tradition. Professor Jungraithmayr 1s a well- 
known Chado-Hamitic specialist and co-author 
of a teaching grammar of Hausa, but has now 
collaborated with Ali-Amin Abu-Manga to 
produce an excellent introduction to the 
"central-Nigerian' dialect, the forms given 
being typical of most of the area from Katsina 
and Zaria in the west to Borno and Gombe in 
the east, but closest to the Gombe variety 

All the main features of the language are 
covered in 30 chapters, the grammatical exposi- 
tion bemg preceded in each case by a short 
conversation and half a dozen sets of simple 
question-and-answer pairs, containing the 
features to be dealt with and introducing the 
appropriate new words. This beng a teaching 
grammar, the noun-class and verbal systems are 
not described as such, but individual features of 
both systems are introduced gradually in a 
logically and pedagogically sound progression, 
and the complete systems are presented in tables 
at the end These are followed by a two-way 
lexicon of the words used and other common 
words, some 1,250 in all The grammatical 
descriptions are accurate and straightforward, 
and the sentences, with their German glosses, 
are mostly readily usable and not too far- 
fetched. There is no grammatical mdex, but the 
topics dealt with are clearly shown in the ‘ Table 
of contents’. Transcription 1s accurate, though 
in later pages the crucial ‘hooks’ on the glot- 
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talized letters 6 and d are often very faint and 
sometimes missing altogether; and on pp xvii 
xxv the curve indicating the final cadence in the 
intonation pattern surely begins too high, while 
the curve in a. on p. xxiv should be rising, not 
falling. 

Weak points and inaccuracies are very few. 
One is surprised at the occasional inclusion in 
these central-Nigerian sentences of a few forms 
which are surely confined to Adamawa and 
Cameroun: bee ‘with’, ‘and’, etc. (instead of 
the normal e or i), haa as a simple preposition 
without emphatic overtones (pp. 21, 28), and 
the -ata suffix with simple habitual meaning 
(pp. 114-15), which the authors specifically 
mention as an Adamawa feature. The use of the 
-ataa suffix for the negative counterpart of the 
Progressive (p. 35) is not confined to Adamawa, 
but is a regular feature of the central-Nigerian 
as well as most other dialects, and the use of the 
particle naa negates the sentence as a whole, not 
simply the verb—this 1s the difference between 
the two negative sentences throughout musters 
8/3 and 8/4. The absence of abstruse phonetic 
and phonological details in an introductory 
book of this nature is understandable, but the 
absence of a specific account of the consonant 
alternation system and the significance of the 
frequently-mentioned Anlautstufen 15 more sur- 
prising. Finally, the authors are right to insist 
on the recognition of two nga classes, the cor- 
responding plural classes of which are de and ko 
respectively, however, it ıs not the ‘ augmenta- 
tive’ nga class which corresponds to the mba 
class of western Fula, but the ‘ non-augmenta- 
tive’ nga class, since most of the items in it, as in 
the mba class, are names of animals; and in 
western Fula ıt ıs the ngal class, not the mba 
class, which 1s often associated with augmenta- 
tive meaning. 

But with these minor reservations, the book is 
to be welcomed as a sound contribution to Fula 
studies and a worthy successor to the work of 
previous German scholars. 


D. W ARNOTT 


Roy J. ENquist: Namibia: land of 
tears, land of promise. [v], 174 pp. 
Selinsgrove: Susquehanna Univer- 
sity Press; London: Associated 
University Presses, 1990. £19.95. 


The book under review aims to show how the 
Namibian churches arrived at a liberationist 
theological position. Written prior to Namibian 
independence, it marks a timely assessment of 
pre-1990 theological developments. Its theme 
complements — Herbstein's and  Evanson's 
account (The devils are among us, London, 
1989) which focused on the church and the war 
situation. 

Given that Enquist’s main concern is to 
present the theological problems Namibian 
church activists have faced and overcome, this 
book is very useful. The author's unifying argu- 
ment is that the predominant pietism of the 
early Lutheran missionaries led the churches 
into an apparent political vacuum under earlier 
up en leadership which served to cement 
apartheid. But its mission work had converted 
so many Namibians to Christianity, that under 
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later progressive autochtonous leadership some 
churches were able to turn pietism ‘inside Dut ' 
and pose challenges to the South African 
colonial regime and its theologian apologists. 

The fundamental problem of pietism 5 its 
separation of personal salvation from pol-ical 
engagement, Enquist argues This was most 
notoriously formalized during Nazism, in terms 
of Luther’s two kingdoms doctrine. It is a 
strength of the book that Enquist does not 
mystify the southern African reality when t-eat- 
ing the pitfalls of pietism in the colonial con-ext. 
He offers the simple thesis that ' theologically 
and politically unsophisticated pietists untEink- 
ingly acted on traditional [sic] racist assump- 
tions of European culture’. 

It 1s ironically through a ‘ reclamation’ o the 
doctrine of the two kingdoms that Namibian 
theologians have justified the necessity for 
church engagement in the struggle. Encuist 
explains this ‘subversion’ as stemming fron an 
African religious past which is holistic. His 
conclusion that this holism plus political 
engagement equals a symbiosis is presented as 
unproblematic This may have some validity on 
the level of abstruse and anti-Eurocentric t3eo- 
logical polemic. 

But it is precisely from this type of ‘ contextu- 
alization’ of Namubia’s contextual theopgy 
that problems emerge. Enquists generaEzed 
statement that the ‘polarities imported -nto 
Africa under pietist, enlightenment, and idealist 
labels have been given a respectful hearing and 
then immediately translated into the categcries 
of traditional holism’ 1s simplistic It by-passes 
the need to examine the socio-political frame- 
work in which Namubians converted to 
Christianity. The weight and violence of the 
colonial pressures in Namibia, with impacit 
mission interventions, had a profound impact in 
turning large numbers of people towzrds 
Christianity, and not necessarily for reasons 
missionaries might have thought. 

Though he avoids the question of converson, 
Enquist does demonstrate the mission-sate 
connexion clearly in the case of the He-ero 
during the uprising of 1904-5, and elsewlere 
But he fails to tackle this question of conflicing 
loyalties for missionartes in the north, wherethe 
Finnish Mission. Society (FMS) had teen 
operating since 1870 among the Ovambo, who 
are demographically the largest Namitian 
group and the largest homogeneous slice of 
church membership. 

This is on the whole not his fault, as Lttle 
secondary literature has as yet been publisaed 
which throws light on the marginalized arez of 
Namibia. It illustrates the historical isolation of 
Ovamboland from the rest of Namibia and the 
world, so useful to colonialism and the later 
containment of the armed struggle by Scuth 
Africa. Given that material was lacking on 
northern missions, a few points are none the :ess 
salient here. 

Certain facts about the conflicting loyalties of 
the Finnish missionaries dove-tail neatly vath 
those of their German counterparts. Both 
Rhenish and Finnish missionaries wished. to 
minimize a destructive colonization of the ncrth 
in the early years. However, in polities were 
they faced opposition from kings or headmen 
they actively worked with first German =nd 
later Union forces to oust those Ovambo 
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leaders who resisted the missionizing agenda, 
mainly through servicing colonial forces with 
information. The movements of the Ndonga 
chief Nehale lyaMpingana in 1904, and 
Mandume yaNdemufayo in 1915-17, were cases 
in point. These gaps are the more deeply felt 
when the need for a non-apologist analysis of 
the impact of northern European pietism on the 
Namibian pysche is recognized. 

The contradictions within the broad front 
opposing South African colonialism were many 
and rich. Enquist, however, has an unfortunate 
tendency to present the theological liberationist 
position, reached and articulated most 
resonantly by Zephania Kameeta, as a con- 
sistent unity with SWAPO and the majority of 
the as it were struggling people of Namibia. The 
great progressive landmarks of the church’s 
activism, such as the Open Letter, were in fact 
interspersed by internal struggles between the 
churches, their constituencies and the liberation 
movement, which constituted important poten- 
tial strengths. The initial refusal by the northern 
Lutheran church to recognize the students’ 
movement NANSO at its church school 
Oshigambo is an example of this type of 
struggle. Continued pressure from students 
obliged the church leadership to realign its 
position. 

The differentiated character of the various 
arms of the Namibian struggle never emerges 
from this study. A more complex rendering of 
the interplay between those forces struggling for 
liberation would have additionally helped 
towards an understanding of the post- 
independence situation, and the new role of the 
churches under the elected SWAPO govern- 
ment, The churches’ contribution to the vital 
post-independence debate on human rights 1s 
particularly germane, and it is probably here 
that the soundness of Namubia’s liberationist 
theology will most forcibly be tested. 


PATRICIA M HAYES 


Davip WILLIAM COHEN and E. S. 
ATIENO ODHIAMBO: Siaya: the 
historical anthropology of an African 
landscape. (East African Studies.) 
vill, 152pp. 8 plates. London: 
James Currey; Nairobi: Heinemann 
Kenya; Athens, Ohio: Ohio Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. £19.95 (paper 
£7.95). 


Siaya district is in the far west of Kenya, 
stretching north from the coast of Lake 
Victoria. Its importance to the Luo people 
extends far beyond its merely spatial role as the 
birth-place of many, and the location of 
numerous historic events and ancestral settle- 
ments. For the Luo, Siaya is not just a place, but 
also a sense of place. This book 1s partly about 
the significance of Siaya as a concept which 
influences Luo behaviour, and the significance 
of its landscape, a term which here has little to 
do with geography and geomorphology, but 
encompasses the land, the people and their 
culture. 


The style of this book 1s unusual. Many 
aspects of Luo existence which relate to Siaya’s 
role are covered—but the methodology varies 
Sometimes topics are dealt with in learned 
academuc detail, sometimes tangentially, via 
anecdotes Illustrative quotations from other 
works are scattered through the text, without 
necessarily being part of it. This approach 
leavens some of the more theoretical sections, 
and makes the book more accessible to the non- 
specialist 

Siaya 1s arranged in six chapters with an 
afterword. The first chapter discusses changing 
forms of Luo settlement, and the history of in- 
migration to western Kenya Chapter ii 
analyses Luo identity and its formation with 
reference to previous theories on this subject. 
Chapter ni describes different areas of Siaya, 
and the nature of the local economies and the 
relationship between them and the wider 
Kenyan economy. The continuation of pat- 
terns in which absentee men retam strong 
physical and cultural links with Siaya is 
stressed. Chapter iv contains further economic 
analysis, including discussion of the region’s 
dependence on migrant remittances and 
regular experience of scarcity and hunger. 
Chapter v discusses women and marriage, and 
highhghts the importance of women’s 
economic and cultural roles. The final chapter 
contains analysis of a multiplicity of social and 
cultural characteristics including communica- 
tion and friendship. The afterword details a 
legal conflict which ensued when a Kikuyu 
widow wished to bury her Luo husband’s body 
away from his birthplace in Siaya. The oppos- 
ing case put by his relatives nicely encapsulates 
the book's major theme of this region's import- 
ance to the Luo. 


DEBORAH POTTS 


RICHARD P. WERBNER: Ritual passage, 
sacred journey: the process and 
organisation of religious movement. 
ix, 396pp. Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution Press; Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press, 
1989. $32.50. 


This important collection of essays by 
Richard Werbner 1s a bold, provocative and 
challenging work. It 1s bold in its concern with 
and development of structuralist issues in social 
anthropological analysis; provocative ın its 
uncompromising pursuit of cultural logics 
underlying the apparent reality of events; and 
challenging in the intricate complexity of each 
of the individual studies. There 1s a richness and 
diversity in the ethnographical material 
surveyed by this work (Tswapong divination, 
Kalanga demonic possession and sacrifice; 
Umeda masquerade and New Guinea lowland 
dual orgamization, West African personal 
security cults; southern African regional cults 
and church movements), and such a review as 
this cannot hope to convey the detail and 
sophistication of the separate analyses on the 
bodies of material contained within its. eight 
main chapters. 


REVIEWS 


The reader of this book might be familiar 
with some of its material through R. Werbner's 
other publications from 1977 onwards. Indeed, 
a number of chapters of this present volume 
appear to be re-worked, extended or modified 
versions of earlier contributions: ch. 1v on 
Umeda masquerade and ch. vi on West African 
cults both appeared—mutatis mutandis—in 
Man (1984 and 1979 respectively); ch. vii 
returns to the subject of the Mwali cult of 
God Above, covered 1n his ASA volume on 
Regional Cults, with a more comprehensive 
analysis and conclusion; and ch. vii on 
Churches of the Spirit in southern Africa is 
based on a contribution to a volume edited by 
van Binsbergen and Schoffeleers on African 
Religion 1n 1985. The remaining chapters and 
the Postscript, I would surmise, comprise new 
material and analyses. Be this as it may, one of 
the central questions is whether this collection 
forms a unified whole and what sort of con- 
tribution it makes in its totality. 


The book is organized around two central 
concepts: the first four chapters deal with 
'ritual passage’, the remainder with ‘sacred 
journey’ Through a ritual passage, its per- 
formers, by means of symbolic action focused 
on the body, ‘ find and resituate themselves in 
cosmological space’ (p. 1); whereas a sacred 
journey 1s focused on movement to and from a 
sacred centre (‘the focus of the cosmos’) 
and 15 based on ‘sacred exchange’ across the 
community and other boundaries. As the 
author suggests, it is more a matter of 
emphasis than a sharp break in analysis that 
divides the two halves of the book. His method 
begins in the early chapters with the study of 
sequencing of the practice of ritual passages 
(what drives ritual through its movement 
between phases) in relation to private and 
intimate rites of divination and demonic pos- 
session As the ambit of analysis broadens to 
include ritual passages of public reconstruction 
of the person in sacrifice and masquerade, and 
the emphasis is shifted through situational and 
repetitive sacred journeys, so the widest social 
location of the sacred journey is reached in 
the analysis of large scale cults and church 
movements where the analyst teases out serial 
transformations in the histories of religious 
pluralism. 


Themes of the deconstruction and 
reconstruction of social reality in the stages 
and styles of ritual, the underlying distinction 
between social and sacred exchange and a 
concern with dialectical relationships, particu- 
larly with regard to the social environment, 
sustain many of the analyses. These themes are 
contained within overarching, organizing, core 
metaphors of movement and scale which 
inform the ordering of the book. Both the 
metaphors and, for example, the distinction 
between social and sacred exchange are 
analytical devices employed by the author. 
Yet, it is not clear whether, for instance, the 
exchange distinction should be considered 
absolute for the social actors also, or whether 
these types are aspects of exchange generally. 
This ambiguity is reinforced when, in a 
stimulating discussion of semantic conversion 
involved in  decommoditization, people 
reinstate the ‘felt qualities of their personal 
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relations’ by turning commodities into gifts 
(p 69). Is this an aspect of transformation to 
sacred exchange in which ° qualities of life’ are 
transferred? (p.2, also further discussion on 
dialectic of exchange p. 296). The question of 
metaphor is addressed, however, by R. 
Werbner m numerous sections of the book (e g. 
pp. 10, 301 and 325-6 on Fabian and the 
preponderance of visual-spatial representation 
of the Other) One must but agree with him 
that metaphor is indispensable to both the 
outsider’s understanding and the insider's 
practice. However, each of these two aspects 
Should be explored separately as well as in their 
interrelationship. His own use of spatial 
metaphor (implicit also in ‘axial systems’, 
their ‘coordinates’ and numerous diagram- 
matic representations) and metaphors of 
movement calls perhaps for greater inspection 
It is not sufficient to suggest that, for instance, 
movement metaphors have a primordial 
quality (after Fernandez}—suggesting a 
universality—when 1t 1s the status of the image 
itself as an analytical device ordering the work 
and as the generator of two of its central 
concepts that 1s in question. 


The movement of this analytical journey 1s 
driven by the employment of formal tech- 
niques derived from structuralism and semio- 
tics taken variously from Lévi-Strauss, de 
Huesch (sic), Pierce and others These tech- 
niques are combined with insights gained from 
regional analysis, Eliade's phenomenology and 
post-structuralist ^ concerns with actors’ 
motivations and the felt quality of experience. 
It is through this amalgam of theoretical 
perspectives, together with the contributions 
made by the author to major debates within 
social anthropology, that this book achieves 
significance. 


In sum, the various analyses contained 
within the separate chapters constitute. an 
attempt to further the structuralist enterprise 
by coming fo terms with a number of 
previously problematic issues. Through a 
regional perspective on indigenous translation 
across differing cultural codes, a more 
sophisticated approach to culture is achieved 
through a recognition of plurality and vari- 
ation 1n structural and cultural frameworks 
(chs. v, vi) Later, the location of a ‘system’ 
or ' inner logic’ 1s found not in discrete cultural 
codes but in the relationships between these 
codes and representations in trans-cultural 
contexts. For instance, in the differing content 
of the imagery of three churches is found a 
semantic structure relating to the values of 
person and space, but this structure is also 
contextualized historically taking into view 
the changing social environment, the per- 
ceived relations of power and dominance and 
the indigenous experience of predicaments 
generated by ‘ forces in the wider social field’. 
Elsewhere, his approach tries to accommodate 
strategic action, human consciousness and 
the existential dilemmas of personhood. 
Werbner’s adoption of formal structuralist 
techniques is an attempt to refresh those 
aspects of analysis that other structuralisms 
have failed to reach; yet the theoretical signifi- 
cance of and implications for this enter- 
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prise could have been spelt out more fully in a 
concluding chapter of greater weight than the 
present Postcript, only five pages long. Reports 
of the death of structuralism are perhaps 
premature; but one wonders then, if these tech- 
niques are still to be of use, whether progress is 
to be in the increasing sophistication of models 
and of modes of deriving inner logics and even 
higher orders of structure (e g. in the ‘ dynamics 
of terms that are constitutive of the metaphors 


themselves"). A sense of the over-determined 
nature of events lingers after reading this book, 
and of the irony that even disorder 1s brought to 
the service of order in the final analysis Never- 
theless, this book 1s suggestive of an important 
synthesis of theoretical concerns in social 
anthropology, and it contains penetrating dis- 
cussions of many of the major topics in the 
discipline 


R. M, DILLEY 


SHORT NOTICES 


Bo HOLMBERG: A treatise on the unity 
and trinity of God by Israel of 
Kashkar | (d.872). Introduction, 
edition and word index. (Lund 
Studies in African and Asian 
Religions. Vol. 3.) 168, 120pp. 
[Arabic text] 6 plates, addenda 
et corrigenda. Lund: Plus Ultra. 
1989. 


Holmberg provides the editio princeps of the 
Risdla fi tathbit wahdüániyyat al-bàri! wa-tathlith 
khawüssihi which has been transmitted under 
the name and among the works of the tenth- 
century Syrian Orthodox philosopher and 
theologian Yahya b. ‘Adi. The edition ts based 
on the six known manuscripts, of which the 
oldest dates from 1570 (in fact all the other 
manuscripts prove to be descended directly or 
indirectly from this manuscript, and so have no 
independent value) Doubts over Yahya b. 
'Adi's authorship had first been raised a few 
years ago by Platti, who drew attention to a 
marginal note in Holmberg's manuscript B 
which attributed the work to al-Sukkari 
(Endress ‘subsequently suggested reading as- 
Sijazi, thus pointing—rather implausibly as it 
turns out—to Abu Sulayman al-Syistani as 
author) Holmberg’s discovery of the manu- 
script of 1570 from which B was copied com- 
pletely altered the situation, for there the 
marginal note reads al-Kaskari (illustrated tn 
the first plate: Holmberg never states whether 
the hand is that of the original scribe or not, to 
judge by the photograph this seems unlikely). 

The question of 0 (chapter 1) takes 
up most of the introduction to the edition, here 
Holmberg carefully rehearses, first the argu- 
ments for and against Yahya as author, and 
then the possible candidates 1f the marginal note 
is to be accepted as correct, he finally ends up in 
favour of Israel, the East Syrian (Nestorian) 
bishop of Kashkar who died in 872. The case 1s 
carefully put, but the matter cannot be said to 
have been conclusively settled. Possibly with 
further study of the development both of the 
transmission of the citations from classical 
Greek authors, and of Trinitarian doctrine 
among early writers in Christian Arabic of the 
different ecclesiastical communities, some 
further light might be shed on the problem. 

The second chapter provides a careful 
description of the manuscripts and their 
orthography, and concludes with a schematic 


outline of the treatise. Besides the word index to 
the Arabic text, there are ample indexes to the 
English section of the book 


S. P. BROCK 


INGEBORG HUHN: Der Orientalist 
Johann Gottfried Wetzstein als 
preussischer Konsul in Damaskus 
(1849-1861) dargestellt nach seinen 
hinterlassenen Papieren.  [Islam- 
kundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 136.) ix, 465 pp., front., 2 maps 
[n end-pocket]. Berlin: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1989. 


Johann Gottfried Wetzstein (1815-1905) was 
by training and temperament a scholar, who 
studied theology and Semitic languages at 
Leipzig, and had two periods of teaching at 
Berlin. In the middle of his long life, however, 
he spent twelve years as the first Prussian consul 
in Damascus, an unsalaried post in which he 
financed himself, among other ways, by the 
writing of articles, the sale of Arabic manu- 
scripts to the Royal Library in Berlin and the 
university lıbrarıes in Leipzig and Tubingen, 
and the acquisition of agricultural land in two 
villages near Damascus—an activity which is 
discussed ın all its bearings in the last section of 
the book. The present work is a detailed study 
of Wetzstein’s career as consul, based primarily 
on two collections of hus papers now deposited 
in the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kultur- 
besitz in Berlin, augmented by a wide range of 
other primary and secondary sources, which 
have been utilized to depict the background to 
Wetzstein's activities Two sections of the study 
are of more than merely biographical interest. 
In examining Wetzstein's role in the develop- 
ment of trade between Syria and the Zollverein, 
the author offers important data for the 
economic history of the Near East in the period, 
including an Arabic document (text and transia- 
tion, pp. 387-420) giving particulars of the 
Syrian caravan-trade. Secondly, Wetzstein was 
present during the great massacre of 1860 in 
Damascus, and gave asylum in the consulate to 
numerous Christian refugees. The information 
which he provides, examined at length by the 
author on pp. 174-241, forms a previously 
unexploited source on this important episode in 
the history of Ottoman Syria. The appendix to 
the book gives the text of a number of docu- 
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ments, notably the account of the caravan-trade 
mentioned earlier, and a long memorandum 
(pp. 353-86) submitted by Wetzstein 1n 1852 on 
the necessity for Prussian representation in 
Damascus by a salaried consul. His plea failed, 
but the survey of the city at mid-century which 
he gives retains interest. There are reproduc- 
tions of two contemporary maps of parts of 
Ottoman Syria one based on Wetzstein's own 
observations. The work as a whole is a meti- 
culous and detailed study, of wider interest and 
significance than its title might suggest. 


P. M. HOLT 


EGON KECK, SVEND S@NDERGAARD 
and ELLEN WULFF (ed.): Living 
waters: Scandinavian orientalistic 
studies, presented to Professor Dr. 
Frede Lekkegaard on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, January 27th 1990. ix, 
419 pp., front. | Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press, 1990. 
DKr. 280, £25.35, $43.45. 


The unassuming title of this book conceals 
the substantial scholarly content of this collec- 
tion of thirty-three essays, mainly in English, 
and all well-chosen for a Festschrift in honour 
of Professor Dr. Frede Løkkegaard whom 
many British Orientalists will have had the 
pleasure of meeting. 

The honorand held the Chair of Semitic 
Philology at the University of Copenhagen 
from 1950 to 1965 during a period when that 
university was to witness great changes. As the 
introduction states 


* At the beginning of professor Lekkegaard's 
career there were no such things as a Semitic 
institute and its library, there was no staff- 
student committee, no photocopy machines, 
and the student rebellion had not yet taken 
place. Semitic philology was at that time a 
professor teaching a handful of dedicated 
students in the venerable lecture-halls of the 
old university buildings at Frue Plads as it 
had been for centuries. 

The following years saw great changes, an 
increase in the number of students, the staff 
was expanded and so was the range of sub- 
jects taught. The Semitic institute was 
established in Kejsergade and a library was 
built up founded on the rich donation of 
orientalistic books from the library of pro- 
fessor Johs. Pedersen, Lokkegaard’s prede- 
cessor. Towards the end of his term of office 
the institute was moved to the new building 
housing the entire faculty of humanities in 
Amager. 

Itis the merit of professor Lokkegaard that 
during these developments he maintained the 
respect for tradition and never forgot that 
this is a university, an essential part of a 
civilized society.' 


Here 1s a lesson for us all and also a warning 
at a time when a civilized society does not figure 
high in political and electoral priorities. What 
emerges from these pages 1s the affection of 
ex-pupils and colleagues and the warmth of 
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Professor Lekkegaard's feelings for the com- 
mon folk who spoke or wrote and composed 
literature, oral and recorded, ın the ancient and 
modern societies that were his special interest 
* From his childhood in a Jutland village he has 
got impressions of a traditional society as 1t was 
before the modern cultural levelling set ın.’ Like 
his great fellow-countryman from Fynen, Carl 
Nielsen, he was early acquainted with a simple, 
hard life ın a socially humble environment, 
Humour, detail and clarity are shared in com- 
mon with his fellow Dane It would be easy to 
transfer from a sheet of music to a page, or 
tablet, in an oriental script, that shared feeling 
for melody and freshness, ‘a third is a wonder 
and a fifth is a gift from God’. 

Professor Lekkegaard's wide interests and 
linguistic expertise embrace Ugaritic ritual, 
tafsir, Sufi doctrines, the One Thousand and One 
Nights and Syriac legends. 'Such abstruse 
hterature as the Jahiliya poetry was brought 
near to us through Lekkegaard's striking use of 
an old, rich and now half-forgotten Danish 
vocabulary and imagery.' These articles reflect 
the shared interests of those who are ex-students 
and close friends and they include several of 
Denmark’s foremost Orientalists and linguists. 
The fields of study embrace Ancient Eastern 
languages and hteratures, Hebrew studies and 
Arabic dialectology and phonology, medieval 
Islamic history (including a joint essay by 
Elsebeth and Niels Peter Lemche on ' Tribal 
solidanty: ideology and reality, Ibn Haldün's 
concept of 'Asabrya' (pp 207-35, one of the 
longer essays), and at the geographical hmits, 
three articles on Manichaean literature and the 
writings of Augustine, Ethiopian Orthodox 
cathechisma, and Buddhist teachings regarding 
God and the source of evil and pain Every 
contribution is a scholarly contribution in its 
own right. 

The editors refer to Professor Lekkegaard's 
comparatively small but outstanding literary 
production. It would have added to the value of 
the book and to its usefulness as a reference if 
this, together with his book reviews, could have 
s included. The lack of an index is regret- 
table, 


H. T. NORRIS 


STEPHANE YERASIMOS: La fondation de 
Constantinople et de Sainte-Sophie 
dans les traditions turques. (Biblio- 
thèque de [Institut Français 
d'Etudes Anatoliennes d'Istanbul, 
XXXI.) [iv], 280 pp. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1990. 


In his anthology 'Prose in Old Turkish 
literature’, Fahir Iz selected passages from the 
Ottoman Anonymous Chronicles which show 
how critical their authors were of their own 
times and, by implication, of some actions of 
the Ottoman dynasty In this respect, these 
popular texts are markedly different from the 
histories composed under the aegis of the Otto- 
man Sultans which faithfully reflect their 
usd imperial pretensions. This contrast 

etween ' anti-imperial' and ' imperial' history 
is the central theme of Stephane Yerasimos's 
magnificent study of the Turkish legends of the 
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foundation of Constantinople and of the Aya 
Sofya. The author has taken as his starting 
point the legend as it appears m the 1491 
recension of the Anonymous Chronicle, which 
he gives 1n full in a polished and lucid transla- 
tion. The first part of his study 18 concerned 
largely with the analysis of this particular text, 
illustrating the provenance and pedigree of each 
of the elements in the story. Given the extra- 
ordinary diversity of 1ts sources, this 1s in itself a 
remarkable tour de force. However, the author 
has not merely identified sources, he has also 
shown how the redactor of 149] has reconstruc- 
ted the earlier versions of the legend so as that, 
in hus text, it becomes fiercely critical of 
Mehmed II’s imperial policies. For example, 
there is a strongly implied criticism of 
Mehmed's forcible re-population of the newly- 
conquered Istanbul; the legend of the ' cursed 
foundation * of the city is an implicit criticism of 
the establishment of Istanbul as 1mperial capital 
in place of Edirne; and the account of the death 
of Sinan the Elder, architect of the Conqueror's 
Mosque, functions as a symbol of the failure of 
the imperial project. 

The second section of the book describes the 
transmission and transformation of the legend 
after 1491. It shows in particular how the * anti- 
imperial' elements of the 1491 version were 
excised and neutralized ın the hands of several 
Jater redactors, and describes the development 
of a parallel ‘imperial’ version of the legend 
which appears, in its most accessible version, in 
the seventh defter of Kemalpasazade’s History 
Dr Yerasimos also demonstrates quite clearly 
the link between the ‘imperial’ version of the 
legend and its architectural expression in the 
construction of the Imperial Mosques, 
culminating in the Süleymaniye (completed 
1557) and the Selimiye (completed 1573), with 
their conscious aim of equalling or surpassing 
the Aya Sofya. The architectural symbolism of 
the mosques parallels the literary symbolism of 
the legend in its imperial version Particularly 
striking ıs the author's demonstration that 
Süleyman I made his decision to build the 
Süleymaniye ın late 1547, at the precise time 
when he concluded a peace treaty with Charles 
V. The text of this treaty strips Charles V of his 
title * Emperor’, which by implication passed to 
Suleyman: it was at this moment that the Otto- 
man Sultan laid claim to the Imperial Roman/ 
Byzantine inheritance, and conceived of the 
Stileymaniye —which in its dimensions is the 
equal of the Aya Sofya—as the visible expres- 
sion of his new imperial title. 

This bare outline of some of Yerasimos’s 
themes does not begin to do justice to the 
extraordinary mchness and depths of his study. 
It is a book which all Ottomanists, Byzantinists, 
ا‎ and hterary historıans should 
read. 


COLIN IMBER 


SECHEN JAGCHID: Essays in Mongolian 
studies. (David M. Kennedy 
Centre for International Studies 
Monograph Series, no. 3.) xx, 
348 pp. Provo, Utah: Bngham 
Young University, David M. 


Kennedy Centre for International 
Studies, 1988. 


This volume collects together twenty-three 
articles, which were first published between 
1965 and 1986, by the distinguished Mongolian 
Scholar Professor Sechen Jagchid. These are 
divided into five, broadly chronological, sec- 
tions. Part I, ‘ Prelude to the Mongolian Empire 
period', contains three articles, two of them 
discussions of aspects of the history of that very 
interesting people, the Khitans. Part II, ‘ The 
Mongolian Empire period', contains five 
articles, Here the emphasis is on religious 
history, especially that of Buddhism under 
Mongol imperial rule. Part III, ‘ The Manchu- 
Ch'ing period', has seven articles covéring a 
considerable variety of topics. I was especially 
struck by the few suggestive pages on ' Reasons 
for the non-development of nomadic power in 
North Asia since the eighteenth century’. It is 
salutary to be reminded (p. 175) that ‘ the first 
time in history that Mongol horsemen were 
routed' by battlefield artillery was not until 
1696. Part IV, 'The modern period' (six 
articles), deals with a time during some of which 
Jagchid was a participant in as well as a 
recorder of the history of Mongolia. Part V 
cancludes the volume with two articles on 
*Folklore and shamanism', one of them a 
fascinating discussion of 'Chinggis Khan in 
Mongolian folklore’. This is an absorbing and 
wide-ranging collection by a fine scholar. It 1s 
sure of a warm welcome, and the publishers 
have performed a most useful service by making 
this material so convemently available. 


D. O MORGAN 


ARION Roşu: Un demi-siècle de 
recherches Gyurvédiques. Gustave 
Liétard et Palmyr Cordier: travaux 
sur l'histoire de la médecine indienne. 
(Publications de  PInstitut de 
Civilisation Indienne. Série in-8°. 
Fasc. 56.) cxxi, .2م615‎ Paris: 
Collége de France, Institut de 
Civilisation Indienne, 1989. 


Two French pioneers of Ayurvedic study, 
Gustave Liétard (d. 1904) and Palmyr Cordier 
(d. 1914), are here rescued from undeserved 
obscurity Liétard, a doctor, hydrotherapist, 
and administrator at Plombiéres (Lorraine), 
made some early contributions to knowledge of 
SuSruta, based on Hessler’s Latin translation 
(Strasburg, 1858; Paris, 1862, etc.), and he took 
part in the debates about possible links between 
Greek and Indian medical science. His young 
acolyte Cordier was a doctor in the colonial 
service, domiciled at Besancon, without whose 
labours in preserving, procuring, and catalogu- 
ing Ayurvedic manuscnpts the later work of 
Jean Filliozat would hardly have been possible. 
A scholar of Sanskrit and the vernaculars, 
Cordier began by tracing the theme of hygiene 
and medicine in the Vedic and epic literatures 
(Paris, 1894), made important headway 1n the 
bibliography of Vagbhata and Nagarjuna 
(J.as, 1901; Calcutta, 1899), and translated 
Bhavamisra on smallpox and Caraka on con- 
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sumption (Janus, 1901; Annales d'hygiéne et de 
médecine coloniales, 1912). Cordier's work on 
the Tibetan sources is represented here by his 
bibliographical ‘Introduction à l'étude des 
traités médicaux sanscrits inclus dans le Tanjur 
tibétain ' (Muséon, 1903). 

To accompany the reissue of these largely 
inaccessible writings, Arion Roşu has provided 
a detailed introductory study (with English 
summary) of the careers and achievements of 
Liétard and Cordier. This is lavishly illustrated, 
thanks to the survival in London and France 
of much of Liétard's private papers, mcluding 
his correspondence with Cordier, and thanks 
to the discovery of many of Cordier’s 
books, copiously annotated, included in Jean 
Filliozat's bequest to the Société Asiatique. This 
monumental compilation includes errata list, 
index and biblographies of the works of 
Liétard and Cordier 


J C. WRIGHT 


PAMNYASA SHEELACHANDRA VIJAYA 
GANI: Srisantinathacaritra- 
citrapattikà. 2 vols. (L. D. Series 
101, 102.) [31], 82 pp., [8] plates; [v], 
8, .مم52‎ Ahmedabad: L. D. 
Institute of Indology, 1986, 1987. 


These two publications, one in Gujarati and 
one in English translation, reproduce and 
explain the decoration of the wooden book 
covers which enclose a palm-leaf manuscript of 
the Sravakadharmaprakaranavrtti, a commen- 
tary by Laksmitilaka Upadhyaya said to have 
been completed ın Jalor in V.S 1317 (1261) The 
manuscript 1s not otherwise described, so that it 
ıs impossible to tell whether this early date is 
reasonable or not. Nor is its location revealed, 
though one may suppose 1t to be in the hands of 
the devout Jain editor, Silacandravijayajt Gann. 
The painted decorations are presented in strips, 
some in colour (mostly red and gold) and the 
rest in black and white, but we are never given a 
picture of the four sides of the two covers as a 
whole which makes it rather difficult to work 
out the overall lay-out Actually on the outsides 
of the two covers, back and front, the narrative 
is presented 1n a single wide strip, whereas on 
the insides the pictures are smaller in a double 
strip. The pictures tell in linear form the story of 
the 12 bhava or births of the Jain tirthankar 
Santinatha Above them are running captions in 
devanāgarī giving the names of the characters 
depicted and a brief summary of the plot 

The editor’s main contribution is to explain 
(pp. 4-36) what we see, then to give a kind of 
expanded background to the stories (pp. 36-48). 
Once in a footnote (p.45) he refers to dis- 
crepances between the picture and ‘ the descrip- 
tion of this incident given generally in every 
Santnatha — Caritra/, but otherwise the 
uninstructed reader—a category which certainly 
includes me—has no idea on what sources the 
editor is drawing for his tale, or whether indeed 
he is merely embroidering the brief notes of the 
captions. Nevertheless it is interesting and quite 
useful to have one of these complicated strip- 
cartoons explicated in some detail by a twen- 
tieth-century Jain pandit. The English version 
does not ın fact contain everything that 1s in the 
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Gujarati. À short introduction by Gulabdas 
Brokar, apparently written in 1981, has not 
been translated. Neither has Appendix 2, a 
description of the techniques and colours used 
for Jain wooden book covers by Svarnakamala 
Bhaumika and Mudrika Jani Both versions, 
the English and the Gujarati, are bound ın hard 
covers but very badly sewn and glued. 


IAN RAESIDE 


H. Heras: Indological studies. Edited 
by Bernard Anderson and John 
Correia-Afonso, S. J. xiv, 207 pp., 
front. New Delhi: Promilla and Co. 
[and] the Heras Institute of Indian 
History and Culture, 1990. 
Rs. 250.00. 


This volume contains thirteen reprinted 
articles by the Jesuit guru, who passed away on 
14th December 1955. It includes a bibliography 
of his writings, and has been produced to 
celebrate the centenary of his birth at far-off 
Barcelona. His memory 15 kept alive at the 
Indian Historical Research Institute at 
Bornbay, renamed after hıs death the Heras 
Institute of Indian History and Culture. The list 
of his writings runs to 293 items, of which this 
selection 1s naturally no more than a sample, yet 
one providing a real glimpse of his huge range 
of interests, and a key to his scattered papers 1n 
Indian journals In many ways, Father Heras's 
chief importance was less in his substantial 
powers as a researcher, than in his inspiration to 
students and thinkers, whom he helped share his 
undying faith in the new India, and his lively 
enthusiasm for the problems of the region's 
past. For the present reviewer the book kindles 
warm memories of coffee-mornings at the 
Jesuit’s Bangalore rooms in 1946, when, with 
Ram Gopal the dancer, a handful of historically 
minded officer-cadets from the O.T.S., and 
passers-by in the station, he discussed India's 
prospects, the ongins of Gandhara art, the 
decipherment of Indus Valley inscriptions, and 
a dozen more topics, firing enthusiasm here no 
less than he had in other, more influential, 
audiences Sadly, his writings on the Indus 
Valley script, and his conviction that he could 
produce readings of their text, were never 
widely accepted. The most extensive was no 
doubt his Studies in Proto-Indo- Mediterranean 
Culture (Bombay, 1953), but the present volume 
contains typical papers ' Light on the Mohenjo- 
Daro riddle’, The New Review, 4, 1936, 1-16; 
‘ Mohenjo-Daro people and land’, Indian 
Culture, 3, 1937, 707-20; and ° The origin of the 
round proto-Indian seals discovered in Sumer’, 
B. B. and C. I. Railway Annual, 1938, 47-53. His 
papers on later historical periods, drawing on 
Jesuit and other Church archives, were vastly 
more authoritative. Examples are his 
‘“Vyayanagara and Portugal’, Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society. 16, 1925-26, 
63-74; and ' The siege and conquest of the fort 
of Asirgarh by the Emperor Akbar (described 
by an eye-witness)’, The Indian Antiquary, 53, 
1924, 33-41. Yet more influential than any of 
Father Heras's writings was no doubt his role as 
teacher and counsellor * À man of great attrac- 
tion, simplicity and highmindedness, a fabled 
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guru who apart from his massive scholarship 
existed only for his students .a father to us 
all, loving us, rejoicing and grieving with us, 
praising and rebuking us’; ‘ nghtly regarded as 
the founder of the Bombay or the Western 
Indian School of History and Archaeology’. 
Amongst all who met him Heras inspired a 
warm affection and regard, to which this 
volume provides a fitting memorial 


A D. H. BIVAR 


GUNTHER-DIETZ SONTHEIMER: Pasto- 
ral deities in western India. Transl. 
by Anne Feldhaus. xvii, 278 pp. 
New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1989 [pub. 1990]. 
£34. 


This remarkably well-produced book 1s the 
English translation of Professor Sontheimer's 
original monograph on Biroba, Mhaskoba und 
Khandoba which dates from 1976, It starts from 
the intriguing notion that precise investigation 
of the religious culture of specific groups (here 
pastoralist peoples especially the Dhangars of 
south-western Maharashtra) must illuminate 
the multi-layered character of Indian religion. 
The author traces the transformation of wild 
local spirts linked to the cult of the goddess 
into elements associated with the gods of high, 
literate and sedentary castes. This process 
accompanies agricultural development in forest 
and pasture regions and the spread of Puranic 
ideas. The current version has been updated by 
additions to the bibliography and useful modifi- 
cations to the text, including a fresh translation 
of the appendix. Thus the reader can follow the 
metamorphosis of some of Professor D. D. 
Kosambi's ideas as they are related to the 
ecological zones ànd different human popula- 
tions of Western India through the systematic 
collation of various oral traditions gathered 
from the Dhangars. These are related to the 
wealth of ethnographic and ethno-historical 
sources of the region 1n Kannada, Tamil and 
Marathi. Iconographic and material evidence 
has also been drawn upon, as shown ın the 
photographic plates As a result the analysis is 
often rich and satisfying. The importance of 
pastoralist and nomadic groups and their tradi- 
tions to the history and culture of certain Indian 
regions could not be better conveyed. 

Sontheimer's account of the political rele- 
vance of the ecological environment right up to 
recent times 1s much appreciated. So too is his 
comment on the contradictions between various 
versions of the deity mirrorng their origins 
among different contributors to its construc- 
tion But for the most part the content which 
assembles a dense mosaic of stories is a conven- 
tional scholarly exercise in folk etymologies, the 
tracing of resemblance 1n caste terminologies 
and the analysis of gods, myths and ritual. All 
this 1s mgorously performed: the Indology is 
grounded ın ethnographic field-work. A taste of 
this is revealed ın ch vii which examines two 
Dhangar camps The rigours of collection and 
transcription should not be underestimated 
(seventy texts are presented) and this in itself is a 
major contribution to what Sonthemmer 
recognizes is a now rapidly dwindling stock of 


material from these peoples Today, however, 
the material would have been used in the 
manner of deconstructionists to challenge the 
whole notion of religious or tribal folklore, the 
various layers highlighted to illustrate the open- 
ness of both popular and élite religious culture 
Nevertheless, the scholarship on many levels 1s 
indeed impressive, as 1s Sontheimer's commit- 
ment to reconstructing the social context of his 
materials. 


DEVADAS MOODLEY 


ARTHUR WALDRON: The Great Wall of 
China: from history to myth. xv, 
296 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
£25, $39.50. 


This book 1s a delight. It begins with the 
simple question: Was there a Great Wall? The 
author investigates the references to walls in the 
literature, and can find little historical evidence 
that there was any real concept of the existence 
of one coherent wall, and even less evidence that 
the wall existed through history since the 
earliest mentions of border walls in the seventh 
century BC The early walls of the Warring 
States and Qin periods were followed by cen- 
turies when walls seemed to have no significance 
at all, and it was not until the Ming dynasty that 
any part was built of or faced with stone As for 
the Great Wall as a proud monument of 
Chinese achievement, the ‘mightiest work of 
man’, that seems to be a Western misunder- 
standing which has been successfully ‘sold 
back’ to the Chinese 

What was the wall for when 1t was there? he 
then asks His answer 1s unequivocal. it 
represented a failure of Chinese foreign policy. 
When the Chinese state was strong 1t did not 
need a wall, but instead carried on a policy of 
trade and pacts with the nomads of the north, 
from time to time varying the pattern with 
bloody raids into therr territory It was when 
China was weak, timid, or ungenerous imn its 
dealings with the nomads that it fell back on a 
defensive isolationist position, trying to block 
out nomad contact with walls But this very 
isolationism encouraged attacks from the 
mounted hordes who, denied the acquisition 
through peaceful means of the goods which they 
needed from China, sought to get them by 
raiding. Moreover, mounted men were at a 
great advantage, because they could easily 
gather ın force for surprise attacks, while the 
strength of the defenders was dissipated by the 
need to guard the full length of the static line, so 
that the wall did not necessarily keep out the 
invaders anyway. 

Waldron argues that for much of Chinese 
history the wall did not mark the boundary of 
the empire, each dynasty having different 
borders and different concepts of what was and 
was not China’ the last dynasty, the Qing, for 
Instance, held territory way beyond the wall in 
the north-east, north and north-west Clearly, at 
such times, there was no need to maintain a wall 
and its expensive garrisons. The Ming dynasty 
receives a disproportionate amount of coverage, 
but then the heyday of wall-building was ın the 
mid sixteenth century, and the careful detailing 
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of the political m-fighting at the Ming court 
throws much light on the vacillating policies 
which determined whether walls were main- 
tained or not. 

There are useful maps and some interesting 
illustrations included in the text. Most of all, 
this 1s an exciting and thoughtful re-evaluation 
d something which we all thought we knew 
about. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


RICHARD L. EDMONDS: Macau. 
(World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 
105.) iv, 110pp. Oxford, Santa 
Barbara and Denver: Clio Press, 
1989, £21.95. 


Clio Press are to be congratulated for 1nclud- 
ing Macau in their world-wide collection of 
annotated bibliographies. At under seventeen 
square kilometres Macau must be one of the 
smallest political units in the world, but it has 
had a rich and varied history as Europe's gate- 
way to China from the sixteenth to the early 
nineteenth century. In the nineteenth century 
the colony was a major centre for opium 
imports and 'coolie' exports, while in the 
twentieth century Macau has acquired an exotic 
reputation as the gambling capital of the Far 
East. It is back 1n the spotlight today with the 
uncertainties surrounding the impending return 
of the territory to China in 1999, a little after 
Hong Kong Richard Edmonds has made an 
excellent job ın presenting Macau in his fifty- 
page introduction, and in selecting and annotat- 
ing the bibliographical entries Romanrzation 
has been carried out m either Cantonese or 
Mandarin (pinyin), or both, as appropriate The 
result is a fair and balanced presentation, which 
one hopes will stimulate much new work on this 
fascinating territory before the uncertainties of 
the rapidly approaching transfer to China. 


W. G CLARENCE-SMITH 


ARENA WATI: Syair perang Cina di 
Monteredo. 195pp. 1989. Idem: 
Syair Pangeran Syarif. 182 pp. 
ldem: Syair Pangeran Syarif 
Hasyim al-Qudsi. 192 pp. Bangi: 
Penerbit Universiti Kebangsaan 
Malaysia, 1989. 


In early 1984 Arena Wati, the distinguished 
Malaysian writer and editor of traditional 
Malay texts, spent several months in Leiden, 
where he conducted research on Malay manu- 
Scripts. As a result of his labours the National 
University of Malaysia has now published three 
handsome volumes, containing editions of three 
nineteenth-century poems which, each in its 
own right, are of considerable interest to all 
those interested in Malay studies and Malay 
culture. This interest does not rest on the intrin- 
sic merits of the manuscripts alone but also on 
the way in which they have been edited, a way 
which combines a philological approach in the 
Western mould with a historical and analytical 
perception. which owes much to established 
Malay traditions. This latter is evident 1n the 
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case of the Syair perang Cma di Monteredo 
when the author places a local argument 
between Malays, Dutch and Chinese some time 
in the nineteenth century, somewhere m western 
Kalimantan, into the wider context of the fall of 
the Byzantine empire and the European expan- 
sion into Asia and Africa 

The three neat volumes are organized on a 
similar pattern, i.e they contain a historical and 
a philological introduction, the text, anno- 
tations, a glossary, indexes of personal and 
place names, as well as a bibliography. They all 
have a lengthy section on the form of the syair 
as such and detailed statistical calculations on 
the number of syllables per line. 

The Syair perang Cina di Monteredo, which 1s 
set in the second half of the nineteenth century 
(1853-54), ıs particularly valuable as a con- 
temporary record of at least one person's view 
of the various races present in West Kalimantan 
at the time, a view which to a modern reader 1s 
exceedingly biased against all non-Malays and 
Europeans. Its realistic account of the violent 
clashes between the different ethnic groups try- 
ing to defend, protect and advance their own 
economic and political interests 1s quite vivid. 

The Syair Pangeran Syarif was wntten in 
1895 by the Sultan of Matan, a poor relation of 
the then prosperous Sultan of Pontianak, in 
whose town the Sultan of Matan had to spend 
nine miserable weeks, trying without success to 
negotiate with the Dutch, who not only refused 
to deal with him but also exerted enough pres- 
sure on the Pontianak court to prevent its 
political interests from being overcome by 
family sentiments. The Sultan of Matan was 
thus made a virtual outcast in the town and had 
to find lodgings with a Chinese. Court and town 
are described in great detail, as are the Sultan's 
own thoughts on the changes of time. The syair 
was written by the Sultan of Matan for his 
brother, Pangeran Muda Ulama, imprisoned in 
Pontianak, whose unspecified action(s) had 
been the cause of the sultan's discomfort. 

The Syair Pangeran Syarif Hasyim al-Qudsi, 
which was composed in 1870, has a very inter- 
esting history. It 1s the poetic rendering by 
Engku Raja al-Haji Ibnu Engku Raja al-Haji 
Ahmad of a prose narrative by Pangeran Syarif 
Hasyim al-Qudsi, a gentleman of Arab descent 
who worked for the Dutch between 1860 and 
1864 fighting the Banjarese. The manuscript 
was written in Riau and was presented to the 
Leiden University Library by Tromp, the then 
Resident of South and East Kalimantan. 

All historians, social scientists, and philol- 
ogists who are interested in the nineteenth cen- 
tury owe a great debt to Arena Wati for having 
drawn attention to and made available these 
interesting and valuable primary sources, which 
add considerably to our understanding, both of 
the indigenous perception of the changes 
brought about during the nineteenth century, 
and of the ethnic, economuc and political 
circumstances and problems of one particular 
region; sources which are further material 
evidence for the proposition that the written 
heritage of the nineteenth century 1s far richer 
and diverse than most studies of ‘classical’, 
ae Malay literature have suggested so 

ar. 


E. U. KRATZ 
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MICHAEL PLUNKETT: Afro-American 
sources in Virginia: a guide to manu- 
scripts. Charlottesville and London: 
University of Virginia Press. 
(Carter C. Woodson Institute Series 
in Black Studies.) xvii, 323 pp. 
1990. £29.95. 


Virginia is a fairly obvious place to look for 
records of African American life. With the rise 
of cotton to 1ts south and south-west, 1t 1s the 
case that Virginia’s overall proportion of North 
America's black population fell in the course of 
the nineteenth century, but at the time of the 
first census, about 40% of all African Ameri- 
cans lived in Virginia and that proportion had 
fallen to about 10% by the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century. As with other parts of 
the Chesapeake area, Virginian slavery was 
strikingly different from that of the plantation 
south where cotton predominated. In Virginia, 
blacks lived and worked on relatively small 
tobacco and wheat farms thus providing an 
interesting and important contrast with the 
rather better documented studies of hfe on 
extensive Southern plantations. While some of 
the collections listed here have been used in 
well-known monographs, the Curator of Manu- 
scripts at the University of Virginia is to be 
warmly congratulated on listing and describing 
no less than 1,038 separate collections m the 
State of Virginia. Mr Plunkett provides the 
scholar with the full postal address and 
telephone number of the venue of each collec- 
tion and spells out clearly those restrictions and 
conditions that are sometimes imposed upon 
the researcher. The listing also includes audio 
and video-taped material. 

While historians of the African experience of 
North America are the most obvious benefici- 
aries Of Plunkett’s extensive labours, there 1s a 
surprising amount of valuable documentation 
available for those interested in the history of 
Africa. Some of this has already been usefully 
mined; Randall M. Miller’s Dear Master: letters 
of a slave family, which provided us with 
samples of some of the earliest written material 
generated by the first settlers in Liberia, used 
extensively the extraordinary richness of the 
John Hartwell Cocke collection in the library of 
the University of Virginia, for example. But 
there 1s a considerable amount of material 
annotated in this volume which was generated 
by black churches and educational institutions 
which had a significant impact on African 
aspirations and attitudes. More directly, one 
learns, while browsing through these pages, that 
Hampton University has collected the papers of 
Dr. Willam Henry Sheppard, a black 
Presbyterian missionary who served mainly ın 
the Congo, that the University of Virginia's 
collection includes the Sampson Caesar letters 
from Liberia in 1834 and 1835 and the Minor 
Family papers in which there are further letters 
from freed slaves in Liberia this time dating 
from 1857 to 1865; and the Luther Porter Jack- 
son Sr. papers at Virginia State University 
include the hand-written diary of Samuel T. 
Miller who was a missionary in South Africa in 
1881-82. 

While the bulk of thıs work wıll be of interest 
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to those with research concerns m black life ın 
Nprth America and especially Virginia, there 
are real rewards for the historian of Africa This 
15 a beautifully prepared and presented volume 
which deserves to be in the reference shelves of 
all good libraries 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


JOE A. D. ALE: A new history of Sierra 
Leone. x, 300pp. London and 
Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1990. 


Mr Alie's book 1s aimed primarily at students 
coping with the developing demands of the 
West African Examinations Council's history 
syllabus. It handsomely redresses the serious 
and conspicuous absence of just such a text- 
book on Sierra Leonean history This has stood 
out in sharp contrast with the numerous works, 
good, bad and indifferent, covering the histories 
of Ghana and Nigeria within WEAC's syllabus. 
It would, however, be a great pity if this attrac- 
tive and useful volume were destined to be seen 
as yet another instrument of torture for school 
students, In very accessible form, Alie has writ- 
ten a valuable and well-judged survey of Sierra 
Leonean history from time out of mind to 
yesterday which merits a much wider audience. 
For a variety of reasons, published material on 
recent Sierra Leonean history 1s both sadly 
scanty and often inaccessible. Additionally, 
much of the most proximate story has been 
written-up by political scientists, economists 
and sociologists whose methodology can 
sometimes make it hard for the untrained to see 
the narrative wood for the trees. In the face of 
this, the author has done an admirable job of 
pulling together such diverse material into a 
cogent and readable narrative. He does more 
than just tell a story; he also deploys sensitive 
analytical skills and, in dealing with the most 
recent period, intellectual courage. 

Historians of Africa might regret the chrono- 
logical imbalance in the WEAC syllabus which 
forces the author to give so much space to the 
period following the foundation of the Colony 
in 1787, the strictly pre-colonial history of the 
area and 115 peoples fills only 44 pages. At the 
same time, readers will welcome the strong and 
relatively long sections on the period of the 
transfer of power, reflecting the author's 
research interests, and upon the political, social 
and economic history of post-independence 
Sierra Leone. 

Each chapter 1s accompanied by a useful and 
relatively up-to-date 1f not always accurate bib- 
liography—for example, John Darwin’s Britain 
and decolonization is dated to 1984 rather than 
to 1988—an odd error considering that 
Darwin's book was also published by Macmil- 
lan. The book is, moreover, extremely well 
illustrated with a well-chosen collection of 
prints and photographs which are reproduced 
clearly Lastly, the cartographic quality of the 
16 heipful maps 15 excellent. This marks a very 
welcome development in textbooks where all 
too often illustrative map-work 1s deplorable 
and even confusing. Ín a nice touch the author 
ends his book with eight appendices, five of 
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which reproduce primary matenals like Sir 
Milton Margai’s independence message and 
President Momoh’s inaugural speech, thus giv- 
ing some of his readership a sense of the raw 
data historians use. All in all, this is a welcome 


book which fills a serious gap in textbook 
literature and which will be of considerable 
value to students and their teachers. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 
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R. B. Smith and A. J. Stockwell (ed.): British Policy and the 
Transfer of Power in Asia—Documentary Perspectives 
(1988) 

P. A. Stott (ed.): "Nature and Man i in South East Asia (1978) 

R. L. Turner: A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan 
Languages: Addenda and Corrigenda (1985) . 

E. Ullendorff: An Amharic Chrestomathy (Second edition 1978) 
M. D. Wainwright (ed.): Brothers in India: the correspondence of 
Tom, Alfred and Christopher Bassano, 1841-75 (1979) 

E. O. J. Westphal: Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types (1959) 
W. H. Whiteley: Some Problems of Transitivity in Swahili (1968) 
M. H. Williams: Catalogue of the Papers of Sir Charles Addis 

(1986). : 

W. A. A. Wilson: An Outline of Temne (1962) 

I. Yamada: Karunapundarika (1968) . 

S.O.A.S.— Library: Cumulated list of Periodical Articles o on the 
Far East and South East Asia, May 1956-April 1957 (1958). 

S.O.A.S.—Library: Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 
Far East and South East Asia, May 1957—April 1958 (1959) 


SOAS SOUTH ASIAN TEXTS 
1. C. Shackle and R. Snell: Hindi and Urdu since 1800: a 
common reader (1990) 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS IN THIRD-WORLD ECONOMIC HISTORY 
1. G. Balachandran: India in Britain's Liquidity Crisis: the 
stabilization of 1920 (1990) ; ; à ; 


JORDAN LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
[For Volumes 1-12 see THE ATHLONE PRESS] 

13. D. Seyfort Ruegg: Buddha-nature, Mind and the Problem of 
Gradualism in a Comparative Perspective, on the trans- 
mission and reception of Buddhism in India and Tibet (1989) 

14. Jonathan Z. Smith: Drudgery Divine, on the comparison of 
early Christianities and the religions of Late a 
(1990) 


15 00 


20 00 


15 00 


Published by the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES for the CORPUS 


INSCRIPTIONUM IRANICARUM 
M. Shokoohy: Haryana I—The Column of Firtiz Shah and other 
Islamic Inscriptions from the District of Hisar (1988) 
N. Sims-Williams: Sogdian and other Iranian Inscriptions of the 
Upper Indus I (1989) 
N. Sims-Williams and J. Hamilton: Documents turco-sogdiens du 
IXe-Xe siècle de Touen-houang (1990) . 


60 00 
50 00 


25 00 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF S.O.A.S. 


W. Sundermann: The Manichaean Hymn Cycles Huyadagman 
and Angad Rosnan in Parthian and Sogdian (1990) 


Published by OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LONDON ORIENTAL SERIES 
*1. W. S. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953) 

2. J. B. Segal: The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac 
(1953) 

*3. Mary Boyce: The Manichaean Hymn Cycles 1 in Parthian 
(1954) 

. E. G. Pulleyblank: The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu- 
Shan (1955) f 1 

5. K. Ballhatchet: Social Policy and Social Change. in Western n 
India, 1817-1830 (1957) 


A 


6. D. L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra (1959) 
*7. J. Brough: The Gàndhàri Dharmapada (1962) : 
8. C. J. Dowsett: The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 
Movsés Dasxuranci (1961) . 
*9. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies I (1961) 
*10. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies II (1962) 
11. C. D. Cowan: Nineteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 
British Political Control (1961) . 
12. J. B. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from the Ear liest Times fo 
A.D. 70 (1963) . R 
*13. F. R. Palmer: The Morphology of the Tigre Noun n (1962) 
14. R. Williams: Jaina Yoga (1963) ; 
[Reprinted by Motilal Banarsidass, 1983] 
*15. E. J. A. Henderson: Tiddim Chin: a Descriptive Analysis of 
Two Texts (1965) . 
16. V. L. Ménage: Neshri's History of the Ottomans: the Sources 
and Development of the Text (1965) 
*17. T. M. Johnstone: Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies (1967) 
18. D. L. Snellgrove: The Nine Ways of Bon (1967)  . . 
*19. R. E. Emmerick: Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan ( 1967) . 
*20. R. E. Emmerick: Saka Grammatical Studies (1968) 
*21. R. E. Emmerick: The Book of Zambasta (1968) . : 
*22. D. N. MacKenzie: The “Sutra of the Causes and Effects of 
Actions” in Sogdian (1970) 
*23. R. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Siirangamasamadhisittra 
(1970) . 
*24. H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of the Mon Inscriptions from the 
Sixth to the Sixteenth Centuries (1971) . 
*25. H. Rabie: The Financial System of Egypt, A. H. 564—741 / 
A.D. 1169-1341 (1972) 
26. S. G. Karmay: The Treasury of Good Sayings: A T. ibetan 
History of Bon (1972) 
*27. M. A. Cook: Population Pressure i in Rural Anatolia, 1450— 
E 1600 (1972) 
28. O. Wright: The Modal System of Arab and Persian Music 
A.D. 1250—1300 (1978) 
*29. P. M. Thompson: The Shen Tzu Fragments (1979) 
*30. M. C. Ricklefs: Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1749- 
1792: a History of the Division of Java (1974) 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF S.O.A.S. 


£ p: 

31. J. Wansbrough: Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of 
Scriptural Interpretation (1977) . : 25 00 

*32. P. G. Robb: The Government of India and Reform, Policies 
Towards Politics and the Constitution 1916-1921 (1976)  . 15 00 

*33. A. T. Hatto: The Memorial Feast for Kókótóy-khan: a 
Kirghiz Epic Poem (1977) . . 32 00 

*54. J. Wansbrough: The Secrarian Milieu: Content and Composi- 
tion of Islamic Salvation History (1978)  . 18 00 


*35. P. Ch’en: The Formation of the Early Meiji Legal Order: the 
Japanese Code of 1871 and its Chinese Foundation (1981) 14 50 

36. A. K. S. Lambton: State and Government in Medieval Islam: 

an Introduction to the Study of Islamic Political Theory: the 


Jurists (1981) . i 25 00 
37. S. Hopkins: Studies in the Grammar of Early Arabic (1984) 32 50 
38. G. Khan: Studies in Semitic Syntax (1988) . 37 50 
LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

1. H.R. Klieneberger: Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics (1957) o.p. 

*2. H. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and E. H. S. Simmonds: Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguistics (1963) o.p. 

*3. W. R. Roff: Bibliography of Malay and Arabic Periodicals 
1876-1941 (1972) . 9 00 


4. D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman and S. Matsudajra: A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese Books, Manuscripts 
and Prints in the Library of the School of Oriental and um 
Studies (1975)  . f 0.p. 
*5. M. C. Ricklefs and P. Voorhoeve: Indonesian Manuscripts i in 
Great Britain, a Catalogue of Manuscripts in Indonesian 
Languages in British Public Collections (1977) . ; . 22 00 


HISTORICAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 


(1961) ; , 0.p. 
2. D. G. E. Hall (ed. ) Historians of South East Asia (1961) 0.p. 
3. W.G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of China 

and Japan (1961) : o.p. 
4. Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt It (ed): Histori ians of the M iddle 

East (1962) i 5 o.p. 

ANNOTATED AFRICAN TEXTS (distributed by Luzac and Co. Ltd.) 

1. W. G. Atkins (ed.): Unkhoswe waaNyanja (1952) . : i 0.p. 
2. W. G. Atkins (ed.): Ukawamba (1953) . ; 0.p. 
3. A. N. Tucker (ed.): Inkuti Pukunot oo [Maasai ( 1954) . 2 00 
4. B. W. Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 4 00 
5. J. H. Carter (ed.): Soko Risina Musoro (1958) . ; 3 00 


OTHER WORKS 
* B. W. Andrzejewski: Leopard Among the Women (Shabeelnagood): 


a Somali Play by Hassan Sheikh Mumin (1974) . à o.p. 
*W. G. Beasley: Select Documents on 0 Foreign Policy, 
1853-1868 (1955) 12 00 


*L. Caplan: Administration and Politics i in a | Nepalese Town: The 
Study of a District Capital and its Environs (1975) . 9 00 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF S.O.A.S. 


M. A. Cook (ed.): Studies in the Economic History of the Middle 
East (1970) 
J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguistics, 1934-195. 1 (1957) 
A. Guillaume: The Life of Muhammad (1955) 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Division (1948)  . 
[Published for the International African Institute] 
*D. G. E. Hall: Henry Burney-—a Political Biography (1974) 
*P. M. Holt (ed.): Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt 
(1968) 
J. M. Jacob: Introduction to Cambodian (1968) 


J. M. Jacob: A Concise Cambodian-English ERO (1974) . 
*T. M. Johnstone: Harsüsi Lexicon (1977) . 

T. M. Johnstone: Jibbali Lexicon (1982) 

Á. M. Jones: Studies in African Music (1959) 

J. M. B. Jones: The Kitab al-Maghdazi of al-Wagqidi (1967) . 

D. J. Kamhi: Modern Hebrew: an introductory course (1982) 

H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the Devanagari Script for students 


of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati (1953) 
H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the Devanagari Script id students 
of Sanskrit and Hindi (1953) : . : 
H. B. Lee: Korean Grammar (1989) . ; 
G. H. Luce: Phases of Pre-Pagán Burma ( 1985). 
Set of two volumes . 
D. N. MacKenzie: A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (197 1). 

*D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle: An Anthology of Classical Urdu 
Love Lyrics (1972) . 

*Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles relating to Africa (1971) 

*Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles relating to the Far East 
(1977) : 

*Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles relating to 
the Middle East and North Africa (1980) . 

J. E. M. Maw: Twende!—a practical Swahili course (1985) 

T. F. Mitchell: Writing Arabic 0 
Hardbound edition 
Paperback edition 

W. D. O'Flaherty: Asceticism and Eroticism in the M ythology of 
Siva (1973) . 

J. W. A. Okell: A Reference Grammar of Colloquial Burmese 
(1969) 

V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (ed.): "War, Society and Technology in in 
the Middle East (1975) 

*C. H. Philips (ed. The Correspondence of Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor-General of India, Volume I 
1828-1831, Volume II 1832-1836 (1977) . . The set 

*H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962) . 

R. B. Smith and W. Watson (ed.): Early South East Asia (1979) 

P. Spencer: Nomads in Alliance (1973) 

R. L. Turner: A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan 
Languages (1966) 
Index Volume (1969) 


55 00 
17 50 


30 00 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF $.O.A.S. 


£ p. 
*Phonetic Analysis of the Headwords (1971) 18 00 
R. L. Turner: Collected Papers 1912-1973 (1975) o.p. 
E. Ullendorff (ed.): The Autobiography of Emperor Haile Sellassi 
I: *My Life and Ethiopia’s Progress’ 1892-1937 (1976) . 20 00 
*E. Ullendorff and C. F. Beckingham: The Hebrew Letters of 
Prester John (1982) . 14 00 
*M. D. Wainwright and Noel Matthews: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles relating to 
South and South East Asia (1965) . 18 00 
N. Waterson: Uzbek-English Dictionary (1980). . 25 00 
Published by GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
STUDIES ON MODERN ASIA AND ÁFRICA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.): Politics and Society in India (1963) . ' O.p. 
2. J. N. D. Anderson ce: Changing Law in Developing Countries 
(1963) ; 0.p. 
3. C. D Cowan (ed. y The Economic Development of South East 
Asia (1964) ; 0.p. 
4. C. D. Cowan (ed.): The Economic Development of China and 
Japan (1964) . o.p. 
5. S. R. Mehrotra. India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1 929 
(1965). o.p. 
6. J. N. D. Anderson (ed. y: Family law in Asia and Afri ica v 968) O.p. 
7. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.): Egypt since the Revolution (1968) . 0.p. 
8. D. Hopwood (ed.): The Arabian Peninsula (1972) . . 20 00 
9. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.): Revolution in the Middle East (1972) ; 0.p. 
10. G. N. Brown and M. Hiskett (eds.): Conflict and Harmony in 
Education in Tropical Africa (1975)  . 0.p. 
11. W. G. Beasley (ed.): Modern Japan: Aspects of History, 
Literature and Society (1975) . 0.p. 
12. C. von Furer-Haimendorf: The Gonds of Andhra Pradesh 
(1979) ; ; 25 00 
OTHER WORKS 
R. Russell (ed.: Ghalib: the Poet and his Age (1972) . O.p. 
Published by THE ATHLONE PRESS 
JORDAN BEQUEST LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
1 L. Renou: Religions of Ancient India (1953) . O.p. 
2. D. Daube: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956) . 0.p. 
3. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “Mystery Religion "? (1957) . o.p. 
4. H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and 
Israel (1956) : l ; 0.p. 
5. R. C. Zaehner: Hindu and Muslim M ysticism (1960) ; o.p. 
6. E. O. James: The Worship of the Sky-God (1963) . ; 0.p. 
7. W. F. Albright: Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968) i 0.p. 
8. A. K. Cragg: The Privilege of Man (1968)  . 0.p. 
9. J. Gonda: Visnuism and Sivaism (1970) 1 . 23 00 
11. R. J. Zwi Werblowsky: Beyond Tradition and Modernity: 
Changing Religions in a Changing World (1976) . l 17 50 
12. H. W. F. Saggs: The Encounter with the Divine in 
Mesopotamia and Israel (1978) . l f . . 25 00 


[Further volumes are published by the School] 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF S.O.A.S. 


"E 

Published by LUZAC AND Co., LTD. 1 
A. L. Basham: History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas (1951) 0.p. 
W. G. Beasley: Great Britain and the Opening of Japan (1951) . 0.p. 


J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature (1951) 
second edition published by S.O.A.S. 


C. C. Brown: Studies in Country Malay (1956) . ; ; : 5 00 
C. J. Dunn: The Early Japanese Puppet Drama (1966) . . 5 50 
P. Hardy: Historians of Medieval India (1960)  . ; : 0.p. 

[Reprinted by Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1982] 
C. Hooykaas: The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) . ; 5 00 
J. F. P. Hopkins: Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary 

(1958) : ; 0.p. 
B. Lewis: Handbook of Diplomatic and Political Arabic (1 94 2) 0.p. 
Hla Pe: Konmara Pya Zat (1952) . l 5 00 
J. A. Stewart: À Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955) . 4 50 
Á. S. Tritton: Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages 

(1957) : i : ; ; 0.p. 

Published by W. HEFFER AND SONS, LTD. 

*J. Berry: The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) : : 2 00 
J. Berry: The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) . 0.p. 
T. W. Clark: Introduction to Nepali (1963) . ; 0.p. 
V. Minorsky: A History of Sharvan and Darband in the 1 Oth-1 1 th 

Centuries (1958) . ; o.p. 


J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus (1958) [Now published by Mansell] 35 00 
J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus—First Supplement (1962) [Now 

published by Mansell]. . 35 00 
Ida C. Ward: An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) o.p. 


Published by LUND HUMPHRIES AND Co., LTD. 
*M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.): W. B. Henning Memorial 


Volume (1970) . 25 00 
F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature (Twelfth fo 

Nineteenth Centuries) (1959) : o.p. 
A. C. Graham: Two Chinese Philosophers (1958). : l . o.p. 
Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) . : i ' . 5 95 
P. G. O'Neill: Early No Drama (1959) 0.p. 
K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic Characters for Students of 

Cantonese (1953) o.p. 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Structure Dr ill in Cantonese (1954) i 1 o.p. 


Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern R Arabic con 


Hardbound edition — . ١ ; o.p. 
Paperback edition . ; i1 95 
*G. Innes: A Mende-English Dictionary (1969) : 1 : 10 00 

A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Grammar ab 

Hardbound edition . ; i : 0.p. 

Paperback edition . : ; . 17 5 
A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Vocabulary (1954) 

Hardbound edition 


; ; : ; 0.p. 
Paperback edition . i . ; 17 50 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF $.0.A.5. 


£ p 
Published by THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
F. G. Bailey: Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) . o.p. 
F. G. Bailey: Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) . : . l 0.p. 
Published by ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL, LTD. 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) . : TTC 0.p. 
Published by ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Course on D dnd in 
Modern Japanese (1966)  . ; 2 45 


Published by MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
L. W. Hollingsworth: Zanzibar under the Foreign Office 1890-1913 
(1953). 5 : O.p. 
[Reprinted by Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1976] 


Published by STEVENS AND SONS, LTD. 
A. Gledhill: Fundamental Rights in India (1955) . 1 i l 0.p. 


Published by BRUNO CASSIRER, LTD. 
D. L. Snellgrove: Four Lamas of Dolpo II (1969) . 10 00 


Published by G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 


Europe (1951)  . : i 1 . i ; ; 0.p. 
Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 4 00 


Published by TAYLOR’S FOREIGN Press (Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) . 0.p. 


Published by OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
J. de V. Allen, A. J. Stockwell and L. R. Wright (ed.): A 
Collection of Treaties and Other Documents affecting the 
States of Malaysia, 1761-1963 (1981) 
The set of two volumes $85.00 


Published by FRANZ STEINER VERLAG 
P. M. Holt (trans.): The Memoirs of a Syrian Prince: Abu’l-Fida’, 
Sultan of Hamah (672—732/1273-1331) . Dm. 72 00 


Published by UNIVERSITY PRESS OF AMERICA 
Russell Jones: Hikayat Sultan Ibrahim ibn Adham (1985) . 


Published by THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
J. M. Jacob (trans; Reamker (Ramakerti): the Cambodian 
Version of the Ramayana (1986). 17 50 


Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF NATAL PRESS 
D. K. Rycroft and A. B. Ngcobo (ed.): The Praises of UE 
(izibongo zikaDingana) (1988) 


